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REPORT 


Department  op  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Waahingtonf  D.  C,  November,  1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  eleventh  annual  report,  covering  the  year 
1880. 

The  important  relation  which  the  Office  snstaius  to  the  Interests  of  education 
becomes  constantly  more  apparent.  The  present  year  has  been  marked  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amoant  and' value  of  the  information  received  at  the  Office  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  education  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries  and  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  public  demand  for  the  distribution  of  information.  The 
appropriations  allowed  the  Office  for  carrying  on  the  interchange  of  intelligence  are 
entirely  inadequate,  whether  regard  be  had  to  specific  inquiries  or  to  information 
which  should  be  pablished  in  the  general  interest  of  this  department  of  public  af- 

The  matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Office  relates  to  an  indefinite  number  of  topics 
bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  young,  and  its  publication  would  tend  to  promote 
the  intelligence^  virtue,  and  liberty  of  every  individual  and  every  community  in  the 
nation.  The  citizen  draws  from  the  nation  the  final  guarantee  of  his  rights  and  priv- 
ii^es;  to  his  character  the  nation  confides  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  perpetuity,  but 
kavee  the  legal  control  over  the  education  which  largely  determines  that  character  tb 
the  State  in  which  he  lives;  and  the  State  in  turn  leaves  much  of  the  responsibility 
to  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Each  agency  has  its  part  to  do  in  this 
great  work,  though  each  may  omit  to  exercise  some  portion  of  its  powers.^ 

The  nation  contributes  to  this  general  enlightenment  as  a  liberal  patron  of  literature, 
science,  and  culture ;  the  great  school  funds  of  most  of  the  States,  the  endowments  of 
State  universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  have  come  from  the  beneficence  of  the 
national  hand ;  copyrights  for  literary  pro<^nctions  and  patents  for  useful  inventions 
bear  the  national  stamp ;  and  the  largest  sums  for  the  promotion  of  geographical, 
geological,  and  ethnological  research  come  from  the  national  treasury.  If  it  be  al- 
lowed that  these  are  right  and  expedient  measures,  certainly  then  the  right  and  ex- 
pediency of  famishing  all  the  information  demanded  of  the  Office  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.  However  the  fimds  are  applied,  whether  for  clerical  work,  for  research,  or 
for  printing,  they  contribute  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  purpose  specified  in  the 
act  creating  the  Office." 

'The  memonble  wordA  of  Biahop  Doane,  in  1838,  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  are  m  trae  now  as 
vkeo  they  were  uttered,  and  «a  sarely  applicable  to  the  nation  as  to  the  State  or  the  community : 

aeed  brinz  no  clearer  demonstration 
idlnj?  ana  aapirinc  with  it,  which  is 

ion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right, 
•sal  duty  qf  man ;  and  that  whoever 

he  noclects  the  pi  ft  of  God  dwarfs 
rty  which  he  inherits.  And  all  ex* 
jlose  kindred  which  has  everywhere 

cry.  And  we  say  farther,  that  the 
ension  in  the  fallost  roeasnro  to  the 

deny  or  abridge  it  to  their  fellows,  or 

to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the 
reparing  the  way  for  that  unsettling 
narchy  and  rain,  and  in  which  they 

«e  "shall  bo  to  collect  statistics  and 
ral  States  and  Territories,  and  to  dif- 
nt  of  schools  and  school  systems  and 
n  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
Lcation  throaghoat  the  coantry." 
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VI 


REPORT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


TIm  issae  of  circalars  of  information  has  continued.  The  following,  prepared  during 
theVear,  have  been  printed  and  distributed: 

No.  1,  1880.  College  libraries  as  aids  to  instruction. 

No.  2, 1880.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  at  WashiDgton,  D.  C,  February  18-20,  1880. 

No.  3,  1880.  Legal  rights  of  children. 

No.  4,  1880.  Rural  school  architecture,  Illustrated.  • 

No.  5,  1880.  English  rural  schools,  illustrated. 

No.  6,  1880.  A  report  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  United  States, 
by  Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke,  S.B.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

No.  7,  1880.  The  spelling  reform. 

During  the  current  year  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  a  series  of  publications 
in  a  less  elaborate  form  than  the  circulars  of  information.  The  following,  prepared  at 
the  dates  mentioned,  have  been  printed  and  distributed : 

Aujinist  3,  1880.  Progress  of  western  education  in  China  and  Siam. 

August  7, 1880.  Vacation  colonies  for  sickly  school  children. 

August  9,  1880.  The  Indian  school  at  Carmle  Barracks. 

October  18, 1880.  Educational  tours  in  France. 

October  20,  1880.  Industrial  education  in  Europe. 

October  25,  1880.  Medical  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  documents  sent  out  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  year.  The 
Office  has  supplied  to  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad  87,304  pieces  of  mail  matter, 
of  which  18,634  were  letters,  circulars,  and  inquiries,  and  68,670  documents  (packages)  • 
and  has  received  from  its  correspondents  about  19,654  pieces  of  mail  matter,  of  which 
17,278  were  letters,  circulars,  receipts,  and  replies,  and  2,378  documents. 

AMBRICAN  CORRESPONDENTS  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  correspondents  of  the  Office  at  the 
head  of  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  our  country,  who  furnish  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  these  reports: 

Statement  of  educational  systems  and  institutions  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  years  named. 


1871.    1872.    1873.    1874.    1875.    1876.    1877.    1878.    1879.    1880. 


Statea  and  Territories 

Cities 

Normal  schools 

Business  colleges 

KindergXriwn 

Academies 

Preparatory  schools 

Colleges  for  women 

Colleges  and  nniyersitiee 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Public  libraries 

Moaenms  of  natmal  history 

Museums  of  art 

Art  schools 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institntions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  . 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded 

Orphan  asylums,  ^ 

Reform  schools 


87 
249 


60 


44 
325 


53 


811 


290 
41 
94 


180 


175 
298 

70 
104 

87 

87 
806 

50 


48 
533 
114 
112 

42 
944 

86 
205 
328 

70 
140 

87 

94 

sn 

43 
22 


48 

127 

124 

126 

55 

1,031 

91 

209 

343 

72 

113 

38 

99 

676 

44 

27 

26 


48 
241 
140 
144 

95 

1,467 

105 

249 

385 

76 
123 

42 

104 

2,200 

53 

27 

29 


48 

239 

152 

150 

149 

1,550 

114 

252 

381 

76 

125 

42 

102 

2,275 

54 

31 

80 


48 
241 
166 
157 
177 
1,650 
123 
264 
885 

77 
127 

45 

106 

2,440 

55 


48 
258 
179 
168 
217 
1.605 
125 
277 
389 

80 
129 

50 

112 

2,678 

55 


40 
28 
7 
180 
84 


Total. 


2,001 


2, 619  3, 449 


40 

28 

9 

269 

56 

3,65? 


42 

29 

9 

408 

67 

6,085 


43 


11 


6,449 


45 
80 
U 
540 
63 

%TSO 


78 


48 

333 

242 

191 

322 

1,848 

138 

294 

402 

86 

146 

53 

125 

2,678 

57 

37 

87 

11 

67 

81 

13 

641 

79 


7,135  7,869 


48 

351 

252 

197 

885 

1,869 

146 

297 

402 

88 

156 

53 

126 

2,874 

67 

37 

38 

15 

62 

31 

13 

651 

88 

8,231 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


VII 


ffTATISTICS  OP  EDUCATION. 

Why  do  we  seek  to  know  the  condition  of  ednoationt  In  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  be  foond  the  reasons  forthe  elaborate  statistical  record  which  forms  a  feature 
of  all  official  school  reports.  We  take  an  account  of  education  that  we  may  know 
whether  it  is  sufficient  in  amount  and  good  in  quality.  For  the  full  determination  of 
these  conditions  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  education  of  each  individual 
had  been  tested  by  his  life  work. 

The  present  methods  of  statistical  computation  can  only  approximate  the  final  re- 
sult They  deal  with  the  school  period  and  leaye  the  rest  to  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
sults thus  far  ascertained.  How  shall  we  know  folly  and  accurately  what  is  aocom- 
^ished  in  the  school  period  t  We  must  have  dearly  before  us  all  subjects  taught  and 
•todied,  beginning  with  the  first  formal  work  under  the  teacher  and  ending  with  the 
highest  instruction  imparted  in  whatever  profession  or  specialty.  We  must  know  the 
number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  branch,  the  length  of  time  devoted,  to  it,  the  pro- 
fidency  attained,  and  the  ages  of  the  pupils.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  expected 
that  theee  ages  will  bear  some  relation  to  the  grade  of  study ;  the  first  year  of  legal 
school  age  will  be  likely  to  be  occupied  with  the  first  year's  grade  of  school  work ; 
afterwards  the  indefiniteness  increases. 

In  some  quarters  a  considerable  approach  to  the  desired  result  is  seen  in  the  statis- 
tical statements.  Ohio  is  able  to  give  the  number  in  each  of  the  branches  taught  in 
1860,  as  follows: 


Alphabet 98,769 

Sesdfaig 630,695 

Spelling 648,972 

Penmanship 569,738 

Arithmetio 543,102 

Geography 267,618 

English  grammar 194,973 

Composition 142,323 

Drawing 124,019 

Vocal  music 151,407 

Mspdrawing 65, 131 

OrslksBona 213,413 

United  States  history 31,171 

Physiol^^y 5,790 

Phyncal  geography 20, 388 

Kstoral  philosophy 5,177 

German 40,813 

Algebra 19,433 


Geometry 3,951 

Trigonometry 1, 349 

Surveying 188 

Chemistry 1,737 

Geology 972 

Botany 3,205 

Astronomy 1,317 

Book-keeping 2,672 

Natural  history 575 

Mental  philosophy.. 447 

Moral  philosophy 134 

Rhetoric 1,818 

Logic 175 

Latin 7,140 

Greek 448 

French 418 

General  history 2,054 


In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  there 
isauapproach  to  this  result.  In  California  the  number  in  each  grade  id  given.  In  the 
city  of  Newcastle,  DeL,  the  branches  taught  are  enumerated ;  but  this  is  not  done  for 
the  State.  Florida  enumerates  those  in  studies  above  the  primary ;  Michigan  and 
IBnnesota,  pupils  in  some  of  the  higher  branches;  New  Jersey  is  expected  to  have 
As  number  in  each  study  for  1881.  In  Pennsylvania  the  number  in  special  studies 
Md  higher  branches  ia  given,  and  in  Baltimore  the  number  in  different  grades.  In 
Viiginia  the  number  in  graded  schools  and  in  higher  branches  is  given. 

Itee  is  a  commendable  effort  to  present  the  statistics  in  this  foil  and  satisfoctory 
Am ;  bat  it  requires  time  for  legislation  and  to  change  the  manner  of  keeping  records 
Md  Bakiag  reports. 

attention  recently  bestowed  upon  courses  of  study  has  resulted  in  the 

i  ift  tertanl  in  whicb  great  consideration  has  been  shown  to  psychological 

I  the  necessities  of  pupU  life ;  they  have  therefore  decided  pedagogical 
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merit.  The  diversity  of  nomenclfttore  in  these  best  arranged  courses  as  yet  greatly 
reduces  their  value  for  purposes  of  philosophical  study  and  comparison ;  and  when 
the  inquirer  passes  out  of  their  range  and  endeavors  to  find  out  what  is  acoomplished 
where  no  definite  course  is  attempted,  he  finds  himself  entirely  baffled  in  his  endeavor 
to  determine  the  precise  educational  value  of  these  statistics.  I  believe  the  removal  of 
this  difficulty  may  be  left  appropriately  to  superintendents  and  teachers,  who  know 
the  practical  value  of  the  result  desired  and  need  only  to  agree  upon  a  settled  mean- 
ing for  the  terms  employed.  I  have  pointed  out  this  desideratum  &om  time  to  time, 
but  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  press  it  urgently,  since  it  has  been  evident  that  all 
who  understand  the  real  value  of  correct  educational  information  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  change  in  this  respect. 

When  the  assignment  of  studies  tot  each  year  of  school  life  has  been  made  in  each 
of  the  several  States  it  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  Wk  to  report  the  number  and 
the  ages  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  each  year  of  the  course,  the  time  of  entrance, 
continuance,  and  promotion  for  each,  and  the  number  whose  school  days  end  in  each 
stage  of  the  series.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  there  is  herein  no  suggestion  that  every  sys- 
tem should  be  the  same  or  that  all  localities  should  have  an  unvarying  programme ; 
but  simply  that  all  shall  agree  as  to  the  terms  employed  and  the  methods  of  reporting, 
so  as  to  facilitate  a  comparative  study  of  the  respective  systems. 

StaUgHoal  tiummairy  of  iMUlMUmMy  Uiitmetany  and  atudentif  at  oolleeted  by  ike  UnUdd  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  from  1871  to  1880. 


1871. 


I 


1878. 


I 


City  schools , 

Kormal  schools 

Commercisl  and  hnsiness  colleges 

Kindergftrten 

Institntions  for  secondary  instraction 

Preparatory  schools  e , 

Institations  for  the  saperior  instmction  of  women. 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theok>gy 

Schools  of  law ; 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institations  for  the  bUnd 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylama,  indnatrial  schools,  and  miacel- 

laneoos  charitiea. 
Beform  schools 


(a) 
65 
SO 


19.448 
445 
168 


1.417,172 
10.922 
6,460 


(b) 
08 
53 


28,104 
773 
263 


1.215,807 
11,778 
8,451 


638 


8,171 


80,227 


811 


4,501 


08,029 


136 
200 
41 
04 
80 


1,163 
2,062 
808 
860 
120 
760 


12,841 
40.827 
8,803 
3,204 
1.722 
7,045 


175 
288 

70 
104 
87 
87 


1,617 
8,040 
724 
435 
151 
726 


11,288 
45,617 
5,305 
8,851 
1.076 
^005 


8,530 

2.032 

886 


267 
518 


4,337 
1.856 


6,807 


852 
831 


10,324 
4.230 


a206  cities  were  inoladed  in  1871 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  7,001,821. 

6326  cities  were  inoladed  in  1872 ;  their  total  popalation  according  to  the  censns  of  1870  waa  8,036,037. 
ein  1871  and  1872  this  class  of  schools  was  inoladed  in  the  table  of  institationB  for  seoondaiy  instrao* 
ti<m. 
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StaiUiieal  nmmary  of  intitUuHons,  insiruetors,  and  atudentSy  ^e.— Continaed. 


1873. 


I 


1874. 


I 


I 


OtyMhools 

Kotmal  schools 

Commercial  and  bosiiieeB  colleges 

KindergSrten ■ 

iBStltations  fior  secondary  instmctioii 

Preforatory  schools 

Institations  for  the  saperior  histraotloii  of  women. 

UairerBities  and  colleges 

SelKMds  of  solenoe ^ 

Sefaoolaofyieology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medSclne,  of  dcntislry,  and  of  pharmacy 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institationa  for  the  blind 

Sebeols  for  feeble-minded  diildren 

Otphan  asyhnns,  indostrial  schools,  and  mlscel- 

koeoos  charities. 
SsfDiB  schoola 


(«) 
114 
112 


27,72« 


514 


1,564,663 
16,620 
22,897 


M4 
86 

205 

823 
70 

110 
87 
04 


5,058 
690 

2,120 

8,106 
747 
573 
158 

1,148 


118,570 

12,487 

24,613 

52,058 

8,950 

8,888 

2,112 

8,681 


124 
126 

55 
1,031 

91 
209 
843 

72 
113 


16,488 
966 
577 
125 

6,406 
697 

2.285 

3,788 
609 
597 
181 

1,121 


976,837 

24,405 

25,892 

1,636 

98,179 

11,414 

23,445 

56,692 

7,244 

4,856 

2,585 

9,096 


40 

28 

0 

178 

84 


545 

218 

1,484 

579 


4,534 

1,916 

768 

22,107 

6,858 


40 

29 

9 

269 


56 


275 

525 

312 

1,678 


4,900 

1,942 

1,265 

26,360 

10,848 


1875. 


I 


i 


1876. 


I 


Ctty  schoola 

KotBMl  schools 

CnMinercial  and  bnaJness  ooUeges 

Bndergfatea 

InslitBtiona  for  secondary  instmotion 

Preparatory  schools 

laatitBtions  for  the  soperior  instraction  of  women. 

Unirecaities  and  colleges 

Scbools  of  scieace 

8cbo«la  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Srhools  of  medkine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Tiaining  schools  tor  nnrses 

TMilliiiiims  fog  the  deaf  and  dnmb 

I  for  the  blind 

» lor  leeble-mindod  children 

Ofepkan  aayfamifl^  indostrial  schooU,  and  misoel- 
iBMOoa  charities. 


(«) 
187 
181 

95 
1,148 
102 
222 
855 

74 
123 

48 
106 


22,152 

1,031 

594 

216 

6.081 

746 

2,405 

3,999 

758 

615 

224 

1,172 


1,180,880 

29,105 

26,109 

2,809 

108,285 

12,954 

23,795 

58,894 

7,157 

5,284 

2,677 

9.971 


(d) 
151 
137 
130 
,229 
105 
225 
856 

75 
124 

42 
102 


23,504 

1,065 

599 

364 

5,999 

786 

2,404 

3,020 

798 

680 

218 

1,201 


1,843,487 

88,921 

25,234 

4,090 

106,647 

12,369 

23,856 

56,481 

7,614 

4,268 

2,664 

10,143 


41 

29 

9 

378 


47 


498 

817 

1,789 

678 


5,087 
2,054 
1,872 
54,204 

10,670 


312 

580 

318 

8,197 

800 


5,209 

2.083 

1,560 

47,489 

12,087 


.  towns,  and  TiOages  were  indaded  in  1878,  which  had  a  population  of  10.042,892. 
Ut7  attiaa,  contahrfng  10,000  inhabltanta  or  more,  were  included  in  1874 ;  their  aggregate  population 

#0T«ltlaaft  mnk  owitahiing  7,590  inhabifcuits  or  more,  reported  in  1875}  their  aggregate  population 

i,  9i  7,500  inhabitants  or  more»  reported  in  1876 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  9,128,955. 
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Statistical  summary  of  instOwtiona^  instrudora,  and  aUtdentBf  4^ — Continned. 


1877, 


i 

.a 


1878. 


I 


1 


City  schools • 

Normal  Bohools 

Commercial  and  bii0ixi688  colleges 

Kindergarten 

Institutions  for  secondary  instniotion 

Preparatory  schools .,. 

Institations  for  the  superior  instniotion  of  women. . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science • 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law ^ 

Schools  of  medicine,  ot  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy . 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institutions  for  the  bUnd 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  misoel- 

laneons  charities. 
Befonn  schools 


(a) 
152 
184 
129 
1,228 
114 
220 
851 

74 
124 

43 
106 


28,830 

1.189 

568 

836 

5,963 

796 

2,805 

8,998 

781 

564 

175 

1,278 


1,240,271 

87,082 

23,496^ 

8.931 

98,871 

12,510 

28,022 

57,834 

8,559 

8,965 

2,811 

11,225 


(b) 
156 
129 
159 
1,227 
114 


76 
125 

50 
106 


27,944 

1,227 

527 

876 

6,747 

818 

2^478 

8,885 

809 

577 

196 

1,837 


1,556,974 
39,669 
21,048 
4,797 
100,874 
12,538 
23,639 
57,987 
18,158 
4,820 
8,012 
11,830 


846 
566 
855 


6,748 
2,179 
1,781 


68 


872 

547 

422 

8,688 

906 


6,036 

2^214 

1,981 

67,082 

13,966 


T" 


1879. 


1880. 


I 


I 


City  schools 

Normal  schools 

Commercial  and  business  colleges 

KindergSrten 

Institutions  for  secondary  instenction 

Pxeparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  superior  instmction  of  women. . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  misoel* 

laneons  charities. 
Beform  schools 


(«) 

207 

144 

195 

1,236 

123 

227 

364 

81 

183 

49 

114 

11 

53 

30 

13 

411 

67 


28,903 

1,422 

535 

452 

5.901 

818 

2,323 

4,241 

884 

600 

224 

1.405 

51 

879 

509 

491 

4.004 

1,066 


1,669,899 

40,029 

22,021 

7,554 

108,784 

13,561 

24,605 

60,011 

10,919 

4,738 

3,019 

.    13,321 

298 

6,891 

2,213 

2,284 

75,020 

14,216 


(d) 

220 

162 

232 

1,264 

125 

227 

864 

88 

142 

48 

120 

15 

66 

80 

18 

430 

68 


29.264 
1,466 

619 

524 
6.009 

860 
2.840 
4,160 

968 


1,660 

59 

418 

682 

480 

4,217 

1,064 


1,710,461 

48,077 

27,146 

8,871 

110,277 

18.289 

2^780 

60,594 

11,684 

5,242 

8,184 

14,006 

828 

6^657 

2.08f 

2,472 

69,161 

11,921 


a  195  cities,  of  7.500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1877 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  0,099,025. 
b  218  dties,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1878 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,294,2701 
4:240  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1879;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,801,814. 
d244  dties,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1880;  their  aggregate  popnlAtioii  was  10,700^8006 
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Table  I.— Pabt  1. — Sumnary  (A)  of  school  age,  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  4-0. 


^tatM  and  TeiTitoriea. 


I 


1^ 

7i 


11 


!< 


It 


11 


Arkaasaa 

CaUfoniiA.... 

Cdondo 

Conoeoticat . 
DeUware  — 

flocidA 

Gwrjcia 

minoja 


lom. 


KflDtDcky  . 
LoaiaUnft.. 


KaiTlaDd 

ICMsaohoaette . 


ICimeflote 

HiMisiippi 

MlMoari 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

Hev  Hampahire . 

New  Jeraey 

Voir  York 

Sorth  CaroUiiA . . 

Obio 

Oregon 

PeoaaylTsnia . . . . 
Bliodelaland.... 
SoBth  Carolina... 

Tomeeaee 

Taxaa 

Tennocit 

Tiiginia 

Waat  Virginia... 
Wiaeonain 


7-21 
e-21 
5-17 
6-21 
4-16 
6-21 
i-21 
e-18 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
06-20 
6-18 
4-21 
5-20 
^15 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
6-20 
5-21 
6-18 
5-15 
5-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
5-15 
6-16 
6-21 
&-14 
5-20 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 


Total. 


DlKriet  of  ColnmUa  . 


par  Mexico. 


6-21 
5-21 
6-17 
5-21 
4-21 
/7-18 


888, 

247, 

215, 

85, 

140, 

85, 

88, 

0433, 

1, 010. 

703, 

586, 

840, 

645, 

278, 

214, 

/830, 

807, 

506, 

W71. 

426, 

723, 

142, 

10. 

671, 

830, 

1.641, 

459. 

al,043, 


26,960 
6116,860 


6375,356 
254,053 


281,283 


,173 
.324 
,820 

69,615 
/1, 370, 000 

52,273 
.128 


a770,070 


<228, 
544, 
230, 
A92, 
555. 
210, 
483. 


{228,128 


883,979 
160,392 


170,490 

70,972 
158,765 

22,119 
119,694 

27,823 

89,315 
236,533 
704,041 
511,283 
426,057 
231,434 
265,581 

68,440 
149,827 
162,431 
806, 777 
962,556 
180,248 
236,704 
476,376 

92,549 
9,045 

64,341 

204,961 

1, 031, 593 

225,606 

747,138 

37,633 
937,310 

44,780 
134,072 
290.141 
186,786 

75,238 
220,736 
142,850 


117,^8 


100,966 

12,618 

078,421 


27,046 

145,100 

431,038 

321,659 

259,836 

137,667 

6193, 874 

45,626 

103, 113 

85,778 

233,127 

6213,898 

6117,161 

156,761 

6219.132 

660,166 

5,401 

48,966 

115,194 

573,089 

147,802 

476,279 

27,435 

601,627 

29,065 


191,461 


48,606 
128,404 

91,704 
197, 510 


15,851,875 


2,507.990 


9, 680, 403 


5,744,188 


7,148 
12,030 
43,558 


40,654 


ooiy. 


7,070 
/38,260 

0For  whites ;  for  colored,  6-16. 
/Estimated  by  the  Bnreaa. 
gin  the  conntiea. 


4,212 
8,042 

26,439 
6,758 
8,970 

AIM 


2,847 
8,170 
20,637 


80 
140.6 


179.02 
(2158 


150 
136 
148 
121 
102 
118 
120 
irl76 
177 
141 

94 

77.5 
alOO 
109 
142.8 
105.3 
192 
179 

54 
150 

89.6 
147 
184 

77 

68 
fpZ 
125 
113 

99 
162.5 


109 


193 


2,506 


AInl87& 
ilnl877. 
ilnl876. 


96 
il82 
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Table  L— Part  h—Sumnuiry  (A)  of  school  age,  population,  ^c— Continued. 


Torrltoriee. 

1 

1 

111 

it 

4 

< 

■5 

Utah 

ft-l8 
05-21 
07-21 

40,672 
024,223 

24.326 
al4. 032 
02,090 

8,048 
o650 
Ol,400 
O800 
o200 

17, 178 
o9,585 
ol,287 

1,845 

&426 

06921 

a&582 

ol70 

128 

"Wwhington 

087.5 

"Wyoming 

Indian* 

Cheiokees 

5,413 

Chickaaawa. 

Choctawa 

2,600 
3,481 

Creeka 

S^mJnolwi 

"^ 

Total 

184,405 

40.654 

101, 118 

61,154 



Grand  total 

15,536,280 

2,638.644 

9,781,521 

6, 805, 342 



a  In  1870. 


&  Estimated. 


SCHOOL  AOE8  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  diagram  ahows  that  there  are  sixteen  different  school  ages  in  the 
States  and  Territories ;  the  longest,  extending  from  four  years  of  age  to  twenty-one, 
oovers  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  shortest,  from  eight  years  of  age  to  four- 
teen, a  period  of  six  years  only. 


Diagram  No.  1,  showing  tha  different  schoo] 

ages  in 

the  Statu  and  TenUorie*  duHng  1880. 
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Taslb  L— Part  ^Summary  (B)  of  Ihe  number  of  Uaehen  employed  in  the  pubUo  aohooh 
OMd  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teaekere  in  the  reepeoHve  States  and  Territories. 


Number  of  tMdhen. 


Male.      Female. 


Average  monthly 
salazy. 


Male.      Female* 


AAMBSSM. mm. 

California.... 

Colorado 

Coimeeticat . 
Ddawaie .... 

Iteida 

Oeofsia. 


lofwa 

Xentaeky  . 


¥iiWiirhna< 
Michigan. 


XiaiBSippi 

Xteaoori 

Sebraaka 

VeTada ..........' 

Kev  Hampahlre . 

Kev  Jcsney 

KewTork 

VecthCaroliita... 

Ohio 

Orefon 

FeaDsyhrania  — 


South  Carolina.. 


yermaat 

TbgiBiA 

W«t  Virginia. 


Total  nnmbcr  of  teachers  in  Statee. . 


2.0M 
1.482 
1,208 

247 
d746 
(6d4) 

076 


1,«71 
805 

8,887 

481 

d2,864 


420 


(fl^OOO) 


8,834 
7,802 
7,254 
8,606 
4,418 


18,421 
6,776 

14,844 
4,274 
2,846 


(2,025) 


/2,825 
1,880 
1,133 
4,072 
1,874 
^411 
6^068 
1,670 


001 
7,002 
8,040 
11,826 

635 
0,782 

204 
1,887 
4,707 
8,088 

725 
8.000 
8,104 
2,018 


/4,600 
1,705 
7,462 
0,877 
8.841 
2,158 
4,870 
2,430 
105 
2,880 
2,486 

22,738 
1,000 

12,358 
670 

11,643 
1,001 
1,284 
1,247 
1,278 
8,601 
1,864 
1,030 
7,187 


(a$20  06) 


b$50  00 

80  26 

e42  84 

56  43 

030  83 

(MO  00) 
50  00 
4102 
87  20 
8116 
32  47 

(031  75) 

(27  50) 
82  87  I 

(41  06) 
67  54 
87  28 
35  20 

(30 
9^35  00 
86  12 
101  47 
34  12 
65  82 

(41  40) 

(2175) 
56  00 
44  10 
32  86 
70  24 
25  24 

(26  66) 


2440  00 
64  73 
040  87 
85  46 

024  70 

80  00 
8180 
85  20 
26  28 
25  08 


21  68 

80  50 
25  78 
27  52 


105) 


yA30  00 

81  82 
77  00 
22  23 

82  00 


80  00 
83  88 
28  42 
42  00 


27  84 
20  20 


17  44 
24  65 

(28  10) 

{37  14  I        <24  01 


(280,034) 


>o1b  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $101.75;  of  women,  $64.30. 

>  district  the  a¥erage  salary  of  men  is  $88 ;  of  women,  $48. 
sr ;  number  of  females  in  sommer. 

jT  of  men  was  $87;  of  women,  $40. 

cities  the  average  salary  of  males  is  $85.74 ;  of  females,  $85.06. 
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Tablb  I.— Pakt  1.-- Summary  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  4-0. — Continued. 


Territories. 

Number  of  teachers. 

Average  monthly 
salary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

AriVOn  A-  T , T rx,-.,-rr-T--x.....,.,..r. 

48              53 
184             152 
84             899 
(al60) 

62              99 

6182             615 

282             235 

<i236           d824 

«20             «29 

(em 

$83  00 
26  70 
90  16 
85  00 
71  64 

$70  00 
2190 
62  24 

Dakota 

District  of  Colambia 

W,dio 

Mod tMi ftx--T--T ,.--,.,,.-,.,,  ,,.,,. 

56  41 

Kew  Mexico 

TIteh 

e35  00 
d41  14 
(ess 

&22  00 

Washington 

(233  34 

"WyOtniiPff  T.....-xr, r 

94) 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Chickasaws.... 

Cboctaws 

dSOOO 

(250  00 

Creeks 

Seminoles 

d50  00 

dSO  00 

Total  nomber  of  teachers  in  Territories 

(2.610) 

Grand  total 

(282.  A^^ 

' 

1 

a  Number  necessary  to  supply  the  schools ;  actual  number  of  schools,  155. 


6  In  1875. 


.In  1878. 


din  1879. 


a  In  1877. 


lu  1870  the  correspondents  of  the  Office  included  the  pnblio  school  officers  of  thirty- 
seven  States  and  Territories.  At  present  all  of  the  thirty-eight  States  and  eleven 
Territories  are  represented  in  the  list.  A  comparison  of  Table  I  with  the  correspond- 
ing table  of  1870  will  show  marked  increase  in  the  amount  and  greater  uniformity 
in  the  character  of  the  information  furnished  to  the  Office  from  the  several  States. 
Table  I  has,  in  consequence,  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  headings 
imder  which  no  returns  were  possible  ten  years  ago ;  such  are  those  relatirg  to  the 
duration  of  the  school  year,  the  distribution  of  school  population  as  regards  second 
age,  and  the  sources  of  rev^nne.^ 

The  expression  "  State  systems,''  generally  employed  with  reference  to  the  free  schools 
in  the  United  States,  indicates  the  perfect  independence  of  each  State  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  educational  affairs.  For  obvious  reasons  the  different  practices  growing 
out  of  such  independence  will  never  entirely  disappear,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should ;  nevertheless  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  approach  towards  imiform- 
ity  in  the  general  outlines  of  the  systems  which  seems  remarkable  in  view  of  the  di- 
versity of  educational  conditions  in  the  several  States  prior  to  1870,  the  opposite  theo- 
ries which  prevailed  in  different  sections,  and  the  great  contrast  between  the  newly 
settled  States  and  the  older  Commonwealths  in  social  conditions  and  available  resources. 
The  agreement  in  the  systems  as  now  reported  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence or  the  decline  of  illiteracy  as  in  particulars  which  admit  of  tabulated  rep- 
resentation, the  machinery,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  of  education.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  this  machinery,  this  order  of  procedure,  which  gives  rise  to  dif- 
ferent ranks,  progression  of  exercises,  grades,  &c.,  furnishes  convenient,  indeed  neces- 
sary, means  for  the  systematic  conduct  and  examination  of  the  work  of  public  instruo- 
tion.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  significance  to  Table  L  There  are  brought  into 
comparative  view  the  conditions  of  intelligence  comprehended  in  the  public  school 

>For  detailed  statements  of  the  changes  and  growth  in  public  school  systems  since  1870,  see  the 
heading  State  School  System,  under  the  respective  States,  in  the  abstracts  following. 
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systems  of  the  States.  The  results,  as  manifested  in  the  development  of  individuals 
aiid  the  increase  of  knovrledge,  must  be  learned  firom  other  sources. 

In  all  the  States  public  instruction  is  provided  (1)  in  rural  schools,  which  are  in  gen- 
eral ungraded,  and  (2)  in  city  schools,  which  are  graded  from  primary  to  high,  inclusive. 
All  the  States  contemplate  and  most  of  them  have  some  provision  for  the  special 
training  of  teachers  and  some  prescribed  mode  for  ascertaining  their  qualifications 
and  regulating  their  appointment. 

In  1870  Delaware  and  Oregon  had  no  State  executive  school  officer.  Now  every 
State  system  includes  a  department  of  supervision,  whose  chief  officer  is  elected  by  the 
people  in  21  States,  appointed  by  the  governor  in  8,  elected  by  the  legislature  in  3, 
and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  6.  However  much  the  duties  and 
authority  of  this  officer  vary  in  the  several  States,  he  is  in  every  instance  required  to 
make  reports.  Every  agency  promoting  the  improvement  of  schools  is  affected  by 
these  reports.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  their  value. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Th  e  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  particular  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  rural  schools 
hare  been  plainly  stated  in  my  previous  reports.  Within  the  last  two  years  iuforma- 
tiou  concerning  these  schools  has  been  somewhat  fuller  and  more  explicit,  and  as  a 
consequence  th«ir  deficiencies  and  their  wants  are  more  clearly  perceived.  J^rom  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two  years,  there  is  good  ground  for  belief  that 
the  improvement  of  this  class  of  schools  will  be  steady  aud  rapid.  To  realize  the 
important  relation  they  bear  to  the  public  welfare,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
upwards  of  two-thirds  of  our  youth  must  look  to  them  for  instniction.  By  means  of 
rural  schools  the  whole  tone  of  life  in  agricultural  districts  may  bo  elevated  and  a 
more  uniform  standard  of  intelligence  maintained  throughout  the  various  sections  of 
oar  country. 

The  district  system  as  it  exists  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  States  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools.  Its  disastrous  cfi'octs  are  summed  up 
in  reports  from  every  section :  small  schools,  short  terms,  mciigro  salaries,  poor  teachers, 
incessant  change,  multiplicity  of  irresponsible  officers,  and  instruction  devoid  of  spirit 
aad  lacking  the  conditions  necessary  to  steady  progression. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Maine,  thus  graphically 
illustrate  the  situation: 

Statistics  on  file  in  this  office  collected  *  *  »  last  year  from  292  towns  show  702 
summer  terms  of  school,  in  which  the  average  attendance  ranged  from  two  to  twelve 
pnpils.  Assuming  like  conditions  to  exist  in  the  towns  not  reporting,  there  were  at 
kast  1,200  out  of  4,000  school  districts  in  the  State  in  which  the  schools  were  thus 
small  and  short,  and  poor  necessarily.  The  story  in  regard  to  very  many  of  these  is 
tfild  in  the  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  one  of 
our  towns: 

"District  No.  27. — Number  of  scholars  in  district,  3;  number  registered  in  summer 
scfaooly  3;  average  attendance,  2 ;  length  of  term,  5  weeks.  The  two  pupils  attending 
rtgolarly  made  fair  progress  considering  the  brief  length  of  the  term.  No  winter 
term." 

The  township  system  is  universally  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  district, 
and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  legislatures  of  the  States  should  meet  the 
demaDd. 

GRADED  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  efficiency  of  these  schools  would  be  greatly  increased  by  proper  attention  to 
thftorder  and  continuity  of  studies;  on  this  point  the  experience  of  other  countries 
will  be  found  suggestive.  The  Austrian  school  law  of  April  18,  1869,  makes  provision 
iot  graded  elementary  schools  and  ungraded  elementary  schools,  the  former  being 
iiteiided  {€ft  cities  and  towns  and  the  latter  for  villages.  Both  the  graded  and  the 
SBgnded  schools  admit  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  which  is  the 
•UigiiteTj  school  age.    In  the  graded  schools  there  is  a  teachef  for  every  class,  the 
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number  of  pupils  in  a  class  seldom  exceeding  50.  In  the  ungraded  schools,  howcTer, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  only  one  teacher,  who  has  to  instruct  from  100  to  150  pupils.  The 
law  of  1869  fixes  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  one  teacher  at  80,  but  the  majority 
of  communities  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  more  than  one  teacher.  The  following  are 
the  courses  of  instruction  prescribed  for  ungraded  schools : 

School  of  three  divieUma. 


Branohes  of  instractioii. 


Iteligions  instraction 

Mother  tongae 

Arithmetio 

l^atural  history 

Geography  and  history 

"Writing 

Drawing  and  elementary  geometry  .. 

Singing T. 

Gymnastics 

Total  number  of  hours  a  week  . 


First 
division. 


I 


Second 
diviaion. 


§  =  i 


Houn. 


Htnin. 
2 
10 

4 


19 


25 


Third 
division. 


it 

•si- 

z:  a*  « 

ft 


Hours. 


9 

19 
4 
2 
2 


28 


a  For  girls,  1  hoar. 
School  of  Uoo  classes,  each  having  two  divisions. 


Branches  of  instmction. 


First  class. 


First 
division. 


§ 
I 

1 

I 


Second 
division. 


n 


la 


I 


Second  class. 


First 
division. 


«  o 
Is  * 


Second 
division. 


-I 


Beligions  instmction 

Mother  tongae 

Arithmetic 

Nataral  history 

Geography  and  history 

Writing 

Drawing  and  elementary  geometry . 

Singing 

Gymnastioa 

Total  nnmber  of  hoars  a  week . 


Hours. 


Hours. 


Hours. 
2 

10 
4 
2 
2 
2 

03 
1 
2 


Hours. 


2 
10 
4 
2 
2 
2 
03 
1 
2 


18 


22 


28 


28 


(iFor  girls,  1  hour. 
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Brides  the  above  branches,  girlg  receive  instruction  in  needlework  in  all  the  un- 
graded schools. 

In  our  own  country,  graded  courses  of  study,  wherever  adopted,  have  accomplished 
excellent  results.  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  St^ite  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  bears  testimony  to  this  eflfect. 

George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  says: 

The  examinations  which  were  made  last  year  in  two  grades  of  the  schools  of  Nor- 
folk County,  and  of  which  a  report  was  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  forty-third 
annual  report  of  the  board,  originated  in  an  effort  to  find  a  proper  basis  for  a  course 
of  studies  which,  so  far  as  the  leading  branches  of  study  were  concerued,  should  bo 
uniform  for  the  county.  So  different  were  the  theories  of  what  the  schools  should 
aim  to  accomplish  and  so  diverse  the  methods  and  various  the  means  for  carrying  out 
the  theories,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  make  out  a  course  which  would  be  gen- 
erally accepted  throughout  the  county.  No  detailed  report  was  at  first  contemplated, 
but  simply  a  statement  of  the  general  result  upon  the  basis  assumed.  But  the  exami- 
nations revealed  such  a  diversity  of  attainments  in  the«e  fundamental  branches  that  it 
seemed  advisable  to  present  to  the  school  officers  of  the  county  a  statement  of  tho 
results  in  detail,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their  study  might  lead  to  greater 
oniformity  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Walton  again  says : 

Observations  in  the  schools  show  that  where  there  is  no  well  arranged  course  of 
*Mudie8  the  schools  are  very  imperfectly  graded.  They  also  show  that  the  schools  are 
well  graded  in  proportion  to  the  vigilance  of  school  officials  in  holding  the  teachers 
to  the  prescribed  course  through  their  examinations  and  through  the  examination 
of  the  several  classes  in  passing  over  the  course  prescribed.  And  actual  results  de- 
monstrate that  at  least  one  year  in  six  is  saved  in  completing  tho  ordinary  branches 
of  study  by  even  an  imperfect  grading  of  the  schools. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Campbell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  California, 
regrets  that  under  the  new  provisions  **tho  power  to  adopt  a  county  course  of  study 
is  vested  nowhere.'' 

Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Tennessee,  has 
•ddres^d  a  circular  to  teachers  through  county  superintendents  setting  forth  a  flexi- 
ble system  of  grading. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Colorado  in  January,  1880,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools.  In  rec- 
ommending to  teachers  and  officers  throughout  the  State  the  course  adopted.  Hon. 
J.  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent,  says: 

Believing  that  our  country  schools  will  be  controlled  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  by  a  shifting  procession  of  inexperienced  teachers,  this  effort  to 
assist  them  by  furnishing  an  outline  of  the  work  they  are  expected  to  do  commends 
itself  to  me  as  reasonable  and  important.  Within  the  limits  of  this  course  there  is 
room  enough  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  invention  and  individuality  of  such  as  have 
them,  while  the  less  ^fted  will  find  these  suggestions  a  daily  help  and  guide. 

Upon  county  supenntendent^i,  more  than  all  others,  depends  the  introduction  or  use 
of  this  course  of  study.  It  will  not  introduce  itself.  It  wUl  require  the  patient,  per- 
sistent labor  of  years.    Is  not  the  end  worth  the  effort  T 

Hon.  J.  L.  Denton,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Arkansas,  in  his 
annual  rex>ort  recommends  the  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  prepared  for 
Illinois. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State-  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
ports very  encouraging  progress  in  the  introduction  of  the  "graded  system"  into  rural 
districts. 

There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  delay  in  the  universal  application  of  a  plan  at  once 
■o  simple  and  effective.  The  branches  taught  in  the  country  schools  are  few  in  num- 
bw  (being  in  general  only  orthography,  reading,  wilting,  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic),  and  it  requires  but  little  thought  to  systematize  the  instruction  or  to 
Bfi^QSt  a  model  scheme  to  the  requirements  of  particular  schools. 
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SELECTION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Great  complaint  is  made  of  tho  lack  of  competent  teachers  in  the  mral  schools. 
This  arises  from  the  insufficient  number  of  trained  teachers,  bad  modes  of  appoint- 
ment, loTw  salaries,  short  school  yeare,  and  uncertain  tenure  of  office.  Facts  bearing 
upon  the  first  named  condition  are  given  in  Table  I  and  under  the  head  of  State 
School  System  in  the  abstracts.  The  township  system  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
other  conditions,  but  will  not  of  itself  accomplish  complete  reform. 

The  present  modes  of  appointment  are  open  to  severe  criticism.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  matter  rests  virtually  with  county  superintendents  or  local  trustees ;  but, 
ns  no  standards  of  qualification  obtain  for  these  officers,  their  judgment  of  teachers 
JK  exceedingly  unreliable.  Efforts  have  recently  been  made  in  certain  of  the  States 
t«  place  this  matter  of  appointment  on  a  better  basis.  In  Connecticut  the  council  of 
education  recommends  to  the  legislature  the  passage  of  an  act  in  regard  to  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers.  In  Vermont  the  association  of  teachers  has  prepared  a  plan 
to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  looking  to  improved  methods  of  appointing  and 
licensing  teachers.  It  must  be  admitt-ed  that  with  all  defects  in  training  and  in  modes 
of  appointment  the  teachers  are  better  than  their  wages. 

By  reference  to  Table  I,  Part  1,  columns  of  average  duration  of  school  in  days  and 
of  average  monthly  salaries,  the  current  rates  in  the  several  States  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

METHODS  OF  COMPUTING  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES. 

The  methods  of  computing  the  average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  have  not  been 
uniform.  Special  attention  was  called  to  this  hy  a  letter  received  from  State  Super- 
intendent Slade,  of  Illinois,  containing  the  following  statement  and  inquiry: 

In  making  np  statistics  in  this  office  my  attention  has  been  called  to  two  ways  of 
reaching  averages  of  teachers*  wages.  For  instance,  if  two  teachers  are  employed  in 
a  township,  one  at  $60  a  month  and  the  other  at  $100,  the  average  may  be  stated  to 
l>»>  $80  a  month.  Or,  the  first,  being  employed  six  months,  receives  $360;  the  second, 
being  employed  ten  months,  receives  $1,000;  making  a  total  payment  for  sixteen 
months  of  $1,1)60,  an  average  of  $85  a  month. 

This  last  is  the  average  that  has  heretofore  been  sought  in  this  State.  It  occurs 
to  me  to  ask  you  whether  this  is  the  practice  in  other  States.  If  the  jiractice  is  not 
uniform  throughout  the  States,  comparison  of  averages  cannot  be  fairly  made;  for 
since,  as  a  rule,  the  teachers  who  receive  the  higher  wages  are  employed  for  the  longer 
terms,  the  second  way  stated  will  give  a  higher  average  than  the  first. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  State  and  territorial  superintendents 
and  to  several  city  superintendents,  with  a  request  that  they  should  inform  this  Office 
of  the  method  of  computation  employed  in  their  respective  offices.  The  answers  re- 
ceived which  make  a  definite  reply  to  the  inquiry  describe  the  practices  of  a  large 
number  of  offices.  The  first  method  mentioned  by  Superintendent  Slade  is  employed 
in  Colorado,  Florida,  Indiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Soujh  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin  (T),  and  Washington  Territoij;  methods  essentially  like  the  first 
are  used  in  Connecticut  and  in  New  Hampshire;  the  first  is  the  commoner  method 
employed  by  county  officials  in  Missouri.  The  second  method  is  employed  in  Ala- 
bama, Illinois,  Louisiana  (in  counties),  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia  (in  counties),  and  West  Virginia ;  methods  similar  to  the  second,  in 
Iowa  and  Dakota. 

In  thB  cities  the  teachers  are  employed  an  equal  number  of  months  usually,  and 
therefore  the  varying  element  of  time  does  not  enter  into  the  computation  of  teachers' 
wages.    The  same  is  true  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Answers  which  do  not  fall  readily  into  the  above  classification  have  been  received 
from  New  York,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont. 

Superintendent  Gilmour,  of  New  York,  reports  that  average  yearly  and  average 
weekly  wages  are  computed.  *  *  The  first  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  amount 
expended  for  teachers'  wages  by  the  number  of  duly  qualified  teaehers  employed  for 
the  full  legal  term  of  school,  28  weeks;  the  second,  by  dividing  the  average  yearly 
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salary  by  the  average  nnmberof  weeks  schools  were  taught."  Hon.  J.  J.  Bums,  State 
school  commissioner  of  Ohio,  says:  "We  divide  the  whole  amount  expended  for 
toitlon  by  the  aggregate  of  the  number  of  months  taught.*'  In  Vermont,  township 
averages  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  paid  teachers  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  weeks  taught  in  town ;  county  averages,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several 
township  averages  by  the  number  of  towns  in  the  county;  State  averages,  by  divid- 
ing the  sum  of  county  averages  by  the  number  of  counties. 

Several  superintendents  gave  opinions  worthy  of  consideration.  Hon.  J.  G.  Baird, 
amistant  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  board  of  education,  says : 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate  statement  of  the  average  wages  per  month 
of  teachers.  That  could  be  obtained  only  by  having  certain  data  which  the  average 
school  committee  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to  give :  (1)  the  exact  aggregate  length 
of  time  which  the  schools  of  a  particular  town,  in  any  given  year,  have  been  taught 
by  male  teachers  ;  (2)  the  exact  amount  of  compensation  received  by  these  teachers  iu 
the  aggregate ;  (3)  the  exact  amount  of  time  that  the  schools,  as  aforesaid,  have  boon 
taught  by  i'emale  teachers ;  (4)  the  exact  amount  of  their  total  compensation.  The  first 
two.  properly  used,  give  the  average  per  month  of  male  t^jachers ;  the  last  two,  of  female 
teachers  for  the  to\%ii  in  question.  Then  to  obtain  the  average  for  any  county  i  t  is  nec- 
essary to  add  together  all  the  several  lengths  of  time  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county, 
for  male  tex&chers,  and  to  obtain  in  the  same  way  the  grand  total  of  their  compensa- 
tion; then,  to  use  these  totals  in  the  proper  way.  In  the  same  manner  for  iemale 
teachers. 

Then,  further,  to  ascertain  the  average  wages  per  month  for  the  State  the  total 
amount  of  time  taught  by  all  the  male  teachers  in  the  State  must  be  found  by  adding 
up  the  totals  of  all  the  counties;  and  the  total  of  all  their  wages  must  be  found  in 
like  manner.    And  so  of  female  teachers. 

Superintendent  Smart,  of  Indiana,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his  letter : 

I  believe  that  the  second  method  will  not  produce  the  average  wages  of  teachers, 
bat  that  it  will  produce  the  average  cost  of  a  month's  tuitUnif  which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  average  compensation  of  teachers  in  any  State,  wo  must  find 
bow  many  teachers  are  employed  at  a  specific  price  per  mouth,  and  how  many  are 
employed  at  another  8i>ecific  price  per  month,  and  so  on,  and  make  the  average  from 
the  primary  statement. 

Superintendent  Newell,  of  Maryland,  closes  his  letter  with  the  following  remark : 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  think  the  attention 
of  statisticians  should  be  direct-ed,  namely,  the  numberof  months  for  which  the  salary 
is  paid  during  the  year;  for  a  school  that  pays  $60  a  month  for  10  months  is  better 
in  every  respect  than  one  which  pays  |70  for  8  months;  yet  by  the  tables  the  latter 
would  seem  the  best.  The  substitution  of  actual  yearly  earnings  for  monthly  salary 
would  remove  this  source  of  false  inference. 

Superintendent  Beadle,  of  Dakota,  says : 

We  find  the  total  number  of  months  taught  by  all  the  teachers  reported  and  the 
total  amount  paid  them  for  wages  as  reported  in  the  same  divisions,  being  careful  to 
observ'e  that  the  average  is  taken  only  irom  those  reports  which  give  both  items. 
We  then  divide  the  latter  aggregate  amount  by  the  former  total  number  and  treat 
the  qnotlent  aa  the  average  rate  of  wages  sought. 
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Table  I. — Part  2. — Summary  (A)  of  annual  income  and  expenditure,  ^c. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

(Jeorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

"Maine 

Vf  aryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MIsst.uri  - 

l^obraaka , 

Nevada 

New  Haropslflre 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Hhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

Total 


i 

a 


Annual  expenditure. 


1388,013 

256, 190 

8, 573, 108 

522,580 

1, 481, 701 

183, 313 

139, 710 

471, 029 

7, 836, 952 

4, 402. 850 

5, 254, 268 

2, 100, 507 

1, 031. 665 

480.320 

1,047,715 

1, 483,  862 

a,  622, 609 

3, 002, 032 

1, 582,  Oil 

740, 036 

4, 020, 860 

1, 121, 795 

158,947 

562,116 

1, 928, 374 

10, 412, 363 

399,290 

7, 185, 420 

303,162 

8, 046, 116 

558,451 

440, 110 

799, 217 

891,235 

417,491 

1,290,288 

791,083 

2,697,800 


82,684,489 


Hi 


$10, 196 
256,659 
115,922 
96.494 


709,695 
410, 782 
879,979 
389, 116 
16. 698 


$11, 872 


M7,286 

26,441 
2,300 
8,021 


74,801 
148, 750 
610, 5S6 
725, 722 
157, 897 


137,894 

193, 035 
51,905 
38,372 

193, 999 

1, 176, 230 

18,132 

798, 736 
87,043 

952, 605 
57,338 
13, 010 
41, 077 
27,665 


91,106 
74,109 
245,843 


8, 805,  386 


$362, 593 
192,665 
2, 207, 044 
186,426 
1,011,730 
138. 819 
97, 115 


12, 178 
36,074 


25,489 
34,986 
54,920 


64,500 
9.088 


46,274 


14,125 
34,406 
115, 400 
15, 116 
96,681 

7,185 
79, 331 

9,835 
18, 612 
17, 355 
12,648 
11,239 
89, 210 

9,811 
59,655 


e4, 587, 015 
3, 365, 046 

c2,  901, 948 

1,088,504 

736,890 


$1,000 

10, 347 
400,868 

93,179 
273. 710 

64.472 
3.557 


2, 235, 232 


1, 139, 321 

328,589 
13. 828 


(7948,096 

1, 141, 753 
p4, 491, 225 

1, 909, 941 
993,205 
669, 393 

2, 218, 637 

532,304 

83,706 

414, 590 

1, 446, 178 

7, 638, 922 
318,463 

5, 017, 542 
210. 429 

4, 510. 197 
405,605 
287,403 
696,680 
674,869 
360,320 
714, 783 
622,483 

1, 508,  692 


909,  538  I  54, 551, 201 


218, 878 

474, 252 
600,512 


678.820 

366,382 

9.580 

98,  -252 

253. 791 

1,481.826 

3,181 

1, 254, 004 

9.360 

1, 906, 790 

71,422 

5,604 

69,750 

89,264 

82,726 

101, 010 

110, 961 

356,582 


$375,466 

a238, 056 

2, 864, 671 

395,627 

1, 408, 375 

c207,281 

all4, 895 

471, 029 

7, 531, 942 

04,491,850 

4, 921. 248 

1, 818, 387 

803,490 

480, 320 

hi,  047, 081 

1,544,367 

5, 156, 731 

3, 109, 915 

1, 706, 114 

a830, 704 

ct3, 152, 178 

1, 137, 995 

jlU,  245 

565, 339 

1,928,374 

10, 412, 378 

352,882 

7, 166  963 

314, 017 

7,449,013 

644,200 

824,629 

724,*862 

753,346 

454.285 

946,109 

716. 864 

2, 230, 772 


111 


$130, 007 

198, 608 

6, 914. 303 

682,410 


d440,788 
132,729 


15,875,566 
11,817,955 
9, 432, 359 
4, 633, 044 
2, 188. 407 
/TOO,  OCO 
2. 995. 131 


10, 000, 000 
3, 156, 210 

7, 353, 401 

2, 064. 768 

275. 274 

2, 329, 913 

6, 244, 139 

80,747,509 

179, 561 

21,851,718 

567,863 

25, 467, 097 

1, 894, 122 

851, 016 

1,066,996 


1, 177. 545 
1, 670, 535 
5, 303, 298 


12,656,050  78,«J6,399  I  177.842,331 


a  Items  not  fully  reported. 


/In  1878. 


b  Paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  counties  and  g  Includes  miscellaneous  expenditures. 

therefore  not  included  in  State  expenditure.  A  So  reported,  though  the  items  given  amount  to 

e  Includes  $1,690  expended   for  colored  schools  $1,048,386. 

outside  of  Wilmington.  i  Total  of  reported  items. 

dFor  white  schools  only.  ;  So  reported,  though  the  items  given  amount  to 

a  Includes  salaries  of  superintendents.  $145,191. 
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Table  I.— Part  2.— /Summary  (A)  of  annual  income  and  expenditure,  ^-c— Cont'd. 


1 
1  - 

Annnal  expenditure. 

II 

Territories. 

1 

i 

^1 

1 

s 

e 

1 

^ 

i9. 
in 
II 

111 

Arironn .......... 

$67,02# 

124  903 

476,  957 

51,530 

78.730 

625,473 

132,194 

olOo,  520 

o7,056 

60,803 
58,000 
31,700 
28,356 
7,500 

$61,172 

124,483 

438,567 

88,812 

59,463 

618,890 

132,194 

0114,379 

022,120 

60,803 
68,000 
81, 700 
28,356 
7,500 

$113, 074 

Dakota 

t41,031 
46, 349 

$64,818 
277,012 
83,844 

♦19,134 

104,346 

4,968 

ol33, 952 

DiiitofColnnibift. 
Mabo 

$10,860 

1,206.355 

Iffnntsnn             ... 

118, 912 

Keir  Mexico 

615,432 
100,343 
094,019 
022,120 

63,458 

4,535 

o2,885 

Utah 

25,816 
ol4, 592 

1,500 
o2,883 

372, 728 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indiia: 
Cben>kees 

0220,405 
061,675 

Chickajnws . . . 

• 

Cboctawe  .... 

CTy«k0     

8eminolea  ..... 

Total 

1,255,750 

127.788  1      15,243  j        607,088 

189, 326 

1, 106, 439 

2. 227, 096 

Grand  total  .. 

83,910,239 

8,  933, 174 

924,781 

55,158,289 

12,795,370  1  80,032,838 

180,069,427 

a  In  1879. 


6  In  1875. 


Table  I. — Part  2. — Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure. 


h 

II 

as 
P4 

1 

Hi 

n  ■ 
1^^ 

Expenditure  in  the  year  per  cap 
ita  of  population  between  6  and 
16,  incliulinj?   interest   on   the 
valuo  of  all  school  property. 

« ,      .. 

o$14  9l 

612  44 

61151 

11  07 

930 

9  06 

9  03 

o8  17 

7  99 

06  92 

o$14  93 

617  17 

617  07 

17  80 

11  01 

14  87 

11  63 
oil  25 

12  29 
e8  00 

o$l9  60 
627  35 
624  15 
81  38 
17  91 
19  14 

17  35 
al8  45 

18  91 
c24  03 

$14  60 
1128 
9  74 

$11  52 

al2  77 

014  14 

Sstimated. 


6  In  1879. 


0  In  1878. 
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Ta^le  I. — Part  2. —  Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure— Contmned, 


u 

si 

States  and  Territories. 

"J 
5^ 

5  §.9  J 

S^5 

^^* 

^«M(D 

iiftwo 

"CtM 

fl  o  5 

1^^ 

'S  oS 

'Vt^  P  o 

a  o 

?       S 

B  ©-"3 

1^ 

niinois              

$6  70 

a6  39 

6  34 

$9  61 
c8  12 
10  09 

$15  68 

Delaware 

New  York 

18  16 

Ohio 

6  15 

8  59 

18  47 

$8  83 

$9  97 

Venuont 

603 

580 

65  70 

9  18 
12  72 

lodiana 

7  96 
68  11 

Michigan 

KanHftH      .•••«   .TT r rr 

5  33 
5  27 

7  85 

8  87 

13  20 
11  44 

767 

8  00 

Oregon 

Maryland  ...... .....«---\ rr ,Tr,- 

5  00 

8  64 

16  37 

'Washington 

&4  72 

68  15 

611  92 

WiBGonain 

465 
4  66 
e3  33 
8  23 

7  51 
663 
c5  25 
9  48 

11  37 

948 

el  63 

16  82 

9  79 

11  33 

Haine 

Utah 

c3  33 
6  21 

New  Jersey 

8  08 

"West  Virginia 

3  01 

4  43 

6  90 

liOnisiana 

51  59 
1  56 

66  74 
2  70 

Miosissippi 

4  01 

Virginia 

1  52 

8  82 

6  57 

2  20 

2  38 

Soath  Carolina 

142 
1  29 

2  12 

3  86 

Kentucky 

5  97 

Georgia 

1  08 

1  99 

8  31 

North  Carolina 

98 
96 

1  12 

2  09 
68  42 

2  84 

3  17 

Alabama 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

c7  61 

ell  81 

a  Does  not  include  expenditore  for  hooks.         6  In  1879. 


c  In  1878. 


Table  I,  Part  2,  shows  that  there  is  great  ineqnality  between  the  States  in  respect 
to  school  funds.  Complaints  of  meagre  salaries  are  not  confined  to  States  having  the 
smallest  funds,  but  where  State  and  local  resources  are  extremely  limited  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  evil  can  be  remedied  without  some  degree  of  national  aid. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Governor  George  B.  McClellan,  in  his  report  for  the  year  as 
president  of  the  State  board  of  education  of  New  Jersey,  is  applicable  to  every  State : 

It  is  suggested  as  a  tit  subject  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  legislature 
whether  there  should  not  be  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  system  and  the  de- 
termination of  a  course  of  education;  of  the  location,  number,  and  grade  of  schools : 
of  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  various  grades;  the  duties,  salaries,  and 
allowances  of  the  county  superintendents  and  all  otlier  officials  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  other  subjects  of  expense  that  can  be  foreseen, 
and  thus  establish  at  least  the  minimum  of  outlay,  which,  under  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  should  be  provided  for  by  general  taxation.  This  being  done,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  fix  the  rate  of  the  State  school  tax  each  year  so  that  it  would 
produce  the  required  som. 
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teachers'  tenure  of  office. 

It  has  not  escaped  attention  that  rural  schools  suffer  from  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers.  The  practice  of  employing  men  for  winter  and  women  for  summer  terms 
prevails  in  many  places,  and  where  the  same  teachers  serve  through  both  terms  en- 
gagements are  seldom  made  for  more  than  a  single  school  year.  This  arrangement 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  voluntary  principle,  which  has  operated  freely  in 
public  school  affairs.  As  soon  as  the  evil  consequences  of  the  uncertain  tenure  at- 
tracted attention,  like  every  other  established  custom,  it  found  defenders.  Thus,  it 
has  been  urged  that  the  annual  appointment  affords  an  easy  means  of  ridding  the 
schools  of  incompetent  teachers.  The  assertion  would  have  weight,  did  not  the  facts 
offer  abnndant  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  some  States  the  school  committee  have  no  power  nnder  the  school  law  to  hire 
teachers  for  more  than  a  year.  This  restriction,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  removed ; 
or,  if  it  be  impossible  to  secure  local  school  committees  who  can  be  trusted  to  exercise 
a  reasonable  discretion  in  the  matter,  that  fact  would  afford  an  additional  argnment 
for  a  State  board  of  education  qualified  and  empowered  to  act  in  the  selection, 
appointment,  and  continuance  of  teachers. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

The  theory  of  school  supervision  has  received  much  attention  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  are  not  able  as  yet  to  report  satisfactory  progress  in  many  practical  results 
from  its  application  to  rural  schools.  Two  States  that  adopted  county  supervision 
have  abandoned  the  policy.  On  the  other  band,  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in 
charge  of  superintendents  has  very  greatly  increased.  In  the  West  and  South,  where 
the  county  instead  of  the  town  is  the  important  civil  unit,  county  supervision  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  fixed  fact.  In  a  few  States  county  superintendents  have  snificient  pay  and 
are  selected  with  due  reference  to  their  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  management 
of  country  schools.  Some  States  have  shown  a  disposition  to  associate  with  the  State 
Baperint«*adent  a  board  of  education  having  the  same  relation  to  the  school  affairs  of 
the  entire  State  that  municipal  boards  have  to  those  of  individual  cities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  of  education  (whether  State  or  city)  perform  their  duties  without 
compensation ;  but  members  of  State  boards  sometimes  are  reimbursed  for  expenses 
incnrred  iu  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

WOMEN  AS  VOTERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Women's  opportunities  to  influence  education  as  voters  and  school  officers  have  been 
gteatly  enlarged.  They  may  vote  at  school  meetings  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  llami>- 
shire,  Vermont,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming ;  at  school  elections  in  Colorado  and  Minnesota; 
and  for  members  <»f  school  committees  in  Massachusetts.  They  can  vote  at  school 
aieetings  in  Michigan  and  New  York  if  they  are  taxpayers ;  in  Washington  Territory, 
if  they  are  liable  to  taxation.  Widows  and  unmarried  women  in  Idaho  may  vote  as 
to  special  district  taxes  if  they  hold  taxable  property.  In  Oregon  widows  having 
children  and  taxable  property  may  vote  at  school  meetings.  In  Indiana  ^'  women  not 
married  nor  minors,  who  pay  taxes  and  are  listed  as  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of 
£uniliee,  may  vote  at  school  meetings."  In  Kentucky  any  white  widow  having  a  child 
of  school  age  is  a  qualified  school  voter;  if  she  has  no  child,  but  is  a  taxpayer,  she  may 
vote  on  the  question  of  taxes.  Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices  generally  in  Illi- 
noU,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Ver- 
aoot,  and  Wyoming;  to  school  district  offices  in  Colorado;  to  any  office  except  State 
fvperintendent  in  Wisconsin.  They  may  serve  on  school  committees  in  New  Hanip- 
ibire  and  Rho<le  Island,  as  school  trustees  in  New  Jersey,  and  as  school  visitors  in 
CoDoeetietit.  Some  offices  are  open  to  them  in  Maine  and  all  offices  in  California, 
specially  forbidden  by  the  constitution.  In  Utah  no  discriminatioii  on  the 
of  MX  is  made  as  to  voting  in  generaL 
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Carefully  considering  the  position  of  Teoraan  in  the  work  of  education,  what  she 
has  done  and  may  do  as  a  teacher,  what  her  nature  and  experience  may  fit  her  to  do 
better  than  man  as  an  officer,  inspector,  or  superintendent,  as  facts  have  illustrated 
these  points  in  this  and  other  countries,  I  have  favored  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
her  in  all  matters  relating  to  education  and  the  opening  of  appropriat-e  offices  to  her  in 
connection  with  institutions  and  systems  of  instruction.  These  annual  reports  show 
from  time  to  time  how  far  this  view  has  been  justified  in  the  course  of  events.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  women  have  shown  more  indifference  to  this  opportunity  than  I 
expected. 

PERMA^'EXT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

These  funds  are  generally  managed  with  scrupulous  honesty  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  public,  but  in  several  States  the  condition  and  management  of  school 
funds  have  occasioued  serious  complaint.  It  is  asserted  that  sufficient  guarantees 
are  not  required  from  those  to  whom  school  moneys  are  intrusted,  that  funds  are  not 
wisely  invested,  and  the  school  lands  not  properly  managed.  These  interests  are  very 
large  in  all  of  the  newer  States.  The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  are  serious  and 
afford  instructive  lessons  to  all  administering  these  trusts. 

In  three  States  the  State  superintendent  may  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  misap- 
plied school  funds ;  in  three,  the  State  board  of  education  has  charge  of  school  funds 
and  lands.  In  general,  however,  the  officers  of  education  can  only  act  with  reference 
to  finances  as  advisers  and  disbursers.  This  limitation  has  proved  unwise.  The  en- 
tire system  of  reporting  school  finances  needs  careful  revision  in  some  of  the  States. 
In  several  instances  State  superintendents  have  pointed  out  the  evils  jkud  their  reme- 
dies with  precision ;  thus  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  Stat«  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Nebraska,  says: 

The  blanks  for  directors'  reports  for  next  year  have  been  changed  so  as  to  specify 
more  particularly  the  classes  of  things  for  which  money  is  paid  out  by  district  boards 
and  to  diminish  the  amounts  reported  under  the  indefinite  designation  of  ''all  other 
purposes." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  accounts  are  kept  by  more  than  three  thousand 
different  officers,  many  of  whom  are  unaccustomed  to  keeping  accounts,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  absolutely  accurate  and  reliable  reports  cannot  in  all  cases  be  secured.  As  it 
is,  the  reports  are  in  the  main  substantially  accurate.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  of 
many  county  superintendents  to  call  upon  the  school  officers  once  a  year,  look  over 
their  accounts,  and  make  suggestions  towards  improvement  where  needed.  Instances 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  department  where  a  county  superintendent,  by 
giving  careful  attention  to  the  financial  management  of  the  district  officers,  has  saved 
the  districts  of  his  county  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  annual  salary. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Maine,  reports : 

Illegal  wastage  in  the  way  of  diversion  of  these  revenues  to  other  than  their  legiti- 
mate uses  has  been  practically  stopped  by  requiring  the  municipal  officers  to  render 
to  the  Stat«  superintendent  detailed  accounts  of  the  school  resources  and  expendi- 
tures of  their  several  towns,  in  the  form  of  fiscal  returns  made  under  oath,  and  in 
such  shape  that  all  such  diversions  are  at  once  apparent,  and  by  giving  the  governor 
and  council  power  to  order  suspension  of  payment  of  State  funds,  in  case  of  such 
diversions,  till  restitution  is  made. 

Sometimes  excellent  results  have  been  secured  by  the  personal  examination  of  the 
accounts  in  the  several  counties  by  the  State  superintendent,  as  has  been  done  in 
Maryland. 

EDUCATIONAL   LAND    GRANTS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES   TO   PUBLIC-LAND  AND   OTHER 

STATES. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  that  the  chief  source  of  the  permanent  public 
school  funds  in  many  States  has  been  the  Federal  Government.  In  order  to  present 
the  facts  on  which  this  statement  is  based  m  a  form  capable  of  wide  diffusion  and 
permanent  preservation,  I  here  reprint  Chapter  XIII  of  Mr.  Thomas  Donaldson's  valu- 
able monograph  on  The  Public  Domain,  which  has  just  been  published  as  part  of  the 
report  of  the  public  land  commission. 
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GRANTS  IKD  BBSERVATIONS.  > 

The  lands  granted  in  the  States  and  reserved  in  the  Territories  for  edacational  pur- 
poees  by  acU  of  Ccngress  from  17d5  to  June  30, 1680,  were : 

For  public  or  common  schools. 

Every  sixteenth  section  of  public  land  in  the  States  admitted  prior  to  1848,  and 
every  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  of  such  land  in  States  and  Territories  since 
organized — estimated  at  67,b93,919  acres. 

For  seminaries  or  universities. 

The  quantity  of  two  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  in  each  State  or  Territory  contain- 
ing public  laud,  and  in  some  instances  a  greater  quantity,  for  the  support  of  semi- 
naries or  schools  of  a  higher  grade — estimated,  at  1,165,520  acres. 

For  agricultural  and  niechanical  colleges. 

The  grant  to  all  the  States  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  hy  act  of  July 
2,  Ir'u^,  oDd  its  supplements,  of  30,000  acres,  for  each  representative  and  senator  in 
Ccmgress  to  which  the  State  was  entitled,  of  land  "in  place"  where  the  State  cou- 
tained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  public  latid  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  private  entry  at 
the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  and  of  scrip  representing  an  equal  number  of  acres  where 
the  State  did  not  contain  such  description  of  land,  the  scrip  to  be  sold  by  the  State 
and  located  by  its  assignees  on  any  such  land  in  other  States  and  Ten-itories,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions.  Land  in  place,  1,770,000  acres;  land  scrip,  7,830,000  acres; 
total  9,600,000  acres. 

In  all,  78,659,439  acres  for  educational  purposes  under  the  heads  above  set  out  to 
Jnne:^,  If'SO.     . 

The  lands  thus  ceded  to  the  several  States  were  disposed  of  or  are  held  for  disposition, 
and  the  proceeds  used  as  permanent  endowments  for  common  school  funds.  (See 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  £dm;ation,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  to  June  30,  1880 ;  land 
and  auditors'  reports  of  the  several  land  States ;  Kiddle  &  Schemes  Dictionary  of  Edu- 
cation, and  also  Ninth  Census,  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent,  for  details  of  endowmeuta 
of  the  several  States  for  common  schools  resultiupr  from  sales  of  United  States  land 
grants  for  e<lucation.)  As  an  illustration,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  a  permanent  endow- 
ment f>T  education,  called  the  'Mrreduoible  State  debt,"  the  result  of  sale  of  all 
granted  Uuds  for  education,  of  |4,289,7 18.52. 

EARLY  BOUCATIOXAL  INTERB8T. 

The  importance  attached  to  education  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  is  shown 
by  the  provisions  they  made  for  its  permanent  endowment.  Indeed,  in  th^  earliest 
settleoH^iits  on  this  continent  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  measures  were  adopted  in  the 
cause  of  education,  not  only  as  essential  to  morals,  social  order,  and  individual  hap- 
piness, bat  as  necessary  to  new  and  liberal  institutions.  Every  immigrant  ship  had  its 
fichoolmaster  on  boanl,  each  settlement  erected  its  school-house,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  advanced  with  the  culture  of  the  soil  from  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower 
through  our  colonial  history. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  in  the  different  colonies  the  suhject  of  popular  education 
had  attracted  attention,  and  provision  had  been  made  for  its  practical  realization. 
The  theory  of  j^eiiera/  education  found  no  basis  in  the  aristocratic  social  constitution 
of  the  mother  country,  while  in  the  colonies  themselves  were  to  be  found  influences 
decidedly  hostile  to  it.  The  injustice  and  persecution,  however,  which  had  caused  the 
iznmigration  to  this  country,  especially  to  the  northern  colonies,  wonderfully  neutral- 
ized the  religious  and  political  prejudices  of  our  forefathers  and  prepared  them  to 
accept  doctrines  of  very  opposite  tendency.  The  comparative  feebleness  of  aristo- 
cratic prestige  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World  permitted  the  development  of  the 
sentiment  of  independent  manhood.  The  establishment  of  democracy  was  followed 
by  the  natoral  development  of  its  principles,  especially  in  the  direction  of  popular 
edncation. 

After  the  erection  of  the  States  into  an  independent  republic,  and  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  Continental  Congress,  by  the  ordinance  of  'iOth  May, 
17«5,  respecting  the  disposition  of  lands  in  the  Western  Territory,  prepared  the  way 
te  the  advance  of  settlements  and  education  as  contemporaneous  interests. 

THB  FQUrr  RB8KKVATI0K  FOR  SCHOOL  PUBFOSBS— THB  SIXTRENTH  SECTION. 

Mr.  JefferaoD,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Madison,  and  other  statesmen  of  that  day  assumed  with- 
Mt  ^notion  that  a  government,  as  the  organ  of  society,  enjoys  the  right  and  is  vested 
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with  tlie  power  to  meet  the  necessity  of  public  edncation.  So  the  qnestion  of  the  en- 
dowment of  educational  institutions  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  education 
seems  to  have  met  no  serious  opposition  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  no 
member  raised  his  voice  against  this  vital  and  essential  provision  relating  to  it  in  the 
ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  "for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
Western  Territory."  This  provided :  **  There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every 
township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  said  township." 

This  was  an  endowment  of  640  acres  of  land  (one  section  of  land  one  mile  square) 
in  a  township  6  miles  square,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  ^'  within 
said  township."  The  manner  of  establishment  of  public  schools  thereunder,  or  by 
whom,  was  not  mentioned.  It  was  a  reservation  by  the  United  States,  and  a<lvanced 
and  established  a  principle  which  finally  dedicated  one  thirtj'-sixth  part  of  all  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  with  certain  exceptions  as  to  mineral,  &.o.,  to  the  cause  of 
education  by  public  schools. 

July  23, 17d7,  in  the  report  from  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Carrington,  King, 
Dane,  Madison,  and  Benson,  reporting  an  ordinance  of  "  Powers  to  the  Board  of 
Treasury"  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  western  territory,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  it 
was  ordered,  "  That  the  lot  No.  16  in  each  township  or  tractional  part  of  a  township 
be  given  perpetually  for  the  purpose  contained  in  said  ordinance"  (the  ordinance 
of  May  20,  1785,  above  referred  to).  This  additional  legislation  made  the  reservation 
of  the  sixteenth  section  perpetual. 

In  the  Continental  Congress,  July  13,  1787,  according  to  order,  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  "territory  of  the  United  Stat<»  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio" 
came  on,  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.    It  contained  the  following : 

"Art.  3.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged." 

The  provision  of  the  onlinance  of  May  20,  1785,  relating  to  the  reservation  of  the 
sixteenth  section  in  every  township  of  public  land,  wa«  the  inception  of  the  present 
rule  of  reservation  of  certain  sections  of  land  for  school  purposes. 

The  endowment  was  the  subject  of  much  legislation  in  the  yeart  following.  Tlie 
question  was  raised  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  organ- 
ize, control,  and  manage  these  public  schools  so  endowed.  The  reservations  of  lands 
were  made  by  surveyors  and  duly  returned. 

This  policy  at  once  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from  the  public,  and  was  tacitly 
incorporated  into  the  American  system  as  one  of  its  fundamental  organic  ideas. 
Whether  the  public  schools  thus  endowed  by  the  United  States  were  to  be  under 
national  or  State  control  remained  a  question,  and  the  lands  were  held  in  reservation 
merely  until  after  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1802. 

The  movement  in  the  cause  of  education  was  not  confined  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, for  at  an  early  period  the  public  mind  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  by  elaborate  papers  emanating  from  eminent  men,  among  whom  stands  con- 
spicuous Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  in  1786  memorialized  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  popular  instruction,  maintaining  that  it  was  favorable  to  liberty,  as  freedom 
could  only  exist  in  the  society  of  knowledge;  that  it  favors  just  ideas  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment; that  learning  in  all  countries  promotes  civilization  and  the  pleasure  of 
society ;  that  it  fosters  agriculture,  the  basis  of  national  wealth ;  that  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  owe  their  perfection  chiefly  to  learning ;  that  its  beneficial  influence  is 
thus  made  coextensive  with  the  entire  scope  of  man^s  being,  mortal  and  immoi-tal, 
individual  and  social.  At  a  later  period,  1790,  the  same  great  man  addressed  a  con- 
gressional representative  from  Pennsylvania,  declaring  that  "the  attempts  to  per- 
Setuate  our  existence  as  a  free  people  by  establishing  the  means  of  national  credit  and 
efense"  are  "  feeble  bulwarks  agamst  slavery  compared  with  the  habits  of  labor  and 
virtue  disseminated  among  our  people;"  adding,  "  Let  us  establish  schools  for  that  pur- 
pose in  every  township  in  the  United  States,  and  conform  them  to  reason,  humanity, 
and  the  state  of  society  in  America,"  and  then  will  "the  generations  which  are  to 
follow  us  realize  the  precious  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  republican  forms 
of  government." 

BESERVATION  OF  THS  THmTT-SIXTH  SRCTION  »  ADDmOlf  TO  TUB  BIXTEEKTH. 

The  reservation  of  a  section  (or  one  mile  sqnare)  of  640  acres  in  each  township  for 
the  support  of  public  schools  was  specially  provided  for  in  the  organization  of  each 
new  State  and  Ten-itory  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  Oregon  Territory. 

April  30, 1802,  Congress,  in  the  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  State  government 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  (Ohio),  enacted  the  following 
three  propositions,  which  were  oflfered  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  conven- 
tion to  form  the  constitution  of  Ohio.     (Up  to  this  time  no  transfers  by  the  United 
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States  of  title  or  control  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  reserved  school  lands  had  taken 
place.) 

By  section  7: 

First,  That  the  section  nnmber  sixteen  in  every  township  (and  where  snch  section 
has  been  sold,  grante^l,  or  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto  and  most  cou- 
tignons  to  the  same)  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  townships  for  the  use 
of  schools. 

The  second  was  a  saline  reservation,  and  the  third  related  to  a  moiety  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lauds,  for  the  laying  out  of  roads,  &c. 

The  three  couditions  above  set  out  were  in  consideration  of  the  non-taxation  of  the 
public  domain,  for  a  period  after  sale,  about  which  there  was  serious  discussion  as  to 
\\ho  should  t-ax,  or  wnether  it  should  bo  taxed  at  all,  prior  to  or  after  purchase.  The 
non-taxation  comi)cnsation  was  that  no  tax  on  the  land  sold  by  the  United  States 
should  be  laid  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  county,  or  townships  therein  for  the  term 
of  five  years  after  the  date  of  sale.  The  object  of  this  stipulation  was  to  prevent  any 
perj«oD*from  obtaiiiinc:  ;i  tax  title  under  the  authority  of  the  State  before  the  United 
Sratee  had  received  tne  full  amount  of  the  purchase  money.  Lands  were  then  sold  on 
crrdit  by  the  United  States  of  one,  two,  three,  f<iur,  and  five  years,  at  two  dollars  per 
acre.  The  people  of  Ohio  complied  with  the  above  stipulations  November  29,  1802, 
and  were  admit *^cd  into  the  Union. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1603,  in  addition  to  the  above  act  of  April  30, 1802, 
provided — 

"That  the  following  several  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools  in  that  State,  and  shall,  together  with 
all  the  tracts  of  laud  heretofore  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  be  vested  in  the  legis- 
latnre  of  that  State  in  trust  for  the  use  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  pur- 
pose whatever." 

Thus  Congress  transferred  the  reserved  school  lands,  section  16  in  each  township, 
and  provided  an  indemnity  for  snch  sections  as  had  already  been  sold  or  taken  prior 
to  survey,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  trust  for  the  United  States  and  the  people  or  the 
State  for  schools.  Prior  to  this,  laws  were  silent  as  to  how  the  proceeds  of  these  re- 
served lands  were  to  be  applied  or  by  whom. 

Congress  thus  made  the  Srate  its  trustee.  Compacts  between  the  United  States  on 
the  admission  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana,  and  all  the  States  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  prior  to  1820,  also  contained  the  provisions  above  set  out. 

THK  BIXTEK2(TH  SECTIOIT. 

To  each  organized  Territory  after  1803  was  and  now  is  reserved  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion (until  after  the  Oregon  Territory  act  reserved  the  thirty-sixth  as  well)  for  school 
porposes,  which  reservation  is  carried  into  grant  and  coniinnation  by  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  admission  of  the  Territory  or  State  into  the  Union — the  State  then  becoming  a 
tmstee  for  school  purposes. 

These  grants  of  land  were  made  from  the  public  domain  and  to  States  only  which 
were  known  as  public-land  States.  Twelve  States,  known  as  public-lan«l  States, 
received  the  allowance  of  the  sixteenth  section  from  March  3,  1803,  to  August  14, 
1648.    (See  table,  page  xxxi.) 

OTHXB  SCHOOL  GBAXTS. 

Congress,  June  13,  1812,  and  May  26, 1824,  by  the  acts  ordering  the  survey  of  certain 
towns  and  villages  in  Missouri,  reserved  for  tho  support  of  schools  in  the  towns  and 
villages  named  all  town  lots,  outlets,  or  common  field  lots  included  in  the  survey  not 
owned  by  individuals  or  held  as  commons  or  for  military  purposes;  provided  that  the 
whole  amount  reserved  should  not  exceed  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  lands 
incloded  in  the  general  survey  of  such  town  or  village.  These  lots  were  reserved  and 
•old  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  St.  Louis  received  a  large  fund  from  this  source. 
These  acta  benefited  the  towns  and  villages  of  St.  Louis,  Portage  des  Sioux,  St, 
Charles,  St.  Fenlinand,  Villa  h  Robert,  Carondelet,  Ste.  Genevieve,  New  Madrid,  New 
Bourbon,  Little  Prairie,  in  the  Territory  (now  State)  of  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  The  act  of  May  26,  1824,  extended  the  benefits  of  both 
■otA  to  the  village  of  Mine  ik  Burton. 

THE  THIRTT-81XTH  BECTIOir. 

In  the  met  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  August  14, 1848,  Senator 
Stephf-n  A.  Douglas  inserted  an  additional  grant  for  school  purposes  of  the  thirty- 
•ixih  eeetion  in  each  township,  with  indemnity  for  all  public-land  States  thereafter  to 
be  admitted,  makiog  the  reservation  for  school  purposes  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
ttsih  eectkma,  or  1,&0  acres  in  each  township  of  six  miles  square  reserved  in  the 
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pnl)lic-land  States  and  Territories,  and  confirmed  by  grant  in.  terms  in  the  act  of 
admission  of  such  State  or  Territory  into  the  Union. 

From  March  3,  1853,  to  June  30,  1880,  seven  States  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  having  a  grant  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and  the  same  area  has 
been  reserved  in  eight  Territories.    (See  table,  page  xvxi.) 

UKIV£R8ITI£8. 

July  23,  1787,  Congress,  in  the  "Powers  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract  for  the 
sale  of  Western  Territory,"  ordered  "That  not  more  than  two  complete  townships  be 
given  perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  an  university,  to  be  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  as  near  the  centre  as  may  be,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  of  good  land,  to  be 
applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the  State." 

This  related  to  lands  now  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the^Symmes  and  Ohio  Company 
purchases.  This  inaugurated  the  present  method  of  taking  from  the  public  lands,  for 
the  support  of  seminaries  or  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  the  quantity  ot  two  townships 
at  least,  and  in  some  instances  more,  to  each  of  the  States  containing  public  lands; 
and  special  grants  have  also  been  made  to  private  enterprises. 

In  the  legislation  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  public-land  States  into  the  Union, 
from  the  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1802,  to  the  admission  of  Colorado,  in  1876,  grants  of  two 
townships  of  public  lands,  viz,  46,080  acres  each,  for  university  purposes,  are  enumer- 
ated. Ohio,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  the  exceptions,  each  having  more 
than  two  townships  in  area.  Nineteen  States  have  had  the  benetit  of  this  provision, 
and  the  two  townships  are  reserved  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah.  These  will  be  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  upon  their  admission  into 
the  Union.  These  reservations  in  each  case  require  a  special  act.  All  school,  uni- 
versity, or  agricultural  college  lands  gianted  are  sold  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  or  leased,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  or  lease  applied  to  education.  A  table  an- 
nexed gives  the  States  and  Territories  and  areas,  with  dates  of  laws  making  reserva- 
tions or  grants  of  university  lands. 

UASKER   OF  SELECTINO  SCHOOL  LAKDS. 

As  soon  as,  in  running  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  the  school  sections  "in  place" 
16  and  36  are  fixed  and  deterinine<l,  the  appropriation  thereof  for  the  educational  ob- 
ject is,  nnder  the  law,  comx^lete,  and  lists  are  made  out  and  patents  issued  to  the 
States  therefor. 

When  sections  16  and  36  are  found  to  be  covered  with  prior  adverse  rights,  such  as 
legal  occupancy  and  settlement  by  individnals  under  settlement  laws,  prior  to  survey 
of  the  lands,  or  deficient  in  area,  because  of  fractional  character  of  the  townships,  or 
from  other  causes,  selections  for  indemnity  are  made. 

INDElWnT   SELECTIONS. 

Selections  from  other  public  lands  as  indemnity  for  deficiencies  in  sections  16  and 
36  and  fractional  townships  under  acts  of  May  20, 1826,  and  February  26,  1859,  are 
made  by  agents  appointed  by  the  respective  States,  which  selections  are  tiled  in  the 
local  oflices  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  and  if  found  to  be  correct  are 
certified  to  the  General  Land  Oflice  by  the  register  of  the  local  office  where  filed.  If 
upon  examination  by  the  Commissioner  the  same  are  found  to  inure  to  the  State,  a  list 
is  made  out  and  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval.  When  ap- 
proved, a  certified  copy  of  the  same  is  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  State  in 
■which  the  selections  are  made,  and  a  copy  thereof  transmitted  to  the  local  oflice  from 
-which  the  selections  are  received,  to  be  placed  on  tile,  and  the  approvals  to  be  noted 
on  its  records.  « 

By  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the  fee  is  passed  to  the  State.  (See  sec.  2449, 
Revised  Statutes.) 

The  same  couree  is  pursued  in  making  selections  under  the  grants  for  internal  im- 
provements and  agricultural  colleges. 

▲CBEAGE  OF  BIXTEElTrH  AKT)  TmRTT-SIXTH  SECTIOXS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  acres  estimated  to  be  embraced  in 
the  grant  of  section  16  in  some  of  the  States  and  sections  16  and  36  in  others  for 
school  purposes;  also,  the  number  of  acres  estimated  to  be  embraced  in  sections  16  and 
36  reserved  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  organized  Territories  by  acts  of  Congress, 
the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  the  proper  column: 
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Statement  of  the  grants  to  States  and  reservations  to  Territories  for  school  purposes. 


States  and  Territories. 

Total  area. 

Dated  of  grants. 

Stcnox  16. 
Ohio 

Aerei. 
704,488 
650, 317 
985, 066 

1. 199, 139 
902,774 
837.584 
786,  f»44 

1,  067,  397 
886,460 
908.  503 
905,144 
958,649 

6, 719, 324 
2,969,990 
3,  329. 706 
2,801,306 
3,  985, 428 
2, 702.  044 
3  715  555 

March  8, 1808. 

Indifliia^  ,^^^-,^-, ^^ ^^--.,.,,,,.^, 

April  19, 1816. 
April  18, 1818. 
Marcl»  6  1820. 

IllinoiB 

HiMoari  

Alabama.... --.- 

March  2, 1819. 

Mis«iMippi 

March  3, 1803 ;  May  19, 1852;  March  3, 1867. 
April  21, 180G;  Fobruai-y  15, 1843. 
Juno  23. 1836. 

Michi"aii 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Do. 
March  3, 1845. 

Inwa 

Do. 

'U'ijKOOsin ,,...-, , 

August  6, 1846. 
M 

SXCnOXB  16  AND  36. 
California 

Minnrsota ..: 

F(                        57. 

F(                        59. 

Kansas 

Jf                        1. 

Xcvada 

M 

Xrbraiika 

A 

Colorailo  

\T 

TTaahington  Torritory 

2  488  675  '  "M 

Kew  Mexico  Territory 

4, 309,  308 
3,003,613 
5,  366, 451 
5,112,035 
4, 050,  347 
3, 068, 231 
3,480,281 

Si                       150;  July  22, 1854. 
Sc                        150. 

TTtah  TeTTitorv   

Dakota  TcTTitorv - 

M ,  ^^ 

Montana  T4'rritory 

Fobruarv  28, 1861. 

Arizona  Tmitory - 

May  26, 1864. 
March  3, 1863. 

Idaho  Territory 

Wjoming  Territory 

July  25, 1868. 

Total 

67,893,919 

Xo  grants  to  Indian  and  Alaska  Territories. 

Lands  in  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sectionn  in  Territories  not  (Hinted,  but  reserved. 
Landi  in  place  and  indemnity  for  dcOciencics  in  sections  and  townships,  under  acts  of  May  20, 1826, 
and  February  26, 1859,  included  in  above  statement. 

UKIVKR81TY  OBA^VTS. 

The  folloTfing  statement  shows  the  number  of  acres  granted  to  the  States  and  re- 
•enred  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  for  university  pur- 
pooen  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  proper  column : 

Grants  and  reservations  for  univfi^sities. 


States  and  Territories. 


Total  area. 


Under  what  acts. 


Ohio 

Indiana ..... 

lUiaois 

Missouri.... 

Alabama 

MiMisaippi  . 
Looiaiana... 
Mirhiean  ... 
Arkansas  ... 

Florida 

I«im 

Wiaeomin  .. 
CaOfoniia... 


Onffla 


:y«Tada. 


"Watkingtan  Territorr . 
Xmt  Mexico  Territory. 
IMiT^Ritoiry 


Acres . 
69,120 
46,080 
46,080 
46, 080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
92,160 
46. 080 
92,160 
46.080 
82,640 
46,080 
46,080 
46,060 
46.080 
46,080 
46,080 
44,080 
46,080 


1, 165, 520 


April  21, 1792;  March  3, 1803. 

April  19. 1810:  March  26, 1804. 

March  26. 1804;  April  18, 1818. 

Fobruarv  17, 1818;  March  6. 1820. 

April  20, 1M8;  March  2, 1819. 

March  3, 1803 ;  Fobruarv  20. 1819. 

April  21, 1806;  March  3,*  1811;  March  8, 1827. 

June  23, 1836. 

Do. 
March  3, 1815. 

Do. 
Aueunt  6, 1846;  December  15, 1854. 
March  3, 1^53. 

March  2. 1861:  February  26, 1857 ;  July  8, 1870. 
February  14, 1859;  March  2, 1801. 
January  29, 1861. 
July  4,1866. 
April  19, 1864. 
March  3. 1875. 

Julv  17, 1854;  March  14, 1864. 
Julv  22. 1854. 
February  21, 1855. 


Lands  fai  the  Territories  not  granted,  but  reservsd. 
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▲OUCULTUEAL  AND  MECHANICAL  OOLLSQE  aBANTS. 

July  2,  1862,  Congress  enlarged  the  national  educational  endowment  system  by  the 
donation  to  each  State  of  30,000  acres  of  public  land  not  otherwise  reserved  (no  min- 
eral lauds  could  be  selected,  and  selections  must  be  of  quarter  sections)  for  each  sen- 
ator and  representative  to  which  such  State  was  entitled  under  the  apportionment 
of  18(30  for  the  support  of  colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
sciouce  and  art.  It  was  championed  in  the- Senate  by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  law  contained  a  provision  for  location  in  place  and  an  Issue  of  scrip  in  lieu  of 
place  locations.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  1875,  in  the  case  of 
th«'  new  State  of  Colorado,  ruled  that  the  grant  attaches  to  a  new  State  without  fur- 
t'.;er  legislation. 

^-In  )>lace"  means  that  the  Stat-es  having  public  lands  in  their  limits  were  to  take 
such  lands  in  satisfaction  of  their  allowance  under  this  law. 

*'In  scrip"  means  an  issue  of  redeemable  land  scrip,  assignable,  which  might  be 
located  according  to  law  and  stipulations  in  the  act,  to  States  which  had  no  public 
lauds  within  their  limits  from  which  their  allowance  could  be  satisfied. 

Special  certificates  with  printed  forms  of  selections  were  funiished  States  making 
selt'ctions  from  public  lands  within  their  limits.  The  scrip  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
niissionor  of  the  General  Land  Office  (see  Regulations  of  General  Land  Office,  May 
4,  1863,  June  17,  1864,  September  16, 1874,  and  July  20, 1675,  and  subsequently)  toreg- 
istc^rs  and  receivers. 

This  scrip  can  be  located  upon  land  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  private  entry,  at 
81.25  per  acre,  or  used  in  the  payment  of  preemption  claims  and  the  commutation  of 
homestead  entries.  Circular  from  the  General  Land  Office  of  date  July  20, 1875,  gives 
full  details  as  to  methods  of  location  and  entry. 

The  lauds  entered  "  in  place  "  were  sold  by  the  several  States,  and  the  proceeds 
tluTcof  used  to  endow  agricultural  colleges.  The  **  scrip  "was  sold  by  the  several 
States  (in  most  cases)  and  the  proceeds  from  the  same  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Th«^  foUowiug  statement  shows  the  number  of  acres  granted  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  which  are  given,  to  such  of  the 
Stiites  as  had  sufficient  public  land  within  their  limits  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  pri- 
M\\ti  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  inclusive  of  the  scrip  provided  to  be  issued  to  the  other 
States  of  tho  Union  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1802,  and  supiilemental  acts: 

States  having  land  subject  to  selection  in  place  under  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and  acts  amenda- 

toi'y  thereof. 

Acres. 

Wisconsin 240,000 

Iowa 240,000 

Oregon 90,000 

Kansas 90,000 

Minnesota 120,000 

Michigan 240,000 

California 150,000 

Nevada  (also  under  act  of  July  4,1866) 90,000 

Missouri 330,000 

Kt4)raska  (also  under  act  of  July  23,  1H6G) 90,000 

Colorado 90,000 

Total 1,770,000 

States  to  which  scrip  teas  issued  and  amount, 

Rhode  Island 120,000 

Illinois 480,000 

Kentucky 330,000 

Vermont r 150,000 

New  York 990,000 

Pennsylvania 780,000 

New  Jersey 210,000 

New  Hami)8hire 150,000 

Connecticut 180,000 

Massachusetts 360,000 

Maiue 210,000 

Maryland 210,000 

Virginia 300,000 

Tennessee ! 300,000 
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Acres. 

Delaware 90,000 

Oliio 630,  dOO 

West  Virginia 150,000 

Indiana 390,000 

North  Carolina 270,000 

Lonisiana 210,000 

Alabama , 240,000 

Arkansas 150,000 

South  Carolina 180,000 

Texaa 180,000 

Georgia 270,000 

MiaaisBippi 210,000 

Florida 90,000 

Total 7,830,000 

Total  in  place  and  scrip 9,600,000 

AGIUCULTCRAL  COLLBOKS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  names  and  locations  of  agricnltnral  colleges, 
with  the  nnml^r  of  acres  of  scrip  or  land  in  place  given  to  the  several  States,  and 
the  amounts  realized  therefrom : 

Agrioultitral  colleges  located  by  the  several  States  under  the  act  of  July  2, 1862. 


Name  and  locAtion. 


^1 


few"    * 

iSs|:i| 


AAicnltaral  and  Mechanical  Collefre  of  Alabama.  Aabnm,  Ala 

A»anBas  Industrial  Univeraitv,  Favetteville,  Ark 

Ui^renity  of  California.  Berkeley.  Cal 

Accienltoiml  Collece  of  Colorado,  Fort  ColliiiB,  Colo  a 

SbefBeld  Scientific  ncbool  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Conn 

Ddaware  College,  Newark,  Del 

Statr  Acricaltoral  College,  San  Gallie,  Fla.  (location  questionable ; 
eoDcse  not  yet  orj^anized). 

Georipa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Ath- 
ena. Gn.  (department  of  university  of  Oeorj^ia). 

Xortk  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega,  Ga  5 

IDiaoia  Indnatriainnivfnvity,  Urbana,  111 

Pordue  Cnirersity,  La  Fayette,  Ind 

lova  Steta  Agricultural  C^Ileee,  Ames,  Iowa 

Saoaaa  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Knns 

AgricaHural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentnokv,  Lexington,  Ky .. . 

l«nwiai«Tia  State  Agxtenltnral  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  llouge, 
La.e 

Maine  State  CoHece  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  Me. 

Maiylaiid  AKricuItnral  College,  College  Station,  Md 


$216,000 
135, 000 
750,000 


185,000 
83,000 
110.806 

243,000 


240, 000,  scrip. 
150, 000.  scrip.' 
150. 000,  place. 

9(»,  000,  place. 
180. 000,  scrip. 

90, 000.  scrip. 

00, 000,  scrip. 


310, 404 
212, 238 
500.000 
200,000 
166, 000 


MaaMchnaeUa  Agricultural  (>»llege,  Amherst,  Mass 

Ma— ■!■■■■■■■»»  T«ka«{*nf^  Af  T*AltnnlA4V«>    TtAa^Qjj    2ila||g  . 

g,  Mich... 


of  Alcorn  University, 
te  State  of  Mississippi, 


Inmbia,  Mo 
lo 


116,359 
112, 500 
157. 538 
78, 760 
275,104 
dl78, 000 
113,400 

115,000 


6,000 


270, 000,  scrip. 
480,  000.  scrip. 
800, 000,  scrip. 
240, 000.  place. 
00. 000,  place. 
330, 000.  scrip. 
210, 000,  scrip. 

210. 000,  scrip. 
210, 000,  scrip. 

[  800, 000,  scrip. 

240, 000.  place. 
120, 000,  phico. 


210, 000,  scrip. 


I  330, 000,  place. 

onal  grant  to  agricultural  colleges,  amounting  in  Colorado 

>f  Georgia  $3,500.  part  interest  of  the  land  scrip  ftind. 
of  new  State  bonds. 
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Agricultural  colleges  located  by  the  several  States j  ^o.— Continaed. 


Name  and  location. 


CO 

BO'S 


Sec  p  o 

$  «  fl  s  ® 

B2aa5 


University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Kebr 

University  of  Nevada,  Ellto,  Nev 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricnlture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Rutgers  Sciontiflo  School  of  Ilatgers  College,  New Bmnswick,  N.  J.. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Ohio  State  University,  Colambus,  Ohio 

State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,Oreg 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I 

South   Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  College  Station,  Tex . 
Universitv  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksbnrg,  Va 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

West  Virginia  University,  Morganto wn,  W.  Va 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 


$90,000 
80,000 

116. 000 
602,792 
125,000 
^7, 913 


439,186 
50,000 


271,875 
209,000 
122,626 
190,000 
95,000 
90.000 
244,805 


90, 000,  place. 

90, 000,  place. 

160, 000,  scrip. 

210, 000,  scrip. 
990, 000,  scrip. 
270, 000,  scrip. 
630, 000,  scrip. 
90, 000,  place. 
780, 000.  scrip. 
120, 000,  scrip. 
180, 000,  scrip. 

300, 000,  scrip. 
180, 000,  scrip. 
150, 000,  scrip. 

►  300, 000,  scrip. 

150, 000,  scrip. 
240, 000,  place. 


Total  of  9,600,000  acres.    In  place,  1,770,000  acres;  scrip,  7,830,000  acres. 


EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  excellent  effects  of  the  periodical  examination  of  country  schools  by  qnalified 
officers  cannot  be  questioned.  The  examination  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
presented  so  fully  in  the  State  report  for  1879,  illustrates  a  simple  and  practical  method 
of  testing  the  results  of  elementary  training.  From  the  general  interest  manifested 
in  the  publication  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  present  year  would  have 
afforded  information  of  similar  exercises  in  many  other  places ;  but  in  fact  no  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  reported  save  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

With  a  similar  work  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  view,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham  sent  out  copies  of  this  report  of  the  examination  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  circular  by  which  superintendents  were  requested : 

(1)  To  read  the  report  careftiUy ;  (2)  to  provide  tests  similar  to  those  used  in  Norfolk 
County,  confining  themselves  at  first  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  (3)  to  apply 
these  tests  fairly  on  their  visits  to  schools ;  (4)  to  tabulate  the  results  and  preserve 
the  manuscripts ;  (5)  to  report  the  results  if  called  upon. 

In  counties  it  may  be  impractical  to  do  more  than  to  examine  in  this  way  a  sin^e 
class  in  each  school,  but  from  one  the  whole  can  be  judged.  The  age  of  the  pupils 
should  be  taken  in  all  cases.  A  superintendent  had  better  omit  the  general  examina- 
tion of  the  school  at  his  visit  this  year,  if  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  test  now 
to  be  applied. 

One  of  the  most  concise  and  complete  reports  of  the  year  is  that  from  Cook  Connty, 
Illinois,  which  well  illustrates  the  excellent  effect  of  systematic  and  harmonious  ar- 
rangement in  the  various  departments  of  public  education.  All  the  village  schools  of 
this  county  are  graded,  and  in  most  of  the  ungraded  district  schools  a  systematic 
course  of  study  has  been  followed.  Applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  are  examined 
by  the  county  superintendent,  great  care  being  exercised  to  make  the  examinations 
fair  tests ;  liberal  salaries  are  paid,  averaging  over  $63  per  month  for  gentlemen  and 
|40  for  ladies,  and  teachers  are  employed  for  a  year.  For  three  successive  years  an 
examination  of  the  county  schools  bas  been  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Illinois 
Principals'  Association.    These  examinations  have  been  written  and  the  papers  col- 
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feeted  in  book  form  and  retained  in  the  office  of  the  saperintendent.  The  Cook 
Connty  Teachers'  Association  has  had  an  excellent  effect  in  maintaining  enthusiasm  and 
fltimalating  efiTort.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  must 
sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  State  public  schools  and  to  give 
thoae  of  Cook  County  the  preference. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MORALS. 

The  necessity  of  systematic  instruction  in  morals  is  generally  admitted,  though  the 
subject  finds  as  yet  very  vague  expression  in  the  majority  of  school  reports. 

As  to  social  and  civic  duties,  there  is  considerable  provision  in  the  school  laws  of 
California,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carohna,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Mon- 
tana. In  CaUfomia,  for  instance,  it  is  required  that  'instruction  in  morals  and  man- 
ners shall  be  given  in  all  grades  and  classes  through  the  entire  school  course ;''  in 
Maino,  that  ''all  instructors  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  youth 
committed  to  them  th^  principles  of  morality,  justice,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love 
of  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chas- 
tity, temperance,  &c. ; ''  in  Massachusetts,  essentially  the  same;  in  Minnesota,  that 
there  shall  be  instruction  in  civil  government,  social  science,  good  morals,  and  patriot- 
ism ;  in  New  Hampshire  (in  the  constitution  prefixed  to  the  school  code),  that  religion, 
piety,  and  morality  are  to  be  encouraged,  also  humanity,  general  benevolence,  public 
and  private  charity,  industry,  economy,  honesty,  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and 
all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments ;  in  New  Jersey,  that  habitual  disobedi- 
ene«>,  profanity,  or  obscenity  shall  be  a  ground  of  dismissal  from  the  schools ;  in  North 
Carolina,  that  teachers  are  to  encourage  neatness,  industry,  and  morality  in  their  re- 
epective  schools;  in  Oregon,  that  with  morality  and  cleanliness  they  are  also  to  pro- 
mote politeness ;  in  Rhode  Island,  that  they  shall  aim  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  all  children  committed  to  their  care  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue ; 
in  South  Carolina,  that  teachers  must  instruct  their  pupils,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
morals  and  good  behavior  and  in  the  principles  of  tbe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  their  own  State ;  in  Vermont,  that  they  are  to  be  competent  to 
teach  good  behavior,  the  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Ver- 
moot ;  in  West  Virginia,  that  there  is  to  be  moral  training  to  secure  good  behavior 
and  good  manners,  and  to  furnish  the  State  with  exemplary  citizens ;  in  Montana, 
that  there  is  to  be  instruction  in  manners  and  morals  during  the  entire  school  course, 
and  that  teachers  must  endeavor  to  impress  on  their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality, 
troth,  Joiftioe,  and  patriotism,  teach  them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood, 
and  train  them  to  a  comprehension  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

How  the  instruction  thus  provided  for  is  to  be  given  is  not  in  any  State  prescribed 
by  law,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  teachers.  Probably  in  most  cases  the  moral 
teaching  is  through  familiar  talks,  moral  mottoes  being  occasionaUy  hung  on  the 
waOa,  and  by  such  a  text  book  used  as  Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,  a 
wock  that  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  The  teaching  of  social  and  civic  duties  may 
eome  in  alao  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States  and  of  history,  which  is  prescribed  in  some  States  and  is  provided  for 
ia  many  more.  In  several  the  Bible  is  brought  before  pupils,  either  through  the  pre- 
■cribed  daily  reading  of  it,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  the 
cxpreaa  legalization  of  such  reading,  as  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
mod  Miasissippi;  to  which  may  be  added  also  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  where, 
tiKMigh  the  law  ia  silent  on  the  subject,  the  interpretation  of  the  text  book  clause  in 
mm  eaaa  and  of  the  absence  of  prohibition  in  the  other  is  that  it  may  be  used. 

In  moat  of  the  States  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  that  such  things,  in  common  with 
I  to  be  taught  and  text  books  to  be  used,,  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
I  boAfda;  in  others,  that  they  are  intrusted  to  the  natural  desire  of  teachers  to 
» tiMir  pupils  as  good,  courteous,  pleasant,  and  reliable  as  i)ossible.    That  the 
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outcome  of  such  a  trust  is  likely  to  be  good  among  x^^ople  so  generally  moral  as  ours 
%Te  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  acts  of  the  legislature  say 
Qothing  explicitly  as  to  any  moral  influences,  the  Bible  is  read  in  more  than  13,000 
schools,  and  that  in  Rhode  Island,  where  there  is  the  same  silence  in  the  general  law, 
^he  local  regulations  call  for  the  reading  of  it  in  a  large  number  of  the  towns,  while 
the  State  board  sanctions  such  reading,  provided  it  be  not  forced  on  children  whose 
parents  have  any  objection  whatever  to  it. 

In  the  Massachusetts  report,  it  is  affirmed  "  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
public  schools  are  fulfilling  their  office  in  this  respect  any  less  effectively  than 
they  have  ever  done  at  any  period  of  our  history.  They  are  more  efficient  now  than 
in  the  past,  and  the  influence  they  are  exerting  for  good  is  beyond  all  reckoning.'' 
Renewed  efforts,  it  is  stated,  are  being  made  to  extend  and  deepen  the  moral  influence 
of  the  school.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  in  discussions  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  forms  of  inquiry  for  returns  by  school  committees  are  framed  with  a  view 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject.  The  report  further  suggests  a  statute  directing 
that  school  committees  shall  make  special  mention  in  their,  reports  of  morals  and 
behavior  and  that  it  shall  be  required  that  the  subject  shall  be  treated  in  the  yearly 
local  conferences  of  teachers  called  by  committees. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACriVlTY. 

The  reports  coming  to  the  OtHoe  for  the  last  ten  years  show  how  closely  administra- 
tive activity  in  education  has  corresponded  with  the  condition  of  public  opinion  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  people  on  the  other.  The  years  1871 
and  1872  were  notable  for  large  expenditures  and  lavish  private  benefactions  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  the  panic  and  financial  distress  of  1873  were  shown  at  once  in  dimin- 
ished expenditures,  reduced  benefactions,  and  a  revival  of  old  objections  to  the  public 
school  system  or  some  of  its  details.  In  the  South,  where  school  affairs  were  in  a  less 
advanced  condition,  the  reaction  retarded  development  also,  so  that  the  lowest  state 
was  reached  as  late  as  1876.  Since  that  time  the  school  systems  of  the  North  and  West 
have  recovered  all  the  ground  lost,  and  those  of  the  South  are  recnpeiating,  though  sorely 
hampered  by  inadequate  resources,  public  ignorance,  and  much  individual  hostility. 
To  the  praise  of  the  better  classes  of  every  section  and  of  both  races,  be  it  said  that 
the  necessity  for  public  instruction  was  never  more  urgently  or  skilfully  presented  to  the 
public  mind.  Amidst  all  the  disconragementa  that  selfishness,  stupidity,  and  dema- 
gogism  could  create,  the  educators  of  the  nation  worked  steadily  forward  for  the  public 
good,  and  were  gratified  to  discover  that  neither  the  public  school  nor  any  of  its  neces- 
sary adjuncts  or  modifications  was  misunderstood  or  disliked  by  the  chief  part  of  the 
public.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  trying  struggles  showed  that  both  educators  and 
people  had  clear  ideas  of  the  essential  objects  and  characteristics  of  these  institutions 
and  of  their  importance  to  citizenship  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  national  life.  The 
lessons  of  this  great  struggle,  now  passing  into  a  triumph  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, would  fill  a  volume. 

lu  every  section  of  the  country  public  interest  in  education  has  become  more  than 
usually  active  during  the  present  year.  City  and  country  papers  have  given  a  place 
in  their  columns  to  the  subject,  and  the  discussions  in  periodicals  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  stricter  regard  to  facts  than  heretofore. 

In  tlie  Pacific  coast  States  the  agitation  has  repeated  the  phases  through  which  it 
had  previously  passed  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  points  of  attack  have  been  (1)  high 
schools,  (2)  the  extended  curriculum,  (3)  the  literary  character  of  the  schools,  and  (4) 
their  expense.  Without  doubt  the  final  settlement  of  these  questions  will  correspond 
with  that  farther  east.  High  schools  will  be  strengthened,  courses  of  study  will  be 
modified  simply  as  thoroughness  requires,  the  demand  for  industrial  training  met 
without  undue  encroachment  upon  mental  training,  and  the  question  of  expense 
treated  in  the  spirit  of  the  message  of  Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts : 

The  impulsive  outcry  just  now  wrung  out  by  annual  municipal  statements  of  the 
great  cost  of  our  common  schools  will  only  do  their  cause  good  if  met  with  discrimina- 
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tioD.  While  it  is  time  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  spare  money  to  be  wasted  in  ex- 
tmvagant  architectnre  and  external  appointments,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes 
to  essentials,  the  last  dollar  to  be  economized  in  Massachusetts  is  that  which  ^ves 
the  poorest  public  scholar  free  access  to  the  best  public  education.  •  *  *  Take 
eare  that  no  fundamental  attack  be  made  upon  our  common  school  system  under  cover 
of  a  criticism  of  its  cost.  The  relation  that  intelligence  holds  to  public  virtue  and 
^rift  is  afresh  attracting  the  most  thoughtful  attention. 

The  importance  of  the  public  agitation  of  all  subjects  bearing  upon  popular  educa* 
tion  is  illustrated  in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  South  in  the  endeavor  to  carry 
the  statutory  provisions  into  operation.  Public  apathy  and  ignorance  are  the  worst 
obstacles.  So  clearly  is  this  recognized  that  the  representative  men  of  the  South 
affirm  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  educational  interests  prominently  forward  by 
means  of  public  addresses.  Fortunately  the  race  prejudices,  which  at  one  time  made 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  any  fair  consideration  for  measures  affecting  the  two 
races  equally,  have  lost  much  of  their  virulence.  Occasionally  peculiar  complications 
do  still  arise  from  a  disposition  to  evade  e<iual  school  privileges  for  both  and  from 
the  necessity  of  duplicating  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  races  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  neither  scholars  enough  nor  funds  enough  to  justify  the  main- 
tenance of  more  than  one  schooL 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  text  books  and  the  mode  of  supplying  the  same  are  subjects  annually 
agitated.  No  uniform  plan  prevails  throughout  the  country.  In  some  cities  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  parents,  arrangements  being  made  for  supplying  books  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  aretoo  ijoor  to  purchase  them;  in  other  cities  text  books  are  in- 
cluded in  the  expenditures  covered  by  the  school  tax  or  income ;  and  in  others  the 
sehool  boards  make  contracts  with  publishers  for  the  purchase  of  the  books  and  they 
are  sold  to  the  children  at  a  small  profit. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1879-'d0,  presents  an  estimat<t  of  the  cost  of  text  books  absolutely 
required  for  the  use  of  a  pupil  who  passes  regularly  through  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  for  eight  years.  The  total  is  |13.47,  which  gives  as  the  average  cost  per  an- 
num $1.68.  The  cost  of  copy  books  and  drawing  books  is  not  included,  but  is  esti- 
mated at  an  average  of  thirty  cents  a  year.  These  estimates,  it  should  be  remembered, 
give  no  margin  for  loss  or  wear  and  tear. 

GEXERAUZATIOXS  BY  TEARS  AND  BY  TOPICS  WITHOUT  REFERENCE  TO  STATES. 

StaHtiiealsumMarff  showing  the  school populatiouj  enrolmenty  attendance,  income^  expenditure, 
f^^for  tern  yean^from  1871  to  1880,  inclunvey  as  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education, 


Xmnber  report- 
ing. 

Tear. 

In  States. 

In  Territo- 
ries. 

« 

States. 

Territo- 
ries. 

' 

1871 

29 

9,632,969 

1872 

87 

7 

12, 740, 751 

88.097 

1873 

87 

11 

13, 324, 797 

134. 128 

1874 

87 

11 

13, 736, 672 

139. 378 

1875 
'    1876 

36 
87 

8 
8 

13.  889, 837 
14, 121, 526 

117,08.5 

101.465 

1877 

38 

9 

14, 093, 778 

133,970 

1878 

38 

9 

14,418,923 

157,  260 

1 

1879 

38 

9 

14.782.765 

179,571 

I 

1    1880 

38 

8 

15,361,875 

184.405 
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SiatUiical  summary  showing  the  school  population ,  enrolment,  j-o, — Continued. 


Number  report- 
ing. 

Year. 

Instates. 

In  Territo- 
ries. 

States. 

Territo- 
ries. 

1871 

28 

6, 393, 085 

1872 

84 

7 

7, 327, 415 

62,241 

1873 

85 

10 

7, 865, 628 

69,968 

1874 

34 

11 

8, 030, 772 

69,209 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools < 

1875 
1876 

37 
86 

11 
10 

8, 678, 737 
8,293,563 

77,922 

70, 175 

1877 

88 

10 

8,881.848 

72,630 

1878 

38 

10 

9,294,316 

78, 879 

1879 

38 

10 

9,328,003 

96,C83 

1880 

38 

10 

9,680,403 

101, 118 

1871 

25 

8, 661, 739 

1872 

28 

4 

4. 081, 569 

28,956 

1873 

31 

5 

4, 166, 062 

83,677 

1874 

30 

4 

4, 488,  073 

83,489 

Number  in  dailv  attendance < 

1875 
1876 

29 

27 

5 
5 

4, 215, 380 
4, 032, 632 

86,428 

^'  •»*»**^^rf»     AAA    ^*«*a*j     »»» v^  'am^m^mmm^^^^    •■<•••■•••••••••■•■••    -v 

34,216 

1877 

31 

4 

4. 886, 289 

83,119 

1878 

31 

5 

5,093,298 

88,115 

1879 

32 

8 

5,223,100 

69,237 

1880 

84 

8 

5,744,188 

61,154 

1871 

14 

328, 170 
356,691 

1872 

18 

5 

7,592 

1873 

22 

5 

472, 483 

7,859 

1 

1874 

13 

6 

352,460 

10, 128 

Number  of  Duuils  in  oiivate  schools. ^ 

1875 
1876 

13 
14 

5 
3 

186,385 
228,887 

13,237 

'^'  *"•***■'*'*     V*    ^U-^lfc-W    AAA    ^**  »  CVW    W^/M^*^^*^  •    ••#•••••••••    '' 

9,137 

' 

18n 

12 

4 

203.082 

6,088 

1878 

12 

4 

280,492 

0,183 

1879 

19 

4 

358,685 

7,459 

1880 

21 

4 

561,209 

6,921 

1871 

26 

180,635 
216,062 

j    1872 

83 

7 

1,177 

1    1873 

86 

6 

215,210 

1,511 

1874 

35 

8 

239,153 

1,427 

Total  number  of  teachers ,»..,.< 

1875 
1876 

36 
37 

9 
9 

247,423 
247,557 

1.839 

1,720 

1877 

37 

9 

257,454 

1,842 

1878 

38 

9 

269, 132 

2,012 

U79 

38 

9 

270,163 

2,523 

1880 

88 

10 

280,034 

2,610 

1871 

24 

66,949 
81,135 

1872 

30 

6 

374 

1873 

28 

5 

7:^321 

629 

1874 

28 

7 

87,395 

499 

Number  of  male  teachers ■ 

1875 
1876 

31 
32 

8 
9 

97,796 
95,483 

C5G 

AiV  »*■*■  ^^Xi  %,    \#»     ■aatlAX/    V\ir%A%/  EA  V  A  V     •••♦••••••••••••••••••• 

678 

1877 

83 

9 

97,638 

706 

1878 

84 

8 

100,878 

789 

1879 

34 

8 

104,842 

985 

1880 

35 

8 

115,064 

948 
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SUciUiical  summarif  of  the  school  population,  enrolment,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Number  report- 

Year. 

ing. 

In  States. 

In  Territo- 
ries. 

States. 

Territo- 
ries. 

1871 

24 

108,743 

1872 

30 

6 

123,547 

633 

1873 

28 

5 

103, 734 

786 

1874 

28 

7 

129. 049 

731 

2i  miibBr  of  fjanufo  toAohers. < 

1875 
1876 

31 
32 

8 
9 

132,185 
135,644 

963 

898 

1877 

33 

9 

138,228 

986 

1878 

84 

8 

141,780 

1.027 

1879 

34 

8 

141,161 

1,342 

1880 

35 

.8 

156,351 

1.806 

1871 

30 

$64. 594. 919 

71, 083. 718 

1872 

35 

6 

$641,551 

1873 

35 

10 

80,081.583 

844,666 

1874 

37 

10 

81,277,686 

881.219 

PntUc  school  inoome 

1875 
1876 

37 
38 

8 
9 

87, 527, 278 
80.032,067 

3,121,«72 

717,416 

1877 

37 

9 

85,059.864 

906,298 

1878 

38 

10 

86.035,264 

942,837 

1879 

38 

10 

82,767,815 

1,020,250 

1880 

88 

10 

82.684,489 

1,256,750 

1871 

24 

61, 179, 220 
70, 035. 925 

1872 

81 

6 

836,056 

1873 

36 

10 

77, 780. 016 

095, 422 

1874 

35 

0 

74.169,217 

805, 121 

PnU^  Mth/wil  exnenditure .....^ 

1875 
1876 

84 
36 

9 
10 

80.950,333 
83,078.596 

982,  C21 

M.  UQUR3   ^  II4M/I   CA^WJM*** •*»*».  .••••••••.••••«•..•••• 

926,737 

1877 

37 

8 

79.261,114 

982,344 

1878 

38 

10 

79. 652, 553 

877,405 

1879 

38 

10 

77.176,354 

1,015,168 

1880 

88 

10 

78,836,399 

1.196.430 

1871 

19 

41, 466, 854 

1872 

81 

1 

65,850,672 

64,385 

1873 

28 

1 

77,870.887 

137,507 

1874 

28 

75. 251, 008 

TVi uLiLiLj-iLJ: M^KiMil  ftmd. ..•..••••••..••••.•...•■• 

1875. 
1876 

28 
80 

8 
2 

81.486,158 
97,227,909 

823.236 

rvnnaiienvscfHNM  hxm«*- -----.. 

1.526,961 

1877 

26 

2 

100,127,865 

2,106.961 

1878 

82 

1 

106, 138, 848 

1. 500. 961 

1    1679 

80 

2 

110, 264, 434 

2,776.593 

1    1880 

83 

2 

119, 184. 029 

3. 694. 810 
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Diagram  No.  4, 

Showing  school  population,  the  enrolment  in  piiblic  schools,  and  the 
average  attendance  thereon,  in  the  Union,  from  1873  to  1880, 
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8UMMABT  OP  THB  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNION. 
HKW  BKGLAITD  STATES— MADCB. 

The  exceptional  increiMe  in  youth  of  school  age  that  was  noted  here  in  1878-79  was 
more  than  lost  in  1879-'80,  the  nnmber  of  them  falling  off  1,068,  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in  State  schools.  Funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  being  $31,168  less,  the  already  low  average  rate  of  teachers'  pay  was 
lednced,  fewer  school-houses  were  repaired  and  put  into  good  condition,  and  the  average 
time  of  school  was  1  day  less.  Almost  the  only  points  of  increase  were  46  more  school- 
houses,  a  higher  cost  by  $2,625  of  the  new  ones  built  during  the  year,  and  an  advance 
of  $47,476  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property. 

For  the  decade  euding  1879-^80  the  record  is  much  more  encouraging.  Youth  of  the 
age  for  free  instruction  were  indeed  fewer  by  10,852  than  in  1870-71,  but  better  teachers 
made  the  public  schools  so  much  more  attractive  that  about  11,000  more  pupils  in  sum- 
mer and  2,000  more  in  winter  were  drawn  into  them  and  about  14,000  more  in  summer 
and  4,500  more  in  winter  were  kept  in  average  attendance.  To  meet  this  increase, 
there  were  392  more  school-houses,  the  condition  of  625  was  bettered,  aud  good  nigh 
schools  in  good  buildings  were  more  numerous.  Valuation  of  school  property  hence 
went  np  $506,608.  The  permanent  school  fund,  too,  had  $129,178  added  to  it,  aud  the 
receipts  for  schools  were  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade  $196,353  greater  than  in  the  first. 
All  this  goes  to  show  a  higher  interest  in  education.' 

KBW  HAMF8H1EE. 

Loss  meets  ns  here  in  1879-'80  as  respects  youth  to  be  instructed,  enrolment  in  the 
pnblio  schools,  the  number  of  such  schools,  the  buildings  for  them,  the  teachers  in 
tbem,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  their  support,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
last,  the  pay  of  women  teaching.  On  the  other  side  appears  a  gain  in  average  at- 
tendaoce,  in  graded  schools  and  high  schools,  in  teachers  engaged  for  successive  terms, 
in  schools  supplied  with  maps  and  globes,  and  in  the  valuation  of  school  property. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  June,  18b0,  there  was  also  loss  at  some  points  with  gain  in 
others.  Ninety-two  school  districts  died  out,  and  93  poor  school-houses  went  with 
them ;  but  on  the  whole  there  were  in  1880  more  State  schools  by  155,  and  a  greatly 
larger  number  had  needful  apparatus  for  instruction,  with  better  teachers  to  impart 
it.  Only  32  more  teachers  were  reported,  showing  that  continuous  employment  for 
the  year  was  much  more  frequent  towards  the  close,  as  was  the  engagement  of  the 
same  teachers  for  successive  years.  The  annual  school  term  was  lengthened  35.3  days, 
school  property  was  rated  $828,901  higher,  income  for  school  purposes  was  $143,571 
greater,  aud  average  attendance  was  increased  by  2,788,  although  both  youth  of  school 
age  and  youth  enrolled  had  fallen  off,  the  former  by  4,363  and  the  latter  by  4,622.  This 
last  increase  was  probably  due  to  improved  graded  school  and  high  school  instruction, 
with  a  higher  proportion  of  teachers  from  normal  schools. 

VBBUOHT. 

Beceipts  for  pnbHc  schools  in  1879-*80  were  less  by  $110,628  and  expenditures  for  them 
less  by  $41,884  than  in  the  previous  year.  Hence,  probably,  came  a  reported  decline  in 
tcAchers^  pay,  in  the  number  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  number  of  pupils ; 
private  and  church  schools  enrolled,  seemingly,  most  of  the  pupils  who  were  thus  lost. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  with  1879-^80, 8,568  more  free  pupils  were  gathered  into  the 
State  schools,  with  244  more  pupils  in  other  schools;  the  teachers  in  State  schools  in- 
creased by  175,  although  the  schools  were  only  21  more,  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
beio^  probably  greatly  improved  through  the  introduction  of  228  more  teachers  trained 
Ib  Donnal  schools.  The  available  State  school  fiind,  which  seems  to  be  the  United 
States  deposit  fond,  apparently  remained  the  same  throughout. 

MA88ACHU8BTTB. 

In  may  other  State  than  this  an  enrolment  of  306,777  in  public  schools  when  there 
wnaonly  307,321  children  of  school  age  (which  in  Massachusetts,  however,  extends 
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only  from  5  to  15)  would  be  considered  excellent,  especially  when  the  average  daily 
attendance  reached  89  x>er  cent,  of  the  average  membership  and  when  10,360  pupils 
in  evening  schools,  1,081  in  charitable  and  reformatory,  aod  26,289  in  private  and 
church  schools  swelled  the  total  under  instruction  (not  Including  those  in  colleges)  to 
37, 186  more  than  the  whole  number  of  school  age.  Yet  this  splendid  record  for  1879-'80 
was  in  some  respects  a  falling  off  from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  there  having  been 
then  4,751  more  in  the  public  schools,  with  171  more  in  evening  schools,  though  the 
number  in  private  and  church  schools  was  2, 459  less.  The  difference  seems  largely  due  to 
the  transfer  of  many  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  public  schools  to  church  schools. 
For  the  ten  years  from  1870-^71  almost  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  State  charita- 
ble and  reformatory  schools,  of  which  there  were  3  less  at  the  close  of  the  decade  thax, 
at  the  beginning,  with  9  fewer  teachers  and  450  fewer  youths  in  them ;  for,  though 
private  and  church  schools  numbered  55  less,  the  attendance  on  them  was  10,901 
greater.  The  public  schools  were  494  more  in  nnmber,  with  an  average  term  8  days 
longer;  they  had  33,116  more  pupils  enrolled  and  31,377  more  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. There  were  65  more  evening  schools,  the  average  attendance  in  them  being 
1,024  greater.  Aside  from  collegiate  and  scientific  students,  there  were  about  45,000 
more  children  under  instruction  in  1880  than  in  1870-^1. 

BBODB  ISLAND. 

With  a  growth  of  2,711  in  youtli  of  school  age  for  1879-^80  we  find  1,206  fewer  day 
school  pupils  here  under  the  public  system,  though  evening  schools  had  286  more  en- 
rolled. The  average  number  in  the  day  schools,  however,  was  111  greater  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  278  greater.  Receipts  for  schools  fell  off  $41,757 ;  the 
pay  of  male  teachers  was  reduced  $3.60  a  month  on  an  average,  and,  notwithstanding 
7  new  buildings  provided,  school  property  was  rated  $760,026  less  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

For  the  ten  years  closing  with  1879-*80  the  increase  of  13,485  in  children  to  be  taught 
was  well  met  by  an  increased  enrolment  in  public  schools  of  12,240,  but  not  quite  as 
well  by  an  addition  of  4,773  to  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  public  day  schools 
numbered  412  more,  and  many  of  the  additional  ones  were  graded ;  the  school  term 
was  lengthened  by  14  days ;  406  more  teachers  were  employed ;  the  average  pay  of  these 
had  been  considerably  increased;  receipts  for  schools  were  $44,411  greater,  and  expen- 
ditures for  them  $83,041  more. 

COKNSCnCUT. 

Receiving  an  increase  of  $90,729  in  income  for  its  schools  and  expending  for  them 
$32,495  more  in  1879-'80  than  in  1878-79,  this  State  gathered  into  its  public  and  other 
schools  almost  twice  as  many  as  the  additional  youth  of  school  age,  and  held  more 
than  half  this  added  number  in  average  attendance  in  its  public  schools  alone.  To 
meet  this  increase  of  pupils  there  was  an  increase  of  teachers  employed  and  of  depart- 
ments in  public  schools,  with  an  apparent  improvement  in  the  methods  and  quality 
of  teaching. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1870-^1  the  record  is  also  excellent,  the  increased  enrolment 
in  public,  private,  and  church  schools  coming  within  515  of  the  whole  increase  in 
youth  of  school  age,  while  in  public  schools  the  increased  average  attendance  was 
brought  almost  to  an  equality  with  the  increase  of  school  youth.  The  instruction 
given  in  the  public  schools  was  also  made  more  efiScient  by  steady  annual  additions 
to  the  teaching  corps  of  State  normal  school  graduates,  of  whom  there  were  at  least 
300  or  400  in  the  decade.  And  yet,  with  all  the  increase  of  pupils  and  trained  teachers, 
with  83  more  graded  schools  and  304  more  departments,  the  schools  were  so  economi- 
cally managed  that  the  expenditure  on  them  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  was  $88,t)06 
less  than  at  the  beginning. 

MmDLB  ATLANTIC  STATU— NEW  TOBX. 

Progress  during  1879-'80  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  public  school  revenues  and 
in  the  valuation  of  public  school  property,  by  the  employment  of  300  more  teachers 
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for  the  fall  term,  and  by  the  fact  that  177  more  had  diplomas  from  normal  schools. 
Still,  out  of  12,446  more  children  of  school  age,  only  1,552  more  attended  public  schools ; 
while  in  church  schools  there  were  5,893  fewer.  An  increase  appears  of  students  at- 
tending normal  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  professional  schools ;  but  there  is  a 
decrease  of  3,346  in  the  whole  number  under  instruction. 

Since  1870-71  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  number  and  value  of  public 
school  bnildings  and  sites,  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  those  trained 
in  normal  schools,  institutes,  and  academic  teachers'  classes ;  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  teachiDg  continuously  throughout  the  year.  But,  with 
138,489  more  youth  of  school  age  and  a  decrease  of  26,866  in  attendance  on  private 
and  church  schools,  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  increased  only  3,483,  though  the 
average  attendance  was  79,441  more,  the  number  in  academies  and  colleges  also  in- 
creasing  by  986. 

HEW  JEBSBT. 

With  an  increase  here  over  1878-79  of  only  2,867  in  youth  of  school  age,  4,222  more 
pupils  attended  public,  private,  and  church  schools;  and  in  public  schools  the  in- 
creased average  attendance  was  1,731  greater  than  the  increased  enrolment.  There 
was  more  than  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  average  length  of  term,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  public  school 
income,  although  the  average  pay  of  teachers  was  diminished.  More  districts  re- 
ported good  and  very  good  school-houses;  27  new  ones  were  built  (some  of  them  large 
sod  expensive),  whUe  others  were  refurnished  or  remodelled,  all  indicating  that 
school  property  must  have  really  increased  in  value,  although  the  estimate  of  it  was 
leas  than  in  1878-79. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  public  schools  has  increased,  while  that  of 
private  and  church  schools  has  diminished ;  but  the  enrolment  in  both  classes  has 
greatly  advanced,  making  a  total  increase  of  48,955  against  that  of  64,727  in  youth  of 
school  age.  The  average  daily  attendance,  too,  has  largely  increased,  keeping  pace 
with  improvement  of  teachers,  for  whose  training  provision  is  made  in  a  State  normal 
•chcx>],  4  city  normals,  and  required  annnal  county  institutes. 

FXNNBTLVAKIA. 

There  are  here  reported  for  1879-'80  more  public  schools  than  in  the  previous  year 
by  269,  with  219  more  graded ;  also,  an  increase  of  1,570  in  pablio  school  enrolment  and 
of  13,965  in  average  daily  attendance.  Attendance  on  private  and  church  schools  also 
advanced  3,486.  In  public  schools  152  more  teachers  were  employed,  all  but  25  of  them 
men ;  notwithstanding  nearly  500  more  of  them  were  trained  in  normal  schools,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  their  pay,  as  well  as  in  the  total  income  for  public  school  purposes. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1879-'80  there  was  an  increase  of  102,696  in  en- 
rolment and  of  34,439  in  average  daily  attendance  on  public  schools;  also,  an  increased 
attendance  on  private  and  church  schools.  The  number  of  public  school  teachers 
employed,  of  schools  sustained,  and  of  those  in  which  drawing  and  vocal  music  were 
tan«^t  increased  by  about  3,000  in  each  case  and  the  estimated  value  of  school  property 
by  more  than  f8,000,000.  The  teaching  force  was  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
more  than  2,000  normal  school  graduates,  as  well  as  of  many  students  in  those  schools 
who  did  not  wait  to  graduate,  and  also  by  the  training  of  the  whole  force  in  county 
and  district  institutes.  Still,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  decreased  during 
the  period,  that  of  men  by  |8.68,  that  of  women  by  $4.44,  and  the  income  for  public 
adiools  was  only  slightly  increased. 

DBULWAKB. 

The  report  fiyr  1879-^  shows  enconraging  advance  in  most  respects :  an  increased 
ilmeot  in  public  schools,  a  greater  number  of  school  districts,  schools,  and  teach- 
;  but  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  teachers  and  in  public  school  income.  The  schools 
eokvnd  youth  (not  in  the  public  system,  but  under  the  care  of  the  Delaware 
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Association  for  the  Edneation  of  the  Colored  People)  also  increased  considerably  in 
number,  enrolment,  and  average  attendance. 

The  earliest  report  in  the  decade  available  for  comparison  is  for  1871-72.  Since 
then  there  was  an  increase  of  4,715  in  the  namber  of  white  youth  of  school  age  and 
of  6,263  in  public  school  enrolment;  also,  an  increase  in  school  districts,  schools,  and 
teachers.  In  1875  a  new  era  in  the  school  system  was  began.  To  the  white  schools 
was  given  a  State  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  schools,  examine  teachers, 
and  hold  annual  teachers'  institutes,  the  result  being  a  groat  improvement  in  teach- 
ers, schools,  and  other  important  points.  Colored  people  were  then  first  granted 
the  right  of  being  taxed  to  support  schools  for  their  children,  the  expenditure  for  such 
schools  and  their  supervision  being  committed  to  the  Association  for  the  Education  of 
the  Colored  People  above  mentioned. 

MABTLAHD. 

Although  the  public  school  enrolment  here  for  1879-^80  was  about  3,000  less  than  the 
previous  year,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  greater  by  1,533 ;  but  while  more 
schools  were  taught  aud  more  teachers  employed,  teachers'  pay  was  less,  correspond- 
ing to  a  decrease  in  the  income  for  public  school  purposes.  Great  improvement  is 
not  expected  in  the  schools  until  public  sentiment  shall  justify  a  larger  expenditure 
of  money  for  them. 

Since  1870-71  there  has  been  an  increase  of  46,748  in  public  school  enrolment,  of 
29,343  iu  average  attendance,  of  535  in  public  schools,  of  856  in  teachers,  of  $252,240 
in  school  income,  and  of  $590,859  in  the  amount  of  public  school  fund,  the  only  item 
of  decrease  being  $4.77  in  teachers'  pay.  In  the  counties,  excluding  Baltimore,  while 
the  population  increased  only  about  17|  per  cent.,  public  school  enrolment  was  47^ 
per  cent,  greater  and  expenditure  21  per  cent,  greater;  the  cost  per  capita  on  enrol- 
ment was  18  per  cent.  less. 

VIBGDOA. 

The  year  l879-'80  was  the  best  for  public  school  work  ever  known  in  the  State.  The 
serious  falling  oflf  caused  by  lack  of  funds  in  1878-79  was  more  than  repaired.  With 
72,106  more  of  school  population,  enrolment  increased  by  112,662;  average  attend- 
ance, by  62,663;  number  of  schools,  by  2,363 ;  graded  schools,  by  77 ;  and  the  average 
term,  by  6  days.  Of  school  buildings  owned  by  districts  there  were  363  more,  and 
school  properly  increased  iu  value  by  $68,588.  With  an  increased  expenditure  for 
public  schools  there  was  a  decided  reduction  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  education  and 
also  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  the  latter  being  paid  less  than  in  any  previous  year,  al- 
though the  instruction  given  was  believed  to  be  better.  More  than  half  the  increase 
in  school  population  was  of  colored  youth;  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
them  were  in  public  schools;  there  was  a  creditable  increase,  however,  iu  the  enrol- 
ment aud  average  attendance  of  this  class  also. 

Since  1870-71,  the  beginning  of  free  schools  in  this  State,  there  has  been  a  decided 
and  steady  improvement  in  their  character  and  the  public  appreciation  of  them. 
With  144,703  more  youth  of  school  age,  there  was  an  increase  of  92,448  in  enrolment, 
of  52,682  in  average  attendance,  of  1,990  in  schools  taught,  of  20  days  iu  the  average 
term,  and  of  2,205  school-houses  owned  by  districts.  Attendance  on  private  and 
ohuroh  schools  also  advanced  somewhat^ 

BOUTHSBir  ATLAHTIC  STATBS—KOBTH  CAROLDfA. 

In  1880,  with  an  increase  of  33,135  in  youth  of  school  age,  there  appears  a  decrease 
of  13,143  in  enrolment  and  of  2,986  in  average  attendance,  due  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  out  of  90  counties  only  78  report  enrolment,  74  the  average  attendance  of  whites, 
and  72  that  of  colored.  Many  more  school  districts  and  school  teachers  are  noticed. 
Valuation  of  school  property  decreased  $13,232,  though  309  more  school-houses  were 
reported,  many  counties  failing  to  give  the  valuation.  With  an  apparent  decrease  of 
about  $94,000  in  receipts,  the  balance  on  hand,  notwithstanding  increased  expendi- 
ture, would  leave  about  $171,000  towards  the  expenses  of  1880-*81. 
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Daring  the  decade  a  marked  advance  is  noticed :  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  191,387 ; 
in  enrolment,  of  119,926;  in  public  fichool-hoases,  of  2,139;  in  teachers,  of  1,998;  in 
receipts,  of  $188,051 ;  and  in  expenditure,  of  $195,825.  A  State  summer  normal 
adtool  was  established  by  a  law  of  1877,  and  provision  was  made  for  training  colored 
popils  continaoQsly  in  a  normal  seminary  of  their  own.  Several  private  secondary 
iDstitiitionB,  too,  have  done  good  normal  work.  The  State  university,  within  the 
last  five  years,  has  added  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  courses,  and  an  agricultural 
icbool  is  flooriahing. 

SOUTH  CAROLIKA. 

An  increased  enrolment  of  11,609  pupils  for  1880  is  reported,  the  proportion  being 
over  three  times  as  many  colored  as  white.  More  school  districts,  public  schools,  and 
teachers  are  found,  but,  with  74  more  school-houses,  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
fchool  property.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  largely  increased,  and  there 
was  marked  progress  in  the  efficiency  and  qualification  of  teachers. 

Increase  all  along  the  line  is  noticeable  from  1870  to  1880 :  1,334  more  schools,  with 
G:),016  more  papUs  and  1,273  more  teachers,  the  monthly  wages  paid  these  decreasing, 
however,  about  $10.  The  1,271  more  school  buildings  added  $161,502  to  the  value  of 
school  property,  and  the  receipts  for  school  purposes  went  up  from  $241,000  to  $440,111. 
Although  the  closizig  of  the  State  normal  school  in  1877  was  a  blow  to  progress,  there 
18  hope  of  this  being  offset  somewhat  by  institute  work  started  in  1880.  That  and  the 
normal  training  given  in  divers  secondary  schools  and  through  the  aid  of  the  Peabody 
fund  at  the  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  helped  towards  improvement  of 
both  schools  and  teachers,  so  that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  future  development. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  public  schools,  in  the  enrolment  and  attendance,  and 
in  the  pupils  at  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  all  indicate  that  progress 
eontinues  to  be  made  in  education  in  this  State.  Including  the  collegiate  institutions, 
there  were  605  more  schools  of  all  grades  and  29,705  more  pupils  in  1880  than  in  1879. 
Reports  from  the  chief  cities  Indicate  that  three  times  as  many  children  are  now 
tangbt  in  the  public  schools  for  a  less  sum  of  money  than  one-third  of  these  formerly 
cost  in  the  private  schools.  But  among  things  still  required  to  give  a  longer  school 
tenn  and  a  better  education,  are  a  larger  school  fund  and  fuUer  training  of  teachers 
ihroogh  county  and  State  institutes. 

A  thorough  system  of  general  education  was  required  by  the  constitution  of  1868, 
hot  not  till  1871  were  the  public  schools  established,  and  not  till  1873  had  sufficient 
fnnds  been  accumulated  to  maintain  them  for  three  months.  In  1874  there  were 
ftcbools  in  operation  in  125  counties,  and  by  1876  a  school  debt  of  $300,000  had  been 
paid  off.  Since  1873  a  continuous  advance  is  noticed  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
in  enrolment,  and  in  average  attendance,  so  that,  considering  the  limited  means,  the 
results  achieved  have  been  remarkable.  During  the  decade  5  schools  of  agrioult- 
nre  and  the  mvchanic  arts  were  established,  as  branches  of  the  State  university,  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  and  that  of  Middle 
Georgia  were  also  aids  to  progress. 

rUOBJDA. 

A  decided  improvement  in  school  affairs  is  reported  in  1879-^80,  notwithstanding  a 
diminished  revenue.  In  many  cases  private  contributions  kept  the  schools  open,  and 
as  a  raeult  the  reports  show  81  more  schools,  127  more  teachers,  an  increased  enrol- 
BKot  of  2,281,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  greater  by  1,445.  Since  1878  school 
pioperty  had  advanced  $16,000,  in  most  counties  the  patrons  of  the  schools  furnishing 
Hw  aohool  boUdings;  yet  even  this  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  atteud- 
mm  Bad  Domb«r  of  schools. 

F^  the  ten  yean  the  schools  were  greatly  aided  by  the  sums  given  from  the  Peabody 
ted.  Mv^  of  this  was  used  for  training  teachers,  and  through  them  its  effects  were 
Mt  la  Ikaaeiioola.    In  1870-71  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  children  of  the  State  received 
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edacational  benefits.  Id  1873  private  citizens  in  several  counties  gave  money ^  lands, 
and  school  buildings  to  aid  the  school  system.  Within  the  last  foor  years  25  per  cent, 
more  school-hoases  have  been  bnilt,  50  per  cent,  more  schools  tanght,  a  greatly  in- 
creased enrolment  of  the  school  popolation  secured,  and  more  efficient  teachers  pro- 
vided. Up  to  1875  there  were  few  schools  outside  the  larger  towns,  while  in  1880 
nearly  600  were  scattered  through  the  rural  districts.  Little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
superior,  scientiQc,  and  professional  instruction.  Attempts  were  made  to  start  an  agri- 
cultural college  as  the  beginning  of  a  State  university,  but  the  outgrowth  amounted 
to  almost  nothing. 

aULF  BTATX8  — ALABAMA. 

An  increase  here  of  4,905  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  5,604  in  average  attend- 
ance, out  of  11,354  additional  youth  of  school  age  in  1879-^80,  shows  more  progress  thau 
could  well  have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  there  were  74  fewer  public 
schools  reported,  with  60  fewer  teachers,  and  a  decreased  expenditure  of  $1,568  for 
school  purposes.  That  there  was  any  gain  at  all  in  average  attendance  under  such 
circumstances  seems  remarkable,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  great  goes  to  show  at  once 
growing  eagerness  for  education  and  improvement  in  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade  ending  in  1880  there  was  a  continual  strug- 
gle in  order  to  maintain  public  schools.  The  laws  were  objectionable  to  the  people, 
who  refused  to  pay  the  local  taxes ;  the  school  fands  were  soon  exhausted ;  the  treas- 
ury declined  to  cash  warrants,  and  private  contributions  had  to  be  solicited  to  keep 
the  schools  open.  From  1874-^75  greater  confidence  was  manifested  in  the  school 
system,  and  marked  advance  was  noticeable  in  the  number  of  schools  taught  and  in 
the  enrolment  therein.  Six  normal  schools  and  departments  were  established  during 
the  decade.  Provision  was  made  for  teachers'  institutes  and  for  a  State  association. 
The  State  university  added  to  its  schools,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, organized  in  1872,  made  considerable  progress. 

1CISSI8SIFPL 

An  increase  over  1879  of  64,319  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  18,951  in  enrolment,  of 
17,788  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  202  teachers  with  salaries  increased  between  two 
and  three  dollars,  and  an  advance  both  in  receipts  and  exi>enditures  indicate  an  on- 
ward tendency  in  1880,  though  by  no  means  as  great  as  might  be  wished.  Normal 
training  was  given  to  431  students  during  the  year,  more  than  double  the  number 
reported  in  the  previous  year.  Teachers'  institutes,  too,  were  held  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  State  through  aid  furnished  firom  the  Peabody  fund,  and  these  doubtless  pre- 
pared the  way  for  greatly  better  teaching.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
opened  with  200  students  in  October,  1880. 

For  the  decade,  an  increase  of  121,927  youth  of  school  age,  of  125,018  enrolled,  of 
71;431  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  2,913  teachers  was  presented.  The  wages  of 
teachers  were  such  that  an  apparent  decrease  in  pay  of  $28.40  a  month  is  noticeable. 
Teachers'  warrants,  however,  formerly  much  below  par,  are  now  at  par,  so  that  in 
i-eality  they  receive  more  pay  than  ten  years  ago.  Since  1878  private  academies  and 
colleges  (having  suitable  school  buildings,  proper  faculties,  and  libraries  of  over  200 
volumes)  are  reckoned  qualified  to  fit  students  for  the  university  as  if  they  were  pub- 
lic high  schools.  The  opening  of  Alcorn  University  in  1872  added  to  the  schools  for 
superior  instruction;  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at 
Starkville,  under  a  charter  of  February  28,  1878,  gave  opj>ortunity  for  scientific  train- 
ing, and  many  students  availed  themselves  of  it. 

LOUISIANA. 

There  is  such  a  dearth  of  statistics  here  for  both  1879  and  1880  that  but  little  can  be 
gleaned  as  to  the  state  of  school  affairs ;  but  as  the  constitution  of  1879  provided  very 
small  support  for  the  common  schools  and  as  its  restriction  of  local  taxation  influ- 
enced matters  greatly,  educational  progress  was  necessarily  checked,  while  a  large 
emigration  of  colored  people  was  begun.    A  diminution  in  youth  of  school  age,  in 
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maotauent  sod  mttendaace*  in  reeeipto  and  in  the  avmiUl>)«  Aind,  and  an  increA3»  in 
teachCTB  are  reported.  The  sdioola  of  New  Orleans  suffered  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  eooslitntion,  bat,  owing  to  an  appropriation  nuMie  by  the  city,  were  taught^  al> 
thoogh  with  snail  pay  to  teachen. 

FEom  1870  to  IddO  the  yonth  of  school  age  increased  11,903;  the  enrolment,  Id^CKM; 
the  aTvmge  daily  attendance,  1^039 ;  teachers,  894,  The  receipts,  however,  were 
less  by  |74,GS4  and  the  arailable  school  Innd  by  |G^633.  Various  changes  in  school 
laws  were  made,  for  which  see  the  abstract  of  the  State,  p.  118.  Reorgauixatious  of 
the  school  system  took  place  in  1870-71  and  in  1877 ;  in  the  latter  year  the  schools 
were  graded,  the  stodies  indicated,  and  the  public  schools  designated  as  element^uy, 
academic,  and  nocmaL  Inclnding  the  year  1870  the  decade  furnished  the  follow iug 
steps  toward  progress :  Kindergarten  training  begun ;  9  nonnal  schools  aud  a  uorn];U 
department  opened;  teachers' institutes  provided  for;  additional  high  schools  rei>orte«l; 
the  Ixwiisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  reorgauizod 
and  newly  chartered ;  theological  and  legal  training  undertaken ;  a  school  for  t  he  bl i ml 
opened ;  and  a  teachers'  association  started,  although  that  and  the  institutes  failed 
of  late  years  to  hold  r^pilar  meetings. 


The  reports  from  this  State  for  1S80  are  not  particularly  encouraging,  as,  with  an 
increase  of  26,9-^  youth  of  school  age,  the  enrolment  decreased  5,t^  and  the  number 
of  schools  fell  off  280.  Fewer  school-houses  were  built  and  school  property  diminished 
in  value  $23,210.  With  890  fewer  teachers,  the  monthly  wages  of  men  were  increased 
and  those  of  women  decreased.  Considerable  falling  off  in  the  income  for  public 
schools  was  apparent,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  expenditure.  This  state  of 
things  arose  in  part  from  the  want  of  active  State  and  county  supervision,  of  pro- 
vision for  local  taxation,  and  of  normal  training  for  teachers,  which  last  was  remedied 
somewhat  by  the  opening  of  2  State  normal  schools  in  1879 ;  in  1880  the  subject  of 
eanying  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  (»f  1876  in  regard  to  a  State  university 
was  fully  discussed  and  the  first  steps  were  taken. 

Yarions  changes  in  school  officers;  the  dropping  of  the  State  superin tendency  in 
1875;  the  changing  of  the  school  age  from  6-18  to  8-14 ;  the  revision  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  1876,  which,  among  other  things,  did  away  with  compulsory  attendance ;  the 
shortening  of  the  ordinary  time  for  free  schooling  from  12  to  6  years,  with  provision 
made  for  only  a  4  months'  annual  term,  all  came  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1880.  Still, 
the  records  of  the  first  few  years  showed  substantial  gains  in  many  respects,  and  1876 
f^^ened  with  a  wholly  new  syatem,  which  reached  its  highest  point  in  1878-79,  and 
then  ceased  to  meet  public  expectation.  During  the  last  six  years  the  Peabody  frind 
trustees  gave  about  $50,000  towards  the  formatidli  and  maintenance  of  graded  schools. 
Additional  opportunities  for  superior  instruction,  also,  were  presented  by  the  opening 
of  two  more  colleges  daring  the  decade,  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Meohanioal 
CoUege  (organized  in  1876)  helped  on  the  work. 

BOUTHSBN  ODITBAL  STATES  —  ARKANSAS. 

Beporta  from  many  counties  in  this  St-ate  were  so  imperfect  previons  to  1880  as  to 
make  all  totals  doubtful.  But,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  a  much  improved 
general  report,  there  was  in  1879-^80  an  even  greater  eduoatio!ial  progress  than  that 
noted  in  1878-79 ;  for,  with  an  increase  of  only  10,946  educable  youth,  there  was  an 
euolment  in  the  public  schools  reaching  6,977  beyond  this,  so  that,  unless  many  dnpli- 
catta  enrolments  were  reported,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  inroad  made 
into  tlie  ranks  of  those  previously  untaught.  To  meet  this  increase  of  enrolment,  there 
vexe  77  more  school-houses  owned  or  rented,  369  more  teachers,  and  an  expenditure  of 
tfOfiffI  more  for  schools.  All  this  has  come  largely  from  the  active  efforts  of  an  ener- 
t  and  efSdent  superintendent,  aided  at  some  important  points  with  allowances 
itiMPtebodyAind. 
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When  1879-'80  is  compared  with  1870-71,  the  record  is  ranch  less  encouraginfi;,  and 
goes  to  show  the  ill  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  school  system  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  decade,  when  the  oonnty  snperintendency  was  abolished,  local  taxation  restricted 
to  5  mills  on  $1  for  school  purposes,  and  the  holding  of  a  school  in  any  district  made 
optional  in  any  year  in  which  the  revenne  from  State  apportionment  and  this  small 
tax  rate  would  not  make  possible  a  3  months'  term.  Hence,  with  an  increase  of 
51,310  in  youth  to  be  instructed,  only  975  more  were  reported  in  the  State  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  ten  years  than  at  the  beginning,  with  301  more  teachers.  All  else,  with 
one  doubtful  exception,  indicates  loss:  fewer  school-houses  built,  806  fewer  in  all  the 
State,  a  diminished  valuation  of  school  property,  and  $-^96,271  less  annual  income  for 
school  purposes. 

KANSAS. 

Progress  at  almost  all  points  marks  1879-'80  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  : 
28,416  more  persons  of  school  age,  23,000  more  in  the  State  schools,  and  13,952  more  in 
average  daily  attenda  nee,  with  provision  for  this  increase  in  310  more  school-houses. 
There  were  858  more  teachers  engaged  at  somewhat  higher  pay  and  an  addition  of 
$291,944  to  the  current  school  revenue.  Still  further  evidence  of  progress  appears  in 
163  more  districts  with  uniform  text  books,  673  more  with  graded  courses  of  study, 
and  a  rise  of  $225,903  in  the  valuation  of  school  property. 

For  1880,  as  compared  with  1870-71,  there  are  like  tokens  of  a  healthy  ten  years' 
growth :  of  the  198,289  more  educable  youth,  141,657  were  brought  into  the  schools 
and  84,776  held  in  habitual  attendance.  In  3,422  more  school-houses  instruction  was 
given  by  4,702  more  teachers,  most  of  the  later  ones  trained  in  normal  schools  and 
normal  institutes  to  a  much  higher  and  more  effective  style  of  teaching..  School  in- 
come rose  in  the  same  period  $1,085,561  and  the  valuation  of  school  prox>erty  $2,444,345. 
Almost  the  only  show  of  falling  oflf  is  in  the  pay  of  teachers ;  another,  of  9  days  in  the 
average  length  of  school  term,  given  in  a  return,  being  made  doubtful  by  the  printed 
report  for  1880,  which  presents  an  increase  of  5  days. 


Growth  meets  us  here  again  for  both  1879-'80  and  for  the  decade  which  then  closed, 
the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  in  1879-'80  exceeding  by  26,594  that  of  the  year 
before  and  by  5,263  the  increase  of  youth  entitled  to  free  schooling,  while  11,710  more 
children  were  in  average  attendance  daily  in  546  more  schools,  under  teachers  better 
trained  and  changed  less  frequently  than  in  former  years.  Permanent  school  funds 
increased  by  $1,408,580,  though  school  property  was  rated  $1,646,599  less  in  value  and 
current  school  income  fell  off  $62,671. 

For  the  whole  decade  there  was  gteat  advance  at  every  point,  the  additional  public 
school  enrolment  including  at  the  close  57,265  more  youth  than  had  meantime  come 
of  school  age,  making  thus  a  deep  inroad  into  the  mass  of  the  previous  illiteracy, 
while  an  average  of  32,108  more  of  the  enrolled  were  in  the  schools  each  day.  This, 
with  an  increase  of  1,699  public  schools,  of  1,631  teachers  for  them,  of  $2,333,287  in 
receipts  for  schools,  and  of  $4,261,383  in  the  permanent  funds  for  the  support  of 
them,  is  a  record  of  which  the  State  may  well  be  proud. 


Statistics  from  this  State  for  1879-'80  were  received  so  late  that  comparatively  few 
of  them  appear  in  the  ten  years'  table  on  pages  106  and  109.  As  finally  settled,  they 
may  be  found  in  Table  I  of  the  appendix.  They  indicate  an  increase  in  youth  of 
school  age  of  5,318,  of  which  increase  1,727  were  white  and  3,591  colored  pupils.  From 
the  absence  of  all  figores  for  1878-79,  except  on  these  points,  no  other  comparison  with 
that  year  can  be  made. 

From  1870-'71  to  1879-'80  the  few  figures  available  show  that  youth  to  be  educated 
had  increased  by  155,325 ;  those  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  87,124 ;  those  in  average 
attendance^  by  about  73,000,  including  in  the  last  year  colored  youth,  who  were  not 
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rpported  in  the  fint.    Beyond  this,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  for  the 
fint  year,  there  are  no  means  of  telling  progress.* 

TXHlfBSSBK. 

The  statistice  of  1879-'80  show  an  increase  over  IS/S-TQ  of  30,219  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  25,454  in  the  number  of  these  in  public  schools,  and  of  5,299  in  tho  average 
attendance  in  snch  schools.  Including  private  with  public  schools,  the  additional 
enrolment  was  31,515,  and  the  additional  average  attendance  9,917.  The  number  of 
public  school-honses  was  252  more ;  of  private  schools,  163  more ;  of  the  teachers  in 
these,  198  more ;  and  the  pay  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  99  cents  more  a  month) 
with  a  little  over  $14,000  more  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools.  The 
pennanent  school  fund  remained  the  same.  All  other  figures  for  the  year  indicate 
loss:  there  was  a  diminution  of  90  in  public  schools,  of  35  in  the  number  of  these 
graded,  of  8  in  the  consolidated  schools,  of  48  in  number  of  State  teachers,  and  of 
195,690  in  the  estimated  value  of  State  property  in  schools ;  but  these  last  may  come 
from  imperfect  reports. 

For  the  ten  years  covered  in  other  States  there  are  no  data  sufficient  to  indicate 
accnrately  the  decennial  growth,  reporte  for  the  first  three  years  being  exceedingly 
imperfect.  From  1875-'76  to  1879-'80  there  was  a  growth  of  110,731  in  school  popula- 
tion, of  95,961  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  65,553  in  average  attend- 
ance in  these,  with  a  like  growth  in  the  provision  for  this  increase ;  such  as  1,625 
mcne  public  schools,  889  more  buildings  for  them,  1,744  more  teachers  in  them,  and 
$26,642  more  expenditure  for  their  support,  though  receipts  fell  ofiT  $39,518. 

WBST  VIBOUflA. 

Progress  at  almost  every  point  appears  in  this  young  State  in  1879-'80  as  compai*ed 
with  1878-^,  there  being  3,990  more  youth  of  school  age,  6,324  more  in  tho  public 
sehools,  and  aa  increase  of  1,436  in  average  daily  attendance.  Provision  for  these 
greater  numbers  is  found  in  86  more  public  schools,  84  more  school-houses,  $3,562  more 
income  for  school  purposes,  and  $7,793  mor^  disbursed,  giving  larger  pay  for  teachers 
on  the  whole,  the  permanent  school  fund  also  being  increased  by  $i^,915.  Items  of 
decrease,  comparatively  slight,  were  2  fewer  graded  schools,  2  days  less  of  average 
school  term,  23  fewer  male  teachers,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  rating  of  school  property. 

When  we  come  to  a  comparison  of  1870-^1  with  1879-'80,  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  arithmetical  results  at  several  points,  growing  out  of  imperfection  in  the  reports 
of  the  former  year,  especially  as  to  youth  of  school  age ;  some  counties  then  reported 
meh  youth  without  distinction  of  white  and  colored,  so  that  the  sum  of  these,  as  far 
as  tbey  are  distinguished,  does  not  make  the  total  of  all  youth  6  to  21  years  old.  Com- 
parison of  the  relative  increase  of  the  races  is  hence  impossible.  Comparing  totals 
•nly,  we  find  in  the  ten  years  an  increase  of  43,364  ineducable  youth,  an  enrolment  in 
the  public  sehools  exceeding  by  22,837  this  increase,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
•hnost  equalling  the  whole  number  of  school  age.  To  meet  this  increase  there  were 
nported  1,498  more  school-houses,  at  least  1,463  more  schools,  1,666  moce  teachers,^ 
$159,014  more  of  annual  school  fund,  and  $194,689  more  of  permanent  fund.    School 

'After  the  preeent  etatement  and  the  other  statiatics  elsevhere  given  in  reference  to  Kentucky  were 

taken: 

amber  of  white  children 
total  number  of  teachers 
ay  of  white  male  teachers, 
ities  and  166.77  in  cities; 
hers'  insitutes  for  whites 
Is,  831 :  private  academies 
State  ror  common  schools 
ools,  $31,950;  for  commis- 
r  white  schools,  $379,730; 
)r  whites  being  $803,203 ; 
iings,  Sec,  $2,119,407  for 
3ar,  122,  at  a  total  cost  of 
&o.,  for  each  white  child 
cents. 
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property,  from  the  increased  number  and  better  quality  of  buildings,  vraa  valued 
$657,262  higher,  and  the  average  school  term  was  13  days  longer  than  in  1670-71, 
nothing  showing  any  diminution  but  the  average  pay  of  teachers. 

BTATBS  05  THB  PACIFIC  SLOPE— NEVADA. 

The  work  of  education  was  systematically  advanced  in  1879-^80  in  the  larger  school 
communities;  new  school  buildings  of  good  architectural  design  were  put  up  at 
Eureka  and  Reno.  Much  improvement  in  the  grading  of  schools  was  manifested  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  schools  throughout  the  State  were  considered  to  be  in  a 
fair  condition.  Provision  was  made  in  1879  for  Kindergarten  departments  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  considerable  educational  zeal  was  reported  at  Gold 
Hill  and  Virginia  City.  Against  an  increase  of  only  297  in  youth  of  school  age,  an 
increased  enrolment  of  1,611  in  public  and  private  schools  is  reported.  The  valuation 
of  school  property  was  larger  by  $53,980,  the  number  of  teachers  by  13,  and  the  pay 
of  men  by  $17.01,  while  that  of  women  was  diminished  by  $6.09.  The  amount  of  jier- 
manent  school  fund  was  $35,000  more,  the  current  expenditure  for  support  of  schools 
$35,035  less,  while  schools  sustained  without  rate  bills  were  fewer  by  35. 

For  the  decade  there  was  progress  at  all  points :  a  school  fund  larger  by  $357,000 ; 

more  teachers  by  123;  more  pupils  by  7,156  in  all  schools ;  greater  average  length  of 

term,  more  school  districts  and  more  high  schools;  an  enhanced  value  of  $218,189  in 

public  school  property ;  and  a  better  attendance  by  616  at  private  schools.    Special 

taxes  were  levied  in  9  more  districts  and  in  75  more  no  rate  bills  were  required.    Of 

the  126  additional  schools,  88  were  graded.    The  laws  from  1873  provided  for  the 

compulsory  attendance  of  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  for  at  least  16  weeks  in 

the  year.    An  act  was  passed  forbidding  discrimination  in  the  salaries  of  teachers 

on  account  of  sex.    Another  provided  for  the  control  and  maintenance  of  a  State 

university,  to  be  at  Elko,  which  must,  however,  take  some  time  to  grow  to  collegiate 

rank. 

califob^oaJ 

The  advance  in  educational  condition  here  in  1880  was  evidenced  in  64  additional 
school  districts,  88  more  State  schools  with  good  accommodations,  137  more  with  good 
sized  grounds,  and  many  more  with  well  ventilated  and  well  furnished  buUdings;  x>or- 
haps  still  better  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  although  school  youth  were  fewer  by  426, 
there  was  a  growth  of  4,079  in  enrolment  and  of  2,498  in  average  attendance  in  the 
public  schools ;  while  private  schools  lost  479  pupils.  With  more  holders  of  life  di- 
plomas, more  teachers,  and  more  schools  of  second  grade,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrease  in  schools  of  first  and  third  grade,  as  well  as  in  new  school-houses;  in  teachers 
holding  educational  diplomas,  or  first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates;  in  teachers 
who  were  graduates  of  normal  schools ;  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools : 
the  former  of  $80,691,  the  latter  of  $146,336.  A  part  of  this  last  came  from  a  reduction 
of  the  average  pay  of  teachers,  $1.87  a  month  for  men  and  $1.64  a  month  for  women. 

Since  1870  the  reports  indicate  an  increase  of  85,862  youth  of  school  age,  of  65,257  in 
enrolment,  and  of  36,680  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools,  though  571 
fewer  pupils  were  reported  in  private  schools.  The  public  schools  increased  by  1,253 ; 
school  property,  by  over  three  and  one-half  millions;  the  income  and  expenditure  for 
public  schools,  by  $1,688,521  in  the  former  case  and  $1, 151,140  in  the  latter.  The  aver- 
age monthly  pay  of  both  sexes  also  advanced.  The  State  school  tax  went  up  from  10 
cents  on  $100  in  1870  to  26  cents  in  1879;  the  county  tax,  from  35  cents  on  $100  of 
taxable  property  during  1870-1874,  to  50  cents  as  an  allowed  maximum  in  1880.  Kinder- 
garten were  first  opened  in  the  State  in  187(5 ;  in  1880  many,  both  free  and  other- 
wise, were  located  in  the  different  cities.  Higher  instruction,  too,  was  aided  by  the 
establishment  of  3  new  colleges ;  normal  training,  by  means  of  2  now  schools  and 
3  departments. 

>  The  Office  is  specially  indebted  to  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper  for  data  in  regard  to  odncation  In  Colifomia. 
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This  State  presents  indications  of  progress  since  1878>79.  The  graded  schools 
iDcreased  by  9  from  the  preceding  year.  Teachers  were  more  interested  in  their  work, 
were  attending  institates  and  subscribing  for  edncational  journals,  and  county  super- 
intendents were  giving  more  attention  to  the  work  of  supervision.  A  more  rigid  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  first  grade  certificates  was  indicated  by  a  decrease  of 
18  in  the  number  attaining  such  grade.  Increase  in  youth  of  school  age  reached  3, 151 , 
in  enrolment  in  public  schools  4,815,  and  in  average  daily  attendance  6,595,  with  in- 
crease, too,  of  55  in  districts  reporting,  of  nearly  two  days  in  the  average  length  of 
Bchool  term,  of  94  in  the  number  of  teachers,  of  112  in  those  holding  second  grade 
certificates,  and  of  |46,900  in  the  value  of  school  property.  Fewer  private  schools, 
and  a  diminished  attendance  at  such,  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  women  teachers,  and 
in  both  receipts  and  expenditures,  are  also  reported. 

For  the  decade  there  was  an  increase  of  ^,560  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  16,533  in 
enrolment,  of  371  in  organized  districts,  of  $3.38  in  the  monthly  salary  of  women 
teachers,  of  $185,3SI  in  the  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  $236,933  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  them.  The  average  term  of  public  schools  was,  however,  nearly  half  a  day 
less  in  1879-'d0  than  in  1870-71,  and  male  teachers  were  paid  $5.81  less  a  month.  Steps 
toward  further  progress  were  the  founding  of  a  State  agricultural  college  in  1872  and 
of  a  State  university  in  1876,  with  provision  in  1878  for  making  high  schools  a  part 
of  the  State  school  system  and  for  making  all  public  schools  entirely  free  to  resident 
youth  6  to  21  years  of  age,  more  being  done  in  the  later  years  for  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  force  through  institutes  and  normal  schools.  > 

horthxbh  ckktbal  states— omo. 

An  advance  during  1879-'80  is  reported  here  in  nearly  all  imxK>rtant  respects.  With 
only  2,905  more  youth  of  school  age,  public  school  enrolment  increased  by  12,487  and 
average  attendance  by  16,289,  while  442  new  school-houses  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
$711,835  and  360  more  teachers  were  permanently  employed;  all  strongly  confirming 
other  evidence  of  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction,  in  school  accommodations, 
and  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Almost  the  only  ofi*sots  to  this  progress  are  a 
diminution  in  teachers'  pay — that  of  men  by  25  cei.ts  a  month,  that  of  women  by  $2 — 
and  a  decrease  in  public  school  income. 

Similar  educational  activity  is  noted  during  other  years  of  the  decade.  With 
only  11,823  more  youth  of  school  ago  in  1879-^80  than  in  1870-71,  public  school  eurol- 
mput  increased  by  15,016  and  average  attendance  by  43,827,  while  attendance  on  pri- 
vate and  church  schools  increased  by  21,736,  making  a  total  of  36,7.52  more  children 
under  instruction.  There  were  1,577  more  teachers  employed,  but  at  reduced  pay,  and 
57^  more  public  school-houses  were  added,  with  2,061  more  rooms,  making  accommoda- 
tions for  61,830  more  children ;  the  income  for  public  schools  was  increased  by  $160,232. 

mcmGAX. 

An  increiiae  of  19,228  in  youth  of  school  age  during  1879-'80  was  met  with  one  of 
20,418  in  public  school  enrolment.  This  advance,  particularly  noticeable  in  ungraded 
arhoola,  was  attributed  to  the  bettor  character  of  those  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tii^ta,  an  improvement  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  county  institutes  and  better 
k>eal  supervision.  In  75  new  public  school-houses  4,738  more  sittings  were  furnished ; 
▼omen  were  paid  on  an  average  $2.25  more  a  month,  and  the  value  of  school  property 
ftdvmoed  $968,546.  Nine  more  teachers'  institutes  were  held ;  13,803  volumes  were 
added  to  public  school  libraries;  graded  and  high  schools  increased  in  number ;  stand- 
ards of  admiasion  to  professional  schools  were  raised  somewhat  and  their  courses 
lengthened;  and  the  work  of  the  normal  school  and  the  university  was  unusually  suc- 
pPMfnV  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of  9  days  in  the  average  school 
tenn,  of  $1.41  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching,  and  of  $110,193  in  the 
>  for  publio  schools. 

I  H.  Atkinson  hM  placed  this  Office  under  obligations  for  valoable  educational  data 
d  Washington  Territory. 
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Daring  the  decade  there  was  substantial  progress  in  public  school  affairs,  commenc- 
ing with  the  abolition  of  rate  bills  in  1869  and  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  in  1870.  With  an  increase  daring  the  ten  years  of  112,026  in  youth  of  school 
age,  there  were  70^090  more  enrolled  in  public  schools ;  1,100  additional  school-houses 
provided  71,269  sittings ;  of  1,053  more  school  districts,  123  had  graded  schools ; 
the  average  school  term  was  a  day  longer ;  and  teachers'  institutes  increased  by  49. 
Although  the  qualifications  of  teachers  must  have  greatly  improved,  their  pay  de- 
creased by  $12.64  for  men  and  $1.48  for  women,  the  income  for  public  schools  also 

decreasing. 

nmiAKA. 

With  a  decrease  here  during  1879-'80  of  4,543  in  youth  of  school  age,  there  were 
7,391  more  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  9,516  more  in  average  daily  attendance.  The 
average  term  of  school  was  4  days  longer,  and,  indeed,  reached  a  higher  point  than 
ever  before.  School  property  increased  in  value  by  $30,250,  and  the  number  of  school 
districts  by  9d.  Qraded  school  districts,  however,  decreased  by  46,  the  income  for 
public  schools  by  $24,820,  the  number  of  teachers  by  12,  and  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  men  by  $1.40,  while  that  of  women  was  20  cents  more. 

During  the  decade  there  was  an  increase  of  61,226  in  enrolment  and  of  26,588  in  av- 
erage attendance  on  public  schools,  with  80,830  more  youth  of  school  age.  There  were 
393  more  school  districts  and  54  fewer  without  schools ;  the  average  term  of  schools 
increased  by  31|  days,  the  number  of  graded  schools  by  255,  of  school-houses  by  658, 
and  the  valuation  of  property  by  $4,436,115.  The  character  of  school-houses  improved 
greatly,  even  those  in  the  rural  districts  being  reported  good,  and  only  75  of  them  log 
cabins,  against  1,100  such  in  1865.  More  teachers  by  1,745  were  employed,  641  men 
and  1,104  women,  the  men  being  paid  $1.40  less  a  month  and  the  women  $4.80  more. 

nXIKOIB. 

Here  the  record  shows  that  fewer  schools  by  29  were  taught  in  1879-'d0  than  in  the 
previous  year,  that  fewer  districts  by  81  reported,  and  that  18  more  of  those  reporting 
were  without  schools.  Still  there  was  an  increase  of  10,707  in  public  school  enrol- 
ment and  of  27,159  in  average  daily  attendance,  against  only  10,157  more  youth  of 
school  age.  There  were  also  12,776  more  attending  private  schools,  the  increase  in 
attendance  on  all  schools  being  thus  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  school  popu- 
lation. The  average  length  of  school  term  increased  by  6  days,  the  number  of 
graded  schools  by  61,  of  districts  reporting  libraries  by  52,  of  volumes  in  the  latter  by 
10,037,  the  value  of  school  property  by  $1,027,144,  and  the  public  school  income  by 
$1,695,613.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  rose  47  cents,  while  that  of 
women  declined  $2.38. 

During  the  decade  fair  educational  progress  was  made,  although  not  as  great  pro- 
portionally as  for  the  last  year.  The  increase  of  32,260  in  public  school  enrolment 
was  indeed  far  below  that  of  132,434  in  school  population,  but  counting  the  increased 
private  school  attendance  of  25,557,  gives  a  total  of  57,817  more  under  instruction, 
while  the  average  daily  attendance  increased  by  89,952.  More  districts  reported  by 
487  and  113  fewer  were  without  schools ;  808  more  schools  were  taught,  270  more 
being  graded  and  19  more  high.  The  average  term  increased  by  3  days,  school-houses 
by  905,  value  of  property  by  $2,498,314.  Income  for  public  schools  increased  by 
$367,271,  but  the  pay  of  teachers  fell  off  $7.08  for  men  and  $5.20  for  women,  although 
a  much  greater  proportion  were  professionally  trained. 

wncovBor. 
With  483,229  youth  of  school  age,  this  State  during  1879-^80  enrolled  in  public 
schools  299,258  pupils  and  in  private  schools  25,938,  making  325,196  in  all,  besides 
nearly  2,000  in  State  normal  schools,  over  3,000  in  colleges  and  academies,  and  1,648  in 
benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions,  giving  an  increase  for  the  year  of  10,182.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  advance  was  in  public  school  enrolment,  which  increased  by 
7,972,  while,  according  to  the  figures,  youth  of  school  age  decreased  by  224.  There 
were  added  16  graded  and  7  high  schools ;  41  new  buildings  provided  3,947  more  seats 
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and  increased  the  Tftlae  of  school  property  by  $127,700.  The  average  school  term  in 
cities  decreased  by  about  3  days,  while  in  the  counties  it  increased  by  9.  Public 
•chool  income  was  greater  by  (476,647,  while  the  average  pay  of  teachers  was  slightly 

Dnring  the  decade  a  steady  and  sabstantial  progress  in  school  affairs  is  noted, 
thoQgh  in  some  respects  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  State.  With  an 
increase  of  €2,281  in  youth  of  school  age,  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
increased  by  only  33,973,  and  that  in  private  schools  by  8,671.  Students  in  State  • 
nonnal  schools  increased  steadily  during  the  entire  period ;  the  number  of  graded 
schools  also  increased ;  both  facts  indicating  a  probable  improvement  in  teachers,  yet 
their  average  monthly  pay  declined  by  $19.56  for  men  and  $1.64  for  women  in 
cities  and  by  $4.26  for  men  and  $2.71  for  women  in  counties.  Public  school-houses 
increased  by  734,  and  seats  furnished  by  50,841 ;  the  value  of  property  by  $1,306,812 
and  the  income  for  public  schools  by  $781,276. 

MnnfBSOTA. 

Dnring  ISTD-'SO  public  school  enrolment  increased  by  8,303;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, by  3,971 ;  number  of  school  districts,  by  243;  and  of  graded  districts,  by  22; 
public  school-houses,  by  277;  value  of  public  school  property,  by  $72,189 ;  income,  by 
$133^273,  and  average  length  of  school  term,  by  2  days.  The  average  monthly  pay  of 
teachers  remained  nearly  the  same,  that  of  men  being  49  cents  less,  that  of  women  29 
oentsmore. 

Since  1870-^1  a  steady  increase  in  public  schools,  school-houses,  pupils  enrolled,  and 
in  average  attendance  met  the  equally  constant  increase  in  youth  of  school  age.  The 
number  of  youth  has  not  been  reported  later  than  for  1877-'78,  when  it  was  271,428, 
the  enrolment  in  that  year  being  167,825,  an  increase  since  1870-^  of  102,411  in 
school  jiopulation  and  of  53,842  in  enrolment.  During  the  decade  there  was  an  in, 
crease  of  1,512  organized  school  districts,  of  61  districts  with  graded  schools,  of 
1,383  school-houses,  and  of  $1,398,077  in  value  of  school  property.  The  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  teaching  decreased  by  $2.39  and  that  of  women  increased  by 
$2.07.  The  moot  serious  loss  seems  to  have  been  in  average  length  of  school  term, 
which  decreased  39  days. 

IOWA. 

The  school  population  increased  during  1879-'80  by  9,203 ;  public  school  enrolment 
fen  off  5,260,  and  average  attendance  4, 866.  The  percentage  of  public  school  enrolment 
on  school  population  was  2,06  less ;  that  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment,  0.39  less. 
Attendance  on  ]^vate  schools  also  declined.  The  number  of  public  schools  taught, 
however,  increased,  as  did  the  number  of  school-houses  and  value  of  property ;  but 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  slightly  decreased  and  public  school  income  was 
$2H,7721e8S. 

The  record  for  the  ten  years  is  much  more  favorable.  With  an  increase  of  125,927 
in  school  population,  84,119  more  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  48,274  more 
were  in  average  attendance,  besides  an  increase  of  10,693  attending  private  schools, 
making  94,813  additional  pupils  under  private  and  public  training.  The  average 
solfeool  term  was  18  days  longer;  school-houses  increased  by  3,439 ;  the  value  of  school 
pavpcity  was  more  by  $2,374,333,  and  income  for  public  schools  more  by  $1 ,997,964.  The 
arerage  monthly  pay  of  teachers  slightly  increased  during  the*flrst  half  of  the  decen- 
nial period,  but  decreased  after  1875-76,  till  in  1880  it  was  $4.84  less  for  men  and 
$L5&  leas  for  women  than  in  1870,  although  there  was  great  improvement  in  the  teach- 

XBBIUSKA. 

Ben  school  population  increased  during  1879-^80  by  18,937  and  public  school  en- 
nt  lyy  15,593,  the  number  enrolled  being  65  per  cent,  of  the  school  population, 
i  68  per  cent,  in  1878-79.   Private  school  attendance  was  not  reported.    Of  356 
districts,  8  more  had  graded  schools,  109  more  furnished  free  text  books, 
1 268  mace  had  terms  lasting  at  least  six  months,  while  the  average  term  increased 
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by  2  days.  Public  school-houses  increased  by  212 ;  the  value  of  property,  by  $254,680 ; 
public  school  income,  by  $240,486  j  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  by  $2.87  for 
men  and  $2.37  for  women. 

The  increase  during  the  ten  years  has  been  striking,  youth  of  school  age  advancing 
by  101,285  and  public  school  enrolment  by  69,284,  the  enrolment  having  gained  16 
per  cent,  on  school  population,  an  advance  of  1.6  for  each  year.  The  average  school 
term  increased  by  37  days,  the  number  of  school-houses  by  2,143,  and  value  of  school 
property  by  $1,643,831.  The  only  offset  to  these  indications  of  progress  is  a  decrease 
in  teachers'  pay,  that  for  men  being  $2.38  and  that  for  women  $4.68  a  month  less,  while 
their  qualifications,  it  is  stated,  have  been  much  improved  through  the  influence  of 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

COLOBADO. 

With  5,828  more  youth  of  school  age,  public  school  enrolment  increased  by  3,348, 
and  average  daily  attendance  by  1,699,  more  than  half  the  increased  enrolment  being 
iu  graded  schools.  There  was  also  an  Increase  of  37  in  school-houses,  of  $185,519  in  value 
of  school  property,  of  382  in  volumes  in  libraries,  and  of  $213,082  in  income  for  public 
schools.  Still,  the  per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  school  population  was  only  62  against 
63  the  year  before,  and  that  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  only  57  against  58, 
showing  a  slower  rate  of  increase.  The  country  schools  suffered  from  short  terms, 
frequent  changes  of  teachers,  and  inefficient  teaching,  resulting  partly  from  a  lack  of 
school  funds  and  an  insufficiency  of  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers,  though 
school  funds  on  the  whole  were  large  for  so  young  a  State. 

In  ten  years  the  youth  of  school  age  increased  from  7,742  to  35,566 ;  public  school 
enrolment,  from  4,357  to  22,119 ;  and  average  attendance,  from  2,611  to  12,618.  School 
districts  increased  by  254,  school-houses  by  212,  value  of  school  property  by  $599,836, 
and  school  income  by  $441,307.  The  average  length  of  school  term  was  not  reported 
for  the  last  two  years,  but  in  1877-78  it  was  only  91  days — 17  less  than  the  year  before, 
and  even  1  less  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  decade.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  the 
teachers  decreased  somewhat  during  the  })eriod,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
equalizing  the  pay  of  men  and  women  doing  the  same  grade  of  work. 

THB  TEBBITOBIES— ALASKA. 

Alaska  shows  encouraging  progress  in  educational  matters  during  the  year.  The 
day  and  boarding  school  at  Fort  Wrangell  averaged  100  day  and  22  boarding  pupils, 
aud  another  school  was  opened  late  in  the  year.  At  the  Sitka  schools  about  200  Indian 
children  were  reported.  Still  another  school,  for  the  Chilkut  tribe,  is  spoken  of,  and 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  a  school-house  was  to  be  erected. 

For  the  decade  there  is  marked  advance,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  law  or  any  form  of  government.  Schools  were  established  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  averaging  18 
to  20  pupils,  respectively,  up  to  1877.  Since  then  the  Presbyterians  have  helped  much 
in  the  educational  work.  Teachers  sent  out  by  them  have  established  schools  at  Fort 
Wrangell  and  Sitka,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  given  instruction  to 
300  or  more  children,  with  most  encouraging  lesults. 

ABIZONA. 

Arizona  presents  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  enrolment,  and  average  attend- 
ance, in  rooms  for  study  and  in  teachers,  in  the  value  of  school  property,  and  in  both 
receipts  and  expenditures.  Female  teachers  averaged  $2  more  in  monthly  salary ; 
male  teachers,  $1  less.  Short  sessions  in  the  rural  school  districts  produced  a  decrease 
in  the  average  length  of  term,  although  city  and  village  schools  were  taught  from  150 
to  200  days. 

State  and  county  taxes  were  increased  during  the  decade,  the  former  from  10  to  15 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property ;  the  latter  varied  somewhat,  but,  from  a 
maximum  of  50  oents  in  1871,  reached  80  cents  in  1879.    Frequent  changes  in  teachers 
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ind  county  superintendents  hindered  progress  in  a  measure,  yet  so  marked  was  the 
advance  that  an  increase  has  taken  place  since  1872-73  of  5,488  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  3,879  in  enrohnent,  of  $106,602  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property,  of 
$61,179  in  receipts,  and  of  $55,643  in  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 


Dakota  statistics  are  so  imperfect  for  1879-^80  that  fair  comparisons  can  scarcely  be 
made.  Someof  the  largest  counties  failed  to  report;  others  sent  only  partial  returns. 
Aa  the  figures  stand,  there  was  decrease  in  everything  except  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. In  these,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  1879  from  3  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  the  general  school  tax,  the  increase  stood  $43,261  in  receipts  and  $48,524  in  expen- 
diture. From  this  it  is  probable  that  full  reports  would  have  shown  growth  instead 
of  decline,  as  at  present  indicated. 

Taking  the  imperfect  statistics  of  1879-'80  as  a  basis,  there  was,  since  1871-72,  an 
advance  of  8,084  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  6,069  enrolled,  of  174  teachers,  of  $90,700 
in  receipts,  and  of  $90,280  in  expenditures.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  men  decreased, 
however,  $28.30 ;  that  of  women,  $10.10.  Little  has  been  done  to  further  secondary 
and  superior  instruction.  A  high  school  at  Yankton  reported  a  4  years'  course,  49 
pupils  enrolled,  and  11  pupils,  the  fourth  graduating  class,  receiving  cUplomas  in  1880. 
No  attempt  haa  yet  been  made  to  establish  colleges,  universities,  or  professional 
echoola. 

DUTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  had  in  1879-^80  an  increase  of  1,309  in  public  school  en- 
lolmeDt  over  the  previous  year  and  one  of  1,149  in  average  attendance,  to  meet  which 
weie  23  more  school-rooms  seating  1,100  more  pupils,  and  31  more  teachers.  The  sum 
of  196,957  was  added  to  the  school  income,  4  days  were  added  to  the  school  term,  and 
$21,641  to  Uie  value  of  school  property. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  in  1880,  there  was  an  additional  enrolment  only  605  short 
of  an  increase  of  school  youth  reaching  11,887,  and  an  additional  average  attendance 
only  1,511  short  of  the  same.  The  number  of  sittings  increased  by  8,526 ;  the  teachers, 
by  202 ;  the  expenditure  £oir  public  schools,  by  $65,032 ;  the  value  of  school  pro]>erty, 
by  $456,355 ;  bat  the  school  term  was  shortened  7  days.  Private  schools  only  barely 
bald  their  own,  but  charitable  and  special  schools  took  in  and  trained  almost  all  that 
the  public  schools  did  not,  while  normal,  collegiate,  and  professional  education  flonr- 
iabed.  A  college  for  deaf-mutes  and  a  school  for  nurses,  among  others,  gained  large 
fiiTor. 

IDAHO. 

Idaho,  with  only  404  more  school  youth  in  1879-^,  enrolled  1,162  more  pupils  in 
imbHc  schools,  and  expended  $18,812  more  upon  these,  increasing  the  number  of  its 
pablie  schoola  considerably. 

From  1870-^  to  1879-^80  it  gathered  into  its  schools  1,444  more  than  the  additional 
4,406  youth  of  school  age,  had  127  more  schools,  raised  $33,235  more  for  school  pur- 
poiee,  and  expended  $19,809  more. 

nmiAH  TBBBirOBT. 

The  Hve  Nations,  though  with  better  organized  schools  than  previously,  either 
bad  not  as  many  youth  in  school  or  made  less  perfect  report  of  those  enrolled,  show- 
hig  152  less  than  in  1878-79  and  giving  no  indication  of  the  number  of  the  teachers, 
ude«  29  more  day  schools  implied  so  many  more  to  teach  them.  The  other  regions 
UiaMted  by  the  red  race  showed  47  more  youth  enrolled  and  163  more  ordinarily 
l>Ment  in  3  more  schools  with  62  more  teachers.  Among  these  schools  were  several 
t>  the  West  and  at  least  4  in  the  East  where  youth  of  both  sexes,  separated  from  the 
Utetknaiy  influenoea  of  their  homes,  were  trained  by  teachers  of  the  highest  skill  in 
^Mftd  induskies  and  ordinary  studies,  with  the  happiest  results  on  th'^ir  mental, 
BKily  and  physical  condition. 
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For  the  ten  years  from  1870-^1  there  was  omoDg  all  Indians  outside  of  Alaska  an 
increased  attendance  of  3,580  in  schools  of  some  kind  under  118  more  teachers,  the 
organization  of  the  schools  in  general  improving  and  the  instmction  becoming  appar- 
ently more  practical,  more  interesting,  and  hence  more  useful. 


While  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  was  greater  by  1,185  in  1879-*80  than  the 
previous  year,  only  61  more  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  298  fewer  were  in  av- 
erage attendance.  The  value  of  school  property  and  number  of  houses  and  of  schools 
(including  graded  schools)  fairly  increased,  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  9  days  in  the 
average  length  of  term,  a  consequence  of  insufficient  school  funds.  These,  however, 
increased  considerably  during  the  year,  as  did  the  pay  of  teachers,  men  receiving  $5.50 
a  month  more  and  women  $4.21  more. 

The  showing  is  much  better  for  the  eight  years  beginning  in  1872-^73,  prior  to  which 
statistics  do  not  reach.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  large  and  constant  increase  in 
most  points  indicating  progress ;  school  population  and  enrolment  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  average  attendance  nearly  trebled.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  and 
of  schools  taught  was  nearly  double,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  in  1872-73.  The  school  term  was  13  days  longer ;  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  teaching,  $3.23  greater,  but  that  of  women  less  by  $12,  while  the 
income  for  public  schools  more  than  doubled,  going  from  $33,161  to  $78,730. 

HEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  made  no  report  to  the  Bureau  for  1879-^80,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  any  was  made,  according  to  its  school  law,  to  the  poorly  paid  school  officer 
who  is  required  to  make  such  reports,  through  its  board  of  education,  to  the  governor 
and  territorial  legislature. 

For  the  whole  decade  ending  with  that  year  there  were,  indeed,  but  3  different  re- 
ports of  schools  presented  to  the  outside  world  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
territorial  secretary,  except  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  which 
showed  that  in  that  year  only  about  1  youth  in  16  of  school  age  was  attending  school 
at  all,  and  that  only  188  of  these  were  in  the  5  schools  termed  public  schools.  The 
remaining  1,610  under  instruction  were  all  in  39  private  or  church  schools.  In  1874 
the  schools  reputed  public  (though  most  of  these  were  really  church  schools)  had  come 
to  be  116,  with  4,694  pupils,  39  other  schools  enrolling  1,158.  In  1875  the  first  named 
reported  5,151  pupils ;  the  others,  1,359.  In  1876  the  pupils  in  the  former  were  6,285; 
in  the  latter,  1,544. 

UTAH. 

.Utah,  whose  schools,  like  those  of  New  Mexico,  take  very  much  the  cast  of  the  relig- 
ion dominant  in  the  Territory,  throughout  the  decade  furnished  full  reports.  These 
showed  for  1879-'80  a  total  of  1,202  more  pupils  (out  of  5,743  more  of  school  age)  in 
territorial  schools,  the  average  attendance  coming  close  up  to  the  enrolment.  The 
term  of  instruction,  however,  was  shorter  by  11  days ;  school  property  decreased 
$21,2^  in  value. 

For  the  whole  decade  there  was  an  additional  enrolment  of  7,334  in  territorial 
schools  and  an  additional  average  attendance  of  4,359  out  of  11,935  more  of  school 
age,  the  teachers  in  these  schools  (which  alone  reach  through  the  ten  years)  being  159 
more.  The  school  term  was  24  days  shorter.  The  income  and  expenditure  for  schools, 
about  $5,000  more  in  the  ten  years,  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  school 
attendance. 

WJLSmKGTON. 

Washington  Territory  presents  for  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade  only  the 
imperfect  statistics  of  census  takers,  who,  in  a  wide  and  sparsely  settled  region,  evi- 
dently reached  only  a  part  of  the  population  and  the  schools.  As  far  as  these  show 
anything,  they  indicate  an  increase  of  some  16,000  in  youth  to  be  instructed,  of  from 
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5,000  to  7»000  in  school  attendance,  of  perhaps  300  in  the  number  of  the  territorial 
sdioolBy  and  of  abont  as  many  in  the  number  of  the  teachers  in  these,  with  propor- 
tionate increase  in  funds  for  all  school  purposes. 


Wyoming  meets  us  with  like  difficulties  of  comparison,  increased  by  wider  blanks 
in  the  reports  presented  and  the  absence  of  a  school  report  of  any  kind  for  1879-'80 
ap  to  the  time  at  which  this  goes  to  press.  All  that  can  be  said,  in  these  circumstances, 
can  be  only  general  in  character,  and  amounts  to  only  this :  that  public  school  enrol- 
ment has  increased  within  the  decade  by  somewhere  about  2,000;  that,  through  the 
excellence  of  schools  in  the  well  settled  districts,  average  attendance  appears  to  have 
increased  in  larger  ratio;  and  that  the  foundations  of  a  good  school  system  are  said  to 
hare  been  well  laid. 

COMPABATIY1S  STATISTICS  OV  EDUCATION  IN  THE  S0X7TH. 

Table  showing  comparative  papulation  and  enrolmeni  of  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the 
pmbUc  schools  of  the  recent  slave  States,  with  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  same  in 
1880. 


States. 


ArloHicas.. 
Delaware., 
nraida.... 
Gtorgia.... 
Seetoeky  . 


HvyUuid 

^fiwiiwippi  ............ 

Hi«ofiri 

Vorth  Carolina 

Soith  Caroliiui 

TcoaMMe 

Toaa 

Yir^ioiM 

VertVirghii* 

DiMrkt  of  Colombia.. 


White. 


217.590 

5181.709 

81.505 

Ma,  410 

(1236,319 

•478,597 

«139.6n 

/213,669 

175,251 

681,995 

291,770 

1^813 

403,333 

M71.426 

314,827 

202,361 

29.612 


107,483 
053,229 

25.053 
«18,871 
150,134 
0241,679 
d44,052 
134,210 
U2,994 
454,218 
136,481 

61,219 
229,290 
138,912 
152,136 
138,779 

16,934 


111 


ToW 8,899.961      2,215,674   1,803.257      784,709  12,475,044 


Colored. 


I 


170,418 

654,332 

3,954 

542,090 

dl97,125 

066,564 

0134,184 

/63,691 

251.438 

41.489 

167.554 

^144,315 

141.509 

A62,015 

240,980 

7,749 

13,940 


72,^007 

017,743 

2,770 

020,444 

86,399 

023,902 

(234,476 

28,221 

123,710 

22,158 

89,125 

72,853 

60.851 

47, 874 

68,600 

4,071 

9,605 


isgs 


$375,460 
238,056 
207,281 
114,895 
471,029 
803,490 
480,320 

1^544,367 
830,704 

8, 152, 178 
852.882 
824.629 
724.862 
753,346 
946,109 
716,864 
438,567 


a  la  I)<daware  and  Eentacky  the  school  tax  collected  firom  colored  citisens  is  the  only  State  appro- 
friation  for  tli«  sctpport  of  colored  schools ;  in  Maryland  there  is  a  biennial  appropriation  by  the 
kgUatitre;  in  tbe  District  of  Colombia  one-third  of  the  school  moneys  is  set  apart  for  colored  public 
•ehaola;  and  in  the  other  States  mentioned  aboye  the  school  moneys  are  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
i^Bol  popalatioa  whhoiit  regard  to  race. 

586THal  comrtiea  filled  to  make  race  distinctions. 

flilUlllStl  i1 

OattTB. 

<Jhr  whttM  the  school  age  is  fr-20 ;  for  colored,  fr-16. 

/CSBMSof  1870. 

tIkMa m ilwri  fnohide  some  duplicates;  the  actual  school  population  Is  230,527. 
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REPORT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 


StaHaiica  of  instituHoM/ar  the  inatruotUm  of  the  colored  race  for  1880. 


Kame. 


Location. 


KOBMAL  BCHOOLB. 


Bust  Nonnal  Institiite 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teaoh«t8 

Lincoln  Normal  IJniveraity 

Emerson  Institnte 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School .. 

Normal  department  of  Talladega  College 

Southland  College  and  Normal  Institnte 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University 

Hayen  Normal  School 

Normal  dei>artment  of  Berea  College 

Normal  department  of  Straight  University 

Peabody  Normal  School 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers  — 

Centenary  Biblical  Institnte 

Natchez  Semiuary 

Toogaloo  University  and  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Institute 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students 

Bennett  Seminary 

Whitin  Normal  School 

St  Augustino's  Normal  School 

Shaw  University 

Normal  School 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

Aveiy  Normal  Institute 

Normal  department  of  Brainerd  Institute 

Claflin  University,  normal  department • 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute 

The  Wamer  Institute 

Knozville  College 

Freedmen's  Normal  Institute 

LeHoyne  Normal  Institite 

Central  Tennessee  College,  normal  department  — 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute 

Normal  department  of  Fisk  University 

TUlotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  e 

8tStephen*s  Normal  School 

Storer  College — 

Miner  Normal  School 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University 

Nonnal  department  of  Wayland  Seminary 


Huntsville,  Ala 

HuntsviUe,  Ala 

Marion,  Ala 

Mobile.  Ahi 

Selma,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Near  Helena,  Ark ... 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Waynesboro*,  Ga  . . . . 

Berea,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltfanore,Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Natchez,  Miss 

Tougaloo,  Miss 

Jefferson,  Mo 

Fayetteville,  N.  C ... 
Greensboro*,  N.  0. ... 

Lumberton,  N.  O 

Ealeigh,N.C 

Raleigh,  N.C  

Wilmington,  N.O.... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Charleston,  &  C 

Chester,  ac 

Orangeburg,  S.  0 

Winnsboro',  S.0 

Jonesboro*,  Tenn  .... 

Enoxville,  Tenn 

Maryvllle,  Tonn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tonn 

Austin,  Tex 

Prairie  View,  Tex . . . 

Hampton,  Ya 

Petersburg,  Ya 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Ya 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 


Meth. 


Cong.. 
Bapt. 
Cong.. 


Cong., 
Meth.. 
Cong.. 
Coug.. 


M.E. 
Bapt. 
Cong. 


M.E. 


P.B.. 
Bapt. 


Friends. 
Cong — 
Presb... 
ME.... 
Presb... 


Presb... 
Friends. 
Cong.... 
M.E.... 
Bapt.... 
Cong.... 


Cong.... 
P.E 


Non-sect . 
Bapt 


Total.. 


2 

(6) 

5 

2 

a4 

d 

id) 

4 

4 

3 

4 

8 

a4 

a5 

4 


0 

8 

03 

4 

3 

14 

13 

8 

0 

6 

6 

03 

a3 

o30 

8 

5 

05 

4 


227  I  7,408 


alnl879. 

Mndnded  in  university  and  college  report. 
«For  all  departments. 

dNo  separate  report  for  this  department;  see  under  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  next  page. 

eln  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  this  institute  is  aided  from 

the  income  of  Virginia's  agricultural  college  land  fond. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  EACE. 


LIX 


StoHtHcs  of  imttUutUma  for  the  wstruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1880— Continued. 


Kame. 


Loofttton. 


mwiAtuom  FOB  bboosdabt  nnTBUcnoH. 


Trinity  Komud  Soho(d 

Loirery't  Isdostrial  Acadomy 

Talkdega  College 

Walden  Seminary ~ 

Cookman  Iiwtitnte 

Florida  Inatttote 

Clark  FniTersity 

Slorrs  School 

Howard  Nonnal  Institate 

Ia  Grange  Seminary 

lewU  High  School 

Beach  Institate 

La  Ttebe  Seminary 

Diy  School  for  Colored  Children 

St  Aagostine'a  School 

St  Mary's  School  for  Colored  Girls  .. 

St  Francis*  Academy 

Meridian  Academy 

Hatches  Seminary 

Sooda  Seminary 

▼ashfaiKtcn  School 

WOllston  Academy 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy 

Pbljteehnic  and  Industrial  Institute. 

High  School  for  Colored  Pupils 

WaUiagford  Academy 

ftaiserd  InaUtate 

BflMdict  Institute 

Brever  Normal  School 

▼eat  Tennessee  Preparatory  School. . 
▼cat  Tezaa  Conference  Seminary  .... 

Wiley  Unireraity 

School  of  the  BlnestoneMiasion 

Thyne  Institute 

Bkhmond  Institute 

Indian  Univeraity 


Total. 


UKirsBsniis  ajsv  collioks. 


Athens,  Ali| ......... 

HuntsviUe,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

LitUe  Rook,  Ark.... 
Jacksonrille,  Fla  — 

Live  Oak,  Pla 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Cuthbert,Ga 

La  Grange,  6a 

MsMson,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

LaTtehe,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Kew  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Meridian,  Miss 

Natchez,  Miss 

Concord,  N.O 

Ealeigh,N.O 

Wihnington,N.O.... 

Albany,  Ohio 

Blumon,S.C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Chester,  S.0 

Columbia,  S.0 

Greenwood,  S.  C 

Mason,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex  ....^..•. 

Marshall,  Tex 

AbbyviUcVa 

Chase  City,  Va 

Bichmond,ya 

Tahlequah,  Ind.  Ter . 


Atlanta  rnirersity 

Berctt  College 

triaad  University 

ITew  Orleans  University. 

toalght  Univerai^ 

rCnivenlty , 

I  University 

lUdte  University 

▼Bbecfbree  University. . 
lUniversity 

I  Unlwctaltji  and  College  of  Agriculture . . 


Non-sect. 


Cong 

M.B 

M.B 

Bapt 

MB 

Cong 

Cong 

M.B 

Cong 

Non-sect. 

M.B 

B.C 

B.0 

B.0 

B.C 

ME 

Bapt 

Presb 

Cong 

Cong 

Non-sect. 
Non-sect . 

P.E 

Presb.... 
Presb.... 

Bapt 

Cong 

Meth 

M.B 

M.B 

U.Presb. 
U.Presb. 

Bapt 

Bapt 


«Inlg7a 


b  Includes  normal  stadenta. 


Atlanta,  Ga.  ...^. —... 

Berea,Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Holly  Springs,  Miss — 

Bodney,Mis8 

Charlotte,  N.O 

Wllberforce,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa 
Orangeburg,  S.O. 


06 
5 
10 

1 
2 
8 
3 

4 
8 

4 


120 


0  For  all 


Cong.. 

Cong.. 

Bapt.. 

M.B.. 

Cong.. 

ME.. 

Non-sect . . 

Presb. 

ME.. 

Presb. 

ME.. 

departments. 
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012 

el3 

c5 

a5 

7 

5 

9 

8 

al5 

13 

alO 


216 


142 

60 

176 

91 

168 

0528 

066 

0140 

156 

229 

100 

80 

80 

60 

o50 

100 

112 

181 

0149 


65 
266 


0433 

&306 

196 

75 

104 

101 

216 

245 

251 

94 

67 


5,237 


48 

05180 

cl48 

o92 

28 

223 

123 

140 

acl50 

161 

al65 
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EEPOET   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


StaikHos  of  insiitutiona  for  the  inatruoUon  of  the  colored  race  for  1880 — Continned. 


Name. 


Location. 


I 


XJNiVEBsmBs  AKD  C0LLB0B8— Contdimed. 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Fisk  University 

Hampton  Kormal  and  Agricnltoral  Institate ... 
Howard  Uniyersity  b 

Total 


Na«hTille,Tenn... 
Kashville.Tenn... 

Hampton,  Va 

Washington,  D.C. 


M.B 

Cong 

Cong 

Non-sect. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THXOLOQT. 

Alabama  Baptist  Kormal  and  Theological  School . 

Theological  department  of  Talladega  College 

Institate  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Ministers. . 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Leland  University 

Theological  department  of  Straight  University ... 

Centenary  Biblical  Institate r 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University 

Katches  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Biddle  University , 

Bennett  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University 

Theological  Seminary  of  "Wilberforoe  University . 

Theological  department  of  Lincoln  University 

Benedict  Institate 

Baker  Theological  Institate  (Claflln  University) . 

Kashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institate 

Theological  coarse  in  Fisk  University 

Theological  department  of  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 

Bichmond  Institate 

Theological  department  of  Howard  University  . . . 
Wayland  Seminary 


Selma^  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tascaloosa,  Ala 

Atlanta,  Oa 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Natchez,  Miss 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Greensboro',  N.  0 

Ealeigh,N.C 

Wilberf orce,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa  . 

Colambia,S.C 

Orangebarg,  S.  C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
Presb. 
Bapt.. 
Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
M.E.. 
M.E.. 
Bapt.. 
Presb. 
M.B.. 
Bapt.. 
MB.. 
Presb. 
Bapt.. 
ME.. 
Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
M.B.. 


Richmond,  Ta 

Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Bapt 

Non-sect . 
Bapt 


Total. 


BCROOLA  OF  LAW. 

Law  dei>artment  of  Straight  University , 

Law  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College.. 
Law  department  of  Howard  University 

Total 


New  Orleans,  La.. 
Nashville,  Tenn  . . 
Washington,  B.C. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICUnt. 

Meharry  Medical  Departmentof  Central  Tennessee 

College. 
Medical  department  of  Howard  University 

Total 


Nashville,  Tenn... 
Washington,  D.C. 


SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  DEAF  AJXD  DUMB  ASD  THE  BLECD. 

Institntion  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf-Mates 

North  Carolina  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb 
and  the  Blind  (colored  department). 

Total 


Baltimore,  Md . 
Baleigh,N.C.. 


5 

7 
(fl) 


119 


1 
1 
1 
e3 
1 
1 
d4 
1 
4 
4 
1 

c2 
c7 
eS 


e2 
6 
2 
4 

d4 
4 

7 


65 


10 


17 


3 
dels 


18 


139 
87 
ia) 
633 


1,717 


50 
15 


c78 

41 

2S 

dllB 

25 

18 

10 

6 

eSO 

elQ 

e22 

43 

e28 

44 

15 

60 

00 
50 
36 


800 


23 
2 


33 


65 


87 


82 
«90 


122 


aSeported  with  normal  schools. 
b  This  institntion  is  open  to  both  races,  and  the 
flgares  are  known  to  indade  some  whites. 


0  In  1879. 

dFor  all  departments. 

e  For  the  years  1877-1879. 
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EDUCATION   OP  THE   COLORED   BACE.  LXI 

Summarjf  of  $tati$tiea  of  institutions  for  the  instrttction  of  the  colored  race  for  1880. 


Public  schools. 

Kormal  schools. 

Institntioxis  for  sec- 
ondary instructlou. 

State*  Mid  Territoriee. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

jiUiwrm.  ,  ,,r , , 

170,413 

54.832 
8.954 

42,009 
197,125 

68,564 
134,184 

63,501 
251,438 

41.489 
167,554 

72,007 
17.743 
2,770 
20,444 
86,399 
23,902 
84,476 
28,221 
123.710 
22.158 
89,125 

25 
15 

1,148 
865 

8 

1 

8 
2 

858 

ArkaiMtt0 

60 

BelAware 

fWMft 

2 
6 

6 
26 

266 

G«orci&. 

2 

424 

1.282 

KfmtafskY  ......  a.    ............... 

Lmdaiiiii* 

7 
8 
4 

4 
28 

275 
808 
197 
97 
687 

4 

1 
2 

6 

8 

270 

v^Tbaid 

50 

MlMSMiTml 

212 

VlMfflirl 

Vffitli Omltiu^    ,-,,-.,-,-,„-. 

8 
1 

10 
8 

330 

C^io 

65 

IVamrf lT^n1>  ..^. 

19 
66 

6 

38 
5 
15 

291 
987 
1,245 
207 
724 
245 
208 

f*»th  CaraliiiA  

144.315 
141.509 
62,015 

7.749 
13,946 

72,853 
60,851 
47,874 
68.600 
4,071 
9,505 

6 
1 
2 
3 

30 
2 
6 

11 

1,276 
104 

TflMiMoeci , ...  . . . , , 

Tinr«» 

317 

VlTflnl^ 

590 

Wert  Tirgiiiia. 

District  of  Colombia 

Indian  Tfrrritory              ... 

1 

2 

67 

Total 

L  803. 267  1    7ft4-700 

44 

227 

7,408 

86 

120 

5,237 

' 

XTsiTersities  aad  col- 
leges. 

Schools  of  theology. 

Schools  of  law. 

Stirtcft 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

i 

£ 

AV^mim          

8 

1 

8 
8 

65 
72 

12 
13 
17 

48 
180 
268 

Scotncky 

Loolslattft 

l««7lMl4 .. 

2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 

2 

4 
5 
7 
7 
5 
2 

12 
4 

11 

64 
118 
43 
74 
16 
22 
71 
109 
60 
86 

1 

4 

23 

iniiiasfimfl 

14 
8 
15 
18 
10 
12 

846 
140 
150 
161 
165 
226 

^<HthCarolfiia 

Ohio 

PnoHjWvnla 

faBih  CfTolfuv 

1 

8 

2 

▼irgpBte  . .  . . .  T.r. 

PtotrirtofColiimblA 

5 

83 

1 

8 

8 

Tdtal 

15 

119 

1.717 

22 

65 

800 

8 

10 

83 
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LXn  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

Summary  of  sUtUaHce  of  instUuUans  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1880 — Cont^cL 


Schools  of  medi- 
clne. 

Schools  for  tho 
deaf  and  damb 
and  the  blind. 

States. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Mnry  1  ftnd-T-r-T*. ..,,...,.... ,-r,r 

1 

1 

8 
15 

82 

TTorth  Ci»*^linft  ..r,T,,-- 

90 

TenDessee 

1 
1 

8 
0 

22 
65 

THtfti'I'^t  nf  Collin?  Wft 

Total 

2 

17 

87 

2 

18 

122 

Tal}le  showing  the  number  of  schools  for  the  colored  race  and  enrolment  in  them  by  institu- 
tions without  r^erence  to  States, 


C1a86  of  in%titntioD8. 


Schools. 


Enrolment. 


Pnblio  schools 

Normal  schools 

Institutions  for  secondary  instmction 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 

Total 


al6.G60 

44 

36 

15 

22 

3 

2 

2 


784,709 

7,408 

6,237 

1,717 

800 

83 

87 

122 


16.793 


800,113 


a  To  these  should  bo  added  412  schools,  having  an  enrolment  of  21,457,  in  reporting  tree  States, 
making  total  number  of  colored  public  schools  17,081,  and  total  enrolment  in  them  806,166 ;  this  makes 
the  total  number  of  schools,  as  far  as  reported,  17,205,  and  total  number  of  the  colored  race  under 
instruction  in  them  821,570.  The  colored  public  schools  of  those  States  in  which  no  separate  reports 
are  made^  however,  are  not  included. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

From  the  censne  of  1870  it  appeared  that  in  the  recent  slave  States  there  were  some 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  colored  people  above  fifteen  years  of  age  who  were  classed  as 
illiterate,  and  less  than  150,000  of  school  age  who  up  to  that  date  had  attended  school. 

The  final  report  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  the  Bnrean  of  Refugees, 
Froedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  brought  the  account  of  colored  schools  under  his 
supervision  to  July  1,  1870.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  these  schools  were  supplied 
by  the  National  Government,  benevolent  societies,  churches,  and  individuals ;  and  tho 
enrolment  in  schools  of  all  classes  was  set  down  in  his  estimates  at  247,000. 

Although  the  former  slave  States,  excepting  Kentucky  and  Delaware,  guaranteed 
sehool  privileges  to  all  children  irrespective  of  race,  the  want  of  funds,  existing  preju- 
dices, the  paralyzing  effects  of  civil  war,  and  the  general  lack  of  experience  in  the 
organization  of  schools  had  prevented  as  yet  satisfaotoiy  results  firom  the  statutory 
provisions.  In  the  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  it  was  estimated  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  the  children  of  the  colored  race  had  never  been  brought  under  instruc- 
tion, and  the  closing  of  that  office  excited  gloomy  apprehensions  among  those  specially 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  record  of 
the  decade  must  be  regarded  as  affording  a  remarkable  example  of  the  growth  of  in- 
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EDUCATION   OF   THE   COLORED   RACE.  LXIII 

tenigent  pnblio  sentiment,  capacity,  and  effort  in  an  untried  field.  The  general 
progresB  in  the  work  through  the  snccessiye  years  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statistical  summary  and  from  the  review  of  this  period  under  the 
respective  States  in  the  abstracts.  By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all 
tbe  States,  except  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  school  funds  were  divided  in 
proportion  to  school  population  without  regard  to  race. 

The  enrolment  in  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  States  which  report  the  schools 
of  the  two  races  separately  is  784,709,  a  llbger  number  than  heretofore  reported.  The 
enrolment  in  the  schools  of  higher  grade  increases  the  total  to  800,113. 

The  nmnber  of  colored  teachers  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  their  qnalifioa- 
Uona  have  steadily  improved.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  feature  In  the  progress  of 
the  work  is  the  multiplication  of  normal  schools  and  of  normal  departments  for  col- 
ored students,  a  result  due  to  the  harmony  in  opinion  and  intelligent  foresight  of  the 
Tftrions  agents  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the  freedmen.  The  amount  of  State  aid 
extended  to  these  institutions  is  at  present  $37,500.  >  Their  main  sources  of  revenue 
tre  contributions  fiwm  religious  societies  and  the  appropriations  from  the  Peabody 
fond.  The  amount  realized  from  the  latter  source  for  1880  was  $31,500,  inclnding  $600 
for  model  schools  and  $16,600  for  scholarships  at  the  Nashville  Normal  School. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  schools,  normal  instikites  for  colored  teachers  are  oon- 
dncted  in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  as  noticed  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  abstracts. 
These  teachers  manifest  great  interest  in  the  opportunities  for  improvement  thus 
afforded,  and  the  zeal  displayed  by  superintendents  and  school  ofQcers  in  organizing 
the  institutes  is  evidence  of  the  impartial  spirit  with  which  they  administer  the  trust 
oommitted  to  them.  This  work  also  dei>ends  very  largely  on  the  appropriations  from 
the  Peabody  fund,  which  amounted  in  1880  to  $10,400. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  religious  soci- 
eties to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  as  the  estimates  are  included 
in  totals  with  other  disbursements.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  people 
have  been  aided  in  the  work  may  be  formed  by  an  examination  of  the  summary  of 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race.  Of  the  normal  schools  included 
in  that  table,  29  are  under  the  auspices  of  religious  denominations,  31  of  the  36  insti- 
tutions for  secondary  instruction,  13  of  the  15  universities  and  colleges,  and  all  of  the 
schools  of  theology. 
The  follo^ng  details  are  from  reports  for  1880  which  have  come  to  hand : 
The  American  Missionary  Association  reports  8  chartered  institutions,  12  high  and 
normal  schools,  and  31  common  schools  established  or  aided  by  its  funds.  These 
numbered  during  the  year  180  teachers,  20  matrons,  clerks,  &c. ,  and  8,052  pupils.  The 
most  important  single  donation  received  during  the  year  was  $150,000  from  Mrs.  Va- 
leria G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  to  be  applied  to  buildings  for  Flsk,  Atlanta,  Straight, 
tnd  Tougaloo  Universities  and  Talladega  College. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reports  6  chartered 
iostitutiouB,  3  theological  schools,  1  medical  college,  and  10  institutions  not  chartered, 
having  in  all  a  total  of  87  teachers  and  2,970  pupils.  The  entire  number  of  pupils 
who  have  been  taught  in  its  schools  is  estimated  at  63,000,  and  the  number  taught  by 
its  pupils  at  550,000.  The  estimated  value  of  permanent  school  property  is  $250,000. 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  reports  8  institutions  for  the  year 
1880,  having  1,191  students.' 
It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  freedmen  have  made  greater  progress  in  education 

>  This  8cm  does  not  inclade  appropriations  to  Hatnpton  Normal  and  Agricultnral  Institate  and  the 
BocBsl  depttrtment  of  Claflin  tTniTersity  from  the  proceeds  of  the  nntionad  land  grant,  or  the  appropri- 
MSoB  to  the  normal  depsrtment  of  Atlanta  TTniTersitj,  inolndod  in  the  $8,000  which  the  nniversitj 
isB«i»es  amutslly  from  the  State  in  Ilea  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  land  grant. 

*II  Is  ffflrtfiittrd  that  the  appropriations  of  the  Americm  Missionary  Association,  the  Freedmen's 
Aii  Bodetrr,  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Societ}%  and  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society  for  . 
1  -wofk  in  ^e  South,  chiefly  for  the  negro  race,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  Peabody 
L  to  the  same  parpoee«  liare  amonntod  since  the  war  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 
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dnring  the  decade  than  the  whites  previously  deprived  of  edacatlon.  While  this  resnlt 
is  partially  due  to  the  greater  desire  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  their  education  has  not  been  left  to  local  ability,  but  has 
been  substantially  aided  by  constant  contributioos  from  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  1870,  is  very  encouraging,  the  present  provision  for  the  work 
falls  far  short  of  the  requirements.  ^ 

In  his  last  report,  that  of  1879,  the  late  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  stated  that  there  were  about  two  million  children  in  the  Southern  States  with- 
out instruction.    Of  these  probably  about  one-half  were  colored. 

The  percentage  of  the  white  school  population  not  enrolled  in  the  schools  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  colored,  and  in  both  cases  these  percentages  represent  a  class 
of  people  who  are  able  to  contribute  very  little  to  the  public  revenues.  In  the  pres- 
ent impoverished  condition  of  nearly  all  the  States  under  consideration,  it  seems  im- 
possible for  them  to  bear  even  the  burden  of  elementary  education  for  the  entire  school 
population.  The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  Table  I, 
Part  2,  pages  xx-xxii. 

Taking  the  Steves  in  which  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  disbursed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  per  capita  expenditure  during  the  -year  ranges  firom  79  cents  to  $3.05,  the 
average  for  the  seven  States  which  report  under  the  heading  being  (1.91.  In  the  re- 
maining nineteen  States  which  report,  the  expenditure  per  capita  ranges  from  $4.75 
to  $15.26,  the  average  being  $7.26.  Again,  in  eight  States  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund, 
the  expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  averages  $3.40.  In 
twenty-three  remaining  States  the  average  is  $9.50. 

Evidently  the  different  sections  of  the  country  must  continue  to  present  very  un- 
equal school  facilities  unless  something  is  done  to  bring  the  expenditures  nearer  a 
common  standard. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  training  colored  teachers,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  those  who  receive  the  benefits  of  the  better  instruc- 
tion is  a  very  small  fhustion  of  the  entire  number  employed,  so  that  to  all  the  other 
disadvantages  must  be  added  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  incompetent  teachers. 
They  have  zeal,  but  it  is  without  knowledge. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  houses  occupied  by  these  schools  are  chiefly  the  churches 
of  the  colored  people.  This  lack  of  well  fitted  buildings  and  appliances  adds  another 
si>eoial  embarrassment  to  the  progi'ess  of  these  schools. 

Industrial  training  is  as  necessary  for  these  people  as  mental  and  moral  culture, 
while  common  humanity  suggests  the  need  of  the  immediate  increase  of  the  means 
for  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  public  and  private  hygiene. 

The  conditions  thus  briefly  enumerated  give  emphasis  to  the  plea  for  national  aid 
for  elementary  education,  based  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  with  ref- 
erence to  the  freedmen. 

The  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  to  which  was  referred  the  subject 
of  the  si>ecial  needs  of  education  in  the  South,  presented  a  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing February  13, 1880,  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Besolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  this  board  should  present  a  memorial  to  Congress, 

{>raying  that  it  may  grant  such  aid  as  may  be  required  to  secure  to  the  colored  popu- 
ation  of  the  Southern  States  the  education  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  ois- 
oharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  report,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress on  the  8th  of  March  of  the  same  year,  invokiug  national  aid  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States.  Two  bills  were  offered  in  Congress, 
the  one  in  the  Senate,  the  other  in  the  House,  each  providing  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
'  public  lands  shall  be  set  apart  for  education,  and  that  for  the  first  ten  years  the  ap- 
portionment among  the  States  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  illiterate  population 
over  ten  years  of  age. 
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Table  showing  ike  amount  and  dupoHtian  of  the  sums  disbursed  from  the  Peabody  fund  ft  ot\i 

1868  to  1880,  inclusite. 


•The  flfUTM  for  1880  ftz«  taken  from  the  report  of  the  general  agent,  dated  February  17, 1880,  which 
report  ooren  a  period  of  bat  four  and  a  half  months ;  the  appropriations,  however,  appear  to  be  those 
for  the  entire  Tear,  though  the  report  is  not  speoiflc  on  this  point. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  disbarsements  from  the  Peabody  fuud 
since  1868  amonnt  to  $1,191,700.  The  sum  distribated  iu  1880  was  $55,1.50.  Tlio 
decrease  in  the  appropriations  daring  1879  and  1880  resulted  from  the  reduction  of 
interest  on  United  States  Qovemment  bonds  and  changes  in  other  securities.  Prior 
to  1878  the  money  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  support  of  elementary  schools.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  amounts  thus  expended  have  been  comparatively  small,  the 
fond  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  normal  schools, 
and  acholarships  for  students  preparing  to  become  teachers.  A  judicious  use  has  beeu 
made  of  the  Peabody  medals  as  a  means  of  stimulating  pupils  in  the  schools  no  longer 
needing  substantial  aid. 

With  reference  to  the  policy  recently  pursued,  Dr.  Sears  said  in  his  report : 

The  school  year  has  opened  auspiciously ;  and  our  new  policy  of  concentrating  our 
eflSorts  mainly  on  normal  schools  is  received  with  great  favor,  proving  that  we  were 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  public  mind  was  prepared  for  the  cnange  we  have 
made.  The  qualincation  of  teachers  is  now  atopic  or  absorbing  interest  in  all  the 
States.  Scarcely  a  public  meeting  is  held  or  an  article  written  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  which  this  x>oint  is  not  discussed.  Attention  is  drawn  to  it  iu  legisla- 
tive bodies  also,  and  the  result  begins  to  appear  in  their  action. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,*  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  July,  1680,  deprived 
the  South  of  a  wise,  zealous,  and  devoted  friend  and  counsellor.  Happily  for  the 
eoontry,  the  views  which  he  entertained  and  the  plans  which  he  elaborated  in  con- 
aaetion  with  his  associates,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  had  been  so  fully  set 
forth  in  his  reports  that  the  fruits  of  his  experience  are  not  sacrificed  in  his  death. 

*See  obituary  notice,  p.  832. 
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Table  II. —  Summary  of  school  staiiatics  of 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

7 
6 
9 
10 
^1 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Cities. 


Mobile,  Ala* 

Selma,  Ala...» 

LltUeRock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Csl* 

Oakland,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal* 

San  Francisco,  Cal — 

Stockton,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo.  (S  of  city) 

Bridgeport,  Coiin 

Danbary,  Conn 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

MerideD,  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn*  .. 
New  Haven,  Conn  — 
New  London,  Conn* . . 

Norwalk,  Conn* 

Norwich,  Conn*/ 

Stamford,  Conn 

Waterbury,  Conn — 

Wilmington,  Del 

Jacksonville,  Fla*  — 

Key  West,  Fla*t 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Angosta,  Ga 

Colambns,  Ga 

Macon,  Gal; 

Bollovllle,  lU 

Chicago,  ni  

Danville,  111 

Decatur,  111* 

Elgin,  Ul 

Freeport,  111* 

Galesbtirg,  III 

Jacksonville,  111* 


t 

I 
1 

o 
H 


29,132 

7,629 

13,185 

11,180 

34,556 

21,420 

233,953 

10,287 

85,629 

29.148 

11,669 

7,892 

42,658 

18,840 

13,978 

62,882 

10,629 

13,956 

21,141 

11,298 

20,269 

42,499 

7,648 

j9, 890 

37,409 

23,023 

10,123 

il2,748 

10.682 

503,805 

7,735 

9,648 

8,789 

8,616 

11,446 

10, 928 


7-21 
7-21 
6-21 
6-17 
6-17 
6-17 
6-17 
6-17 
e-2l 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


1 

i 


1,757 
0,169 
2.981 
8,108 
4,943 

53,892 
2,182 
6,700 
6,641 
2,588 
1,887 
9,652 
4,179 
8,118 

13,897 
2,037 
3,141 
1,507 
2,549 
4.338 


dl9 
dl7 


dll 
26 


dl2 
6 


1,011 
3,415 

10,600 
9,866 

d2,863 
7,909 

d4,632 

137,035 
8,030 
8,456 
2,646 


d21 
18 

3 

5 

12 
*19 

7 
25 

4 
58 

5 


B 

a 
"A 


1,760 
6,200 


1,954 
2,600 
4.318 


2,544 


9,596 


d3, 200 
1,259 


6,704 
950 


8,650 


1,160 
2,200 
2,000 
47,986 
1,620 


4,254  { 
3,700  i 


7  I  1.120 

6  I  2,000 

7  ,  1,875 
7  i  1,610 


*From  Boport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  Average  nnmbor. 

b  Amoont  paid  for  teaching  only. 


8 


172 


al25 
14 
83   170 
27  jl93 

129  202 
75  |l94  \ 

686  211  I 
33  198 
65  186 
01  199  1 
44 
29 

140 
48 


194 


198 


190 


230 
e41 

048 
33 
32 
63 

115  200  I 
17  166 
17  165 
68  jl75 

*32  183 
23  !l82 
59  il77 


85  188  I 


Pupils. 


0*0 


4,059 
882 
2,503 
1,776 
5,996 
3,895 

88,320 
2,031  j 
3,210  , 
6.229 
2,271 
1,652  I 
7.612  , 
3,148  I 
2, 342 

11,897  I 
1,963  I 
2, 575  1 
1,251  I 
1,666  t 
3,606  < 
7,048  I 

806 
1,168  ! 
4.100  I 
4,027  I 
l,3''-9  i 
3, 349  I 
1,901  I 

59,562  I 
1,860 
1,786  j 
1,320  ! 
1,750  I 
2,035 
1.868  I 


-I 


10 


4,014 
717 
1,655 
1.161 
5,0C7 


28,150 

1,298 

1,953 

3,629 

01.554 

656 

04,886 

01,868 

01,567 

7,931 

01.393 

01,723 

951 

0l,  181 

02,525 

4,472 


828 
2,609 


1,086 
2,001 
1,780 
42,375 
1,230 
1,347 
831 
1,350 
1,414 
1,279 


e  Assessed  valuation. 

din  1878. 

0  For  the  winter  term. 
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dtia  ectUttiMing  7,500  inkabUcMts  and  over. 


fupik. 


Mi 

is 

c  < 


&^ 


11 


•3- 


a 

• 


6 

-I 

C  A 

I' 


S  O 


13 


13 


14 


$14,838,000 


400 
306 

800  ! 


4,800 

I.6S3 

117 

MO 

525 

124 

143 

1,706 

700 

470 

•1,500 

40 

139 

140 

CM 


c5. 435. 000 
dt,  879. 144 
43.037.415  , 
odl2.O00.000  I 
cC17,487,074  j 
c6.O00.000 
32.000.000 

cU,  720, 503 
c5. 185. 300 
C3. 500. 067 

645.558,480 

8.S»8,214 

ei,  619. 658 

*60. 000,000 
c«.  567, 581 
c«,  084. 499 
9,095.880 
€6. 648. 145 
c7.  SIO,  731 
23,000,000 


$81,000 

10.250 

59,800 

84,500 

365,325 

221,500 

3,000.000 

135,236 

403,000 

163,950 


7 
.8 
2.8 


2.46 
1.7 
8 
3.25 


1.O00.000 

20,000.000 

23,428^516 

4.250,000 

eS.  000. 000 

5.589,603 

22,600  J  cll7.133,72« 

355  5.000,000 

J 


MO 
1,000 
2,236 
200 
300 
700 




173,759 

650, 000   3. 5 

95,150  ;  2.5 

268,000 
22,200 
17,000 

175,000 
24,200 
26.500 
33,000 
72,000 
2,502,887 
69,700 


2.5 


546 

200 


8,  n5, 428  , 
3.824,220' 

I    5.124,480! 
8,000.000  1 


15,763 
73,000 
102,200 
149,700 


L8 

L9{ 

2 
18.3 

7.58 
13.5 


6.5 
13 

6.25, 
10.2  I 


p. 


3 

o 
H 


13 


$40,710 

1,818 

33,334 

41,934 

178,041 
96.923 

967,732 
66,343 

107,435 
66,066 
35.468 
12,580 

184,474 
32,000 
26,271 

218. 485 
25,066 
81.194 
28,841 
29,040 
53,178 
75,104 

yl4, 200 
9,140 
50,088 
86,598 
12,732 
19,290 
38,535 
1,080,742 
85,155 


19.286 
33.926 
20.829 
37.432 


Expenditores. 


iATerag«expen< 
ses  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance  in  public 
achoola. 


6 

I 
is 

If 


16 


|3»500 

8,835 

17,757 

8,633 

42,276 

400 

43,500 

454 

1,810 


1,434 


644 

28,502 

200 

69 

135 

7,992 

10,430 


^100 
700 


148 

800 

179 

806 

284,651 

2,171 

97 


300 
782 


17 


3 

t 

*c 

a 

2 

1 

M 

1 

3 

18 


H 
It 


19 


$34,613 

1,510 

16, 7U 

22,000 

117,466 
51,148 

562,109 
29,118 
30,000 
42,566 
18.208 
10. 810 

107, 577 
26,010 
18,689 

134, 148 
18,756 
23.028 
17,881 
16,733 
23,106 
48,758 
ghU,  500 
8,011 


20,384 
8,827 
17,056 
18,052 

523,037 
13.738 

M6, 104 
9,815 

M4,770 
15,021 
18,000 


$40,607 
M,  510 
28,264 
81,541 

167.705 
76,899 

875,448 
37,120 

107,352 
61,337 
27.004 
12,580 

155.032 
30.640 
26,271 

103.580 
25.066 
30,557 
28,841 
29,041 
46, 761 
65.540 

^16, 239 
9.564 
61, 073 
24.977 
11,704 
20,136 
88.362 
1. 084, 811 
21, 072 
28,600 
12, 827 
24.129 
22,949 
30,348 


$11  00 
20  24 

22  93 

23  00 

22  70 

23  12 
16  89 
12  68 


14  48 


17  44 


20  37 


U  26 
8  00 


8  50 


30 


$3  21 
862 
4  68 

11  00 

4  53 
585 

5  56 
4  57 


2  18 


6  14 


1  61 


10  47 

3  67 

13  75 

3  21 

11  33 

1  76 

11  80 

12  41 

290 

1140 

2  43 

15  24 

8  11 

/The  report  here  gircn,  exclusive  of  popnlntion, 
ia  iox  the  central  school  district  only,  which 
oonpriaea  about  one-half  of  tho  city. 

ylacladea  returns  frou  entire  county. 


Mnolades  cost  of  supervision. 
{Including  Monroe  County. 
j  For  the  city  only. 
A  Including  Bibb  County. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
8 
10 
U 
13 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
28 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Cities. 


JoUet,IU 

Ottawa  Dl* 

Peoria,  m 

Quincy,  111 

Bookford^ni 

Bock  Island,  HI 

Springfield,  HI* 

Fort  "Wayne,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Logansport,  Ind 

Madison,  Ind* 

Richmond,  Ind 

Sonth  Bend,  Ind 

Terre  Hante,  Ind 

Yinoennes,  Ind* 

Burlington,  Iowa* 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Cooncil  BlafGB,  Iowa  . . 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  west  side, 
Iowa. 

Dubuqae,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa* 

Otttimwa,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Leayen  worth,  Kans. . . 

Topeka,Kans* 

Covington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky* 

Louisville,  Ky 

Newport,  Ky 

Paducah,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Aubnm,  Me 

Augusta,  Me 

Bangor,  Me 

Biddeford,Me 


0. 

s. 


1 


11,650 

7,884 
29,810 
27,275 
13,186 
11,661 
10,746 
26,880 
75,074 
11,108 

8,045 
12,743 
18.270 
26,040 

7,680 
10,450 

0,052 
18,050 
21,834 
«22.408 

22.254 

12,117 

0,004 

8,511 

16,550 

15,451 

20,720 

16,666 

128,758 

20,433 

8,036 

210,140 

0.556 

8,666 

16,857 

12,652 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
fr-21 
fr-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
ft-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
&-21 
5-21 

5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-20 

/15-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
6-18 
4-21 
4-21 
5-21 

,4-21 


I 


I 


8,600 
8,168 
0,670 
0,541 
8,884 
8.426 


13,530 
26,780 
8,673 
5,400 
4.845 
4267 
8,006 
2,326 
6,350 
3,200 
5,662 
0,245 
8,576 

0,476 
4,606 
2,500 
3,005 
6,257 
2,816 

10,004 
5,200 

46,587 
6,780 

<1,080 

56.047 
3,078 
2,238; 
5,470  i 
3.011  ! 


I 

I 
I 


1,784 
1,680 
4.150 
3,211 
2,500 
2,220 


3,788 
10,025 
1,545 
1,800 
2,003 
2,385 
3.681 


8,724 
1,375 


4,204 


8,460 
2.200 
1,860 
1.525 
2,800 
1.602 


2,510 
jOOO 


3,400 

1.600 

*3,624 

1,700 


^000  I 


41  jl97 
29  jl97 
76  :195 


55 
57 
37 
54 
03 
210 
20 
42 
51 
34 
78 
18 
67 
28 
34 
04 
41 

71 
50 
26 
25 
34 
30 
60 
31 
326 
44 
il5 
407 
40 
46 
71 


107 
106 
178 

192 
104 
104 
200 

178 
105 
107 
104 
188 
105 
100 
184 

196 
100 
180 
178 
179 
180 

183A 
204  i 
204  I 
213  I 
182 
174 

188 


Pupils. 


Pa 


2,038 
1,737 
4,761 
3,723 
2,105 
2,166 
2,776 
8.541 
13,036 
1,705 
1,745 
2,210 
1,036 
4,188 
1,187 
3,339 
1,819 
1,807 
4.931 
2,322 

3,686 
2,469 
1,600 
1,829 
3,060 
1,935 
3.286 
2,262 

19,990 

2,692 

>882 

17,886 
2.742 
1,200 
3,120 
2,380 


10 


1,604 
1,658 
3,386 
2,377 
1.833 
1,587 
2,114 
2, 817 
8.925 
1,206 
1,218 
1,627 
1,227 
2,975 


2,331 


1,325 
3.382 
1,562 

2,555 
1,906 
1,400 
1.222 
2.154 
1.607 
2.485 
1.615 

13,498 

2,032 

i698 

15,190 

1,376 

945 

Jk2,458 

Jbl.292 


*From  BepoMt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bdncation  for  1870. 
a  Includes  pay  of  Janitors  and  salaries  of  secretaries  and 
other  officers. 


6  Assessed  valuation, 
e  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
({Including  State  taxes. 
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itatuiic9  of  cities  J  tfc. — Continned. 


Pupas. 


=  i 


II 


676  I 


1,677  I 

1,800  , 

500 

410 


I 


$3,915,340 
bt  465, 511 
21.428.000 
16,000.000 
3,861.006 
7,744.221 


3,000 
•1,597 
745  , 

1,000  I 
6K5 
•COO 
972 
j94  ' 

1,2D0 
3oO 
200 

GUO 

1.750 
200 

IJO  ; 
200 

&g2 

3.«-0 
60i> 


30U 

•liooo 


11, 800, 110 

650.256.000 

63,723,830 

5.500.000 

•10. 600, 000 

9,000,000 

•25,000,000 


100 


10,000.000 


10.000,000 
16.000.000 
6,500.000 

12, 885, 310 

6,000,000 

•3.522,960 

61.556.583 

8,000.000 

2.430.181 

18.000,000 

5.000,000 

66,208,000 

12.000,000 

4.000,000 

607. 350. 470 

5, 180, 000 

4.768,828 

•12.000,000 

^hr^  tst9  nnA 


$66,062  I    6.6 
80, 050  •  16 
217,700  !    6 
200.700  ,    4.6( 


121.500 
102.300 


5.9 
10 


224,650 
968.782 
145.850 

88,000 

80,300 
107.000 
226.558 

75.000 
150,000 

83.500 
138.500 
291.200 
168.300 

160,000  • 
100.000  I 

57,700  ! 
•100,000  ' 
177,500 
111.000 
201,000 

29,000 
866,890 
183,500 
p2, 050 
035,000 
143,000 

80,000 
150,000 

7ft  000 


3.3 
L8 
2.5 


$29,387 
32.518 
57,986 
40,785 
25,674 
32.811 
30,446 
138,490 
268,171 
51.658 
51,150 


8 
13 
13 
10 
13 

7.5 
6.5 


2.5 
1.6 
4.5 
2.5 
3.5 


2.25 


38,970 
70,658 
11,450 
62,043 
22.032 
68,052 
100,788 
65.618 

50.440 
49.000 

•28.016 
20,423 
40,428 
21.259 
55,604 
14,658 

213,760 
30,144 
j8,936 

218,844 
16,880 
19,667 
28.207 
19.445 


po  city, 
children,  6  to  16. 

:hools,  160. 


$830 
1.700 

a$ie,480 
13,750 

$23,498 
26,922 

$12  00 

1 

$2  25, 

15,046 

84,176 
25,602 

63,881 
38,274 

11  29 

2  80 

18,286 

25.873 

10  00 

2  00 

260 

15,720 
c25,279 
89,405 

81,562 
28,070 
60,608 

11  85 

4  53 

3,037 

16  81 

363 

61,005 

122,877 

244,687 

14  74 

465 

940 

18,647 

49,295 

12  55 

824 

8,425 

18,541 

40,007 

770 

18,027 

21,130 

990 

5  49 

1,087 

41,888 
9  900 

53,683 
15,372 

14  75 

2  69 

4,504 

35,655 

51.727 

16  00 

4  25 

0 

12,642 

18,804 

21,876 
41,361 

14.904 

15  69 

4  66 

556 

e55,036 

64,798 

16  68 

2  82 

6,805 

24,516 

55,271 

16  65 

6  53 

8,128 

85,847 

49,662 

14  22 

4  37 

800 

21,700 

84,700 

12  50 

1 

•35,692 

•14  02 

•3  29 

155 

11.788 

al9. 009 

14.252 

18,932 
85,455 
19,682 

8  73 

1  67 

11  24 

4,000 

32,987 

66,817 

18,819 

197,699 

0 

133,607 

12  19 

245 

0 

19,634 

27,898 

10  40 

1  87 

0 

j6,760 

>8,696 

j9  67 

j2  79 

2,480 

198,199 

250,444 

12  80 

3  03 

646 

13,207 

17,164 

960 

295 

500 

10,000 

17,872 
80,564 

12  00 
9  17 

13,000 

10,500 

i  Whites  only. 

J  For  wlilte  sohooU  only. 

A;  For  the  winter  term. 


37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
CI 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
63 
69 
70 
71 
72 
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00 
01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
00 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
100 
110 
111 


Cities. 


Lewiston,  Me* 

Portliuid,Me 

Koo1dand,Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Camberland,  Md* d... 

PrederlcV,  Md*. 

Boston,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brookllne,  Mass* 

Cambridge,  Mass  — 

Chelsea,  Mass* 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Fitchbnrg,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Lairrence,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass* 

Maiden,  Mass 

MarlboroQgh,  Mass.. 

Milford,  Mass* 

New  Bedford,  Mass*. 
Newburyport,  Mass*. 

Newton,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass. . 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 

Qaincy,  Mass* 

Salem,  Mass* 

Somerville,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass  — 

Taunton,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass 

Weymouth,  Mass*... 

Wobum,  Mass 

■Worcester,  Mass 

Adrian,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich  — 
Bay  City,  Mich* 


I 
I 
1 

o 
H 


10,083 
33,810 

7,500 
832,100 
610,603 

8,650 

362,535 

13,608 

8,053 
52,740 
21,785 
11.325 
12,405 
10,820 
18,475 
21,851 
80,178 
50,485 
38,284 
12,017 
10,126 

0.810 
26,875 
13,637 
16,005 
12,172 
13,867 
10,620 
27,508 
24,085 
83,840 
21,213 
11,711 
10,671 
10,038 
58,205 

7,840 

8,061 
20,603 


4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-20 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6^15 
6-16 
6-16 
5-15 
6-16 
6-16 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-16 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-16 
6-16 
6-15 
6-15 
6-16 
&-20 
6-20 
&-20 


I 


.a 


5,074 
10.660 

2,168 
86,061 

8,000 


57,703 
2,278 
1,808 
0,300 
8,813 
2,186 
2,844 
4,008 
8,600 
4,267 
6,865 
0,121 
6,702 
2,082 
2,121 
2,138 

^,208 
2.461 
8.182 
2,080 
2,521 
1,000 
4,673 
6,064 
5,865 
8,464 
2,146 
2,012 
2,300 

10,088 


2,483 
4,211 


4 

161 


20 


23 


.a 
S 


5,981 
1,700 


55,646 
2,748 


0.124 


1,560 
3.253 
4,082 
8.045 
2,273 
*4,600 
^,802 
6,575 
2,504 
2,100 


2,241 
8,000 
2,800 
2,313 


4,431 
4,044 
6,707 
8,801 
2,238 


2,603 
0,884 
1,618 
1,200 
2,000 


Papila 


s- 


128 
31 

822 

130  ! 

19 

1.201 

43 

36 

182 


82 

118 

160 

100 

54 

42 

42 

106 

46 

80 

64 

67 

45 

101 

02 

120 

84 

40 

60 

50 

218 

20 

85 

46 


154 
203 
197 

107 

106 
100 
200 
108 
108i 


205 
201 

178 


105 

160A 

188 

107 

206 

188 

200 

105 

105 

200 
180 

108 
104 


3,558 
0.797 
1,330 

48, 066 
6,8?3 
1,234 

50,768 
2,431 
1,473 
8,637 
3,001 
1.657 
2.701 
4.126 
3,846 
3,741 
4,800 

12,211 
6,233 
2,924 
2,267 
2,340 
4.500 
2,205 
3,307 
2,176 
2,716 
1,010 
4,272 
5.640 
6.202 
8,031 
2,306 
2,102 
2.280 

11,452 
1,303 
1,877 
2,814 


10 


2,061 

4,347 

1.102 

29,961 


825 

46, 130 

1.960 


6, 014 
2,699  1 
923  ' 
1,818  I 
3,223 
2,364 
1,780 
4,232 
6.045 
4,711 
1,963 
1.634 
1,695 
4,207 
1,530 
2,571 
1,656 
1,774 
1.461 
2,036 
4,003 
4,462 
2,898 
1,653 
1,762 
1,834 
7,013 
1,000 
1,410 
1.504 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  Rural  schools,  167  days;  primary  and  intermediate,  180; 
grammar,  184;  high,  181. 


b  Assessed 
c  Includes 


ynluation. 

cost  of  supervision. 
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Pupils. 


E2 

If 


11 

»o 

1.330 
0 

300  I 
*«,722  ' 

0  I 

I 

1,748  I 

443  I 

1.030  I 

30 

36 

125 

1,961 

1,900 

700 

m 

164 
300 

00 
230 
103 
160 
100 
175 

54 
960 
540 
476 
113 
1« 

40 

60 
l,tOO 


si 

K 

•15 

•si 


li» 


bIQ.  152. 121 

31,153,650 

3,616,062 

250,000,000 

W8, 000.  000 

613.  522. 691 

M,  300. 000 

622,  493, 000 

649,  629, 060 

615,  377, 402 

6,534.368 

69.132,844 

12, 151, 725 

9,861,955  j 

13,344.921 

30,000,000 

641,103,017 

22,487,864 

14,000.000 

63,562,563  < 

64,  375.096 

625,772,718  j 

67,409,588  I 

30,000,000 

7, 131. 900 

7,414,405 


28,000,000 

620,458,100 

631,148.675 

20,291,797 

68,827.150 

65,293,032 

8.258.033 

45,000.000 


619 


£xx>eDditorcs. 


13 


$173, 200 

35\000 

60,000 

1,208,367 

250,000 

10,000 

7,466,660 

90,725 

110,500 

590,000 


.467.600 
96,000 
78,800 
119,000 
826,530 
312,000 
563,500 
220,000 
196,800 


75,600 

6.2 

170,243 

3.7 

116,150 

4.26 

269,275 

4.56 

141,818 

4.26 

800,000 

2.5 

fK92,800 

493,500 

4 

204,100 

3.6 

48,100 

5.61 

94,500     as 

892.743       3.57 
109,500 
4^713,760         140.500       L» 
7,651,130        145,000      2.25 
dlnclodee  Alleghany  Cotmty. 
999t  tbe  city  only. 
/laehidM  some  incidental  exx^ensea. 


14 


15 


16 


2.5  I 
2.5 
3.8 
1.7 


3.2 


8.32 

8.3 

3.84 


6.5 

8.93 

2.8 

8 

8.8 


$32, 498 
94,144 
11,243 

617, 153 

53,240 

7,296 

1, 702, 082 

27,854 

36,290 

163,048 
47,491 
28,403 
36,003 
69,832 
46,827 
86,432 
60,063 

183,546 
86,817 
88,613 
21,288 
22,594 
75,000 
25,831 
84,113 
23,616 
31,201 
42.065 
81,076 
80,000 
90,521 
46.880 
84.228 
25.808 
34.201 

144,207 
82,163 
28,522 
51,687 


$2,765 
13,432 


7.fl 


85 

136,878 

1,100 


7,8 


770 

2,024 

21,300 

2.700 

8.160 


34,017 

1,200 

500 

191 


0 

0 

895 

8.000 

14,262 


1,590 

.     800 

22,600 

60 

244 

24,560 


1,471 
6,048 


I 
s 
c 

« 

2 

H 

ir 


C$25,323 

59.415 

8,811 

481, 310 


5,668 
1, 108, 579 
19,036 


a 


1 

o 
H 

18 


Averageexpen- 
808  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
Ag.^  attend- 
ance in  poblio 
Bohools. 


«3 


19 


30     I 


$32, 444  $12  05  \  $3  38 

94, 144  13  72  I  4  38 

11, 147  8  22  i  U 

617, 162  10  21  I  4  m 


7,296 
1,603,165 
27, 707 


128,816 

/47,491 

15,038 

26,080 

31, 143 

37,764 

26,100 

55,682 

102,740 

062,887 

26,066 

14,887 

15.052 

/76,404 

/26,066 

61,688 

17,706 

21,675 

23,244 

57,020 

60,715 

67,104 

85,251 

24,636 

/24,.'i00 

22,587 

U2,6e7 

12,106 

16,151 

18.886 


6  87  I 
24  61 


1  87 
9  12 


163, 848 
49, 491 
29,501 
88,458 
67,012 
52,728 
46,121 
69,663 

168,071 
00,701 
30,374 
21,074 
23,404 
78.832 
26^815 
83,613 
23,475 
.^267 
38,666 
81,077 
70,624 
00,550 
46.680 
54,840 
26,350 
31,185 

167,650 
81,800 
28,428 
44,856 

pin  1878. 
Mnhigh 


73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


10  88  I  3  56  82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


80 
00 
01 
02 
03 
04 
95 
06 
07 
08 
00 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
100 
110 
111 


10  00 

••"»•-•• 

15  74 

432 

10  82 

363 

15  08 

6  10 

17  72 

654 

13  71 

4  10 

15  80 

634 

0  47 

827 

22  05 

684 

1185 

3  82 

12  06 

4  45 

20  58 

593' 

15  61 

427  : 

15  71 

458. 

14  21 

8  98 

13  20 

14  07 


11  00 


3  57 
3  00 


I 


2  91 


12  60  1      6  01 
Bchool,  195. 
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112 
113 
lU 
l\o 

lie 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
188 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


Cities. 


Detroit,  Mich 

East  Saginaw,  Mich . . 

Flint,  Mich* 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich . 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Port  Huron,  Mich .... 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Winona,  Minn 

Yii^aburg,  Miss*  — 

Hannibal,  Mo* 

Kansas  City,  Mo* 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Sedolla,  Mo* 

Omaha^  Nebr 

Virginia  City,  Nev/. 

Dover,  X.  H 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Nashua,  N.H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Camden,  N.  J 

Elizabeth,  N.  J , 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Nowark.N.J* 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

Orange,  N.J 

Pat<T8on,  N.  J 

Plainflcld,N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Albaay,N.Y 

Auburn,N.Y 

Bing'  amton,  N.  Y 

Brooldyn.N.Y 

BuiraKN.Y 

CohoesN.Y 

Elmir.^N.Y 


I 


116,842 

19,016 

8,410 

82,015 

11,262 

8,888 

10,625 

46,887 

41,408 

0,054 

10,208 

11,814 

11,074 

55,787 

82,461 

350,622 

0,561 

30,518 

10,917 

11,687 

82,630 

13,397 

9,690 

41,659 

28,229 

120,722 

186,508 

17,166 

18,207 

51,031 

8,126 

29.910 

90,903 

21,924 

17, 815 

566.689 

155,137 

19,418 

20,541 


! 


5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
e-21 
^21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
^20 
^20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
6-18 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6- 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
\  5-21 
!  5-21 
I  5-21 
I  5-21 


s 

I 


89,467 
5,885 
2,441 
9,784 
8.807 


8,245 
12,806 


8.000 
8,304 

11,325 
8,908 
106,372 
2,877 
7,881 
2,569 
2,350 

p4.774 

52,072 

2,251 

P12.637 

7,710 

41.226 

41,935 
6.145 
8.792 

18,672 
2,019 
7,281 

85,411 
6,079 
4,837 
^181, 083 
^56,000 
7,991 
6,717 


9 
19 
108 

6 
10 

5 
22 
24 
16 
13 
16 

5 
20 
81 

6 

4 
11 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
aAsacDHod  valuation. 


12 
26 
11 

0 
60 
42 

8 

6 

for  1879. 


5 


6 


18,208 
2,843 
1,699 
4,485 
1,400 


1,616 
5,618 
3,728 
1.100 


i,r»o 

4.600 
8.140 
47.099 
1,515 
8,700 
1,545 
2,015 
3,754 
2,140 


10,000 
2,686 

14,324 

15,047 
2,175 
1,329 
5,537 
1,000 
2,700 

11,485 
8,116 
8,933 

64,228 


250 
54 
84 

106 
83 


2,110 
4,296 


84 

120 
96 
20 
31 
21 
28 
62 
58 
1,044 
21 

«57 
32 
46 
86 
52 
35 

140 
60 

828 

270 
48 
82 

142 
24 
67 

229 

66 

58 

1,315 

439 
50 
70 


196 
178 
196 
195 
197 
197 
195 
194 
198 
176 
198 

176 
195 
198 
197 
179 
197 
202 
175 
188 
176 
198 
200 
^ 
204 
205 
198 
201 
200 

205 
203 
195 
205 
206 
199 
J204 
,196 


Pupils. 


15,719 
8.011 
1,823 
5,727 
1,786 


1,776 
6,142 
4,338 
1,100 
1,718 
1,196 
1,067 
5,250 
8,820 
55,780 
1,843 
3.716 
2,260 
1,880 
4,850 
2,526 
1,891 
7,035 
8,426 
22,776 
19,478 
2,565 
1,682 
7,901 
1,258 
3,583 
14,049 
3.049 
3,147 
06.663 
18,606 
2,674 
4,253 


> 


10 


10,818 
2,239 
1,163 
8,500 
1,018 


1,265 
4,248 
8.030 
800 
1.166 


1,828 
8,140 
2,579 
86,449 
1,210 


1,276 
1,436 
2,818 
1,630 


7,291 

2,241 

12,905 

11.100 

1.780 

983 

4,760 

937 

2,255 

9,175 

2,232 

2.166 

52,677 

14,555 

1,601 

3,032 


5  In  1878. 

e  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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Pupila. 


II 

6.914 
47C 

1,00*1 


•s^ 


I 
11 


19 


$84,863,700 
7. 516. 635 
4.386.186 
25,000.000 

a*l,214,756 


1864,000 
177,500 
125,000 
340.000   8.1 
81,300 


Expenditures. 


2 

|i 
I 


16 


$20,625 

1,506 

500 

8,828 

1,102 


ir 


$151, 186 
26,055 
13,006 
45,005 
11,702 


18 


$214,036 
42,545 
27,853 
70.052 
26,810 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  aaily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


19 


$12  02 
12  00 


13  86 
12  05 


3 


90 


$3  65 

4  87 


3  03 
%  62 


112 
113 
U4 
115 
116 
117 
118 
UO 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
12G 
127 
128 
120 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
130 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
140 
150 


SOU 
1,000 
l.MM> 

600 

325 

730 
191,000 
240 
30U 
447 
90 

2.10a 

21) 

lOU 

l.S?7 

2,soa 
•.eoo 

4.S06 

USUO 

1  OW) 

•l,50) 

31 J 
2,«>» 
4.tMl 
1.200 

573 

500 

aoo 


4,000,000 

35.123,500 

023.000,000 

4.000.000 

4.512.084 
03.000.000 
02,780.000 
08,100.000 
12,000.000 
214.144,813 
ol,  870. 147 
16.500.000 

3.000.000 
11.052.000 
25,000.000 
08.040.480 
10.000,000 
22.000.000 
12,000,000 
00.000.000 
a^  140, 700 
10, 702, 000 

7,000,000 
10.160,600 


6.06 


2.5 
2.6 


•20. 000, 000 
74, 170, 850 
U,  515, 420 
8,064.300 

400.000.000 
80.237.320 
10.082.064 

*13,730,018 

4Eued  oo  average 
•▲reraffe  nnmber. 


8 

4 

4 

4 

5 

7 

0 

5 

L3 

8.07! 


100,000 
378,762 
251,000 
100,600 
137,500 
8,650 

38,700 

5300,000 

133,280 

2,844,200 

73,600 
422,833 

71,500 
141,050 
286,200 
232.801 

82,100 
500.000 

70,  €00 
658,150 
808,000 
135,200 
125,000 
257,100 

60,000 
143,265 
817,250 
152,300 
106,800 
5,087,052 
810.100 
100,000 
275,307 

nomber  bekmging. 


4.5 

3 

2 


4.6 
2.5 


15 
3.0 
8.04 
4.6 


7.2 
4.6 


33,115 

117, 016 

154,208 

27,001 

45,476 

10,500 

17,600 

112. 075 

58,244 

804,814 

28,880 

70. 113 

07,600 

22,500 

58,100 

20,574 

23,370 

06,014 

88,041 

186,340 

204.005 

48,068 

45,701 

83,083 

25,780 

51,882 

272,068 

53,871 

45,530 

306,660 

351,005 

42,250 

70, 570 


200 
5,131 
7,600 

008 


12,040 

3,040 

26,487 


15,805 

1,000 

820 

6,383 


300 
7,445 
828 
4,026 
2,060 
42 
15,787 
2,100 


12,406 
68,720 
53,344 

0,234 
14,056 

0,000 

12,520 

35,744 

32,241 

c504,410 

0,025 

36,000 

33,026 

16,304 

37,583 

21,542 

17,066 

53,102 

22,400 

102,600 

126,858 

10. 259 

15,528 

c54, 155 


25,600 

108,444 

133,300 

24,120 

28,074 

0,045 

18,882 

78,141 

48,522 

848,152 

16,736 

80,304 

44,437 

22,535 

57,832 

20,012 

23,206 

06,825 

35,841 

187,409 

207,868 

48,480 

39.805 

76,022 


10  73 
16  18 
18  26 
12  70 


2  38 

3  04 
5  28 
020 


0  73 


2  37 


12  02 
dl5  60 


388 
d2  04 


25  88 
13  14 
13  03 


8  93 

3  17 

4  32 


($11  84) 


12  01 


14  08 
12  78 
19  86 
11  40 


29.800 

41,744 

14  81 

3  65 

141. 209 

196,186 

15  62 

3  95 

26,350 

52,790 

12  61 

3  68 

28,615 

43,047 

12  75 

2  12 

c732, 378 

085,340 

14  81 

282,927 

347,204 

10  75 

363 

22,027 

34.381 

14  25 

6  94 

c39,060 

70,845 

13  00 

368 

16, 573 
16,427 

7,354 
83,075 

8,785 

441 

10,600 

/Exclusive  of  €k)ld  Hill,  a  separate  district. 
^Estimated. 


3  66 

2  09 

4  63 

3  03 
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Cities. 


151 

HomelleviUo.N.T.... 

152 

Hudson,  N.  T 

1W 

Ithaca.  N.T      

154 

Kingston,  N.  Ya 

155 

Lockport,  K.  T 

156 

Long  Island  City.N.T'^ 

157 

Newbnrgb,N.Y 

158 

New  York,  N.T 

159 

Ogdcnsbnrg,  N.  Y 

160 

Oswego.N.Y 

161 

Ponghkoepaie,  N.  Y. . . 

162 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

163 

Romo,N.Y* 

164 

Saratoga  Springs,  "N".  Y 

165 

SchenectAdy,  N.  Y  - . . . 

166 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

167 

Troy,N.Y 

168 

mica,X.Y 

160 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

170 

Wilmington,  N.C*.... 

171 

Akron, Ohio 

172 

Canton,  Ohio 

173 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

m 

Clevehmd,Obio 

175 

Columbus,  Ohio 

176 

Dayton,  Ohio 

177 

Fremont,  Ohio 

178 

Hamilton,  Ohio    

170 

Ironton,  Ohio 

180 

Mansfield,  Ohio  A 

181 

Newark,  Ohio* 

182 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

183 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

184 

Springfield,  Ohio* 

185 

Steubenvillo,Ohlo*... 

186 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

187 

Toledo,  Ohio* 

188 

ZimesvillcOhio* 

189 

Portland,  Oreg 

1 


8,105 

8,670 

0.105 

68, 780 

13, 522 

17,129 

18,040 

1, 206, 577 

10,841 

21,117 

20,207 

80,363 

12,194 

10,820 

13,655 

51.791 

56,748 

83, 913 

10,697 

17,350 

16,612 

12,258 

255,130 

160,146 

51.665 

88,677 

8,451 

12,122 

8,857 

9,850 

0,602 

11, 321 

15.838 

20,729 

12,093 

7,870 

50,143 

18,113 

17,578 


1 
t 


5-21 
&-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
4-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
^21 
&-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-21 
4-20 


o 

1 


.9 


.a 


B 


£  1 


Pupils. 


5^ 


3  I 
3  '. 

6^ 
5  I 
7 
7  L 

6l 


1,296  I 


1,613 
1,671 
2,664 


2,500 


25  197 
21  '.... 
32  193 
32  200 
44  198 
48  '2O6 
58  204 


127 

0 
15 
11 
27 

7 
12 

9 
18 
17 
18 

9 


142.790  3,357  204 


860         67 


2,500 
3, 
2,030 
13.030 
1,832 
1,712 


8,643 
6^500 
4.604 


2,027 
2,350 
36,381 
20,416 
7,288 
6.149 
1,100 
2,000 
1,600 
2.148 
1,900 
1,070 
2,750 
2,733 
2,032 
1,456 
6,600 


2,060 


230 
28 
33 
42 
170 
142 


2,430 

2,075 

2,680 

2,704 

4,185 

5,533 

5,897 
385.000 

4.044 

8,677 
e6.002 
37,000 

2,095 

2,528 

4,500 
18,282 
18,464 
11,812 

3,128 

4.021 

4,710 

8,761 
87,618 
40,256 
14,662 
11,660 

2,358 

4,000 

2,720 

2,848 

3,715 

3,734 

6,166 

5,688 

4,873 

2,044 
14,898 

5,407 

4,660 
*From  Report  of  the  Commissionor  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  These  statistics  are  for  the  Kingston  school  district  only. 
b  Estimated. 


199 
197 
201 
106 
193 
206 

106 

201 

102  jl96 

62    .... 

....144 

56  '195 
40   190 

671  I205 
396  '195 
149  |l98 
125  ... 
21  185 
32  195 
29  |l85 
34    177 

40  180 

41  |l98 
43   196 

57  187 
40  '197 


28 
125 


46 


L 


200 


1.433  , 
1, 158 
1.975  I 
1,889  I 
2,624  I 
3.644  I 
3.348 
270, 176  ' 
2,070  I 
4,192 
8, 129  , 
13,  869  I 
1,759  I 
1,797 
2.288 
9,276 
9,351 
5.491 
2,154 
866 
3,055 
2,627 
36.121 
24,262 
7,002 
6,114 
1,017  ' 
2,020 
1,807 
1,032 
1,854 
2,150 
2,640 
2,683 
2,458 
1,315 
7,615 
3,103 
2.650 


10 


807  ; 

1,384  I 

1.083  I 

1,585  ' 

2,258  ' 

2.210  I 

:  32, 420  I 

1.1.4  I 

2,739  ' 

2.020  I 
8.250 

1,017  : 
1.061 


7.426 
6,613  I 
3,727  I 


•I 


2,487 

1,925 

27, 279 

16,867 

5,953 

4,527 

680 

1,495 


1,350 
1,338 
1.603 
1,878 
2,066 
1,854 
928 
4, 739 


l,950i 
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PnpflflL 


II 

n 


u 

"a 
'J 

n 

a 


11 


13 


sso 

700 

75 

1S7 

500 

205 

244 

45.000 

670 

1«240 

712 

3,500 

400 

150 

450 

1.200 

1.100 

100 

988 

540 

450 

1«.435 

11,036 

1.937 

1.701 

400 

1,000 


16,000,000 


13 


$35,605 
25,000 
56,500 

148,500 

105,000 
65,000 

185,000 


6.000,000 

5,475,440 

8.260.000 

04,681.847 

17,000,000 

1,900,276,212  11,700,000 

45.000 

eS,  701, 599 

ell.  618, 865 

85.000,000 

4.398,205 

19,504,667 


27.915,938 
46,492,876 
22,321,500 


4,844.218 

9,978,792 

e5. 185, 426 

cl70.000,000 


168,380 

122,600 

501,039 

71,600 

71,000 

72,000 

779,900 

243,800 

688,477 

95,000 

0.600 

105,000 

152,200 

2.000,000 


220,941,582  ^1, 663, 035 


230 
280 
200 

900 


44,000.000 
^,000,000 
3.000.000 
7,250,000  I 
3.535,420 

16,830.000 


5.000,000 
10,062.562 
15.000,000 
e5. 344. 420 


2.000 

too 

500 


cl«.  687, 955 


13,500.000  I 


707,584 
346.700 

60.000 
125,000 

89,200 
140,500 

95,300 
180,000 
204,000 
119, 819 
125,900 

30,000 
551,000 
175,000 
150,050 


14 


5.2 


Pi 


19 


88 


$14,568 
21,158 

24,  on 

25,823 

37,822 

41,492 

44,139 

3,847,063 

15,117 

41,083 

50,049 

177,458 

22,690 

82,477 

23,002 

129,842 

106,899 

125,086 

80,873 

18,270 

75,795 

48,424 

685,256 

890,452 

205,304 

188,262 

15,950 

52,057 

20,748 

84,007 

45,902 

49,108 

56,078 

66,063 

46,703 

28,674 

189,642 


68,490 


Expenditarea. 


I 


e  AsMMed  valuation. 

tf  Includes  some  incidental 

«  EnmneTstion  of  1877. 


expenses. 


16 


$0,062 

6,287 

6,279 

196 

2,074 

576 

7,898 

214,906 

3,000 

6,540 

8,175 

16,915 
2,576 
2,601 
1,360 

24.580 


17,106 

4,766 

2,101 

0,641 

0,997 

81,780 

47,124 

65,001 


100 


2,151 


842 
2,620 


2,100 
251 


10,978 


ir 


18 


$9,475 
8,705 
13,910 
15, 149 
22,267 

(230,120 
28,567 
2, 651, 161 
10,800 
25,018 
24,965 

119, 162 
11,659 
12,661 
18,774 

/85,553 
80,896 
48,767 
17,991 
8,999 
27,608 
19,590 

461,944 

256,226 
95,656 

/89,906 
9,392 
17,642 
13,666 
13,897 
17,000 
18,690 
19,662 
29,291 
18,149 
11,092 
67,298 
85, 3U 
36,042 


$21,873 

15,647 

24,889 

22,472 

32,419 

41,223 

44.135 

3,415.882 

21,263 

38,931 

87,835 

169,076 

21,674 

21,004 

23,092 

129,842 

106,399 

84,589 

29,873 

11,486 

75,628 

39.056 

707,893 

886,638 

209, 670 

151. 818 

13,889 

34,613 

21,162 

26,346 


31, 397       12  40  2  60 

47, 627      11  56  3  53 

48. 364  15  14  3  57 
29,082      10  73  2  92 

18.365  13  24  4  28 
189,131       12  53  2  78 

40,467      17  24  6  63 

68, 412      10  34  5  60 

/  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 

gin  1878. 

h  From  a  return  for  1879. 


Average  expen- ! 
ses  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
ago  attend- 
ance in  public ' 
schools.  ; 


51 
II 


19 


$13  47 


11  36 
15  11 
14  68 
14  57 
13  55 
20  26 


0  42 
12  95 
14  66 
12  15 
12  70 


12  35 
14  60 

13  97 


11  86 
10  05 
20  17 

15  83 
10  94 
10  57 

16  00 

12  87 

10  65 

11  60 


20 


$2  39 


289 

1  35 
4  47 
4  86 

2  27 

3  90 


3  97 
3  10 

2  12 

3  51 

4  69 


4  26 
4  03 
244 
4  08 


2  40 
4  20 

3  89 

2  55 

3  18 


2  M 
4  25 
4  40 


151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

j  167 

!  168 

.  169 

i  170 

171 

■  172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

'  179 

i  180 

;i8i 

182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
,  187 
188 
189 
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190 
101 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
190 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 


207 
208 
200 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
216 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 


Cities. 


4.500 


c3,000 


8,319 


2,000 


3,850 


8,100 
19.800 

3.300 
c3,500 


Allegheny,  Pa 78, 681 

Allpiirown,Pa 18,063 

Altooua,Pa 19,716 

Carbondale,  Pa 7, 714 

Chester,  Pa  14,996 

DiiUville,Pft 8,346 

Eaatou.Pa* 11,924 

Brio,PA.  27,730 

Harrisbarg,  Pa 30, 762 

LebanoD,Pa 8,778 

Meadvine,Pa 8,860 

New  Casde,  Pa* 8, 418 

Norristown,  Pa 13,063 

Philadelphia,  Pa 846,984 

rittabargh,Pa» 156,381 

Rwuling.Pa* 43,280 

Scranton,  Pa 45,850 

Shamokin,  Pa 8,184 

Shenandoah,  Pa 10, 148 

Titn8viUe,Pa 9,046 

Wllliamsport,  Pa 18, 934 

York,  Pa 13,940 

Liiicoln,B.1 13,765 

Newport,Il.1 15,693 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 19, 030 

Providence,  R.  I 104. 852 

Warwick,R.1 12,163 

Woonaocket,  R I 16,053 

Charleston,  S.  C 49,999 

Chattanooga,  Tenn ....  12, 892 

Knoxville,  Tenn" 9, 693 

Memphis,  Tenn 33,503 

Nashville,  Tenn 43, 850 

Houston,  Tex 16,513 

San  Antonio,  Tex 20,561 

Barlin;,ton,  Vt 11,364 

Rutland,  Vt 12,149 

Alexandria,  Ya 13,659 

Danville,  Ya 7,526 

Lynchburg,  Ya 15, 959 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1879. 


•a 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-15 
6-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
8-14 
6-14 
5-20 
&-20 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


c4,700 
2,635 
2,963 
3.419 
8,292 

19, 108 
2,463 
4,110 

12,727 
3,061 
2,100 

*9,011 

12.460 
2.746 
3,022 


4.582 
2.120 
4,907 


21 

•  8 

15 

7 

7 

7 

9 

18 

*22 

8 

4 

5 

6 

*472 

55 

24 

30 

5 

5 

4 

25 

9 

12 

11 

18 

40 

18 

20 

5 

7 

4 

10 

12 

*14 

5 


•i 


s 


10,500 
3,200 
2,675 
1,350 
2,050 
1,794 


3,700 
5,304 


1,908 
2,260 


7.150 
8,000 


202  193 


53 
47 
22 
51 
28 
51 
100 
107 
30 
35 
27 
44 
2.295 
526 
142 


1,666 
3,490 
2,425 


2,241 
2,710 


4.560 
3,780 
4,760 
*1, 147 
1,100 


1,000 

500 

1,075 


195  I 


24 
31 
34 
61 
47 
41 
53 
47 
289 
43 
33 

91  190 
30  1 158 
26   192 


Pupils. 


h 


190 


L 


1 


197 


15   100 

31  >194 


11, 610 
3,429 
2,712 
1.869 
2,475 
1.638 
2,348 
4,244 
6,473 
1,375 
1,800 
1,305 
2,206 
105, 541 

26,937 
7,531 

10, 174 
1.653 
2.413 
1,835 
3,376 
2.435 
2,200 
2,580 
3,  699 

13,993 
1,837 
2,795 
7,284 
2,185 
1,509 
4,105 
6,098 

*1,756 
1,584 
1,560 
2,305 
1.048 
1.059 
1,815 


bt© 

r 


10 


8,287 
2.432 
2,176 
1,087 
1,693 
1,233 
1,710 
2,911 
3,817 
1,050 
1,483 
1,138 
1,503 
94,145 
17,887 
6,357 
6,861 
950 
1,492 
1.180 
2,216 
1,762 
1,204 
1.808 
1,902 
9,630 
1,096 
1,487 


1,382 

930 

2.380 

4,299 

*1. 172 

934 


804  i 

724  I 

1,070  I 


a  Assessed  valuation. 

b  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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itatistics  of  cities,  ^c— Continued. 


Papils.  ! 


CIS, 

2 


1 

1 

J 


11 


xa 


13       ,   14 


5 
p. 


Expenditures. 


6 

I 


I   .§j 


3     ' 


13       I       16 


17 


1,500 

200 
35 


a%M,OOO.000 

9.500,000 

S,  508, 000 

2,500,000 

•00,548,202 

2.000.883 

09,201,824 

25,000.000 

15.770.202 

2,000.000 

3, 425, 575 

4.910.508 

aO.433.882 

j  0538, 667. 834 

12,000  I  alio, 404. 686 

800  .    al8,000.000 

1.500         30.000.000 

300  !    5.000.000 

3.400.000 


1927,855 
415.000 
101.620 

25,000 
100.000 

75,000 
355,200 
203,200 
395.721 

85,000 
136,000 


4 

13 
10 
11 


I 


765 
200 
277 
555 
150 


849 


350 
90 


400 
•30O 


12,000.000 
*8, 561. 833 
08,588.023 
29.473.550 

al7, 839. 212 
0168,547.726 

oil.  002. 963 
08. 827.  565 

028.422,000 
4, 942. 488 


316 


012.024. 440 
13,700,000 
*8. 000, 000 
12.000.000 


166,600 

6,033,803 

1,900.000 

273.510 

300,000 

40,000 

61,500 

64,275 

141,150 

125,000 

09.000 

208.008 

176.000 

♦1, 450, 000 

29.100 

124,650 

125,000 

37.000 

28,200 

139,050 

193,600 

81.100 

45,000 


•I. 


.1 


4.25  $260,837  ! 
62,637 
28.484 
8,293 

«49,948  I 
8,968  ' 
42,095  ' 
66,799  \ 
83,065  ' 
21, 820 
26,816 
11.118 
51,184 
1.523,943 

556,207 

123,059 

101.075 
13.229 
32,278 
3,980 
87,595 
34.485 
27,158 
44.791 
51.000 

240,103 
18.232 
18,272 
65,142 
19,828 
13,660 
35,388 
89,842 

•17, 591 
22,550 

«19. 170 


$58,602     $106,375 


9,424  I 


M7,828 
15,573 

6,037 
*20,000 

6,826 


S 

& 


I 


Avenm^ecxpen 
sea  per  capita  I 
of  dailv  aver- 1 
age  ait  end- 1 
ance in  public' 
schools.  I 


18 


19 


90 


11.509 
745  ; 
90 
1,651  ! 


35,353  ] 

44,604  > 

9,401  I 

15,151  . 


10 


5.5 
8.5 
1.4 
L2 


3,500,000 

2.718.820 

07,750,780 


26,000 
20,100 
34,000 


1.9 


L4 


12,616 
5,999 
19, 252 


19,206 
60,146 
35.925 
23,005 
4.610 
3,220 
9,623 


10,616  I 

1,008,841  |l 

279,235  I 

43,808  I 

58,  111  i 

7.236  ' 

8,009  I 


$252,527 

53.549 

32,480 

7,596 

•50.200 

9,444 

39,564 

68,425 

80,014 

19, 057 

24,440 

11, 518 

48,733 

420,688 

487,788 

05, 579 

83.624 

13,204 

32,268 


$12  85  I 

$1  58 

783' 

7  62  ' 

2  01 

583! 
1 

1  02 

1 

12  80 
12  05 
9  43 
11  90 


13  05 
10  16 


3  83 
2  81 
2  10 
1  84 


4  90 
3  54 


($17  10) 


190 
191 
192 
103 
194 
195 
196 
197 
108 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 


8  85 
960 
846 
6  37 


8  70  I  205 


3  07 


500 


8.000  ' 
2,023 


15,880 

875 

5,508 


7.E 


169 


4,875 


225 

0 

474 


23,271 
16,436 
15, 110 
32,032 
24,066 

181, 069 
11,063 
17. 310 

d50.902 
12,086 

512,256 


53.729 


10,050 
el4, 762 

13. 152 
8,852 
5,070 

18,819 


31, 758 
84,485 
24,912 
44,751 
35,598 

240,193 
12,909 
27,829 
62,840 
25,621 
13,241 
49,000 
80.843 
15,846 
17,639 

019,259 
82,843 
11.131 
5.999 
19,525 


10  50 
9  33 


18  25 


2  30 


3  87 


2  59 


9  61 

(13  18) 
13  16 
13  38 


12  37 


10  82 
7  14 
13  88 


1  27 


2  55 

1  14 

2  97 


206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229> 


lecretaries  and  other  officers. 


e  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  1879. 
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230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 


Citiea. 


Norfolk,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va* 

Portomouth,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Appleton,  Wis 

Fond  du  Lac,  "Wis 

Janesville,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

08hko8h,Wi8 

Racine,  Wis 

WaUirtown,  Wis 

Georgetown,  D.  C  d  . . . 
Washington, D.Cd  ... 

Total 


21.906 
21.656 
U,390 
63,550 

8,005 
13.091 

9.018 
14,505 
10,325 
115,578 
15. 740 
16, 031 

7,883 

'  1^0, 885 


10, 700, 800 


6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
5-20 
4-20 
4-20 

»-17 


s 

.a 


6,695 
7,417 
3,210 

21.536 
2,897 
5,482 
8,386 
4,0T0 
3,517 

37,742 
5,874 
5,858 
3,483 

27,142 


2,  661, 498 


4,042 


3 


s 


5.840 
1.800 
2,800 
1,801 
2.100 
1,750 
12,978 
3,500 
2,500 
1,200 

13,260 


1,320 
1,808  ! 


S 


Pupils. 


2"^ 


26  191 

28  |l72 

14  |.... 

129  ,188 

28  ,178 

46  ^200 

36  178 

42  :i99 

34  180 

239  200 

53  200 

46  200 

22  198 

I 

259  193 


1,029,616,29,264.. 

I  I 


1.613 
1.985 
1,010 
5,821 
1,638 
2,321 
1.727 
2,550 
1,939 
17,085 
2,217 
2,302 
1,138 

15,728 


1, 710, 461 


^1 

o  a 
bcS 


10 


1,U7 
1.494 

6U 
4,778 
1,490 
1,515 
1,318 
2.482 
1,745 
11, 149 
2,017 
1,620 

740 

12,508 


1, 105, 763 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

o  In  1878. 

6  Assessed  valuation. 

c  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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PupiU. 


£•1 


n 


«  a 


11 

5o0 
1,000 
8J9 
3.500 
310 
500 
250 
500 

7.302 

1,000 

1,034 

770 

5,481  I 


si 


Itl 


10.674.451  . 

02,048,478 

30,706.706  , 
I 

63. 412, 120 

3.000.000  I 

6,000.000  I 

6.000.000  I 

656.657.854  | 

64.686,310  j 
7.911.330 
2.000.000  I 


Expenditures. 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  aaily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  pablio 
schools. 


i 


1 
& 


13 


14 


15 


if    I 
%a    ! 


8 


i 

s    I 


I 


i 

M 

9 

3 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


$50,000 

59,500 

alO.500 

250,003 

60.800 

125, 110 

96.500 

83,400 

103,500 

686,588 

130,600 

80.820 

37,300 


17.25| 

«      I 

5      I 

ao  I 

4 
8.3 


3 
5.5 


81, 377, 253  j      860. 150 


$19,546 
14, 571 
9,690 

108,441 
22,886 
23.363 
21.050 
31,675 
21, 613 

801.638 
43, 052 
85,805 
16,311 


t 


$734 


8,947  I 

1,115 

771  I 

125' 

3,600  I 


10,376 

7,338 

625 


$12, 823 

11,836 

7, 520 

46,671 

11,927 

16,823 

12,543 

e23,000 

C15.658 

el70, 331 

20,235 

20,425 

9,033 


20 


$16,214  ' 230 

14,568  ' j  231 

9,640    1  232 

83, 802     $10  95       $  >  21  j  233 

16.492 1  284 

22.499       11  36        2  77  I  235 
18,651  I     10  13         4  05  I  236 

26,600    1  237 

23.305  I ! 238 


234.706 
35,785 
82,674 
11,785 


15  70 


13  12  > 
12  22  i 


2  40  I  239 

I  240 

241 
242 


2  46 
2  84 


0428, 936        45, 502       104, 647  *  0391, 294  I    13  94  I      5  63] 


248 
244 


406,6(15  8.221,237,300  ,88.914,413 


.  27, 489, 304  2, 121, 639   16, 340, 131 25, 074, 360  . 


•| 


d These  statistics  are  for  white  schools  only;  for  those  in  which  colored  schools  are  included,  see 
Table  I.  pp.  406-413. 
0  ladadee  proportion  paid  to  colored  schools. 
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Cities. 


•2 

H 

a 

o 

3« 

1^ 

'a  a 

Is. 

i^S 

u 

u 

o 

o 

f^ 

p^ 

1. 


Cities. 


Virginia  City,  Nev I  $25  88 

Boston.MasB I  24  61 

Stockton.Cal 23  12 

Sacnunento,  Cal 23  00 

Nevtoii,Mas8 22  95 

Oakland.Cal I  22  93 

San  Francisco,  Cal !  22  70 

Salem,Ma88 '  20  58 

Norwich,  Conn j  20  87 

NewYork,N.Y |  20  26 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 20  24 

Cincinnati,  Ohio i  20  17 

Cambridge,  Mass i  19  88 

Orange,N.J j  19  86 

BuflMo,N.T 19  75 

Dayton,  Ohio 19  57 

Portland,  Oreg |  19  34 

Chicopee,  Moss |  19  00 

St.  Paul,  Minn \  18  26 

Newport,  R.  1 18  25 

Holyoke,  Mass 17  72 

New  Haven,  Conn 17  44 

Zanesville,  Ohio 17  24 

Colnmbns,  Ohio '  16  94 

Denver,Colo i  16  89 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind !  16  81 

Davenport,  Iowa j  16  68 

Des  Moines,  west  side,  Iowa |  16  65 

Baltimore,  Md {  16  21 

Minneapolis,  Minn '  16  18 

Fremont,Ohio 16  00 

Burlington,  Iowa 16  00 

Haverhill,  Mass 15  98 

Clevehmd,  Ohio 15  83 

Fitchburg,  Mass [  15  74 

Springfield,  Mass .'  15  71 

Milwaukee,  Wis 15  70 

Council  Blufis,  Iowa (  15  69 

Albany,N.T |  15  62 

Somerville,  Mass 15  61 

St.  Louis,  Mo ;  al5  60 

Malden,Ma«8 j  15  30 

Jacksonville,  HI 

Springfield,  Ohio 

King8ton,K.T 

Worcester,  Mass 

Trenton,N.  J 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

a  Based  on 


$8  93 
9  12 
5  83 

11  00 
5  84 
4  68 

4  53 

5  93 

6  14 
3  90 
3  62 

2  12 

3  56 

4  63 

3  63 

5  CO 

5  28 

2  59 

6  54 

5  53 

4  69 

5  56 

3  63 
•  2  82 

6  53 

4  13 

3  04 

4  26 

4  25 

5  19 

3  51 

4  32 
4  58 

2  40 
4  66 

3  95 

4  27 
a2  04 

5  34 


15  24 

3  11 

15  14 

3  57 

15  11 

1  35 

14  97 

3  60 

14  81 

3  65 

14  81 

-  •  -1 

Terre  Haut«,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Meriden,  Conn 

Coho{-s,N.Y 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Tauutou,  Mass 

Newark,  N.  J 

Ottun« wa,  Iowa 

Utica,N.Y 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Chicago,  HI 

Portland,  Me 

Lynn,  Mass 

Ne wburgh.  N.  Y 

Homellsvllle,  N.  Y 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . . . 

Wobum,  Mass 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Dover,  N.H... 

Racine,  Wis 

Non-istown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

EricPa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Stillwater,  Minn 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y . 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Logansport,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Keokuk,  Iowa 


::;;::i| 


^4  73 

$2  C9 

14  74 

4  65 

14  C9 

4  2.3 

14  68 

4  47 

14  66 

389 

14  57 

4  86 

14  48 

2  18 

14  25 

6  94 

14  22 

4  37 

14  21 

3  98 

14  08 

3  60 

14  02 

3  29 

13  97 

4  40 

13  9-1 

5  03 

13  93 

4  32 

13  88 

2  97 

13  75 

3  21 

13  72 

4  38 

13  71 

4  10 

13  C3 

2  27 

13  47 

2  39 

13  38 

1  &* 

13  36 

3  03 

13  29 

8  57 

13  24 

4  28 

13  16 

13  14 

3  17 

13  12 

2  46 

13  05 

4  90 

13  00 

3  06 

12  95 

4  45 

12  95 

4  20 

12  92 

3  05 

12  87 

4  03 

12  85 

1  38 

12  80 

3  8:j 

12  80 

3  03 

12  79 

9  20 

12  78 

2  09 

12  75 

2  12 

12  70 

3  18 

12  68 

4  37 

12  61 

368 

12  60 

0  91 

12  55 

3  24 

12  53 

2  78 

12  50 

. . 

average  number  belonging. 
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Table  JL-^  Average  apensei  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance,  ^c— Continued. 


CitiM. 


s 

§1 
i| 

Is 

•as 


CiUes. 


s  ^ 

•^  eo 


3^ 

IS. 


zij^m 

Pwtsmoatli,  Ohio... 
SnAntoBk^Tex... 

Sjnoote.K.Y 

Watertown,  Wis.... 

IoiiiiTille,Ky 

Bom«,y.Y , 

MiukesomMich.... 

Harrisbnrg,  Pft . 

Levistoa,He 

SCJo0eph.Mo 

EbnbetiuN.J 

EMt  Saginaw.  Mich. 

Ott«ir»,Ill 

Aajnuta^Me 

Aas  Arbor.  Mich... 

McadriDcP* 

Akron.  Ohio 

Deestnr.ra 

Stmhuky.Ohio 

Xiatfield^Ohio 

Taierwaa^'S.J 

Gakclnire.in 

FoBddaLacWis... 

BoekIdjuid,in 

Itiac».y.T 

AOIXlliUUptOD.  bTbIH 

BaTiI]e,I]l 

Qcincy.m 

WlImiB«ton,I>el.... 

Xepeka,KjaM 

UtUe  Book,  Ark.... 

CtttomOUo 

ttciiiDaDd,Ym 

GkMKorter.MAM... 
Akxadiia^Va 


$12  41 
12  40 
12  37 
12  86 
12  23 
12  19 
]2  15 
12  05 
12  05 
12  05 
12  02 
12  01 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
11  90 
11  90 
11  86 
U  80 
11  56 
11  50 
11  40 
1140 
11  36 
1135 
11  35 
1135 
11  33 
1129 
11  26 
1124 
11  00 
10  96 
10  05 
10  82 
10  82 


$2  99 
260 
127 
256 
284 
245 
255 
362 
281 
3  38 
388 

3  60 

4  87 
225  < 


291 

1  84 

397 

353 

4  08 

803 

2  43 

277 

453 

289 

282 

17« 

280 

8  39 


3  21 
3  10 
2  21 
8  63 
255 


Steabenvine,  Ohio  . 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Ironton,Ohio 

Williamsport,  Pa .. 

BeUoviUe.111 

Newport,  Ky 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Janesville,  Wla  — 

Rockford.Hl 

South  Beiid,Ind... 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Padocah,Ky 

ChattAnooga,  Tenn. 

ScrRnton,Pa 

Aubam,Mo 

Morlborongh,  Mass 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Oswego,  N.Y 

York,  Pa 

Bangor,  Mo 

Leavenworth,  Kans 

Colombna,  Ga 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Heading,  Pa' 

Kockland,  Me 

Key  West,  Fla 

A1toona,Pa 

Allentown,Pa 

DanTille,Va 

Frederick,  Md 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Carbondale,  Pa 

PlttBbnrgh,  Pa 

Knoxville,  Tenn . . . . 
Nashua.  N.H 


$10  73 

10  73 

10  65 

10  50 

10  47 

10  40 

10  16 

10  13 

10  00 

990 

973 

967 

9  61 

960 

960 

9  47 

943 

9  42 

9  33 

0  17 

8  73 

8  50 

8  46 

8  33 

822 

800 

7  62 

733 

7  14 

6  87 

6  37 

683 

($17 

(13 

(11 


$2  92 
238 
244 
387 
8  57 
187 

3  54 

4  05 
2  00 

5  49 
237 
2  79 
187 
8  07 
2  95 
8  27 
2  10 
2  40 


1  67 

1  61 

3  70 

189 

2  01 

1  14 

1  87 

2  30 
1  02 


10) 
18) 
84) 


About  one-«ixth  of  the  whole  school  popnlation,  one-tenth  of  all  the  teachers,  and 
Bore  thAD  one-fourth  of  all  the  annual  school  expenditure  reported  for  the  entire 
ommtry  ore  included  in  the  cities  represented  in  Table  II.  The  student  of  civil 
•dmrnistrmtion  finds  the  municipal  systems  of  the  United  States  more  defective,  more 
■■ailed,  and  doubtless  requiring  greater  efforts  to  reform  them  than  any  other  part 
«f  our  civil  machinery.  Fortunately,  and  to  the  credit  of  school  officers,  our  city 
Kheol  oflaiis  are  in  the  main  well  systematized,  the  department  of  education  forming 
IB  important  feature  in  municipal  administration.  The  department  includes  primo- 
oly  a  board  of  education,  which  is  variously  constituted  in  different  cities.  In  some 
«Mi  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  directly  by  the  people  or  by  ward  school 
,  who  are  themselves  elected  by  the  people.    In  a  few  cities  the  boards  are 
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appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
powc^rs  of  the  school  boards  are  in  some  Instances  restricted  to  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  pnblic  schools,  while  in  others  they  extend  to  the  charge  of  school  funds. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cities  where  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Akron  school 
law  have  been  adopted,  the  board  or  committee  determine  the  amount  of  school  tax 
to  be  levied  within  the  limit  of  the  rate  fixed  by  law. 

WOMEX  ON  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  election  of  women  as  members  of  city  school  boards  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  decade.  In  1873,  four  women  having  been  elected  by  the  citizens 
of  Boston  to  serve  upon  the  school  committee,  the  question  of  their  eligibility  was 
raised,  and  continued  to  excit'C  discussion  for  more  than  a  year.  The  supreme  court 
finally  deciding  that  they  were  not  eligible  under  existing  statutes,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  removing  the  disability.  As  a  result,  women  not  only  have  a  place  upon 
the  Boston  committee,  but  also  upon  numerous  other  local  school  committees  in  the 
State.  The  division  of  the  boards  into  subcommittees,  with  specific  duties,  gives 
opportunity  for  directing  the  infiuence  of  women  to  those  particulars  of  government 
and  instruction  for  which  they  are  best  adapted ;  so  that  their  presence  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  force ;  in  other  words,  it  is  in  the  line  of  progress. 

SERVICE  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  members  of  the  school  boards  serve  without  salaries,  but  expenses  incurred  in 
the  discharge  of  their  trusts  are  met  by  appropriations  from  the  public  school  funds. 
The  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  boards  of  education  or  school  committees 
have  not  been  considered  with  sufficient  care  throughout  the  country.  Here  and 
there  the  standard  of  qualification  is  high,  and  the  result  is  the  selection  of  members 
eminently  fit  for  their  important  responsibilities ;  but  information  collected  at  this 
centre  makes  evident  the  fact  that  too  many  persons  seek  positions  in  these  boards 
who  have  neither  proper  qualifications  for  the  ofSce  nor  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
responsibilities;  they  are  animated  by  the  desire  of  securing  some  selfish  end  regard- 
less of  the  good  of  the  school  children  or  the  public  welfare.  It  is  essential  that  tho 
friends  of  the  schools  and  of  good  order  in  every  cify  should  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trust  committed  to  boards  of  education.  To  their  lack  of  capacity, 
information,  or  good  purpose  may  be  traced  the  erection  of  unsuitable  buildings,  the 
introduction  of  faulty  or  imperfect  systems  of  ventilation  and  heating,  the  selection  of 
inferior  superintendents,  the  employment  of  poor  teachers,  or  the  interference  with 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  may  be  most  fit  and  worthy.  If  school  expendi- 
tures are  extravagant  or  misdirected,  the  evil,  as  a  rule,  may  be  traced  to  some 
un worthiness  in  the  school  board  or  committee.  No  man  is  too  able,  too  eminent, 
or  too  good  to  assume  these  responsibilities. 

SL^ERINTENDENTS. 

The  executive  officer  of  education  in  nearly  all  the  cities  represented  in  Table  11 
is  the  superintendent,  who  is  generally  appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  The 
superintendents  are  salaried  officers,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  men  of  superior  ability  and  special  adaptation  to  the  work  of 
school  supervision. 

The  growth  of  the  idea  of  supervision  (or,  as  it  is  termed  in  other  countries,  in- 
spection) has  been  frequently  considered  in  these  reports.  Undoubtedly  the  duties 
of  supervision  require  a  person  of  the  rarest  excellence.  How  much  does  he  need 
to  know  (1)  of  the  subjects  taught ;  (2)  of  the  nature  of  the  child  and  of  child  growth, 
physical,  mental,  moral  j  and  (3)  of  the  relation  of  school  work  to  all  other  instru- 
mentalities which  affect  the  life  of  school  children  f  How  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  come  fully  up  to  his  responsibilities  and  not  go  beyond  them  f  How  thor- 
oughly must  he  understand  the  lessons  that  come  from  the  personal  and  general 
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exi)erienoe  of  his  own  city,  and  be  able  by  breadth  of  observation  and  stndy  in  his  own 
and  other  oonntriee  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  from  the  experience 
of  others  f  He  must,  moreover,  in  this  world  of  mutual  responsibility,  by  his  reports 
and  otherwise,  be  able  to  make  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  other  cities  and  other 
edocatoTs.  On  no  question  touching  school  affairs  can  he  be  considered  an  outsider.  If 
the  engineer,  or  the  architect,  or  the  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  or  any  other  profes- 
sional man  needs  special  qualifications  and  encounters  responsibilities  in  his  vocation, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  superintendent  in  a  preeminent  degree. 

Twelve  cities  report  one  or  more  assistant  superintendents.  In  a  number  of  cities 
which  do  not  report  such  assistants  the  grammar  masters,  or  supervising  principals 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  perform  the  duties  of  supervision,  teaching  in  their  school 
rooms  but  a  few  hours  each  week.  No  assistant  superintendent  is  reported  for  Bos- 
ton, but  the  committee  employ  a  corps  of  supervisors,  who  so  far  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  thus  presenting  the  mischievous  anomaly 
of  a  donble  headed  supervision. 

Philadelphia  is  the  only  large  city  in  the  United  States  having  no  superintendent. 
In  reference  to  this  deficiency  Hon.  Edward  T.  Steel,  the  able  president  of  the  board, 
pointedly  observes : 

Why  the  city  of  Philadelphia  hjis  referred  its  schools  to  the  spontaneous  sagacity  of 
a  mAnagement  coming  and  going  at  the  caprice  of  ward  nominating  conventions,  is  a 
question  for  the  citizens  to  consider. 

Again  he  Justly  says,  recalling  his  emphatic  statement  of  the  pressing  need  of  super- 
intendence in  his  report  for  1879 : 

I  feel  constrained  to  call  your  attention  again  to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  such  su- 
pervising aid  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  method  of  uniting  the  schools  for  vigorous 
and  harmonious  work. 

The  employment  of  superintendents  by  so  large  a  majority  of  the  cities  indicates 
general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  office.  The  expense  causes  a  delay  in  the 
creation  of  the  office  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities  where  its  importance  is  fully  recog- 
nised«  An  examination  of  the  column  of  cost  of  supervision.  Table  II,  appendix,  will 
show  how  small  this  item  is  as  compared  with  total  expense.  When  it  is  considered 
farther  that  in  all  human  affairs  returns  from  investments  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  wisdom,  skill,  and  integrity  with  which  the  affairs  are  systematized  and  controlled, 
an  argument  for  the  immediate  employment  of  superintendents  may  be  based  on  the 
score  of  economy. 

Qualifications  for  the  office  will  naturally  vary  somewhat  with  local  conditions. 
Kearly  all  city  superintendents  are  graduates  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction, 
and  a  large  number  have  acquired  in  active  service  the  special  training  which  is  de- 
Bianded«  Experience  has  thus  supplied  us  with  a  standanl  of  qualification  for  this 
office.  It  requires  (1)  that  liberal  education  which  by  common  consent  is  the  basis 
of  professional  training;  (^)  instruction  and  training  directed  to  the  special  duties  of 
the  office,  which  in  other  departments  of  applied  knowledge  are  furnished  by  pro- 
SeaDonal  schools  and  courses. 

ATTENDAKCB  AND  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

Comparing  the  whole  school  population  in  the  summary  of  Table  11  with  the  entire 
enrolment  in  pnblic  schools  and  the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  it  ap- 
pears that  21  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  are  not  under  instruction.  The 
proportion  of  thetse  who  are  in  danger  of  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  is  greatly 
ndneed  by  the  number  above  six  years  of  age,  who  are  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
jansatg,  too  young  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  the  number  above  twelve  who  are  neces- 
m^Stj  put  to  work  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family.  By  reference  to  Table  II  in 
te  appendix  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vast  minority  of  those  enrolled  in  the  public 
■haola  aze  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  If  the  figures  could  be  extended  into 
I  it  would  appear  that  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance  between  the  *^ 
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ages  of  six  and  twelve  approacb  mnch  nearer  tlie  school  population  between  those 
ages  than  is  the  caae  for  the  years  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  With  all  proper 
allowance,  however,  there  is  enough  truancy  and  absenteeism  in  the  cities  to  excite 
alarm.     ' 

CONDUCT  OP  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  reports  show  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  elementary  instruction, 
namely,  that  which  precedes  the  high  school.  It  comprises  generally  eight  grades, 
each  grade  corresponding  to  one  year.  Four  of  the  grades  are  classified  as  primary 
and  four  as  grammar  school.^ 

The  programmes  of  studies  for  these  grades  do  not  differ  materially  in  the  principal 
cities.  They  include  reading,  writing,  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  grammar  and  composition,  physics  or 
physiology,  music,  drawing,  and  oral  or  object  lessons.  In  addition  to  these  branches 
English  history  or  outlines  of  general  history  and  elements  of  algebra  are  included 
in  some  cities.  Sewing  is  a  regular  exercise  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  of 
the  girls*  grammar  school  in  Boston,  and  in  a  number  of  western  cities  German  is 
taught  to  those  children  whose  parents  desire  it.  "English  language,"  as  used  in  the 
programmes,  is  a  comprehensive  expression,  including  spelling,  word  analysis,  defini- 
tions, and  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  oral  and  written  language.  Oral  or  object 
leasons  cover  a  variety  of  subjects  pursued  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner  in  some 
cities  and  in  others  according  to  a  well  devised  plan.  The  branches  thus  pro\dded 
for  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  natural  science,  morals,  and  behavior. 

The  average  age  at  which  pupils  complete  the  course  of  study  here  outlined 
appears  to  be  fourteen  years,  which  is  the  age  at  which  compulsory  attendance  ter- 
miuates  in  German-speaking  countries. 

Examinations  of  all  these  schools  are  held  at  stated  times,  annually,  semiannually, 
or  quarterly,  and  in  many  cases  the  examinations  are  set  forth  in  the  reports  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  to  enable  any  one  who  will  study  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  the  instruction  imparted. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  city  schools  is  the  increased  atten- 
tion given  to  the  primary  classes.  The  disposition  is  everywhere  manifest  to  fix  a 
reasonable  limit  to  the  number  of  children  assigned  to  one  teacher,  to  appoint  and 
retain  teachers  for  these  primary  grades  who  can  adapt  themselves  easily  to  the  child's 
nature,  to  impose  less  constraint  upon  the  natural  activities  of  childhood,  to  retain 
pupils  fewer  hours  in  confinement  (in  some  of  the  best  systems  not  more  than  three 
hours  a  day),  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  to  unfold  the  intuitious. 

The  average  number  of  children  to  one  teacher  is  about  sixty,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  fifty.  The  committee  of  Boston  allow 
au  assistant  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds 
fifty-six,  the  intention  being  to  have  no  more  than  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

Temporary  expedients  are  employed  in  other  cities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  purpose. 

lu  the  revision  of  the  Boston  schools  in  1879  the  same  grade  of  certificates  of  quali- 
fication was  fixed  for  the  assistants  of  the  primary  as  for  those  of  the  grammar  schools. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  same  year,  the  term  of  service  was  made  the  basis  of  com- 
j>ensation.  Both  of  these  measures  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  lower  grades.  In 
Bome  cities  special  care  is  taken  to  furnish  primaries  with  teachers  of  the  rarest  and 
best  qualifications. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Taylor,  su£)erintendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  says,  in  his  report 
for  1880: 

Since  the  board  of  education  has  adopted  the  unwise  plan  of  increasing  the  teachers' 
salaries  according  to  the  grade  taught,  the  highest  salary  being  paid  to  the  highest 
grade,  the  teachers,  and  especially  the  good  ones,  no  longer  having  any  inducement 
to  remain  in  the  lower  grades,  are  striving  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  on  ac- 

1  In  Bome  western  cities  the  terms  "district  schoor*  and  "intermediate  school"  are  employed. 
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count  of  the  higher  wages.  This  will  deprive  the  primary  schools  of  their  hest  teach- 
ers and  tend  to  throw  uio  talent  of  the  department  into  the  grammar  grades,  where  it 
M  least  needed. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  nmnber  of  city  high  schools  is  a  little  above  that  represented  in  the  table,  as  a 
few  cities  in  which  schools  of  this  grade  are  maintained  failed  to  report.  Massacha- 
Bctts  reports  the  largest  number  in  any  single  State  and  Boston  the  largest  number  in 
iny  city. 

The  course  of  stndy  in  the  Boston  high  schools  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
comprises  English  language  and  literature;  history,  ancient,  mediseval,  and  modern; 
mathematics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry;  science, 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy ;  foreign  languages,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Latin ;  music ;  drawing ;  electi  vee.  Book-keeping  or  experimental  physics  may 
besabstitnted  for  zoology  and  drawing  or  a  foreign  language  for  plane  trigonometry. 
Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  two  are  given  either  to  calisthenics  or  a 
military  diilL 

Substantially  the  same  course  is  presented  in  the  high  schools  of  the  other  cities 
reporting. 

Both  Latin  and  Greek  are  included  where  the  high-school  course  is  intended  to 
lead  directly  to  college  entrance  examinations ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  in  the  Boston 
English  High  School,  since  the  two  Latin  schools  of  that  city  are  college  preparatories. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  public  schools  of  secondary  grade  during 
the  last  ten  years  was  the  opening  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls  in  January,  1B78. 

The  extent  to  which  special  teachers  are  employed  in  the  cities  and  the  cost  of  such 
service  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  II,  pages  44iM48  of  the  appendix. 

DISCIPUNB. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  decade  in  methods  of  discipline.  It 
i^  however,  generally  admitted  that  corporal  punishment  is  still  too  frequently 
administered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  April  13, 1880,  it  was  ordered:  '^  That 
a  eommittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  our  schools,  and  report  to  this  board  what  means  can  be  adopted  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils.'' 

Mi^jority  and  minority  reports  were  subsequently  submitted,  which  form  a  complete 
nmmary  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  subject.  The  minority  recommended 
ehiDgcs  in  the  regulations  which  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  corporal 
Punishment  to  the  minimum.  The  minority  advised  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
existing  regulations.    By  failure  of  action  the  matter  remains  in  statu  quo. 

TRUA3?T  SERVICB. 

The  habitual  absence  of  scholars  in  nominal  membership  is  so  serious  a  hindrance 
to  class  work  and  ultimately  so  ii^nrious  to  society  that  educators  and  legislators 
find  a  common  cause  in  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  evil. 

In  many  cities,  chiefly  those  of  New  England,  truant  officers  are  appointed  to  look 
after  this  class  of  offenders;  in  some  cases  this  duty  is  intrusted  to  the  police,  who  re- 
port regularly  to  the  school  authorities.  Wherever  and  however  organized  the  truant 
■ttvie©  has  proved  beneficial. 

The  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston  for  1880  contains  an  important  state- 
■■at  on  this  branch  of  the  public  school  service,  which  is  admirably  managed  in 
^  city.  It  has  grown  gradually  and  naturally  out  of  the  compulsory  school  laws 
*ftlie  State  and  the  city  ordinances  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees  from 
■•ool.  The  city  authorities  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  adequate  provision  for 
^  inteetion  and  education  of  neglected  children  and  for  the  proper  trial  and  re- 
's ef  juvenile  offenders.  On  this  and  all  other  conditions  relative  to  the  truant 
I  Hm  report  mentioned  will  be  found  replete  with  suggestion  and  information. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Notwithstanding  the  numeroas  complaintB  of  poorly  constrncted  buildings,  defec- 
tive  Teotilation,  &c,  the  lost  ten  years  have  been  marked  by  progress  in  all  the  sani- 
tiry  conditions  of  school-houses. 

In  many  cities  the  care  of  these  buildings  is  intrusted  to  special  officers,  and  many 
reports  include  a  representation  of  the  actual  condition  of  school  buildings. 

The  lack  of  competent  architects,  the  indifference  of  the  public,  and  the  want  of 
foods  are  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  city  school  buildings 
to  the  convenience  of  the  work  and  the  requirements  of  health. 

SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  PRIVATE  EFFORT. 

In  addition  to  organized  efforts  in  our  leading  cities  for  the  care  of  neglected  chil- 
dren, moch  is  done  in  the  same  direction  by  various  agencies  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
rura]  districts.  It  is  imi^ossible  at  present  to  give  any  adequate  report  of  these  desul- 
tory efforts;  nevertheless  they  occupy  a  very  important  place  among  the  agencies 
which  are  operating  against  the  spread  of  illiteracy. 

The  following  account  of  a  work  in  progress  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  affords  an  im- 
portant example :  ^ 

Miss  Amy  M.  Bradley,  who  has  become  widely  known  on  account  of  her  success  in 
the  education  and  advancement  of  the  poor  white  children  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  de- 
termined to  undertake  this  raiesionary  work  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Sohier^ 
of  Boston.  Miss  Bradley  reached  Wilmington  in  December,  1866,  and  f  ouud  an  aban- 
doned building,  very  much  out  of  repair,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of  a  free 
school  by  some  northern  gentlemen  inst  before  the  war.  She  opened  here  the  Union 
School  Janaary  9,  1867,  with  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy ;  but  when  the  term 
closed  in  late  June  or  early  July  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  100.  These 
children  were  extremely  poor,  and  their  clothing  was  partially  furnished  by  ladies  in 
Boston. 

The  work  in  this  building  continued  under  Miss  Bradley  for  five  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year  (1869J  the  Hemenway  school-house  was  built  under  her  direc- 
tion at  the  other  end  of  the  city,  and  the  two  schools  together  furnished  instruction 
fi>r  300  pupils.  Three  years  later  the  county  purchased  the  Hemenway  school,  and 
both  schools  are  now  supported  by  the  county  and  supplied  with  native  teachers 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  and  tne  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  expended 
up  to  June  30,  1872,  over  $21,000  in  these  schools. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  was  influenced  to  help  this  work  by  hearing  a  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Geo.  L..  Chaney  at  the  Hollis  Street  Mission,  Boston.  She  went  to  Wilmington 
in  1»*71,  bought  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  erected  the  Tileston  school-house, 
a  large  building,  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated,  containing  ample  school  room 
for  250  children  and  a  hall  comfortably  seating  600  persons.  This  was  opened  in  Oc- 
toberjl872,  vith  160  pupils.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  was  a  little 
over  130,000.  Mrs.  Hemenway  has  given  ^,000  annually  to  the  school,  and  has  ex- 
pended altogether  over  $75,000. 

The  Tilc8t<m  school  is  divided  into  six  grades,  Kindergarten,  primary,  middle, 

Smmar,  high,  and  normal,  rec^uiring  the  services  of  nine  teachers.    Each  division 
about  forty  pupils  arranged  m  two  classes. 

TABLE  ni. — NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools,  instructors,  and  pupils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1871  to  1360,  inclusive : 


1871.     1872.     1873.     1874.     1875.     1876.     1877.     1878.     1879.     1880. 


VoDber  of  institatioiiB 
KoBbcr  of  instmotors. 
¥«mb«r  of  stndenU . . . 


65 

445 

10.822 


98 

773 

11,778 


113 

887 

16»630 


124 
906 
24,406 


137 

1.031 

29,105 


151 

1,065 

83.921 


152 
1,189 


156 
1,227 


207 
1.422 


37, 082  |39,  669  40, 029 


220 

1.466 

43,077 


'Dr.  W,  G.  lUot,  president  of  Waflhlngton  TJnirerjuty.  St  Loais,  who  has  personally  observed  this 
vtRk.  wt  itM:  "  Miss  Bradley's  school  is  a  model  institation,  one  of  which  Boston  or  Philadelphia  might 
teiraod." 
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Table  m.— Part  1,— Summary  of 


States  and  TenitoriM. 


J 


I 


a 


Kamber  of  stadenta. 


I 


Kamber  of  nor> 
mol  studenU. 


o 

i 


i 


Kninber  of 
other  studeuta. 


i 


Gmdaatea    in  i 
the  last  jear.   i 


I 


?-3 


^1 


Alabama 

Arkansas.... 
Califomia.... 

Colorado 

Conneoticut . 

Florida 

€kor|^ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohuaetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  IsUind . 
Tennessee  — 

Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 


Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. .. 

Utah 

Washington  Territory . 


Total. 


106 


23 
18 

81 

13 
27 

7 

51 

9 

5 

24 

158 

87 
17 

144 


560 

210 

686 

9 

132 

127 

78 

l«46l 

481 

372 

234 

467 
441 

1,273 

460 
783 
417 

1,388 

270 

80 

519 

6,514 

847 
166 

4,617 

145 
142 

168 

429 
854 

435 

1,887 

89 
55 
21 


174 
111 

77 
8 

14 

27 

67 

267 

197 

129 

(60) 
19 


134 

232 

(199) 
91 

24 

161 

177 

(60) 


156 

28 

500 

6 

U8 

12 

11 

538 

284 

239 

83 
813 


128 
37 
67 


102 
84 
52 


16 


172 


37 


377 


279 


4 

}   " 

5 
40 


15 
100 


124 

8 

134 


983 

45 

273 

74 

630 

152 

22 

57 


(391) 


187 
92 


(1,298) 
-        2,364 

127 

165 

9) 


162 
74 


451 

161 

1 


(4' 
1.388 


150  178 

(695) 
287       1,419 

28  81 


1,924 


452 


(145) 

54| 
(49) 


61 
129 


46 
267 


I   " 


374 


10 


(113) 
143  I         90 

(128) 
849  575 


16 


(54) 

19  I 

(243) 
298  294 


27 


(21) 


47 
44 
80 

11 

122 
50 

270 

55 
85 
8 

205 

40 
21 
37 

643 

9 

116 

474 

19 
31 

40 


48 
44 

118 

39 
17 


903  |625, 723    i 


(2, 552) 
5, 633  I  10, 255 


(1,383)  I 

2,293  I    8,253 


[2,943 


12 
41 

28 

10 

114) 
44 

139 


85 

392 

4 
94 

878 


82 

108 
18 


aChiasifioation  of  354 
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tC8  of  pmbUc  normal  achooU. 


Volnmes   in   U- 
Invtee. 

1 

CB  U 

III 

III 

"A 

§•3 

ll 

It 

''I 

■si 

si 

1 
•s . 

H 

H 

i 

"A 

d 

ll 
1} 

es 
to 

la 
11 

1 

o 

o 

li 
1 

%% 

J 

i 

1 

S 

In 

m 

2.550 

50 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

20 

4 

2 

2 

1 

I 

2 

2,400 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1,400 

100 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

100 

20 

1 

0 

1 

lfl.258 

1.224 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

2.200 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1.830 
200 

600 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1.718 

251 

8 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2,812 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11.291 

299 

7 

7 

5 

6 

8 

2.375 

610 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,866 

446 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

800 

810 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2,386 

365 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

1,600 

200 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4O0 

100 

^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

550 

50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11,082 

478 

5 

9 

4 

9 

9 

9 

300 

50 

2 

1 

2 

2 

455 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

16.178 

1,920 

11 

7 

11 

10 

8 

10 

11 

U 

1,000 

30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

140 

140 
80 

1 

1 
1 

1 

950 

2 

1 

3 

1 

J 

3 

900 

0 

1 

1 

&0 

27 

2 

5 

1 

5 

1.557 

242 

4 

5 

1 

3 

4 

5 

450 

50 

1 
0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

"  : 

■ 1     ■ 



1 

81^138 

7.491 

82 

48 

82 

39 

63 

72 

46 

17 

62 

94 

MlllJlHMtlnL 
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Table  III.— Part  2.— Summary  of 


States. 


Alabama... 
Arkausaa.. 
California.. 
Colorado... 


Creorgia.. 
Illinois  .. 
Indiima.. 


Iowa  ... 
Kansas  . 


Kentacky  . 


Looisiana.. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohasetts. . 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

l^ebraska 

New  York  

Kortli  Carolina  . 


Ohio. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 


South  Carolina  . 


Tennessee. 


Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia . 


Total. 


114 


I 

o 

B 
I 


563 


Number  of  students. 


S 


780 

6239 

oi 

15 

424 

bS5Q 

bZ,5Sd 

620 
150 

895 

352 

53 

6272 

23 

23 

9 

86 

87 

27 

&633 

63,271 

48 
1,501 

087 

1,528 

808 
6 
370 
245 
64 
200 


Number  of  nor- 
mal students. 


Number  of  other 
students. 


1 


617,354 


177 


i 


100 


0 

(224) 


175 


124 


(48) 

568  I 

108  I 
(150) 
(40) 
106  I 

(43) 
44 

26 


204 

(150) 
708 

22 
860 

(20) 
146  I 

(130) 
406 

51 
3 
0 
100 
40 
137 


102 


160 


95 

27 
4 

23 

23 
0 

12 
2 

27 
120 

851 

26 
252 

152 


323 

70 
3 
11 
103 
15 
57 


c5 

I 


170 


75 
240 


112 


252 


75 
110 


118 


53 


(138) 


50 


67 
336 


614 
807 


48 
150 


456 
362 


(75) 


805 
134 


150 


143 


200 
20 


^         (814) 
3, 506  I    2, 1 


(213) 
2,541  I    2,376 


Graduates  in 
the  last  year. 


03 


84 

240 

28 
15 

28 

I  31 

4 
4 
23 
10 


a  Rust  Normal  Institute 
number  graduating  at  last 


reports  18  graduates  as  engaged  in  teaching,  but  makes  no  report  of  the 
commencement. 
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fftitif Hcf  of  jirieate  normoZ  aeft^yola. 


Vdomee  in  libn* 
rieft. 


1^ 


8-8 

S   r 

lit 
til 


.S  M 


'^  i* 


II 

ill 


^f 
S* 


I 
I 


Si 
•=1 


S"  a 

lei  8 


1,800 

2,000 

UO 


260 
60 
20 


200 
2.517 
7,540 
2,411 


730 
400 


327 

1,^0 

500 
150 

800 

10 

7 


1,700 
9^060 


4.542 

],4ao 

i^OOO 

280 
100 


100 

610 

25 
•26 


50 
100 


1,200 
200 

100 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

10 


10 


2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 
0 

1 
4 

10 

2 
5 


40,270 


4,775 


20 


68 


45  , 


67 


27 


dClaasiflcfttion  not  it^ported  in  all  cases. 
«  Only  ono  institution  reporting  this  item. 


40 
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Table  m. —  General  eumjnary  of  statiaiice  of  public  and  private  normal  ediooU, 


Number  of  normal  schools  supported  bj 

- 

StAte. 

County. 

City. 

All  other  agencies. 

States  and  Territories. 

OS 

il 

h 

il 

II 

So 

0 

o 

l| 

il 

Il 

il 

Ij 

Alabama 

8 
2 

M 
2 
1 
2 
2 

10 
2 
15 

8 
6 
7 
25 
10 
7 
7 

830 

189 

468 

9 

132 

39 

78 

605 

454 

837 

112 

4 

1 
2 
1 

17 
14 

8 

367 

ATlCA1IMMI.....r.x.x.,...r 

California 

1 

2 

109 

4 

Colorado................. 

15 

Connecticat 

Florida 

Georgia 

2k 
7 

10 
7 
1 
6 
3 

c2 
3 
1 
1 

2 

39 

85 

84 

5 

29 

11 

2 

6 

6 

8 

274 

Illinoia 

1 

8 

200 

1 
2 
2 

2S9 

Tndiana 

9 
2 

27 
81 

1,091 
890 

Iowa..................... 

Kiwiuis 

150 

Kentacky 

306 

T/oniffianar...... ........ 

182 

Maine ., 

4 
2 

I 

8 
2 
6 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

21 

18 

88 

13 

27 

7 

43 

9 

5 

24 

119 

87 

439 

301 

1,149 

69 

484 

251 
1,226 

276 
80 

191 
2,867 

288 

2 

2 

8 

53 

Maryland 

4 

Massachusetts... 

8 

13 

124 

•4 

Michigan 

23 

M^njiMinta , ,,- 

Mississippi 

2 
2 

1 



8 

8 

0 

Missouri 

1 

8 

162 

20 

Nebraska 

8 

Kew  Hampshire 

IT^ew  Jersey ............. . 

KewTork 

2 

89 

1.246 

8 
6 
11 
2 

8 

5 
22 

74 

27 

North  Carolina 

324 

Ohio 

8 

17 

166 

1,278 
48 

10 
1 

117 
9 

2,776 
145 

1 

27 

1,015 

621 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina — . . . 

4 
11 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 

19 
71 
18 

8 
5 
15 
12 

318 

Tennessee 

1 
2 
8 
M 
(26 
4 

8 
9 
19 
30 
20 
55 

142 
156 
396 

...... 

859 

Texas 

121 

Vermont. ................ 

0 

Vinrinia 

20 

"West  Virginia 

346 
1,038 

203 

Wisoonsin 

1 
2 

6 

7 

14 
89 

64 

TKnt^Hct  of  Colombia  .  ., 

194 

Utah 

el 
el 

8 

55 
21 

"Washington  Territory . . . 

Total 

84 

764 

15,299 

1 

8 

200 

21 

131 

2,941 

114 

563 

7,296 

a  This  summary  contains  the  strictly  normal  students  only,  as  far  as  reported;  for  total  number  of 
students,  see  the  preceding  summaries. 

b  Partially  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  to  agricultural  colleges,  this 
normal  school  being  part  of  an  institution  so  endowed. 

e  Beceive  an  alloTnince  from  the  State. 

d  No  appropriation  for  1879-'80. 

e  Territorial  appropriation. 
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Afpr^riationtformorwuildckooU, 


B  of  adfeool  aod  looAioii. 


I 


Stale  Xonnal  School,  Floremw,AU 

5o^IlslS<^boolforColoc«dTeftcbexs,  HnnteriH^  AU 

UbooIii  Nonnal  rnirecaity,  Marion,  AU 

Konnal  department  of  Arlrannaii  Indiistdal  Uiiiveraity,  F«iyetteville»  Ark. . . 
Bmcli  Normal  CoDege  of  AilcAiisas  Indiutrial  Universitj,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Sonnal  department  ofGiria' High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

CaUfonaia  State  Kormal  School,  San  J086,  Cal 

Comiecacat  State  Normal  School,  Kemr  Britain,  Conn 

Konial  department  of  Atlanta  XJniTersity,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Soathen  minoia  Normal  UniTersity,  Garbondale,  HI 

IHiDoii  State  Normal  UniTOTslty.  Normal,  lU 

Cook  Connty  Normal  and  Training  School,  NormalviUe,  HI 

Indiaaapolis  Normal  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Sonthem  Indiana  Normal  College,  Mitchell,  Ind 

lodiaoa  State  Kormal  School,  Torre  Hanto,  Ind 

lova  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  loira 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Smporia,Kans 

IVabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Stadents,  Now  Orieans,  La 

Feabody  Normal  Seminary,  New  Orleans,  La 

Eastern  SUte  Normal  School,  Castine.  Mo 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Farmington,  Me 

Xsdawaska  Training  School,  Fort  Kent  and  Van  Buren,  Me 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Gorham,  Mo 

Normal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pitteficid,  Me 

Normal  department  ofOak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro',  Me , 

Bsltioiore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md , 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,Md 

Haseachnsetta  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Moss 

Gloucester  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Glonoester,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Salom,  Mass 

Westfidd  State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  Mass 

Uassachnaetta  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Moss 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  YpsUanti,  Mich 

State  Normal  School  at  Mankato,  Minn , 

State  Normal  School  at  St  Clood,  Minn 

State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn 

lOasfaaippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Toagaloo  University  and  State  Normal  School,  Tongaloo,  Miss 

MiSMmri  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardean,  Mo 

•  ExclTudve  of  ^propriations  for  permanent      /  Connty  appropriation, 

«j^bjecta. 

(AppTopriatian  in  common  with  other  de> 
partments  of  the  university. 

«(>f  thia  $10,000  is  a  special  appropriation  for 
a  new  building. 

tf  City  appropriation. 

•IMW  is  a  special  appropriation  fbr  appa* 


$7,500 
i,000 
4,000 
(h) 

C12.000 
(14,000 
•33,300 
12,000 
(h) 

20,300 

22, 4M 

f  15, 000 

d5,000 

d2,500 

17,000 

6,750 

A25,800 

<1,300 

A  700 

6.000 

6,000 

1.000 

6,000 

600 

600 

2,000 

10,500 

16.025 

12.750 

10,800 

<f2,500 

14,679 

10.800 

10,800 

17,600 

12,000 

9,000 

12,000 

8,000 

2,000 

7,500 


$33  33 

160  M 

17  10 

(6) 

20  00 

68  00 

90  00 

(6) 

4€20 

62  45 

^33 

37  60 

20  00 

i46  60 

24  00 

88  21 

60  00 

20  00 

41  83 

67  00 

100  CO 

47  50 

89  67 

80  00 

49  00 

86  00 

18  04 

10  00 

40  00 

g  County  appropriation  per  capita. 

A  Also  $2,000  from  county,  all  of  which  is  a  special 

appropriation  for  building. 
<  From  Peabody  fund. 
jFrom  local  contributions  and  Peabody  tandi 

the  amount  per  capita  being  the  amount  of 

these  two  funds. 
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Appropriations  for  normal  schools — Continued. 


Name  of  school  and  locatioxu 


C9  9  (^ 


Kormal  College  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missonri,  Columbia,  Mo 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo 

St.  Louis  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

State  Normal  School,  Warrensbnrg,  Mo , 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nobr 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  11 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.J 

New  York  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Brookport,  N.Y 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Trahiing  School,  Coitland,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Fredonia,  N.Y , 

State  Normal  School,  Goneseo,  N.  Y 

Normal  College,  Now  York,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Pot8dam,N.Y 

■University  Normal  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayettcville,  N.  C 

Cincinnati  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Geneva  Normal  School,  Geneva,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  sixth  district,  Bloomsburg,  Pa 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Ediuboro*,  Pa 

Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Eutztown,  Pa 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  fifth  district,  Mansfield,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  second  district,  MiUorsville,  Pa 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girhl,Philadelphh^  Pa 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensbnrg,  Pa 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  K.  I 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute,  Winnsboro',  S.C 

Warner  Institute,  Jones  borough,  Tenn 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  HnntHville,  Tex 

American  Normal  School,  Kellyville,  Tex 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students,  Prairie  View,  Tex 

Yorktown  Normal  School,  Yorktown,  Tex 

State  Normal  School,  Castleton,  Vt 

Johnson  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt 

State  Normal  School,  Randolph,  Vt 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Ya 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent       g  Also  $250  firom  county, 
objects. 

&  Appropriation  In  common  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university. 

«  For  two  years. 

d  City  appropriation. 

«  Also  $1,200  from  city. 

/County  appropriation ;  the  amount  per  capita 
being  the  amount  of  county  appropriation. 


(&) 

C$15,000 

7,500 

dl0,684 

7,500 

15,000 

^000 

15,000 

18,000 

18,000 

17,590 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

d95, 000 

18,000 

17,872 

2,000 

2,000 

dl,  600 

/1, 300 

5,000 

10.000 

5,000 

10,000 

5.000 

2,775 

6,902 

<i25,000 

2.250 

6,933 

10.500 

^0 

A150 

<14,500 

235 

6,000 

432 

2.000 

2,000 

8,278 

U) 


$14  66 


20  16 


166  66 


45  23 
30  00 


40  55 
33  45 
8  00 


/13  00 


10  00 

11  00 
2V00 


9  10 


12  71 
15  35 


250 


100  00 
390 


4  00 


15  00 


h  From  State,  county,  and  town. 

{Also  a  special  appropriation  from  Hnntsville 

of  a  building  valued  at  $12,000. 
j  The  institute  receives  annually  about  $10,000 

from  the  State,  being  its  share  of  the  income 

tnm  the  congre— Jonal  grant  of  land  to  ag> 

rioultural  coUeges. 
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Apprcfriations  for  norm^U  9(^kooU — Continued. 


Same  of  aehool  and  loeatkoi. 


I 


■     6JE 
(t  =  lI 

m 

sU 

2^3 


VSvaakee  Xomud  School  Milwmakee,  Wis 

State  Kormal  School,  Oshko^  Wis 

WiaconaSa  SUte  3?onnal  School  PUtteville,  Wis 

State  Nonnal  School  River  Falls,  Wis 

Waahinstoo  Konnal  School,  Washington,  D.  C 

Soratal  department  of  University  of  Deaeret.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


6$4,000 
15,717 
17,390 
18, 521 
b2,000 
e2,500 


♦22  54 
32  00 
50  00 


0«2  5O 


a  Exclusire  of  appropriations  for  permanent  ol^ecta. 

b  City  appropriation. 

c  Territorial  impropriation. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  provided  for  in  (1)  normal  schools  or  normal  depart- 
ments, in  (2)  normal  institutes,  and  (3)  hy  chairs  or  lectureships  in  universities  or 
colleges. 

Table  m  presents  a  summarized  view  of  normal  schools  and  departments.  The 
former  are  independent  institutions,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  imparting 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching;  the  latter  are  connected  with  Stato 
universities  or  other  colleges.  In  some  instances  these  departments  have  scarcely 
more  than  a  nominal  existence,  differing  fh)m  the  other  departments  of  the  institutions 
to  which  they  belong  simply  by  the  omission  of  a  portion  of  the  regular  course  and 
the  substitution  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  education. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  returns  from  normal  schools  did  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient data  to  serve  the  purposes  of  extended  comparison.  In  the  appendix  to  my 
report  of  1870  will  be  found  an  article  on  normal  schools  by  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  tho 
able  principal  of  the  county  normal  school,  Peoria,  111.,  who  was  well  qualified  to 
give  the  subject  accurate  and  comprehensive  presentation.  The  result  of  his  endeavor 
serves  to  show  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  were  the  means  of  obtaining  information 
in  regard  to  these  institutions  before  the  series  of  tables  embodied  in  the  report 
was  undertaken.  An  examination  of  Table  III  in  tho  successive  reports  will  show 
still  further  that  the  art  of  systematic  and  speoiiio  reporting  has  been  of  slow  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  schools  themselves.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  institu- 
tions, instructors,  and  students  in  the  successive  years  is  set  forth  in  tho  table.  Of  tho 
number  now  reported,  106  are  public  institutions,  i.  e.,  supported  or  aided  by  State, 
county,  or  city  appropriations  or  forming  departments  of  State  universities.  Tho 
course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  embraces  from  one  to  four  years,  three  or  four 
years  being  the  fall  period  in  the  majority.  The  model  schools  reported  in  connection 
with  62  of  the  normals  are  schools  of  elementary  grade  in  which  the  normal  students 
are  ex'-Tcised  in  teaching  under  the  observatiou  of  experienced  teachers  and  subject  to 
their  criticism  and  approval.  In  a  few  cities  the  same  end  is  sought  by  sending  normal 
students  to  act  as  substitutes  in  the  lower  grades  of  public  schools. 

Libraries,  cabinets,  laboratories,  &c.,  are,  if  possible,  more  useful  in  normal  schools 
than  in  other  institutions.  Here  they  not  only  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
\mt  they  familiarize  the  teacher  with  the  aids  which  he  must  constantly  employ  in 
Ids  chooen  vocation.  Appliances  reporte<l  by  the  normal  schools  must  then  be  in- 
dndsd  in  any  comparative  estimate  of  facilities  offered  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

In  1873  Table  III  was  extended  so  as  to  include  substantially  the  same  details  as  at 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
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draTHDg  and  vocal  music  are  taught  and  in  tho  number  possessing  coll^M^tions  of 
models,  casts,  &c,f  laboratories,  and  all  the  various  appliances  included  in  the  table, 
bears  a  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools. 

The  supervision  and  general  care  of  public  normal  schools  is  intrusted  in  some  States 
to  the  State  board  of  education  or  other  general  officers  of  education  and  in  others  to 
a  normal  school  board.  In  a  few  States  normal  schools  have  a  x)ermanent  endow- 
ment fund,  as  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  fund  is  nearly  $1,000,000.  In  general  the 
schools  are  supported  by  annual  appropriations. 

By  reference  to  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  apart  firom  the  schools 
for  training  Kindergarten  teachers,  13  public  normal  schools  have  a  course  of  a  single 
year.  In  the  case  of  city  normal  schools  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  a  strictly 
professional  character  to  the  year's  work.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  com- 
pleted the  ordinary  high  school  course  or  must  show  upon  examination  equivalent 
attainments;  they  are  required  to  present  testlmoniaLs  of  character  and  generally  to 
give  some  pledge  of  their  intention  to  teach.  These  requirements  secure  to  the  school 
a  number  of  students  of  substantially  equal  development  and  well  prepared  for  special 
training. 

The  normal  schools  of  Washington  and  Boston  are  good  examples  of  those  which 
give  a  strictly  pedagogical  training  during  a  single  year's  course.  They  pursue  nearly 
the  same  plan,  which  will  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  programme  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  Boston  school.  The  work  of  the  school  is  grouped 
under  five  heads:  (1)  physiological  study;  (2)  psychological  study ;  (3)  special  re- 
views; (4)  methods  of  instruction ;  (5)  teaching  under  criticism.  The  course  of  train- 
ing exercises  laid  out  for  the  year  and  rigidly  pursued  is  as  follows : 

First  exercise  (iimef  one  week):  Observing  and  reporting, — One  section  of  the  normal 
pupils,  accompanied  by  their  teacher,  visit  a  class  in  the  training  school  daily ;  they 
witness  the  regular  work  of  the  room  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  return,  and  ro])ort 
orally  to  the  teacher  accompanying  them.  This  report  is  merely  an  orderly  statement 
of  what  is  done  and  said  in  the  room  visited,  the  teacher  making  the  statement  com- 
plete and  calling  attention  to  such  excellences  as  she  deems  best.  These  visits  are 
made  at  the  same  hour  on  successive  days,  so  that  the  same  lesson  is  seen  ea<!h  day 
during  the  week.  The  other  section  of  the  normal  pupils,  under  the  direction  of 
another  of  their  teachers,  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Second  exercise  (ftm«,  one  toeek):  Teaching  before  the  normal  class  for  criticism, — Normal 
pupils  teach  classes  from  ihe  training  school,  following  the  regular  programme  of  the 
room  from  which  the  children  come.  One  section  teach  a  class  of  twelve  children 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  daily,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  normal  teachers, 
the  same  subject  being  taught  at  the  same  hour,  to  the  same  pupils,  for  a  week. 
Aft^r  the  teaching  the  rest  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  criticisms  by  the  normal  pupils 
and  their  teacher.  Special  preparation  for  these  lessons  is  made  at  another  hour.  The 
other  section  do  the  same  under  the  direction  of  another  normal  teacher. 

Third  exercise  (time,  one  week):  Observing  and  reporting  single  lessons, — Repeating 
number  one. 

Fourth  exercise  (time,  one  week):  Observing  the  work  of  a  room  for  two  whole  days, — One 
section  is  distributed  through  the  grammar  department  of  the  training  school,  three 
or  four  being  sent  to  a  room.  They  remain  in  the  same  room  two  entire  days.  Each 
pupil  reports  the  programme  of  the  room  in  which  she  observes  the  first  day:  the 
second  day  she  reports  the  programme  and  one  lesson.  The  report  of  the  lesson  snows 
(1)  the  object  of  the  lesson  and  (2)  the  steps  b^  which  this  object  was  attained,  as  the 
normal  pupils  gathered  it  from  their  observation.  The  next  two  days  the  other  sec- 
tion do  the  same.  The  normal  teachers  see  their  pupils  in  the  rooms  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. 

Fifth  exercise  (ttme,  one  week):  Teaching  before  the  class, — Repetition  of  number  two. 

sixth  exercise  (timey  two  weeks):  Teaching  in  the  training  school. 

Seventh  exercise  (time,  one  toeek) :  Teaching  before  the  class. — Repetition  of  number 
two. 

Eighth  exercise  (time,  two  weeks):  Observing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

Ninth  exercise  (time^  three  weeks  ) :  Model  lessons  in  teaching, — All  the  normal  pupils  go 
to  the  primary  school  hall,  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  every  day  for  three  weeks,  to  wit- 
ness model  lessons  in  teaching  and  for  criticism  of  these  lessons.  Part  of  the  lessons  are 
fiven  by  the  normal  teachers  and  part  by  the  pupils,  one  lesson  every  day  by  each, 
bout  half  the  time  is  spent  in  teaching  and  half  in  criticism. 
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The  object  of  thate  leasoDB  was  to  give  the  normal  pupils  the  best  type  of  teaobing, 
eq>eciallj  by  beginners. 

Id  other  than  city  normal  schools  it  is  cUflBcalt  to  give  definite  character  to  a  single 
year's  course.  The  classes  are  large  and  represent  varions  degrees  of  preparation. 
OftcDtimes  the  chief  need  is  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  pursued  in  the 
ooomion  schools;  and  all  exercises  in  methods  and  all  general  consideration  of  the 
tfiaching  office,  its  bearing  upon  lifo  and  society,  the  relation  between  mental  proc- 
eases  and  results,  are  omitted  or  made  secondary  to  the  mastery  of  simple  branches 
of  knowledge  in  which  tho  future  teacber  must  be  proficient.  Fortunately  efforts  are 
beiug  made  to  free  these  schools  from  the  conditions  which  interfere  with  their  special 
work.  This  purpose  can  be  furthered  by  proper  entrance  examini^ions  and  a  system- 
sliied  course  of  study  and  training  exercises. 

The  normal  schools  having  more  than  a  year's  course  include  a  number  of  thor- 
ooghly  organized  and  efficient  institutions  maintained  by  liberal  appropriations. 
Many  of  this  class,  however,  included  in  Table  III,  are  affected  by  the  untoward  con- 
ditions previously  noted.  Candidates  are  admitted  at  too  early  an  age  and  without 
adequate  or  sufficiently  uniform  preparation,  and  in  the  course  of  instruction  too  little 
provision  is  made  for  special  training  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  disposition  is  everywhere  manifest  to  examine  into  these  institutions,  to  ascer- 
tain what  changes  and  regulations  are  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  their  character 
as  training  schools,  and  to  hold  them  more  strictly  to  their  requirements.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  every  investigation  of  normal  schools  ordered  during  the  decade  has 
leanlted  in  foller  appreciation  of  their  value. 

In  the  general  summary  of  Table  III,  page  xcii,  normal  schools  are  classified  into 
those  supported  by  States,  by  counties,  by  cities,  and  by  other  agencies.  The  first  three 
classes  represent  support  by  public  funds;  the  fourth,  support  by  private  enterprise, 
beoefiictions,  or  endowments.  For  convenience,  then,  the  four  classes  may  be  reduced 
to  (wo.  Considering  the  States  by  geographical  sections  the  summary  of  normals 
ander  the  two  classes  respectively  is  as  follows: 


Xfw  England  Stotes  (6) 

HUdle  Atlantic  States  (6)  ... 
Sovth  Atlantlo  Ststoa  (4)  .... 

Gttlf  States  (4) 

Saothera  Central  States  (6) .. 
JTortheni  Central  States  (9) . . 
8tstes  of  the  Paciflo  Slope  (3) 
Territorks  (3) 


First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

21 

4 

25 

10 

4 

12 

7 

13 

17 

22 

26 

40 

2 

4 

4 

3 

25 
41 
IG 
20 
39 
66 
6 
7 


The  twelve  States  in  which  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  distributed,  viz,  Virginia, 
Korth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia,  report  a  total  of  61  normal  schools,  21 
sf  the  first  class  and  40  of  the  second.  The  total  for  the  remaining  States  and  Terri- 
todes  is  159,  of  which  85  belong  to  the  first  class  and  74  to  the  socond;  that  is,  65  per 
cent,  of  all  the  normals  in  the  twelve  States  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund  are  supported 
Yf  other  than  public  agencies  and  46  per.  cent,  of  those  in  the  remaining  States  and 
Tenitories.  These  statements  may,  however,  be  misleading  unless  modified  by  cou- 
iitioQa  presented  in  other  parts  of  the  table. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  to  the  general  summary  of  Table  in,  page  xcii,  that 
if  the  normal  schools  of  the  first  class  in  the  twelve  States  just  enumerated  2  are 
fsrtraHy  sopported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  in  nid  of  colleges 
if  icrieiiltnre  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  6  received  no  appropriation  in  1879-'80. 
S — ^VII 
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On  a  close  examination  of  the  work  donfi  by  these  institutions,  it  appears  that  some 
of  them  adopt  the  term  normal  rather  as  a  declaration  of  their  purposes  than  as  an 
indication  of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  methods. 

The  amount  of  State,  city,  and  county  appropriations  for  1880  to  normal  schools 
and  departments  in  the  twelve  States  specified  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
168,667.  This  amount  includes  $10,000  special  appropriation  for  building  in  Arkansas 
and  omits  appropriations  to  the  normal  departments  of  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  and  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  FayetteviUe,  Ark.,  which  are  reported 
in  common  with  other  departments  of  these  universities.  An  approximate  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  ratio  between  the  appropriation  and  the  amount  which  would 
suffice  to  provide  normal  training  for  the  entire  body  of  teachers.  Allowing  sixty 
pupils  to  each  teacher,  the  school  population  of  the  twelve  States  under  considera- 
tion would  employ  upwards  of  65,000  teachers,  and  if  70  i>er  cent,  of  this  number 
should  continue  from  year  to  year  in  their  places  30  per  cent.,  or  about  20,000  new 
teachers,  must  be  provided  annually.  In  the  article  previously  mentioned,  Mr.  White 
stated  that  the  annual  expense  of  a  normal  school  which  sends  out  250  pupils  (not 
necessarily  graduates)  is  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  The  estimate  was  carefully  made 
and  gives  a  fair  basis  for  our  present  calculation.  It  will  be  seen  that  80  such  schools 
would  meet  the  demand  for  20,000  teachers  annnally,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  and 
a  quarter  million  of  dollars.  No  State  has  yet  made  provision  on  so  liberal  a  scale 
for  the  training  of  its  teachers ;  and  the  appropriation  for  this  department  of  public 
school  work  in  the  South  falls  fur  below  the  sums  appropriated  in  other  sections,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  detailed  examination  of  tlie  table.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  the  new  teachers  annually  appointed  throughout  the  country  have  had 
normal  training.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  proportion  is  comparatively  large,  more 
than  one^fourth  of  the  teachers  employed  have  attended  normal  schools  and  above 
one-fifth  are  graduates.  These  considerations  lead  to  certain  obvious  conclusions. 
Graduates  of  normal  schools  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  public  school  teach- 
ers, and  should  be  employed  where  they  can  most  effectually  direct  and  stimulate 
teachers  who  have  had  inferior  opportunities  for  preparation.  The  ordinary  law  of 
supply  and  demand  must  be  depended  on  to  furnish  the  majority  of  teachers.  Some 
system  of  graded  normal  schools  must  be  adopted  or  the  greater  number  of  the  schools 
will  be  left  to  inexperienced  or  altogether  untrained  teachers. 

Normal  institutes  and  summer  normal  schools  offer  a  ready  means  for  accomplish- 
ing this  gradation.  It  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  organized  and  conducted 
upon  some  rational  plan,  and  that  their  support  should  be  included  as  a  constant  item 
in  estimates  of  expenses. 

Teachers'  or  normal  institutes  are  already  authorized  by  law  and  provision  made 
for  defraying  their  expenses  in  the  following  States:  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  following 
States  institutes  are  authorized,  but  no  specific  appropriations  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose :  California,  Kentiwjky,  Maryland,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

In  the  States  in  which  there  is  no  enactment  on  the  subject,  institutes  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  State  and  county  superintendents  or  other  school  officers.  The  ex- 
penses are  met  by  voluntary  contributions  from  teachers  and  officers.  The  institutes 
oontinne  from  three  to  six  days,  under  the  direction  of  able  instructors.  The  day  ses- 
sions are  occupied  in  giving  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
branches  and  the  details  of  school  management ;  the  evening  sessions  are  generally 
devoted  to  conferences  and  lectures.  The  summer  normal  schools  continue  in  session 
from  two  to  six  weeks.  Teachers  are  formed  into  classes.  The  time  is  divided  be- 
tween methods  of  teaching  and  the  branches  to  be  taught. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  represented  by  chairs  of  pedagogics  differs 
somewhat  from  that  to  which  the  term  normal  is  applied,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
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indodee  drill  in  methods  of  teaching.  The  scope  of  the  former  is  indicated  by 
the  expression  "philosophy  or  science  of  education,"  a  comprehensive  siibjeot  which 
in  oar  coontiy  has  heretofore  been  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Such  chairs 
ut  reported  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Missonri,  and  Iowa.  The  presidents 
of  Harvard,  Tale,  Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins  have  given  repeated  expression 
to  their  views  upon  the  importance  of  including  the  subject  in  the  university  cur- 
rkolom  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  ere  long  be  introduced  in  the  institu- 
tioDs  which  they  represent.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  endowed  chair  of  pedagogy 
in  a  university  rich  in  men  and  resources  would  be  a  powerftil  influence  in  the  educa- 
tiooal  affairs  of  a  State. 

The  efforts  made  firom  time  to  time  under  the  auspices  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Har> 
Tsrd  Universities  to  afford  special  instruction  to  teachers  have  been  noted  in  my  reports. 
Teachers'  classes  in  early  English  and  in  the  theory  of  numbers  were  maintained  at 
Johns  Hopkins  during  the  year.  The  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  University 
have  voted  to  wiMTiiain  Iq  the  scientific  school,  for  the  benefit  of  male  graduates  of 
the  State  normal  schools,  scholar8hix>s  of  the  annual  value  of  $150  each,  not  osceedintc 
eight  in  number  at  any  one  time.  These  scholarships  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
Donnal  schools  as  the  State  board  of  education  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and 
the  appointments  are  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principals  of  the  schools.  Beappointments  are  to  be  made  by  the  scientific 
fiMmlty. 

The  value  of  this  and  of  every  other  endeavor  to  bring  scientifio  knowledge  and 
correct  methods  of  scientifio  study  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  our  common 
schools  cannot  be  overestimated.  Such  knowledge  finds  its  application  in  all  arts  and 
indnstriee  and  in  all  measures  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  life,  and  it  offers 
the  only  means  of  dissipating  the  fears  and  superstitions  and  correcting  the  foolish 
practices  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature.  Whatever 
may  be  the  c<Mnparative  merits  of  different  courses  of  study  in  a  scheme  of  liberal 
edncation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  more  useful  in  the  condition  of  life  for 
▼hich  the  msgority  of  our  youth  are  preparing  than  this  "lore  of  common  things." 
It  is  to  be  foared  that  those  who  conduct  our  normal  schools  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  with  reference  to  this  phase  of  public  intel- 
ligence. It  is  in  their  power  to  determine  the  character  of  our  public  school  instruc- 
tion, and  the  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the  liberal  appropriations  for  their  work 
ia  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  common  school 
iiKtroction  shotdd  at  a  certain  stage  diverge  from  that  which  is  the  accepted  basis  for 
prolmiged  study  or  for  professional  training,  and  should  therefore  be  intrusted  to 
teachers  specially  prepared  for  the  high  service.  Graduates  of  normal  schools  ought 
to  have  that  understanding  of  our  history  and  institutions  which  will  enable  them  to 
impart  notions  of  public  law  and  obligation  to  the  future  citizens,  and  that  familiarity 
«ith  our  resonxces,  products,  and  industries  which  may  be  acquired  in  laboratory 
Fnctice  and  among  the  collections  of  museums  of  natural  history  and  technology. 

It  is  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  those  institutions  that  I  have 
^odeavored  from  time  to  time  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in  charge  of  our  normal 
"chools  to  the  means  of  increasing  their  illustrative  material  and  of  keeping  constantly 
ioionDed  of  new  discoveries  in  science.  In  1876  there  was  prepared  under  my  direc- 
t«o  a  manual  of  a  limited  number  of  the  common  native  trees  of  the  northern  United 
States,  which  was  intended  to  give  concise  descriptions  of  these  species  of  trees, 
s^Xether  with  some  account  of  their  uses  and  their  range  of  growth  in  different  parts 
rfthe  country;  to  accompany  this  were  prepared  sets  of  dried  botanical  specimens  of 
^  leaves  and  flowers,  together  with  sections  of  the  wood  of  each  species.  These  spcci- 
^■tts  and  the  accompanying  manual  the  Office  proposed  to  use  as  loans  to  those  normal 
■dioois  giving  assurance  of  interest  and  cooperation.  It  was  hoped  through  this 
■itiativ©  that  the  teachers  throughout  the  country  would  become  familiar  with  the 
i  so  greatly  needed  among  the  people  in  regard  to  the  planting,  cultivation, 
» of  trees,  and  the  protection  of  our  forests. 
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I  have  repeatedly  urged  attention  to  the  explorations,  surveys,  and  similar  enter- 
prises conducted  by  the  General  Government,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  measure  to  establish  weather  stations  at  all  permanent  normal  schools,  and  thus 
put  them  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  national  meteorological  bureau,  and  to 
train  all  normal  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  theoretical  and  practical  weather  science. 
In  pursuance  of  the  ideas  here  advanced,  I  have  expected  that  normal  schools  would 
derive  a  great  benefit  from  the  pedagogical  library  and  museum  of  this  Office.  Here 
the  teacher  may  learn  as  nowhere  else  in  the  country  how  far  appliances  have  been 
devised  in  aid  of  the  instruction  in  the  several  branches,  and  here,  too,  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  profession. 

TABLE  lY. — COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training 

I87I-I880: 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Nnmberof  inatitxitions . 
Number  of  instrnctore. 
Number  of  stadents  . . . 

168 
6,460 

58 

263 

8,451 

112 

514 

22,397 

120 

577 

25,892 

131 

504 

26,109 

137 

599 

25.284 

134 

568 

28,496 

129        144 

527        535 

21,048  ,22,021 

162 

619 

27,146 

Table  IV. — Summary  ofetaUstioe  ofoommerdal  and  business  colleges. 


Stetes. 


Niunber  of  students. 


-I 


H 


B 


1 

1 

t« 

s 

.9 

>» 

s 

4 

% 

^ 

s 

a 
s 

u 
'I 

.1 


I 

IS 

I 

.9 


1,022 
532 
377 
40 
53 
103 
85 


1,200 

3,750 

75 

10, 700 

300 

360 


75 
150 
75 

6,004 
200 


Alabamft 2          5            126  126 

Californift 6        88       al,012  811           63 

Goorgla 2          5           6303  262 

Illinois 18         69        c3,973  2,927 

Indiana 8         33          1,670  1,176 

Iowa 11         32        dl,705  1,432 

Kansas 2          3             132  103 

Kentucky 8         11             518  465 

Louisiana 2         12             371  278          103      1,695 

Maine 8          8             256  221           85          104 

Maryland 2        22  0956 

Massachusetts 4        22            838  780           58 

Michigan 9         26          1,104  853 

Minnesota 4         15          /813  216         125         217             38 

Mississippi 1         14               90  90 

Missouri 6         41          1.490  1,274 

Nebraska 11              70  40 

New  Hampshire 4          7            150  115 

New  Jersey 5         28             758  479 

NewTork 18         75         4.305  8,440 

North  Carolina 1  1 

Ohio 14         49          2,074  1,613          461 

a  Not  reported  of  138  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 

b  Not  reported  of  41  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

e  Not  reported  of  500  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

(2  Not  reported  of  76  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 

e  Not  reported  whether  in  day  or  evening  school. 

/Not  reported  of  544  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

g  Includes  the  libraiy  of  St  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  which  is  reported  with  commercial  department 
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216 
35 
35 

279 

1,148 


217 
1,050 
2,480 


10 


925 
2,965 


^14,558 
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CI 


Table  IV.—Sitmmarg  of  $UUi8iic8  of  commercial  and  bu9%ne$a  coUeges — Continaed. 


States  and  Territories. 


I 
I 

1 


Knmber  of  students. 


"sfs 


1 

•g 

8 

1 

1 

A 

& 

a 

h 

I 


FBBiiiylTutia. . 
Bhod«  Island. 


Tens 

Vni;iiiis , 

West  Virginia 

WiKoiMin , 

DIttriet  of  Colombia.... 
Washington  Territory. 

Total 


«1,777 
407 
185 
175 
45 
224 
W,257 
283 
19 


091 
845 
120 
139 

26 
194 
099 
160 

19 


422 
122 
65 
86 
19 
80 
228 
128 


1,188 
155 
459 


206 
5 


541 
796 


5 
41 


162 


619 


027,146 


dl9,894 


d5,961 


48,512 


6.929 


olfot  reported  of  364  whether  they  are  in  day  or  eyening  sohooL 
b  Xot  reported  of  366  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  sohooL 
0  Not  reported  of  2,985  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  sohooL 
d  1,194  students  attended  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

TABLE  V. — KINDERGARTEN. 

The  following  is  a  oomparatiye  summary  of  Kinderg&rten,  instractors,  and  papils 
rtporied  to  tbe  Burean  from  1873  to  1880,  incloaive: 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

!f  itBiiM>r  nf  Infftftntf  on*  T ,  r 

42 

73 

L252 

55 

125 

1,636 

95 

216 

2,809 

130 

864 

4,090 

129 

336 

3,931 

159 

376 

4.797 

195 

452 

7,554 

232 

Xnnberof  instractors 

524 

^'■»ber  of  pnpils 

8,871 

Table  V. — Summary  ofaiatisiica  of  Kindergdrien, 


States 


o    . 

ll 

k 

JZ5 

1 

15 

840 

6 

.     71 

1 

15 

1 

20 

1 

12 

15 

28 

688 

12 

106 

8 

88 

8 

65 

2 

15 

1 

23 

2 

80 

9 

83 

20 

41 

627 

10 

119 

14 

108 

SUtes. 


it 

II 

28 

090 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

87 

42 

101 

8 

6 

12 

28 

27 

57 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

12 

23 

9 

19 

232 

524 

li 
1^ 


CaUfomia.... 
Connecticnt . 
Ddavan.... 
Iktida 


SeBtQcky  . 


Maine.... 
Maryland. 


Misaonri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

I  Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia.. 


02,640 

12 

16 

.      717 

1,848 

55 

285 

622 

64 

67 

12 

15 

452 

254 


Total. 


8,871 


alndodes  some  teachers  and  pnpils  in  primary  schools. 
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The  article  on  Kindergarten  cultnre  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  published  in  my 
report  for  1870,  vraa  one  of  the  earliest  contributions  to  the  literature  of  that  subject 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  the  report  was  published  there  was  one  Kinder- 
garten normal  school  in  the  United  States,  namely,  a  private  institution  in  Boston  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Kriege  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  had  been  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-BUlow.  In  the  same  year  (1870),  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  form  a  Kindergarten  department  in  the  model  school  connected  with  the 
Normal  College,  New  York.  The  experiment  was  abandoned  after  a  short  trial  and 
was  not  resumed  until  1874.  September  26,  1870,  a  public  Kindergarten  was  opened 
in  a  primary  school  building  in  Boston  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thomas,  a 
graduate  of  Mrs.  Kriege*s  training  school.  Several  private  Kindergarten  were  reported 
in  that  year. 

The  arrival  of  Miss  Marie  Boelte  in  New  York,  on  invitation  from  Miss  Haines,  of 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Kindergiirten  in 
America.  She  bad  studied  three  years  with  Frobel's  widow  and  had  achieved  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  system  in  England.  She  conducted  a  Kindergarten  in 
Miss  Haines's  school  until  1872,  when,  in  connection  with  her  husband,  Prof.  John 
Kraus,  au  early  and  ardent  supporter  of  Kindergarten,  she  established  the  Normal 
Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  Model  Kindergarten,  and  School  Garden. 

My  report  for  1871  contained  a  second  article  by  Miss  Peabody  setting  forth  with 
more  detail  than  the  first  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  subject 
was  presented  to  public  attention  by  lectures  and  essays,  and  in  1873  Miss  Peabody 
began  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  as  the  regular  medium  for  the  discussion  of  the 
system.  This  publication  was  replaced  in  1877  by  the  New  Education,  edited  by  Mr. 
Hailmann.i  Mr.  E.  Steiger  has  made  a  specialty  of  Kindergarten  literature  to  the 
material  advantage  of  the  cause.  In  1873  the  first  tabular  presentation  of  the  subject 
was  made  in  the  Bureau  report.  Forty-two  schools,  with  73  teachers  and  1,252  chil- 
dren, were  then  reported.  The  table  for  the  present  year  includes  232  schools,  with 
524  teachers  and  8,871  pupils. 

The  schools  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  private  schools,  (2)  departments 
of  public  schools,  and  (3)  schools  in  connection  with  public  charitable  institutions. 
The  progress  of  the  last  two  classes  has  been  so  fully  noticed  in  my  reports  that  only 
a  brief  outline  seems  advisable  at  this  time. 

The  public  Kindergarten  opened  in  Boston  in  1870  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  1879,  The  first  public  Kindergarten  opened  in  St.  Louis  in  1873  was 
under  the  gratuitous  supervision  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Through  the  intelligent 
efforts  of  this  lady,  supported  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  work  has  been  extended  and 
perfected  beyond  all  expectation.  The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  receiving  Kinder- 
garten instruction  only  during  the  current  year  is  3,759 ;  the  number  receiving  primary 
and  Kindergarten,  4,069 ;  or  a  total  of  7,828. 

The  Kindergarten  opened  in  connection  with  the  training  department  of  the  Normal 
College  in  New  York  in  1874  continues  in  successful  operation. 

Kindergiirten  are  also  reported  in  connection  with  the  following  State  or  municipal 
institutions :  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Boston  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, New  York;  Western  New  York  In- 
stitution for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Orphans'  Home,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble -Minded  Children,  Media,  Pa. ;  Charleston  Orphan  House,  Charleston,  S.  0. 

Free  Kindergarten  supported  by  private  individuals,  by  churches,  and  benevolent 
associations  are  rapidly  multiplying.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  sunmiarized  statement 
either  of  the  number  of  such  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  m  them,  or  tho 
influence  they  are  exercising  upon  the  moral  well  being  of  society.    The  names  of  iu- 

1  StUl  edited  by  Mr.  Hallmapn  and  published  by  C.  W.  Bsrdeen,  Synoose,  K.  Y. 
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diridnals  who  haTe  made  large  contribation  either  of  means  or  of  personal  service 
to  this  canse  will  come  readily  to  mind.  There  are  many  Kindergarten  sustained  by 
indiyidoal  ohurchee  in  yarions  cities  and  towns  and  in  a  few  cities  societies  have 
been  formed  without  regard  to  denominational  lines  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
tftining  Kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  classes;  such  are  the 
society  known  as  the  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New 
York,  and  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco'  and  Mrs.  Cooper's 
Bible  class,  in  the  same  city. 

So  far  as  information  reoeiyed  at  the  Office  has  made  it  possible,  these  schools  are 
aQ  reported  in  Table  V,  appendix. 

The  efforts  to  introduce  FrobeFs  system  in  our  country  have  not  resulted  simply 
in  the  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  Kindergarten.  Principles  which  Fr5bel 
emphasised  and  which  had  been  practically  ignored  in  conventional  systems  of 
instmetion  have  been  revived  and  promise  to  work  a  transformation  in  elementary 
Bohoola.  The  increased  use  of  illustrative  material  and  of  graphic  representations  in 
tiie  lower  grades  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth  inculcated  by  Frobel,  that  thought 
is  excited  by  an  object  of  thought — a  truth  patent  to  every  mind,  but  entirely  over- 
looked in  the  processes  of  memorizing  and  rote  recitation  which  were  so  long  the  bane 
of  many  of  our  primary  schools.  The  schemes  of  study  and  the  practical  suggestions 
^epared  for  teachers  give  evidence  of  a  growing  disposition  to  regard  the  moral 
nature  as  the  proper  object  of  rational  and  systematic  methods  of  training  equally 
with  the  intellectual  faculties,  an  opinion  which  has,  at  least,  been  brought  into 
prominence  through  the  discussion  of  FrobePs  ideas.  The  natural  relation  between 
the  activities  and  the  development  of  the  child  was  long  overlooked  in  the  conduct  of 
primary  schools.  Even  here  a  change  is  perceptible;  the  appalling  stillness,  the 
antomaton  stiffness,  which  were  imposed  upon  children  to  their  iigury,  are  giving 
place  to  orderly  movements  and  to  exercises  which  impart  strength  and  suppleness  to 
the  muscles  or  promote  artistic  skill. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the  United  States  that  the  instruction 
in  form,  color,  and  design  and  the  manual  training  which  are  provided  for  in  the 
Kindergarten  afford  a  simple  and  practical  foundation  for  industrial  education. 

>Tbe  Sflrer  Street  Kiiidergart<«ii«  which  ia  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Smith  (a  graduate  of  the  training 
daas  eosidiicted  by  Hiss  Marwedel  in  Los  Angeles),  is  supported  by  the  society  at  San  Francisco. 
The  history  of  this  school  iUostrates  the  good  results  which  seem  everywhere  to  have  attended  these 
bcDeroleat  enterpriiies.  The  children  who  were  gathered  into  it  were  street  arabs  of  the  wildest  type, 
tot  under  its  influence  they  became  orderly  and  teachable.  Miss  Smith  has  been  unremitting  in  her 
iftrts  to  win  the  mothers  of  the  children  to  a  sympathetic  interest  in  her  work.  She  has  endeavored 
t»  BMke  herself  their  fHead,  confidant,  and  adviser,  and  working  little  by  little  upon  their  better 
■till mi  1ms  in  tfane  elBDOted  a  great  improvement  in  their  habits  and  ideas. 
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Oeneral  etatistical  Bummary  of  pupiU  rec^ving  secondary  imiruotUm* 


States  and  Territories. 


1 

1 

•l« 

^w 

"3) 

s 

3 

■a 

t 

.9 

.9 

g 


II 

II 

55 


In  preparatory  depart- 
ments of — 


I°§ 
111 

111 


8-i 

id 

si 
Is 

1^ 


5t 


Alabama..... 
Arkansas.... 
CaUfomia.... 

Colorado 

Conneotiont . 
Delaware  — 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana...... 

Iowa 


1,502 


652 
71 
100 


454 


1,880 
908 
816 


160 
1,006 


Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

District  of  Colambia .. 

Indian  Territory 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  Territory . 
Wyoming 


887 
267 


234 
122 

80 
170 

20 
140 


5,040 
1,804 


060 


801 

840 

166 

66 

84 


1,041 

673 
3,662 

170 
2,027 

487 
1,081 
8,075 
4.600 
2,661 
4,895 

295 
8,603 

464 
1,917 
2.261 
2,584 
1,003 
2,041 
2,382 
2,636 

185 


285 
968 

L856 


4,466 
129 

1,288 
143 


828 

2,401 

159 

4S6 


1,796 


261 


882 


669 
669 
289 
33 
350 
131 


571 
179 


Total. 


1,741 
3,723 
19,765 
2.657 
3.450 
1.460 
6,346 

862 
1,614 
5,852 
2,746 
2,413 
1,950 

921 
1,985 
1,385 

237 

915 
2,282 

108 
23 


849 


160 

485 

25 

54 


802 

263 

2,782 

97 


379 


447 
2,213 


679 


1,063 
647 
150 
146 


198 
2U 


862 


163 
46 


82 

528 

1,205 


605 
221 

86 
240 

08 
627 
157 


25 
378 


15 
164 

22 
817 
177 
230 

35 


224 

2,616 

1,376 

1,670 

772 

682 

585 

70 

254 

110 

050 


548 
48 


3,054 
828 

8,078 
554 

1,006 


163 
888 

207 
94 

256 
54 

154 


408 

1,264 

567 


38 
183 
647 
340 


159 
83 


26, 609  i  12, 059 


110, 277  13, 230 


70 


34 


944 

131 
117 
45 


232 

1 


43 


1,967 
1,272 
7.176 
409 
8,860 
924 
1,109 

10,068 

10,788 
5,123 
7,454 
1.287 
5,896 
1,643 
3,494 
2,978 

10.558 
4.335 
2.703 
8,609 
5,056 
818 
63 
2,889 
5.478 

81,106 
8,321 

12,477 
2,187 

12,747 

1,152 

8,004 

8.575 

3.800 

2,738 

3.230 

1,230 

4.554 

1,010 

237 

915 

2.441 

101 

23 


6.378  126,138       1.700     100^409 


a  In  ninety>six  cities. 


b  Strictly  normal  students  not  included. 
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Seeondarj  instraction  is  an  expression  of  somewhat  vague  meaning  in  the  United 
States,  comprehending  uliinstmctlon  in  other  than  elementary  schools  and  that  given 
in  the  collegiate  departments  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools.  The 
sercral  classes  of  institutions  to  which  the  term  applies  are  tabulated  as  follows  in  the 
report :  city  high  schools,  Table  II ;  normal  schools  having  an  academic  course,  Table 
ni;  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  Table  VI ;  preparatory  schools,  Table  VII ; 
preparatcffy  departments  of  inslitutions  for  superior  instruction,  Tables  VIII,  IX, 
indX. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  satisfactory  information  with  reference  to 
this  grade  of  instruction  are  very  great.  With  the  exception  of  public  high  and  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  preparatory  departments  of  State  universities  and  of  colleges  en- 
dowed by  the  national  land  grant,  the  schools  are  not  under  State  supervision  and  do  not 
uuformly  report  to  any  public  officer.  Some  do  not  even  print  circulars  or  catalogues. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Office  is  obliged  to  resort  to  special  correspondence  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  information.  The  work  of  collecting  the  statistics 
was  begun  in  1871 ;  in  1673,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  tabulate  the  information  under 
separate  heads  corresponding  with  the  two  distinct  relations  which  these  schools  sustain 
to  education,  namely,  as  finishing  schools  of  their  grade  and  as  schools  preparatory 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  amount  of  information  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  Office  has  been  rewarded  for  its  effort  in  this  direction  by  assurances  that  it  has 
natorially  assisted  in  exposing  the  defects  of  secondary  instruction  in  our  country 
and  in  promoting  efforts  /or  the  improvement  of  the  work  and  the  increase  of  endow- 
ments. The  endeavor  to  distinguish  between  the  finishing  and  the  preparatory,  work 
of  the  schools  has  done  little  more  than  indicate  tlfat  the  two  are  inseparable ;  thus 
Table  VI  includes  schools  which  are  fitting  a  large  number  of  their  pupils  for  college 
and  Table  VII  some  which  are  fitting  a  small  proportion. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Office  has  no  authority  and 
seeks  to  have  none  either  to  fix  or  to  change  grades,  but  aims  to  report  institutions 
precisely  as  they  are,  relying  upon  the  fidelity  of  their  own  statements ;  it  is  believed 
that  an  intelligent  examination  of  the  details  of  the  expanded  tables  in  the  appendix 
willy  as  a  rule,  enable  the  student  to,  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  each 
iaatitution.  From  the  statistical  summary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction 
in  the  several  classes  of  institutions  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  all  such  pupils  are 
reported  in  schools  classified  in  Table  VI.  In  twenty-five  States  they  number  more  than 
half  the  totAl  of  scholars  in  the  secondary  grade.  The  statistics  for  high  schools  are 
aoi  snffieiently  complete  to  justify  final  generalizations.  It  is  noticeable  that  they 
raport  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  pupils  under  secondary  instruction  in  Ohio  and 
Miehigan  and  nearly  half  the  whole  number  in  Massachusetts.  The  statistics  in  this 
table  are  made  up  from  returns  to  special  inquiries  sent  out  from  the  Office.  They 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  statements  under  the  head  of  Secondary  In- 
•tructlon  in  the  abstracts  of  State  reports.  So  far  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
indnde  in  the  table  of  cities  those  containing  a  population  of  less  than  7,500  inhab- 
itants. 

TABLE  VI.— SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
bstmction  (exclusive  of  high  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  departments  of  normal 
schools  and  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction)  making  returns  from  1871  to  1880, 
inehisivo: 


ScofiastitatSoiis. 
y*>  if  iastractora. 
It^ifstB&eato... 


1871. 


a,  in 

80.227 


1872. 


t 


811 
4.501 
08.029 


1878. 


944 

6.058 

118.570 


1874. 


1,031 
5.400 
08.170 


1875. 


1.143 
0.081 


1870. 


1.220 
5,000 


108.235  100.047 


1877. 


1,220 
5.003 


1878. 


1.227 
5,747 


1870. 


1.230 
5.001 


1880. 


1,204 
0,000 


08, 371   100, 374  1108, 734  110. 277 
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Table  YI,^  Simmary  of  statutios  of 


»f  stadenU. 


Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Elentncky 

Louisiana........... 

Maine 

Maryland 

l^fossachusotts 

Mlcbipm 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

BLode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 

Indian  Territory 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  Territory . . . 
Wyoming 

Total 


4 

41 

9 

8 

116 

S4 

18 

42 

3 

49 

11 

22 

34 

47 

8 

17 

26 

24 

3 

27 

60 

194 

33 

45 

14 

88 

6 

10 

63 

24 

31 

30 

9 

22 

26 

3 

7 

15 

2 

1 


1,264 


82 
3 

60 

27 

12 

al65 

a83 
18 
68 
4 

a91 

al» 
37 
95 
80 
22 

a45 
29 

a63 
8 
40 

120 

627 
53 

a84 
21 

220 
12 
21 

100 

a66 

a6l 
52 
4 

a81 
50 
8 
27 
15 
3 


115 
9 

HI 
12 
22 

105 

208 
87 
77 
18 

149 
20 
41 
57 

135 
37 
42 
54 
69 
5 
41 

124 

671 
49 

133 
47 

837 
33 
22 

U9 
49 
88 
71 
25 
82 
59 
7 
7 
68 
11 


0073 

3.662 

170 

2,027 

487 

1,081 

08,075 

04.000 

02,661 

04.395 

0295 

o3,003 

o464 

ol.  917 

2,261 

2.584 

1,003 

02,041 

2,382 

2,636 

al85 

1,741 

o8,723 

ol9, 765 

02,657 

03,460 

al,469 

6,346 

302 

ol,  614 

05,852 

02,740 

02,413 

1,950 

o921  I 

1,983 

ol,885 

237 

915 

o2,282 

108 

a23 


249 
1,713 
22 
794 
308 
400 
3,918 
1,416 
755 
2.002 
6 
1,302 
136 
1,052 
1,289 
1,033 
366 
1,025 
1,118 
1,329 
49 
949 
1.909 
9,847 
1,474  I 
1,338  I 
444  1 
8,553  I 
136  I 
629  I 
2,809  I 
1.336  I 
930 
928  ' 
186 
838 
460  I 
80 

502  I 

983 

18 


1,949 

148 

1.233 

179 

681 

8,466 

8,171 

1,443 

2,010 

74 

2,141 

228 

760 

972 

1,551 

637 

888 

1,264 

1,307 

41 

792 

1,049 

8.848 

1,108 

1,889 

823 

2,793 

226 

523 

2,772 

1,209 

1.212» 

1.022 

645 

1,147 

718 

148 

413 

1,126 

90 


2, 611  I    8, 398    olio,  277  I  50, 169  I  54, 030     67, 800     15, 273 


727 

448 
2,404 

115 
1,083 

303 

927 
4,924 
&2,184 

823 

2,537 

15 

2,225 

238 

851 
1,590 
1,024 

604 
1,309 
1,681 
1,712 
74 
1,091 
2,060 
13,036 
1,858 
1,512 

690 
3,873 

260 
1,158 
3,991 
1.418 
2,014 
1.888 

311 
1,144 

933 

160 

644 
1,306 

105 


8 
1 


71 
369 

25 
384 
195 

83 
1.067 
318 
127 
381 

65 
569 
4 
198 
348 
525 
116 
172 
322 
461 

16 
405 
617 
3,887 
666 
365 
161 
965 
HI 
111 
684 
206 
638 
354 

53 
879 
166 

28 

16 

90 

27 


I 
i 

B 


66 
22 
632 


60 

53 
8T4 
681 

91 

824 

6 

875 

02 
135 
771 
884 
122 
233 
112 
254 


173 

1,457 

4,003 

202 

181 

82 

1,207 

150 

40 

823 

081 

444 

261 

12 

814 

180 


130 

122 

2 


16, 018 


o  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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iM9tUmUonsfor  secondary  instruction. 


Km 

nbero 

K                       1 

•    1    Lmt  aeailemic  year.  1 

il  '§11 

hi 

§11 

Libr 
6,150 

aries. 

Proi)erty,  income,  &c. 

1  o 

II 

11 

It 

it 

ti 

1 

1^ 

lit 

0^ 

i 

II 

31 

6 

9 

9 

635 

$99,000 

$10. 757 

14 

26 

6 

1 

2 

5 

40 

20 

23,000 

64,000 

6600 

4,000 

486 

403 

81 

27 

20 

16 

18 

10,970 

710 

521,200 

15,000 

1,050 

99,075 

13 

2 

2 

2 

400 

16 

120,000 
512,700 

2.070 

122 

» 

24 

« 

26 

21 

80 

11,606 

410 

257.500 

8,240 

57,686 

72 

" 

0 

8 

7 

8 

1,800 

180 

88,700 

7,000 

400 

16,700 

40 

u 

4 

3 

5 

5 

3 

2,120 

88 

64,000 

83,400 

4,400 

3,500 

477 

ue 

85 

23 

25 

39 

50 

6,400 

195 

292.525 

75,000 

4,760 

58.039 

44 

26 

23 

13 

17 

19 

19 

11,992 

842 

942,585 

32,000 

5,177 

124,222 

99 

107 

30 

12 

7 

7 

5 

8,220 

65 

147,600 

41,400 

4.106 

14,235 

278 

234 

U5 

36 

21 

25 

21 

7,956 

651 

318.150 

46,876 

1,640 

33.212 

2 
20 

2 
32 

2 
38 

550 
10,450 

110 
630 

32,000 
364,250 

11,500 

249 

ISO 

54 

12 

12,600 

1,996 

75,407 

8 

10 

42 

3 

6 

5       2,057 
15  '    7.993 

40 

15,500 
222,000 

2.186 

109 

41 

23 



11 

10 

8 

206 

85,642 

5,561 

20,157 

U3 

« 

58 

7 

21 

19 

20 

26.865 

566 

1,218.520 

709,000 

42,340 

26,610 

132 

27 

27 

2 

34 

31 

23 

30,451 

288 

886,500 

758,702 

47,499 

55,578 

» 

18 

40 

5 

7 

5 

5,649 

885 

143,000 

28,000 

2,263 

24,846 

77 

81 

48 

16 

8 

12 

13 

4.247 

219 

262,750 

20,940 

1.865 

17.137 

244 

au 

26 

6 

8 

13 

14 

7.253 

536 

144.000 

30,000 

2,500 

28,261 

94 

10» 

6 

8 

12 

19 

19 

14,148 

1,673 

238,500 

32.000 

5,295 

71,745 

16 

2 
11 

3 
12 

3 
12 

600 
11,210 

600 
341 

21,500 
188.700 

13,973 
146,027 

1.500 

120 

I* 

15 

10 

19,608 

15.183 

2SS 

103 

68 

21 

32 

32 

30 

17.983 

1,256 

688,459 

57,600 

8,615 

98,267 

1,238 

4X2 

290 

97 

136 

120 

121 

126.095 

13,525 

8,433,311 

426.681 

21,915 

470.962 

328 

UM 

56 

14 

12 

16 

17 

10,376 

741 

178.550 

3.600 

1.650 

34,710 

139 

as 

61 

20 

17 

I     27 

27     21. 230 

1,038 

419.200 

108,250 

6,774 

25.010 

67 

8S 

14 

7 

5 

10 

9 

5,450 

95 

120,000 

18,870 

1,770 

16,458 

299 

38 

74 

W 

68 

54 

56 

53,761 

1,623 

4.644.900 

6,049.000 

728,048 

115.421 

41 

10 

7 

1 

3 

3 

4 

8,808 

1.060 

410,000 

100,000 

12,000 

21.000 

37 
37 

fi 

23 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2,480 
7.635 

510 

79,900 
240,750 

5,448 

SM 

it! 

110 

14 

18 

3^ 

41 

295 

27,000 

1,700 

44.130 

m 

117 

61 

3 

12 

12 

12 

5.040 

215' 

122,050 

10, 000 

500 

29,357 

»7 

es 

56 

6 

19 

20 

25 

13.223 

288 

883,825 

96,700 

6,333 

26,145 

iB< 

28 

36 

13 

W 

14 

13.275 

650 

288,200 

4,000 

4,540 

28.184 

20 

4 
12 

6 
12 

6 
11 

8,600 
13,232 

801 

51,500 
849,800 

10.000 
28,000 

500 
600 

1.650 

T7 

23{ 

53 

5 

29.765 

63 

f 

4 

5 

10 

16 

15 

6.620 

600 

3.030 

2,466 

56 

86,100 
30,000 
51,000 
102.425 

11.066 

8 
100 

4 

1 
2 

2 
3 

1 

4 

130 

18.223 

26  ' 
41 

401 
lOSi 

10.450 

4 

25 

7 

12 

8 

871 

96,927 

5,040 

22.080 

a 

2 

2 

> 

1.200 

740 

10.700 

5.160 

. 



1.000 

I 



I^W  1.2B9  1,726  j 

462 

657 

719 

746  501, 132 

82,271 

18,516,760 

9.485.688 

966,498 

1.765,689 

h  liSO  of  tlMM  an  in  both  XngUah  and  olsMioal  oonnes. 
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The  number  of  iDStitutions  for  secondary  instruction  included  in  Table  YI  is  1,264. 
These  include  endowed  academies,  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  religions  de- 
nominations (managed  generally  by  boards  of  trustees),  and  priyate  schools  whose  con- 
duct and  studies  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  principals  and  whose  income  is  usually 
wholly  derived  from  tuition  fees.  Productive  funds  of  $10,000  and  upwards  are  re- 
ported from  93  institutions.  The  totals  of  productive  funds  and  of  volumes  in  libraries 
for  the  various  sections  of  the  country  are  as  follows : 


^i 

'S'3 

$7, 253, 181 

239,729 

1,444,571 

83,341 

819,439 

68,526 

202,000 

42,777 

85,600 

86.423 

83,870 

16,420 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

Kew  England  States 

Northern  Central  States 

Sonthem  Atlantic  and  Golf  States 

Soathem  Central  States 

Pacific  States 


Receipts  from  tuition  feesrepresent  the  chief  support  of  schools  in  Table  YI,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  total  firom  this  source  for  1880,  viz,  $1,765,689,  is  nearly  as 
great  as  the  amount  reported  for  universities  and  colleges.  Table  IX,  viz,  $1,881,360. 

The  institutions  differ  as  widely  in  curriculum  as  they  do  in  endowments,  income, 
and  appliances,  some  being  engaged  largely  in  primary  work,  while  others  embrace 
collegiate  studies  in  their  course. 

The  number  of  teachers  reported  in  the  schools  of  Table  VI  in  1880  was  6,009,  of 
whom  3,398,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  women.  A  like  proportion  is  noticeable  in 
Tables  I  and  II  so  far  as  the  sex  of  teachers  is  specified ;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  education  of  American  youth  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  stages,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  is  mainly  imparted  by  women.  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  differs  from  every  other  nation,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  and  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  by  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  educators,  whether  the  contin- 
uance of  this  excess  of  female  teachers  will  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  development  of  strong,  self  reliant  characters  and  that 
early  knowledge  of  affairs  which  is  especially  im]K>rtant  in  the  case  of  boys. 

The  number  of  students  reported  in  the  schools  of  Table  YI  was  110,277,  of  whom 
50,169  were  males  and  54,030  females,  the  sex  of  6,078  not  being  given.  Coeducation, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  characteristic  of  this  class  of  schools. 

The  proportion  of  students  in  the  modem  languages  increases  a  little  from  year  to 
year,  which  probably  is  due  to  the  increase  of  students  fitting  for  the  higher  scientific 
courses  and  for  active  business  pursuits.  About  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  are  nominally 
preparing  for  college,  but  judging  from  the  record  of  previous  years  a  much  smaller 
proportion  will  enter  college. 

It  would  api>ear  from  this  collection  of  data  that  these  secondary  schools  complete 
the  education  of  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  their  scholars.  Whether  then  the  relation 
of  secondary  schools  to  the  whole  scheme  of  education  or  the  amount  of  money  expended 
on  them  be  considered,  it  seems  evident  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  arriving  at 
a  better  understanding  of  what  they  actually  contribute  to  public  intelligence. 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  bring  them  all  to  one  uniform  stand- 
ard ;  but  it  is  proper  to  look  to  them  for  the  development  of  a  scheme  of  instruction 
which  shall  accomplish  the  best  results  for  those  going  thence  to  the  active  duties  of 
life.  In  the  early  years  of  instruction  the  perception  of  principles  is  feeble  and  the 
range  of  attainments  limited.  It  is  the  province  of  Beoondary  schools  to  form  intel- 
lectual tastes,  to  excite  vigorous  mental  action,  and  to  awaken  intelligent  interest  in 
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an  SQbjects  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  weakest  part  of 
oar  syatem  of  edncation  and  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  most  difficult  to 
in^prove.  Parents  are  too  often  indifferent  to  the  evils ;  incompetent  teachers  are  op- 
posed to  all  restricti  one,  and  the  able  teachers  engaged  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
too  much  burdened  with  their  immediate  responsibilities  and  too  widely  scattered  to 
cooperate  readily  in  any  plan  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of  their  work.  Our 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  folly  of  exposing  professional  training  to  the  un- 
certainties of  individual  caprice  and  pretension^  and  we  can  but  hope  that  something 
of  the  same  Jealous  care  which  is  now  exercised  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  may  be  extended  to  the  secondary  schools. 

Guarantees  of  excellence  can  with  propriety  be  required  from  all  chartered  institu- 
tions. If  this  were  done  and  the  incorporated  schools  in  each  State  held  to  definite 
standards,  those  of  merely  private  character  would,  as  a  consequence,  cease  to  exist 
or  would  conform  to  the  same  requirements. 

The  Harvard  examination  for  women,  instituted  in  1873,  was  an  important  meas- 
ure directed  to  the  improvement  of  secondary  education  for  girls.  It  has  been  limited, 
however,  in  its  effects,  and  has  not  been  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other 
institutions. 

TABLE  Vn.— PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  VII  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  comparati v  e  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  from  1873  to  I8c^,  inclusive : 


1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

KiiinlHn'<^  infftitittinn« ....... 

80 

090 

12,487 

01 

607 

11,414 

102 

746 

12,954 

105 

736 

12,369 

114 

796 

12,510 

114 

818 

12,538 

123 

818 
18.661 

125 

860 

13,230 

ifnmlMrr  of  instmcton. ......r..... 

?rfnnlM4>  rtf  idmlATitii . 

Table  VU-.—Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  boHooU. 

States. 


Number  of  ttadenta. 


II 
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U 
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11 
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1 
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1^ 


ill 

MO  5 


Ca]ilbinl» ... 
Colondo  .... 
CotmectScQt . 

Georigia 

mind* 

TfM^^fMfc 

lowm 


MaryUDd 

Viiinrhnsctto  ... 

Uiekigui 

aCmmrl 

'Srw  Hampshire.. 

Xew  Jeraey 

VewTork 


43 


a295 


51 


182 


24 


44 

6 
89 

4 

9 

20 

15 

167 

6 
18 
89 
38 
169 
60 


234 

7 

a253 

15 

2 

0584 

16 

al,408 

5 

?5 

443 

al48 

0944 

276 


571 
150 
153 


13 

8 

20 


10 
174 
18 
40 
53 
41 
257 
41 


218 
237 

1,200 
79 
304 
203 
258 

1,012 


2 
25 

7 
192 

7 
10 
74 
18 
113 
69 


6 
8 
8 
34 
8 


alndndes  preparatory-sdentiflo  and  other  students. 
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Table  VII. —  Sumrnary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools — Continued. 


1 

1 

Number  of  atadenta. 

Stat«8. 

i 

l! 

c 

> 

i 

•s 

•s 

w 

^^ 

•c 

' 

1 

1 

II 

•S| 

(4 

G 

1 

SZ5 

p 

6 

•W 
C 
» 

P^nnsylvHiiia  ...... ........r.........,,..^.. 

11 

66 

a573 

60 

430 

84 

21 

Rhode  Islaiid - 

4 
1 
2 
2 
5 

41 
4 
9 

7 
18 

0369 
20 

al46 
16 

ol77 

21 

257 
130 

20 
1 

20 
3 

37 

4 

FUtntfi  Ci^rolinft 

1 

Tennessoe 

28 

Vermont 

12 
14 

170 
20 

Virginia 

8 

Wiaoonsin 

5 

38 

128 

69 

165 

6 

2 

Total 

125 

860 

06.094 

992 

6,153 

790 

227 

olnclndea  preparatory-acientiflc  and  other  atadenta. 
Table  VII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools — Continned. 


States. 


Librariea. 
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Property,  income,  Sec 


Hi 


^1 
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I. 
^5 


JS3 

oi 
I-::  4 


California 

Colorado 

Conneoticnt 

Georgia 

lUinoia 

Indiana ..< 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachuaetta . . . 

Michigan 

Miaaoori 

NevrHampahiro.. 

New  Jeraey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennaylvania 

RhodcIsUmd 

Bonth  Carolina . . . 

Tenneaaee , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

TViaconsin 


850 


150 

200 

60 


$227,000 


325,000  ! 
55,000  ; 
56,500  L 


$34,000 
50.000 


$400 
8,500 
16,287 


2, 

1, 

2, 

49, 


100 

1.050 

150 


8. 

3, 
15, 
25, 

4, 

1. 


600 

1,214 

140 

295 

50 


415 
125 


80,000 

61,000 

25,000 

1.251,257 

50.000 

65,000 

345,000 

216, 000 

1,246,904 

225,000 

324,800 

217,000 

5,000 

5,500 

20,000 

23,000 

192. 200 


4,250 
38,333 


750 
2,026 


Total., 


146, 517 


5,147 


5, 016, 161 


617, 547 


29,143 


345.588 
20,000 
65,000 


60,000 
100,000 


19, 651 
1,200 
8,033 


3,600 
6,000 


10.000 


1,344,718  I      90,590 


$15,880 


5,950 
8,000 
15,795 


1,130 

3,286 

13,300 

103,537 


25,000 

10,719 

6,200 

41,619 

17,500 

42,700 

21,518 

250 

2,000 

1,675 

1.000 

5,100 


336,159 
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The  hutitatioDS  embraced  ia  Table  VII  are  of  a  more  nniform  grade  than  those  in 
Table  VI,  and  have  in  general  more  definite  alms  and  courses  of  study  and  more  exact 
standards.  The  125  schools  reported  are  distributed  as  follows:  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
Uad  States,  46 ;  in  the  six  Middle  Atlantic  States,  46 ;  in  the  four  South  Atlantic  States, 
3;  in  the  fonr  Gulf  States,  none ;  in  the  six  Southern  Central  States,  3 ;  in  the  nine 
Northern  Central  States,  21 ;  and  in  the  three  States  of  the  Pacific  coast,  6.  Eight  of 
the  schools  reported  from  the  New  England  States  are  public  high  or  Latin  schools,  and 
of  the  remainder  the  greater  number  are  endowed  schools,  having  ample  teaching  force, 
libraries,  laboratories,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that  44  per  cent,  of  the  property  value, 
S4  per  cent."  of  the  productive  funds,  and  63  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  productive 
fands  represented  in  the  table  are  from  the  six  New  England  States.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  make  np  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining  property  value  and 
prodnctive  funds.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  figures  should  be  made  com- 
plete for  the  country  nearly  the  same  ratios  would  obtain. 

From  an  examination  of  the  statistical  summary  of  students  in  classical  and  scien- 
tific preparatory  courses  it  appears  that  they  are  distributed  as  follows  in  the  various 
aeetions: 


I. 


I 

CO 

I 


ft 
pis 


1:5 


5S. 


Seocmdary  schools. 


913 

Prepumtory  schoolB '    3,358 


Preparatory  departmenU 
udooDeges. 


of   nniversities 


2,831 
2,240 
2,625 


1,197 

30 

1,271 


753 


1,066 


1,065 

221 

1,870 


1.314 


6,108 


1,042 
346 


This  shows  that  in  the  New  England  States  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  students 
reported  as  preparing  for  college  are  in  schools  classed  in  Table  VII.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  they  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  three  classes  of  institu- 
tions ;  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Southern  Central  States  more  than  half  the 
whole  nnmber  of  such  students  are  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  universities 
and  colleges ;  while  in  the  Northern  Central  States  nearly  three-fourths  are  thrown 
upon  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction.  It  will  be  found  that  where  the  pre- 
paratory grade  of  instruction  has  been  committed  to  schools  specially  devoted  to  the 
work  it  has  been  most  thoroughly  systematized,  shows  a  better  coordination  of  stud- 
ies and  closer  cooperation  with  the  aims  of  advanced  institutions.  Preparatory  work, 
when  performed  by  the  college  professors  and  paid  for  out  of  college  revenues,  be- 
comes a  heavy  burden  upon  the  college  itself.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  these  tables 
points  clearly  to  the  greater  need  of  endowments  for  secondary  instruction,  especially 
b  the  West  and  South. 

CONNECTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

In  1871  the  exi>eriment  was  instituted  of  admitting  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
the  gradnates  of  the  State  high  schools  without  other  examination  than  an  inspection 
and  approval  by  the  faculty  of  the  course  and  methods  of  instruction  in  these  schools. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  measure  was  to  bring  the  various  departments  of  public 
edocatioti  into  complete  harmony  with  each  other  in  order  to  prevent  waste  by  the 
doplication  of  instruction  in  different  grades  or  by  breaks  between  the  grades.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  in  Michigan  it  has  been  generally  extended  in  the  North- 
wstem  States. 

Tbe  extension  of  university  privileges  to  women  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
flC  a  nmnbcr  of  excellent  preparatories  for  girls.  Of  these  the  Girls*  Latin  School, 
Kwtaa,  3Iaas»,  should  be  particularly  mentioned.    It  is  a  public  school  organized  in 
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1879  for  the  purpose  of  affording  girls  the  opportunity  of  thorough  and  complete  prep- 
aration for  college,  the  course  of  study  and  the  examinations  being  identical  Tv^ith 
those  of  the  Latin  School  for  Boys. 

The  following  courses  of  study,  republished  from  the  catalogues  of  four  of  the  oldest 
preparatories,  show  the  kind  and  degree  of  preparation  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  leading  colleges  in  our  country : 

TEJUAPB  ACADEMT,  AKDOVSB,  MASS.,  CLABBICAL  DRPABTMEKT. 

Preparatory  year. —  First  term  (16  hours  a  week) :  Latin  grammar  (Allen  and  Green- 
ough) ;  Latin  lessons  (Jones) ;  arithmetic  (Eaton) ;  English  grammar.  Second  term 
(16  hours  a  week):  Latin  grammar  and  lessons;  exercises  in  writing  Latin;  arith- 
metic; English  analysis.  Third  term  (16  hours  a  week):  Caesar,  OaTlic  War,  Books 
II,  III ;  exercises  in  writing  Latin ;  arithmetic  completed ;  algebra  begun  ;  English 
composition. 

Junior  year. —  First  term  (16  hours  a  week) :  Cassar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I,  IV;  Latin 
composition  (Jones)  ;  Latin  at  sight ;  Greek  grammar  (Hadley) ;  Greek  lessons  (Coy's 
Mayor) ;  algebra,  through  simple  equations ;  Roman  history,  ancient  geography,  twice 
a  week.  Second  term  (16  hours  a  week) :  Ca;sar,  Gallic  War,  Books  V,  VI,  VII :  Latin 
composition,  to  exercise  XXI ;  Greek  grammar  and  lessons ;  algebra,  to  quadratics ; 
Roman  history,  ancient  geography,  twice  a  week.  Third  term  (16  hours  a  week ) :  Cicero, 
in  Catilinam,  I,  II,  III ;  Anabasis  (Goodwin's  Reader),  Book  I,  cap.  1-6 ;  Greek  at  sight ; 
algebra  completed ;  Roman  history  completed,  twice  a  week. 

middle  year. —  First  term  (16  hours  a  week) :  Cicero,  four  orations,  Latin  at  sight ; 
Anabasis,  Book  II:  Greek  at  sight;  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses;  French 
grammar  (Otto);  Latin  composition;  Greek  composition;  Greek  history;  English 
authors,  once  a  week.    Second  term  (17  hours  a  week) :  Virgil,  ^ueid.  Books  I,  II ; 

Srosody ;  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  towage  91 ;  French  prose  authors ;  Greek  history, 
rreek  composition,  once  a  week.  Third  term  (16  hours  a  wepk) :  Virgil,  ^neid, 
Books  III,  IV ;  Eclogues ;  Greek  reader,  to  page  112 ;  reviews  at  sight ;  French,  prose 
authors ;  higher  algebra ;  physics  (Arnott),  parts  I  and  II ;  Greek  history,  Greek 
composition,  once  a  week. 

Senior  year. —  First  term  (17  hours  a  week) :  Virgil,  ^neid.  Books  V-X ;  Div.  I,  Herod- 
otus, Farrar's  Greek  Syntax ;  Div.  II,  Xenophon,  Greek  etymology  reviewed  :  geom- 
etry;  Greek  composition,  Latin  composition,  once  a  week.  Second  term  (16  nours  a 
week) :  Div.  I,  Virgil,  Georgics ;  Sallust,  Catiline ;  Div.  II,  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  Epi»- 
tolae,  at  sight ;  Homer,  Iliad  (Div.  I,  five  books ;  Div.  II,  three  books) ;  algebra,  review 
begun ;  Greek  composition,  Latin  composition,  once  a  week.  Third  term  (16  hours  a 
week):  Cicero,  completed;  Greek  reader,  completed;  algebra,  review  completed; 
Latin  and  Greek  reviewed ;  arithmetic  and  geometry  reviewed. 

Elocution  and  art  of  compoeiiion. —  One  recitation  a  week  in  each  class  is  devoted 
either  to  elocution,  Englisn  composition,  or  written  translations. 

FHnjJPB  BXBTEB  ACADKMT,  EZETEB.  N.  H..  CLASSICAL  COUBSB. 

Preparatory  class. — First  term:  Latin^  Allen  and  Greenough's  grammar,  Leigh  ton's 
Latin  Lessons,  Pennell's  Latin  SuWunotive ;  mathematics,  Wentworth  and  Hill's  arith- 
metic ;  history,  Barnes's  United  States.  Second  term :  Latin,  grammar  and  lessons, 
CsQsar's  Gallic  War  (Books  II,  III),  exercises  In  writing  Latin,  Bennett's  First  Latin 
Writer ;  mathematics,  arithmetic  finished ;  history  finished.  Third  term :  Latin, 
Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  I,  IV,  V,  VI),  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer  to  page  116 ; 
mathematics,  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners ;  English,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Junior  class.--  First  term :  Latin,  Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Book  VII),  Civil  War  (Book  I), 
reading  at  sight  and  writing  Latin  through  the  course ;  Greek,  Goodwin's  grammar, 
White's  lessons ;  mathematics,  Wentwortn's  Elements  of  Algebra ;  ancient  history, 
Pennell's  Greece;  ancient  geography.  Second  term :  Latin,  Virgil  (^neid,  Book  I)  ; 
Greek,  grammar  and  lessons  continued;  mathematics,  algebra  continued;  ancient 
history,  Pennell's  Greece, finished ;  ancient  geography.  Third  term:  Latin,  Viriril 
(^neid.  Book  11),  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer  finished :  Greek,  Anabasis  (Biwk  I), 
exercises  in  writing  Greek  begun  and  continued  througn  fhe  course ;  mathematics, 
algebra  finished;  ancient  history,  Pennell's  Greece ;  English,  Goldsmith. 

Middle  class. —  First  term:  Latin,  Virgil  (.^neid,  Books  III  and  IV),  Eclogues; 
Greek,  Anabasis  (Books  II,  III,  and  IV),  Greek  Testament ;  mathematics,  Wentworth's 
Plane  GJeometry  (Books  I,  II,  III,  and  IV^,  Wentworth's  Geometrical  Exercises ;  phys- 
ics, Amott's;  English,  Shakspeare.  Second  term:  Latin,  sight  reading,  Virgil 
(-^neid,  Books  V  and  VI);  Greek,  extracts  from  Hellenica,  Greek  Testament;  math- 
ematics, plane  geometry  finished,  geometrical  exercises;  physics,  Amott's,  to.  page 
165;  history  reviewed;  Englishj  Goldsmith.  Tliird  term:  Latin,  Caesar  and  Virgil 
reviewed ;  Greek,  Xenophon  at  sight ;  mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry 
reviewed;  physics  reviewed ;  history  reviewed ;  English,  Scott. 
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Senior  doss. —  First  term:  Latin,  Cicero  (orations  against  Catilino,  oration  for  the 
poet  Archlas),  Virffil  (iEneid,  VII,  VIII) ;  Greek,  Herodotns  (Book  VII) ;  mathematics, 
Wentworth'8  Solid  Geometry;  French,  Otto's  Grammar,  Brette's  French  Principia 
(Part  II) ;  German,  progressive  German  conrso,  MacMillan's  (Parts  I,  II),  German 
Principia  (Part  II),  £)ngene  Fasnacbt  (Parts  I,  II) ;  physics,  Arnott's.  Se<!oncl  term: 
Latin,  Ovid,  Vireil,  ^neid  (IX,  X,  XI,  XII);  Greek,  Homer  (Books  I,  II,  III) ;  math- 
ematics. Wheelers  Plane  Trigonometry,  Pierce's  Logarithms;  French,  reading,  Le 
Fran^ais ;  German,  prose  selections ;  cbemiHtry,  Nicnols's  Abridgment  of  Eliot  and 
Storer ;  phymos,  Aiiiott's,  to  part  IV,  section  III :  English,  themes.  Third  term :  Latin 
reviewed ;  Greek,  Herodotns  and  Homer  at  sight ;  mathematics,  Halstead's  Mensura- 
tion; French,  prose  selections ;  German,  prose  selections;  chemistry  finished;  physics 
reviewed ;  English,  themes. 

NoTK. — The  branches  above  indicated  for  the  first  three  years  are  required  of  all. 
In  the  senior  year,  some  choice  of  electives  will  be  allowed.  The  Odes  of  Horace  and 
two  books  of  Livy  may  be  read  by  those  who  are  able  to  do  work  in  addition  to  what 
is  rnclnded  in  the  coarse  of  study  for  the  senior  year. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  IfBW  YORK,  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMR2IT. 

The  object  is  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  any  college.  The  period  assigned  for 
sach  preparation  is  five  years,  over  which  (after  a  year  spent  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment)  the  studiee  are  thus  distributed: 

Seeand  clataicalfarm, —  Latin  grammar ;  translation  of  easy  sentences  from  Latin  into 
English  and  vice  versa ;  English  grammar ;  history ;  geography ;  spelling  and  defining ; 
reading;  arithmetic,  ment^u  and  written;  writing;  dictation;  English  composition; 
deelamation. 

Third  r/oMtoaZ /orm.— Latin  grammar;  Latin  prose  composition;  Csesar's  commen- 
taries, to  the  end  of  the  third  b^k;  Greek  grammar ;  JacoVs  Greek  Reader  (Anthon's 
edition);  arithmetic;  al^bra;  English  grammar ;  geography ;  history ;  spelling  and 
defining ;  writing ;  English  composition ;  declamation  ;  reading :  dictation. 

Famrtk  dassieal  form, — Caesar,  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  b<K)kj  Virgil's -£neid,  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book ;  Latin  grammar;  Latin  prose  composition :  Latin  prosody ; 
Greek  reader;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  to  the  end  of  first  book,  or  tne  first  book  of 
Homer's  Hiad;  Greek  grammar;  arithmetic;  algebra;  geometry,  to  the  end  of  third 
book  of  Daviee'  Legendre :  ancient  history ;  ancient  geography ;  writing ;  spelling ; 
Eoglish  composition ;  declamation. 

lyth  eUusical  form,— Six.  orations  of  Cicero;  VirgiFs  -^Ineid,  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  book;  Horace;  Latin  prosody;  Latin  prose  composition;  Greek  grammar; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  book ;  Homer's  Iliad,  to  the  end  of  the 
tiiird  book ;  Greek  prosody ;  Greek  prose  composition ;  the  general  laws  of  language ; 
ancient  geography;  modem  geogiaphy;  antiquities;  geometry, to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Da  vies' Le^ndre ;  algebra;  arithmetic;  rhetoric;  ancient  history ;  Eng- 
lish composition ;  English  declamation  composed  by  the  pupils ;  declamations  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  writing. 

LATIN  SCHOOLS,  D08TOX,  MASS. 

Sixth  cUu», —  Latin:  (I)  Regular  forms ;  Latin  into  English,  with  some  unprepared 
translation;  (2)  writing  Latin  fVt>m  dictation;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin, 
oral  and  written  exercises.  English  :  (1)  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Hawthorne's  Won- 
der Book  and  True  Stories;  (6)  either  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby  or  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare ;  and  (c)  history  of  United  States;  (2)  reail- 
ing  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  or  Whittier's  and  Longfellovr's  poems ;  (3)  language 
leasons,  including  (a)  the  study  of  the  princi]>les  of  English  grammar;  (6)  oral  and 
written  abstracts  of  the  history  and  other  reading  lessons;  and  (o)  spelling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  written  exercises.  Geography  and  history:  (1)  Physical  and  political 
geography,  with  map  drawing  of  (a)  the  United  States;  (6)  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
(o)  Die  remaining  countries  of  North  America.  [  (2)  History  of  United  States  read. 
Sm  EmgUth,  ]  Natural  or  physical  science  (to  begin  March  1) :  Physiology  and  hygiene 
(oral  instruction).  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  (1)  review;  (2)  metric 
sysEtem;  (3)  percentage,  including  commission,  profit  and  loss,  and  other  simple  appli- 
cations; ordJ  geometry,  forms  and  simple  truths.  Miscellaneous:  Writing;  gymnastics 
or  military  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Fifth  cla»i, — Latin:  (1)  Translation  of  easy  Latin  and  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books 
I  and  II;  unprepared  translation ;  (2)  writing  Latin  from  dictation;  committing  pas- 
lagee  to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin,  including  sentences  like  those 
of  Cicsar.  English:  (1)  Reading  alond  from  (a)  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales;  (6) 
Aotobiography  of  Franklin,  Fyniliar  Letters  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams,  &c. :  and  (c) 
hiftorj  of  England;  (2)  readif^?  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Holmes's,  Bryant's, 
Hid  parts  of  Scott's  poems;  (3)  language  lessons  of  Class  VI  to  be  continued.  Geog- 
twfhj  and  history:  (I)  Physical  and  political  geography,  with  map  drawing,  of  (a) 
th^  eonntrie-s  of  South  Ammca;  (6)  the  West  ladies,  &o. ;  (o)  the  countries  of  Asia 
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and  of  Africa;  ((2)  Australia,  Malaysia,  aud  otiior  islands  of  the  Pacific.  [  (2)  History 
of  England  read.  See  English.']  Natural  science :  Zoology  (oral  instruction).  Mathe- 
matics: Arithmetic,  oral  and  written;  (1)  percentage  continued,  including  simple  in- 
terest, discount,  ** problems"  in  interest,  partial  payments,  and  compound  interest; 

(2)  compound  numbei^;  (3)  ratio  and  proportion;  (4)  powers  and  roots:  (5)  mensura- 
tion, with  oral  geometry.  Miscellaneous:  Writing;  gymnastics  or  military  driU  for 
boys;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Fourth  c/oM.— Latin:  (1)  Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  III  and  IV) ;  Ovid,  about  1,000 
lines,  and  Vir^Ps  JEneid,  Book  I,  including  some  study  of  prosody ;  unprepared  transla- 
tion: (2)  writing  from  dictation;  committing  passages  to  memory:  (3)  vocabulary; 
Engiiah  into  Latin,  including  retranslationof  passages  from  Csesar.  English :  ( I )  Read- 
ing aloud  from  (a)  Church's  Stories  f  -  v  . . ,  ^  .  ^ 
the  Mast  or  Irving^s  Sketch-Book : 
aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  or                .        ^    , 

(3)  oral  and  written  exercises,  including  (a)  abstracts  of  ftutarch's  Lives  and  (6)  com- 
positions, chiefly  narratives  or  descriptions,  on  subjects  drawn  from  reading  lessons. 
French  or  German:  (I)  Pronunciation;  forms  of  regular  verbs,  &c. ;  oral  reading  and 
translations  of  easy  French  and  German ;  unprepared  translation ;  (2)  writing  French 
or  Gorman  from  dictation;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  French  or  German,  oral  and 
written  exercises.  Geography  and  history:  (1)  General  reviews  of  geography,  with 
special  attention  to  (a)  astronomical  and  physical  phenomena,  and  (b)  the  political 
and  commercial  relations  of  di£ferent  countries;  (2)  [(a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous 
Greeks  read.  See  Englinh,']  (6) history  of  Greece,  with  historical  geography.  Natural 
science:  Zoology  (oral  instruction).  Mathematics:  algebra,  including  the  generaliza- 
tions of  arithmetic.  Miscellaneous :  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics 
and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Third  oUu8. — Latin:  (1)  iBneid  (Books  II-IY);  Sallust's  Catiline;  easy  passages 
frt>m  Cicero's  works :  unprepared  translation  ;  (2)  coamiitting  passages  to  memory ; 
(3)  vocabulary ;  English  Into  Latin,  including  retranslation  of  passages  from  Sallust 
and  Cicero.  Greek:  (1)  Forms;  Greek  into  English,  including  the  translation  of 
about  25  pages  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  j  unprepared  translation :  (2)  writing  Greek 
from  dictation;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Attic  Greek,  oral  ana  written  exercises. 
English :  (1)  Reading  aloud  ftt)m  (a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Romans;  (6)  Addi- 
son^s  papers  in  the  Spectator ;  (c)  one  of  Scott's  novels ;  (2)  reading  aloud,  and  recita- 
tion of,  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  some  of  Tennyson's,  Emerson's,  and 
Wordsworth's  poems ;  (3}  writing  abstracts,  compositions,  and  translations  from  a 
foreign  language.  French  or  German :  (1)  Oral  reading;  oral  and  written  translation 
of  some  modem  prose  work ;  unprepared  translation ;  (2J  writing  from  dictation ; 
committing  passages  to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  French  or  German; 


oral  and  written  exercises.  Geojrraphy  and  history:  [(a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous 
Romans;  (6^  Macanlay's  Lays  or  Ancient  Rome.  See  JSnglisKl  (o)  History  of  Rpme, 
with  historical  geography.    Natural  or  physical  science :  Either  botany  or  physics. 


Mathematics :  Algebra,  including  the  generalizations  of  and  applications  to  arithmetic. 
Miscellaneous :  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  boys;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for 
girls. 

Second  class. — Latin:  (1)  Cicero,  four  orations;  Virgirs  Bucolics,  and  review  of 
^neid  (Books  l-IY) ;  tranalation  at  si^ht ;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory ;  (3) 
vocabulary :  English  into  Latin,  inclndinff  oral  and  written  exercises  based  upon  pas- 
sages from  Cicero.  Greek :  (I)  Anabasis  (Books  I-IV,  or  an  equivalent);  siffht  trans- 
lation of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon's  works ;  (2)  writing  Greek  from  dictation ; 
committing  passages  to  memory ;  (3)  vocabulary ;  English  into  Attic  Greek,  including 
sentences  like  those  of  Xenophon.  English:  (1)  Reading  and  study  of  (a)  one  play 
of  Shakespeare,  and  (6)  a  part  of  the  English  required  for  admission  to  college;  (2) 
recitation  of  prose  and  poetry ;  (3)  writing  translations  from  a  foreign  language^  and 
compositions.  French  or  German :  (1)  Oral  reading ;  oral  and  written  translation  of 
some  modem  prose  and  poetry;  translation  at  sight;  (2)  committing  passages  to 
memory ;  (3)  oral  and  written  exercises  in  French  or  (German  composition.  History 
and  geography :  History  and  geography  of  Greece  and  Rome  completed.  Natural  or 
phyucaf science :  Either  botany  or  physics.  Mathematics:  Algebra  through  quadratic 
equations;  algebra  and  arithmetic  reviewed ;  plane  geometry.  Miscellaneous:  Gym- 
nastics or  mlBtary  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

First  class, — Latin:  (1)  iEneid  (Books  V-IX);  Cicero,  three  orations;  translation 
at  sight;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin, 
including  oral  and  written  exercises  based  upon  passages  from  Cicero.  Greek:  (1) 
Herodotus,  selections,  and  sight  translations  of  ordinary  passages^  Homer's  Iliad 
(Books  I-III),  or  an  equivalent,  with  study  of  prosody;  (2)  committin^^  passages  to 
memory;  (3)  Greek  composition^  oral  and  written.  English :  (I)  Reading  and  study 
of  the  English  reouired  for  adnnssion  to  college ;  (2^  recitation  of  prose  and  poetry ; 
(3)  writing  translations  and  compositions.  Frencn  or  German:  (1)  Prepared  and 
sight  translations,  oral  and  written,  of  one  or  more  French  or  German  classics ;  read- 
ing a  history  of  France  or  Germany;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory ;  (3)  oral 
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nud  wriiteu  exercises  in  French  or  Grerman  composition.  Mathematics:  Plane  geome- 
try completed.  Miscellaneous:  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  boys;  c&listnonics 
aod  vocal  music  for  ku*Is. 

XoTSS.— To  meet  the  8X>ecial  needs  of  those  pupils  who  propose  to  enter  college  with 
tbe  maximum  requirements  in  mathematics  and  science  instead  of  the  maximum  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  they  will  be  allowed — if  the  circumstances  of  the  school  x>ermit  and 
the  principal  consent — (1)  to  take  the  mazlmTim  either  in  mathematics  or  in  science, 
in  place  of  either  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  of  the  first  class ;  or  (2)  to  take  the  maxi- 
mam  both  in  mathematics  and  in  science,  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  of  the 
first  class. 

In  studying  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modem,  emphasis  is  to  be  given  to  the 
oral  reading  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  The  main  objects  to  be 
Accomplished  are  ability  (I)  to  translate  readily  and  correctly  into  English;  (2)  to 
und^stand  the  language  from  reading  it,  without  the  necessity  of  translating  it  into 
Enslish. 

Not  less  than  three  hours  a  week  are  to  be  given  to  the  English  language  and  liter- 
atare  throughout  the  course. 

Of  the  twentv-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  two  hours  are  to  be  ziven  to  gymnastics 
or  miiitarv  drill  for  the  boys  and  to  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  the  girls,  and  at 
least  five  hours  —one  each  day  —  to  study. 

THE  ROUND  HILL  SCHOOL  IN  1826. 

The  coursefl  of  study  given  above  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Round  Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  fifty-four  years  ago.  This  preparatory  school  was 
established  by  Messrs.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  afterwards  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
Aster  Library  in  New  York  City,  and  George  Bancroft,  since  known  and  honored 
eTer3rwhere  as  the  greatest  of  American  historians.  These  principals  employed  ten  as- 
sistant teachers.  At  the  time  referred  to  in  The  American  Journal  of  Education 
for  1826,  which  is  my  authority  for  these  statistics,  there  were  112  boys  in  attendance. 
Seme  of  the  stndies  pursued  were  as  follows:  Greek:  33  in  seven  classes,  using  Butt- 
mann*8  Grammar,  Jacobs'  Reader,  the  Gneca  Majora,  Homer,  and  the  tragedians. 
Latin:  95  in  twelve  classes,  using  Adams'  Grammar,  Jacobs'  Reader,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
LivT,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust,  other  works  fix)m  the  wide  range  of  the 
literature  of  Rome  being  selected  whenever  thought  proper.  French :  110  in  thirteen 
classes,  the  text  books  being  Wanostrotht's  Grammar  and  Hentz's  Reader  and  Manual, 
with  selections  from  Moli^re,  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  and  other  writers  of  eminence.  The 
npper  classes  were  trained  to  speak  and  write  the  language.  Spanish :  54  in  ten  classes, 
naiDg  Sales'  translation  of  Josse's  Grammar,  the  Coleccion  Espafiola,  Don  Quijote,  Gil 
filaa,  the  Cartas  Moroeccas,  and  Comedias  de  Moratin.  German :  12  in  two  classes, 
chiefly  using  Schiller's  Thirty  Years' War.  Italian:  one  class.  Mathematics:  Arith- 
m^e,  six  classes ;  the  rest  of  the  school  pursuing  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  English :  obligatory  for  all  students ; 
grammar,  reading,  declamation,  and  composition  in  twenty-four  classes.  Gymnas- 
tics: daily  for  all  pupils.  Special  courses  in  history,  moral  philosophy,  Roman  antiq- 
uities, mercantile  arithmetic,  and  higher  mathematics  were  also  afforded. 

Tlie  recitations  and  studies  seem  to  have  occupied  from  7  to  6|  hours  daily,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  The  younger  pupils  retired  at  8,  the  others  at  9  o'clock, 
sB  arising  at  5  in  the  morning.  The  small  classes  and  the  numerous  instructors  were 
ftdmirable,  though  doubtless  expensive,  parts  of  the  training. 

Dr.  Cogswell,  distinguished  as  a  scientist,  a  literary  man,  and  a  librarian,  rests 
from  his  labors  in  an  honored  grave;  Mr.  Bancroft  is  still  with  us,  now  a  resident  of 
this  city,  and  a  diligent  and  methodical  worker  In  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  Though 
the  Roand  Hill  School  was  closed  long  ago,  its  example  and  its  work  are  not  lost.^ 

'  Ttw  IbDowing  eztnets  from  the  annoimoement  of  this  excellent  aosdemy  for  the  year  1826  are 
vvfthy  of  fineah  and  frequent  peniBal,  both  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  dlstingnlsbed  men  on  impor- 
ts topies  and  as  showing  a  sobriety  and  width  of  ooltore  onhappily  too  seldom  found  at  any  time  in 
^  vwk  of  edneation : 

IHacttsn  aeknowledges  a  twofold  object:  the  onltare  of  the  haman  powers  and  preparation  for 
actosl  lUft.  If  (be  last  is  made  the  sole  obti^t,  education  neglects  its  most  exalted  office  and  becomes 
nkMVTisBt  to  WDildljjknidenoe.  *  *  •  The  knowledge  which  is  to  be  of  daUy  use  has  nnqueetion- 
attr  the  lEat  eislm.    Bot  we  are  not  to  stop  there.    *  ^    * 

we  MBtfder  Uml  stody  of  the  Bngllsh  language  of  the  first  importance.    One  instructor  is  excln* 

r  declamation  may  be  taught  as  well  as  Miy  other,  and 


wo  esBttder  Um  stady  of  the  Bngllsh  language 
««%4ovotodtoflloeQtton.    •    •    •    The  art  of  d< 
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COURSES  PREPARATORY  TO  HIGHER  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  scientiiio  departments  of  colleges  and  to 
schools  of  science  are  not  so  great  as  those  for  admission  to  classical  collegiate  courses. 
The  8.pplicant  must  pass  an  examination  in  common  English  branches  and  in  a  certain 
amount  of  history,  algebra,  geometry,  and  miscellaneous  subjects.  This  amount  may 
best  be  shown  by  stating  the  higher  studies  which  must  have  been  pursued  by  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  several  leading  institutions.  The  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  examines  applicants  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  geog- 
raphy, in  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and  in  the  first  four  books  of  Chauve- 
net^s  geometry.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  requires  an  equal 
quantity  of  mathematics.  The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  exam- 
ines in  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  algebra  and  geometry,  in  the  definitions  and 
elementary  problems  of  trigonometry,  and  in  universal  history.  The  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  include  alge- 
bra through  equations  of  the  second  degree,  plane  geometry,  and  French  grammar 
through  irregular  verbs,  and  the  reading  of  two  books  of  Charles  XU  or  an  equiva- 
lent. The  requirements  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvanl  University  are 
unusually  rigid.  In  addition  to  the  customary  mathematics,  plane  and  analytical  trigo- 
nometry is  expected  of  all  applicants,  and  advanced  algebra  and  solid  geometry  are 
also  required  for  admission  to  two  of  the  more  mathematical  courses.  The  elements 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  four  books  of  Cffisar,  and  four  of  Virgil,  and  the  trans- 
lation at  sight  of  easy  German  or  French  make  up  the  requirements  in  science  and 
the  languages. 

Preparatory  schools  do  not  rest  content  with  preparing  their  pupils  to  pass  the 
average  examination  for  admission  to  a  scientific  school.  Branches  are  taught  which 
enable  students  to  pursue  with  ease  and  advantage  the  higher  courses  upon  which  they 
intend  to  enter.  The  elements  of  natural  science,  the  rudiments  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  subjects  which  afford  general  culture  are  given  prominence.  Frequently 
the  scientific  course  is  the  classical  course,  with  Latin  and  Greek  omitted  and  the 
time  required  for  its  completion  shortened.    Sometimes  the  most  elementary  studies 

each  indiyidaal  Boon  attains  that  degree  of  excellence  wbich  bis  genius  allows.    Exercises  in  writing 
English  are  early  commenced  and  never  relinquished. 

Connected  with  the  school  there  are  native  teachers  of  the  four  most  important  continental  lan- 
guages, the  French,  Spsnish,  German,  and  Italian.       *       *       * 

we  do  not  mean  to  carry  a  just  admiration  of  the  classics  to  an  excess.  Of  the  boys  who  have  thus 
far  been  offered  as.  there  are  some  to  whom  we  have  taught  no  Latin,  and  more  who  have  no  Greek. 
Yet  we  have  provided  the  means  of  pursuing  classic  learning  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired. 

The  question  respecting  the  relative  advantage  of  literary  and  scientific  puraufte  has  been  mnoh 
agitateu.  We  Uror  the  former,  because  they  exercise  intimate  and  direct  influence  on  morals;  but 
education  would  be  imperfect  without  the  latter.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  time  is  assigned 
to  the  mathematios.  we  consider  the  study  of  them  in  connection  with  the  languages  as  essential 
to  the  best  discipline  of  the  mind.  *  *  *  Each  individual  is  to  be  educated  acconling  to  his  powers, ' 
and  fitted  to  serve  his  country  in  some  useful  station.  But  where  an  opportunity  Is  offered,  more 
must  be  attempted  than  merely  to  prepare  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  society ;  the  stores  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning  are  to  be  opened,  ana  according  to  the  talents  of  the  individual  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  such  as  may  improve  the  mind,  or  confer  valuable  skill,  or  impart  usefhl  Information, 
or  funiish  we  materials  of  thought,  are  to  be  porsuod. 

Tet  the  great  end  of  general  education  is  to  inculcate  those  principles  which  may  be  the  guide  of  life 
and  conduct.  *  *  *  Acquaintance  with  a  particular  science  may  prepare  for  a  particmar  station: 
but  the  principles  of  virtue  and  prudence  are  of  universal  value,  and,  in  connection  with  habita  of 
intellectual  action  and  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures,  form  the  characteristics  of  liberal  education. 
These  principles  are  universally  the  same  in  whatever  age  they  may  have  been  uttered,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage they  may  have  been  expressed.  Here  is  the  reason  whv  the  ancient  orators,  poets,  and  philoso* 
{there  are  still  to  be  read.  Moral  truths  are  eternal  ones.  The  aspect  of  every  science  is  changing  as 
ast  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  and  new  investigations  render  ancient  treatises  obsolete.  Both  Homer 
and  Herodotus  cannot  become  antiquated  until  simplicity  and  moral  feeling  change  their  nature,  nor 
th»  works  of  men  like  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes  lose  their  di/nity  till  the  laws  of  finished  b^mty 
and  eloquence,  till  reason  and  sentiment,  become  differently  modifieo.  Nor  will  these  and  some  few 
other  ancient  writers  cease  to  be  of  practical  value  till  the  number  of  powerful  writers  shall  have 
grown  so  large  as  to  hide  them  in  the  crowd,  or  the  light  of  genius  have  shed  abroad  its  bright  beama 
so  abundantly  as  to  outshine  their  lustre.    *    *    * 

We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  uniting  physical  with  moral  education.  *  *  *  The 
whole  subject  of  the  union  of  moral  and  physical  education  is  a  great  deal  simpler  than  it  may  at  first 
appear.  And  here,  too,  we  may  say  thai  we  were  the  first  in  the  new  continent  to  connect  gynrnaa- 
ties  with  a  purely  hterary  establishment.    •    *    * 

To  be  spitfed  the  necessity  of  punishing  is  one  great  olgect  in  discipline,  and  that  can  be  done  only 
by  preventing  faults.  Hence  the  superiority  of  precautionary  discipline  for  boys,  for  whom.  Indeed, 
no  other  is  suited.  For  how  can  you  expect  the  hard  virtues  of  industry  and  self  denial  to  oe  exer- 
cised by  those  who  have  as  yet  neither  fixed  habits  nor  established  principles,  unless  they  are  assisted 
lu  doing  what  is  right  and  defended  against  all  temptations  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  resistt  *    * 
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arc  iutroduccd.  It  is  not  necessary  in  describing  courses  to  mention  the  more  element- 
ary studies  when  they  occur,  or  even  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physical  geography, 
English  composition,  and  United  States  history,  which  are  common  to  all.  The  sci- 
entific department  of  the  Columbia  Qrammar  School,  in  which  preparation  is  made 
for  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  provides  instruction  in 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  physiology,  astronomy,  logic,  English  literature,  and  po- 
litical economy.  The  Berkeley  Gymnasium,  a  school  preparatory  to  the  University 
of  California,  has  a  scientific  course  four  years  in  length.  The  first  two  years  are 
devoted  to  the  usual  studies,  with  chemistry  and  geology  added.  The  remaining 
years  of  the  course  are  divided  as  follows : 

Second  class:  First  term,  German  or  French  and  algebra  throughout  the  term; 
United  States  history  and  Roman  history,  half  a  term  each.  Second  term,  German  oi 
Frmch  throughout  the  term,  rhetoric  and  geometry  four-fifths  of  the  term,  Roman 
history  one-hiuf  of  the  term,  nistory  and  arithmetic  one-fifth  of  the  term.  Essays  are 
required  throughout  the  year. 

First  class:  First  term,  algebra  and  German  or  French  throughout  the  term ;  United 
States.  Grecian,  and  Roman  history,  each  one-half  term.  Second  term,  German  or 
French  and  gramma  r  of  grammars  throughout  the  term,  rhetoric  four-fifths  of  the 
term,  geome^  three-fifths,  algebra  and  arithmetic  two-fifths,  and  historical  review 
one-fiuh.    Original  speeches  continue  throughout  both  terms. 

The  preparation  for  higher  scientific  education  receives  much  attention  in  W'illiston 
Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  The  Junior  class  in  its  scientific  department  pursues 
only  elementary  branches.  The  studies  of  the  other  classes  are  as  follows  (the  figures 
denote  the  number  of  hours  occupied  weekly  in  class  room  exercises) : 

Junior  wUddle  doss.  —  First  term:  Algebra  (Loomis),  5;  anatomy  and  physiology 
(Hitchcock),  5;  ancient  history  (Swinton),  or  Latin  with  Junior  class,  5;  freehand 
drawing,  2;  English  readings^  with  spelling,  1.  Second  term:  Algebra,  continued,  5 ; 
xoolojo^  (Dana),  5;  modem  nistory,  or  Latin  with  Junior  class,  5;  outline  drawing,  2; 
Engluli  readings,  with  spelling,  1.  Third  term :  Algebra,  completed^  5 ;  botany  (Gray), 
5;  Oonstitution  and  Government  of  th»  United  States,  or  Latin  with  Junior  class,  5; 
I>erspective  drawing,  2;  English  readinsrs,  with  spelling,  1. 

MiddUeUisi. —  First  term:  Geometrv  (Wentwoith),  5;  physical  geography  ^Guyot), 
4 ;  lectures  on  physics,  1 ;  rhetoric,  or  Latin  with  Junior  middle  class,'  5 ;  drawing  from 
iDodels,  3;  Englic^  readings,  1.  Second  term :  Geometry,  continued,  5 ;  physics  (Avery), 
with  lectures,  5;  English  literature,  or  Latin  with  junior  middle  class,'  5;  geometrical 
drawing,  3;  English  readings,  I.  Third  term:  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry 
(Chanvenet),  5;  physics,  with  lectures,  5;  English  literature,  or  Latin  with  junior 
middle  class,' 5;  projections,  3;  English  readings,  1. 

Senior  ela»s. —  Seniors  will  select  m>m  this  schedule,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  oonne  to  be  pursued,  taking  not  less  than  20  hours  of  work  a  week :  First  term: 
Spherical  trigonometry,  astronomy  (LoomisJ,  5;  descriptive  geometry  (Church),  5; 
chemistry  (Roecoe's  elementary),  5;  political  economy,'  5;  Latin,  with  middle  clas- 
sical claim,' 5;  architectural  drawing,  4;  English  readings,!.  Second  term:  Astron 
omy,  surveying  (Gillespie),  5 ;  analytical  geometry  (Peck J,  5;  chemistry^  with  labora- 
tory practice,  8;  psychology  (Hopkins),'  5;  Latin,  with  middle  classical  class,'  5i 
mechanical  drawing,  4 ;  English  readings,  I.    Third  term :  Surveying,  with  fiela 

Eractioe,  8;  mechanics  (Todnunter),  5;  geology  (Dana).  5;  ethics  (Haven),'  5; 
«tin,with  middle  classical  class,'  r>;  plotting  and  toposrrapny,  4;  English  readings,  1. 
All  cl4i9$e9. — English  composition  once  a  month  and  declamation  twice  a  term. 

TABLE  VIII.— SUPERIOR  IXSTKUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  instiiiction  of  women  will  be  found  in 
Table  VUI  of  the  appendix.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions, 
instmctors,  and  pupils  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive : 


I 

I  1870. 


1871.  j  1872.      1873. 


XoLoflnstitQtkms....  33 
Xo).  of  iBBtract4mi  —  378 
Ko  ofttodenU 5.337 


136 

l.lfi3 

12,811 


I  175  205 
I  1.617  I  2.120 
11.288  24,613 


1874. 


1875. 


209 
2.285  , 


222 
2,406 


23.445  23,795 


1876. 


225 
2.404 
23.856 


1877. 


220 
2.805 
23.022 


1878.   1870.  1880. 


225  ,      227  , 


227 

2, 478  I  2. 323  I  2, 340 
23, 639  i24, 605  25, 780 


'  In  the  place  of  these  sabjocta  a  two  years'  coarse  ia  French  or  Gorman  is  open  to  members  of  the 
middle  a»d  senior  classes.  Partial  coarse  pnpils  can  take  French  or  German  at  any  period  of  their 
««ane  tkat  maj  be  nfoeesary. 
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Table  VIII.  —  Summat*tj  of  slatisHcs  of  inatitu 


Alabama .... 
California.... 
Coni^ectioat . 
Delaware  .... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loaiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoari 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 
Ohio 


States. 


Oregon \ . 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Corps  of  instruction. 

i 

Students.! 

1 

4 

q*i 

>> 

of  institutions. 

tea 

51 

3 

p. 

a 

a 

g 

C 

S. 

1 

3 

H   ! 

1    . 

S 

a 

s 

1 

a 

s 

10 

80| 

19 

61 

11 

163 

2 

32i 

6  • 

26 

5 

46 

2 

9  1 

4 

5 

1 

20 

9 

3 

6 

2 

37 

17 

M26 

38 

75 

17 

505  i 

12 

bSS  ; 

18 

58 

.7 

221  . 

11 : 

3 

8 

2 

36 

33 

7 

26 

7 

240 

14; 

3 

11 

4 

98 

19 

152 

M 

101 

1:0 

627 

19 

4 

15 

15 

157 

•*io 

620 
53 

0 

5 
44 

55 

190 

48 

142 

1 

42 

» 

10  . 

1 

9 

18 

3 

15 

25 

59 

14 

45 

8 

378! 

16 

181 

20 

155 

21 

689  ' 

6 

0 

4 

15! 

29 

8  i 

21 

3 

164 

2 

24 

10 

14 

8 

22 

16 

216 

43 

173 

29 

817 

60 

16 

44 

6 

177  i 

13 

&146 

34 

107 

15 

■230 

12 

1  . 

11 

0 

35 

14 

142 

45 

97 

5 

268 

26 

7 

19 

4 

163 

15 

107^ 

•      20 

87 

21 

383 

53' 

15 

38 

12 

207 

10 

5 

5 

94 

13 

114 

41  i 

73 

8 

2:6 

3 

22 

6 

16 

2 

54 

4 

W5| 

5  ; 

23 

154 

227 

.2.106, 

522  1 

1.580 

234 

6,378 

a  Clasaiflcation  not  reported  in  oU  cases. 
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Stodento. 

VuDber  in  ooQegiato 
deputment. 


I 
I 

e 
1 


453 
SI 


35 


»7 

1,1»5 

429 

55 

01 

56 

1.109 

24C 

59 

251 

823 


0 
125 

163  1 
7  ^ 
28  ' 
12 
61 


201 


5 

a 


S 

•a 
C 

6  I 
0  I 
7 
0 
6 
18 

3 
3 

4 
13 
3 

21 


47  . 
590 
939 

30 

mj 

2M 


528 


250 

1,011 

427 

91 

780 

aoe 
in 


5 

11 

60 
5 

10 

40 
534 

23 
198 


238  ; 

2  I 
72 

8  '. 


11,422  2,»)0 


t 

s. 
g 

S 

s 
c 

3 

O 

H 


li 

•eg 

o  Ec 

-I 

if 
28 
?l 

!l 
'I 


0994 

9 

0247  1 

1 

o285  1.. 

74 

1 

02,072 

14 

ol,426 

8 

96 

1 

0442 

2 

169 

1 

01,990 

418 

348 

0356 

ol.STO 

o44 

ol60 

01.054 

ol,977 

50 

0350 

299 

o3,277 

o711  I 
ol,  198 

ol60  ' 

01,236 

423 

ol,612 

o775 

180 

01.256 

277 


204      025,780 


1  I 
9  I 
13 


151 


Librariea. 


B 

7,650  I 
5,057 
2,100  , 
1,500  ' 
7,978 

27,650 
2,000 
1,971 
1,000 

15,990 
1.750 
3,131 
7,920 

47,  As 

640 

850 

6,803 

10,870 

800 

2,900 

2,650 

27,636 
6,660 

18,596 
600 

17,300 
750 

12,150 
1,423 
1,000 
8,400 


5,925 


251,695 


fi- 
ll 

I 

a 


30 
350 


0 
155 
175 


10 
278 
900 

15 


150 
523 

10 
614 

25 
225 

50 
124 


60 


25 


8,256 


Property,  income,  6ic. 


121  . 
50  ; 

1,169  ' 
20 
46 
20 

3.120 


5  o- 

5  e^ 


B 


$408,000 

22,000 

68,000 

24,000 

403,600 

605,100 

55,000 

40,000 

130,000 

516,000 

120,000 

93,000 

76,700 

1,065.500 

50,000 

42,000 

231,000 

687,000 

30,000 

.    125,000 

110,000 

1,461,259 

282,000 

894,000 

85,000 

575,000 

26,000 

862,000 

74,000 

96,000 

419,600 

15,000 

240,250 


$0  I  $0 

25,000  I        1,500 


12,000  ! 


960  ' 

1,000 ; 


0 

0 

!   20,000 
1   47,000 

1,600  ' 
1,700 

1 

;  406,486 
( 

34,850 

i 

! 

' 

9, 510, 900 


72,000 

0 

100,000 


1,000  I 

0 
6,100 


62,968  2,274 

32,400 


11.950 


80,000 


10,190 


829,994 


700 


1,800 


68,844 


11 

Mi 

B 


$12,000 

16,500 

4,500 

3,000 

44,338 

33,246 

7,670 

•J,  000 

10,000 

64,740 

n,200 

5,100 

3,200 

67,948 

7,490 

2,400 

38,407 

65,833 


11,890 
6,000 
82,725 
14,000 
51,929 


59,006 
1,200 

34,600 
7,520 


31,000 
4,250 
30,800 


736,987 


b  S«x  not  reported  in  all  caaes. 
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Degrees  confeired  hy  institutions  for  the  superior  inHtruction  of  xcomen. 


SUtes. 


feS  Sri 

M  2  Slates.  M  | 


Alabama 62   '  Miaaouri 50 

Delaware 2  ||  New  Hampshire IB 

Georgia 140  !|  New  Jersey 24 

Illinois I      53  j|  New  York 36 

Indiana i       2  [  North  Carolina 4 

Iowa I      21  j   Ohio 15 

Kansas 6  v  Pennsylvania 51 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


12 

G 

13 

50 

Minnesota j      10 


97  i:  South  Carolina 16 


I  Tennessee. , |  87 

'  Texas '  13 

!  Vermont 9 

I  Virginia j  46 

I  Wisconsin 4 


^^^^^*PP* 31    I  Total I      868 


In  1870  the  Office  received  reports  from  33  institations  for  the  superior  instruction 
of  women  and  from  77  which  admitted  both  sexes,  and  had  knowledge  of  20  others 
from  which  no  definite  information  was  received.  Of  the  number  reporting,  81  were 
under  the  auspices  of  religious  denominations;  of  the  remainder  the  larger  proportion 
were  maintained  by  private  enterprise.  These  institutions  did  invaluable  work,  but 
wanted  some  of  the  essentials  that  make  up  Ike  scheme  of  liberal  education  for  men. 
Five  institutions  which  in  1870  admitted  both  sexes  were  endowed  wholly  or  in  part 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  university  lands.  These,  together  with  Yassar  College,  were 
in  a  position,  if  endowment  only  be  considered,  to  maintain  the  standards  which  give 
character  to  the  leading  colleges  for  men.  The  State  universities,  however,  from 
their  location  in  the  newer  States,  were  subject  to  many  influences  which  lowered  their 
standards  for  the  time  being.  They  have  proved  the  familiar  saying  that  coUep^es 
and  universities  are  a  growth.  Several  colleges  in  which  coeducation  was  allowed 
fair  trial  in  1870  were  not  fully  committed  to  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  as 
they  offered  partial,  special,  or  ladies'  courses,  not  unlike  the  popular  courses  in  ladies' 
seminaries.  Bates  College,  Maine,  required  an  entrance  examination  upon  the  studies 
which  are  regarded  as  furnishing  the  best  preparation  for  liberal  culture,  and  main- 
tained one  uniform  obligatory  course  for  both  sexes,  but  the  number  of  women  then 
on  the  roll  was  too  small  to  give  this  example  much  weight  in  the  discussion  of 
collegiate  education  for  women.  All  things  considered,  of  the  various  colleges  open 
to  women  in  1870  Yassar  was  most  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  high  order  of  work.  It 
bad  ample  resources  and  a  sure  promise  of  large  patronage. 

The  progress  during  the  decade  in  the  provisions  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
women  has  been  marked  and  satisfactory.  In  1870  Michigan  University  and  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  were  opened  to  women  ;  in  1872,  Cornell  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Yermont.  Boston  University,  which  completed  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  in  1873,  admitted  both  sexes  on  the  same  conditions.  Smith  Col- 
lege and  Wellesley  were  organized  in  1875.  In  1879  the  Harvard  Annex  went  into 
operation. 

The  position  taken  by  several  well  established  colleges  in  admitting  women  to  their 
curriculum  on  an  equality  with  young  men  has  operated  to  raise  the  standard  as  well 
as  to  modify  past  theories  of  woman's  education. 

Table  VIII  presents  the  summarized  statistics  of  227  institutions,  variously  desig- 
nated as  colleges,  institutes,  seminaries,  &c.    Probably  they  do  not  present  greater 
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diversity  in  Btandards,  curriculum,  and  cquipmout  thfin  the  institutions  for  men  re- 
ported in  Table  IX.  A  comparuion  of  the  items  reported,  property  valuation,  source 
of  income,  &c.,  shows  that  the  colleges  for  women  have  not  been  aided  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  those  for  men.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the  colleges  for  women  is 
25,7^0,  distribnted  as  follows :  6,378  in  preparatory  departments,  11,422  in  regular 
courses,  2,200  in  special  or  partial  courses,  204  graduate  students,  and  5,576  students 
the  classification  of  whom  was  not  reported.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  is 
666,  of  which  very  few,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  reported  from  the  New  England  States. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  five  colleges  for  women  in  the  State  of  New  York 
included  in  the  report  of  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  are  not  embraced 
ju  this  summary.  The  statistics  of  these  will  bo  found  in  Table  IX.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  is  the  development  of  the  departments  of 
art  and  music.  The  course  pursued  places  these  branches  in  their  true  rank  as  essential 
parts  of  a  liberal  education. 

REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Tho  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  in  several  colleges  and  the  Harvard 
Annex  for  women ; 

VASSAK  COLLEOB.   POUGHKEKrBIB.  N.  T. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  tho  college  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  ^ood 
health,  and  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character.  None  will  he  received 
for  a  shorter  period  than  the  current  academic  year. 

Candidates  for  the  freshman  class  are  examined  in  the  following  studies  (equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted  for  the  test  books  or  an  hors  named) : 

English  grammar,  including  analysis  of  sentences;  Hart's  Rhetoric ;  geography ; 
history  of  the  United  States ;  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system ;  Olney's  Uni- 
versity Algebra,  thronsh  quadratic  equations;  Ohanvenefs  Geometry,  first  three 
books.  B^des  English  and  Latin,  one  other  language  is  required;  this  may  be 
Greek,  French,  or  German,  according  to  the  student's  choice.  In  Latin,  grammar, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  etymology  and  of  the  general  rules  of  syntax  and 
prosody,  including  hexameters ;  Csesar,  four  books ;  Virgil,  six  books  of  the  .£neid 
and  six  Eclogues;  Cicero,  six  orations;  pronunciation  after  the  Boman  method.  In 
Greek  (elective),  Cnrtius's  Grammar^  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  two  books.  In  German 
(elective),  grammar,  Fischer-Ahn's  First  Coarse  and  Heun-Ahn's  Synopsis,  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnholm,  and  Schiller's  WilholmTell.  In  French  (elective),  grammar.  La 
Fontaine's  Fables,  Follet's  Les  Princes  de  I'Art,  B6cher's  College  Plays. 

BIUTU  COLLKGR,  NOUTHAMTTOX,  MASS. 

To  i>nter  the  first  class  the  applicant  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English 
grammar  and  orthography ;  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  (Harkness  and  Goodv/in 
preferred)]  Harkness's  Latin  Prose,  first  and  second  parts;  the  Catiline  of  Sallust; 
seven  orations  of  Cicero ;  the  first  six  books  of  Virgil's  A^neid ;  four  books  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad;  Jones's  Greek  Prose,  first  oishteen  exercises ; 
arithmetic;  Loomis's  Algebra  (or  any  standard  university  algebra),  tnrough  quadratic 
<qnations;  and  four  books  of  geometry.    Equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

Students  are  also  ad  vis  d  to  studv  the  first  half  of  Otto's  French  grammar,  or  its 
c<ialvalent,  before  entering  the  college,  although  this  will  not  be  insisted  upon  at 
present  as  a  requisite  for  admission. 

WKLLESLKT  COLLEGK,  \VBLLE.SLRY,  MASS. 

La  tin  grammar,  including  i)ro80<ly ;  Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  or 
an  equivalent  in  Abbott,  Arnold,  Allen  and  Greenough,  or  Harkness;  C»sar,  Gallic  War, 
Books  I-rV;  Cicero,  seven  orations;  Virgil,  ^neid.  Books  I-VI  (equivalents  in  Latin 
will  be  accepted);  Greek  grammar;  Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  with  tho  accents; 
Xenophon,  Anabasis,  three  books;  Iliad,  three  books;*  arithmetic,  including  the  metric 
BjTstem  of  weights  and  measures;  Olney's  Complete  School  Algebra  (with  additional 
examples  from  Olney's  University  Algebra),  through  involution,  evolution,  radicals, 
qnadnitic  equations,  ratio,  proportion,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression. 

■PrepMation  in  Greek  for  1880  is  advised  but  not  reqnirod.  In  September,  1881,  it  will  be  required 
htm  su  candidates  for  the  general  college  course,  but  not  from  candiuatee  for  the  scientific  conrse. 
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HAHYABD  AKMBX,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

(PrivAte  collegiate  instroction  for  women.) 

Any  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  instruction  here  offered  who  presents  herself  at  the 
Harvard  University  preliminary  examination  for  women  and  passes  satisfactorily  in 
the  following  subjects:  English;  physical  geography ;  elementaiv  botany  or  physics; 
elementary  arithmetic,  algebra  through  qua^atic  equations,  plane  geometry;  his- 
tory ;  and  any  two  of  the  four  languages,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek,  at  least 
one  of  the  two  chosen  being  a  modem  language. 

OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  pi-eceding  summary  does  not  exhibit  the  total  provision  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  Many  of  the  institutions  reporting  in  Table  IX  admit  both  sexes. 
The  number  of  women  in  these  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  as  the  sex  of  students 
is  not  specified  in  all  returns.  So  far  as  reported,  the  number  of  female  students  em- 
braced in  Table  IX  is  8,295:  5,545  in  preparatory  departments,  1,618  in  the  classical, 
and  1,132  in  the  scientific  courses. 

Women  are  also  admitted  to  many  schools  of  science  (Table  X),  but  the  number  is 
not  stated,  save  for  the  preparatory  departments,  which  show  a  total  of  367.  So  far, 
then,  as  specified  in  the  returns  received  at  the  Office,  the  total  of  female  students  in 
mixed  colleges  in  1880  was  8,662,  of  which  number  5,1)12  were  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  (incorporated  in 
1877)  is  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  object  for  which  it  was  created.  It  extends 
aid,  interest,  and  sympathy  into  all  the  departments  of  any  university  in  the  State 
which  offers  its  educational  privileges  to  women.  The  following  are  the  classes  of 
beneficiaries  to  whom  loans  or  gifts  may  be  made  by  the  executive  committee : 

(1)  Young  women  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  course  of  study  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  any  university  in  Massachusetts;  (2)  young  women 
who,  having  received  a  degree  from  any  Massachusetts  university,  desire  to  pursue  in 
any  place  additional  courses  of  study ;  (3)  young  womeu  who,  having  been  honorably 
graduated  from  any  college  or  university  in  any  State,  desire  to  pursue  in  Massachu- 
setts professional  or  higher  liberal  studies  as  candidates  for  professional  or  the  higher 
academic  degrees ;  (4)  young  women,  not  graduates  of  any  college  or  university,  who 
may  be  pursuing  professionsQ  studies  in  any  university  in  Massachusetts. 

The  society  brings  a  powerful  influence  to  bear  upon  every  proposed  measure  for 
extending  the  means  of  higher  education  for  women,  as  was  illustrated  in  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls.  It  labors  to  excite  and  maintain  interest 
in  the  cause  by  discussion  in  social  meetings  and  by  the  publication  of  information. 
Much  of  the  work  accomplished  is  necessarily  such  as  cannot  be  represented  in  a  re- 
port, but  the  record  of  collegiate  education  for  women  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  this  valuable  auxiliary. 

The  Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home  published  its  seventh  annual  report  the 
present  year.    For  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  152  of  the  abstracts. 

TABLE  IX. —  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEOES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  ntunber  of  this  class  of  institutionss 
with  iustructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1871  to  1880, 
inclusive : 


200 
2,062     8.040 
XumbtT  of  students 40, 827  45, 617 


Number  of  institations . 
Number  of  instmotors . . 


187L   1  1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


823  {  843 
3, 106  '  3, 783 
52,053  56,602 


1875. 


855 
3,900 
58,804 


1876.  j  1877. 

856  !      351 

3, 020  3, 908 

.'>6.48l  67,334 


187a 


1870.    I  1880. 


358  I      364  {      364 

3, 885  '  4, 241     4, 160 
57.087  '60,011   50,504 
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Table  IX. — Summary  ofslatUtics  of 


Preparatory  department. 


Students. 


Stiitos  and  Terri- 
tories. 


I  ill 


5!.a, 


Alabama 4 

Arkansas  i  4 

California 13 

3 
3 
1 
7 


10 
.28  |80 

14  32 
10  43 

8   13 

15  22 

8  30 

3     4 

I 

9  17 

.|  7  I  3 


Colorade 

Connecticut  ... 

Delaware , 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiona 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 9  22 

Minnesota 6     1 

Mississippi 4     9 

Missouri 14  23 

Nebraska j  4  13 

Nevada '  l  !  1 

New  Hampshire  J  1  ' . . 

New  Jersey 4    . . . 

Now  York 29  85 

North  Carolina..    8  10 

Ohio.   35   85 

Oregon 8  18 

Pennsylvania 27  54 

Ehode  Island 1  | . . . 

South  Carolina...    8  I  8 
Tennessee  .......  20  ,32 

Texas 0  15 

Vermont '  2    ... 

Virginia I  8     3 

West  Virginia...;  4     5 

Wisconsin 8     6 

Dist.ofColumbia  I  5  |  6 

Utah 1     3 

Washington 2  5 


32 

0528 

al,205 

a239 


224 

a2, 616 

al,376 

al,670 

772 

G92 

a585 

70 

254 

110 

a950 

a288 


82 
255 


50 


148  I  76 
1,654  {  595 
404 
524 
217 
220 
02 


977 
555 
472 
481 
50 
243 

110  I 

547  I  328 
157 


10 
22 
45 
c80 


Collegiate  department. 


40 
e639  I 
384  I 
e606 
93 
136 
140 


6  ....! 
567  76  ! 
593  ....' 
366  I  95  ; 

50  !.... 
127  ....| 
05  ....' 


11 


76 

683   635  '  48 

0604  '  5G7  I  31 

548   432  I  116 

48    22   26 


126 
c60  ' 
160  ] 
90  : 
222 
105 
Clio 


10  36 


108  171 
104  |l83 
165  ....  I 
291  .... 


51 

32 

145 

25 

73 

5 

45 

202 

105 

156 

50 

117 

38 

40 

100 

156 

116 

62 

26 

178 

24 


417 

291 

800 
57 

951 
59 

460 
2,081 
1,160 
1,296 

823 

1,224 

92 

431 
1.146 
1.899 
1,111 

351 

284 
1, 735 

117 


Students 

in  classical 

course. 


Students 

in  scientific 

course. 


156 

6275 

dl8 

832 


03,054  2,408 

324 

328   318 

10 

o3,  073  2, 184 

794 

554  1  300 

245 

1,906  1,443 

463 

c850 
153 


228 
<;66L 


282     59 

29   ...., 
592    .... 
157      .. 
573  '  54  . 


d317 

de690 

(^523 

^403 

dllB 

141 

46 

<413 

d806 

dl,673 

dl20 

118 

05 

(2269 


15       247  247 

71       688  477 

439  3, 512  d2, 009 
70       894  j       296 

263  ,2,621  ;d;l,227 


37       502 
300   2,454 


0408 

1,204 

567 


,    257 
1,031     233  i 


55 
375 


4^ 
433   103  I 


133 
047 
340  , 
159  i 
a83  ' 


406 

161 

1 

251 

104 

50 

38 

no 

23  I 
195 

61 

452 
340 
08 

142 

251 

1 

195 

10 

76 

17 
40 
146 
52 
18 
65 
19 
95 
44 
3 


247 
256 
,020 
865 
102 
703 
200 
678 
154 


dl08 

dl,472 

d244 

d218 

368 

169 

94 

128 

115 

258 

94 


8  i    117  1 


64 

57 

d4 

9 


27 

diss 

89 

127 
d57 


17 
28 
34 

d40 

20 

1 

d49 
14 


10 

162 

1 


254 

140 

82 

127 

19 


4 
11 
82 
78 
107 
14 
18 


d387       508 


dl02 

458  I 
d87 


4 

265 


21 

221 

84 


46 

170 


51 


I 


128 
50 

121 
12 


S3 


336 
3 

19 


Total 364  694  fl2«,i:!8  IK.COli  r),r,45  c6,930  5.085   903   3,466  32,553'adl4,660'dl,618  A3, Oil  1.132 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  uU  cnsrH. 

b  Includes  148  sex  not  given. 

e  Classification  not  reported  iu  all  ciuses. 


d  A  small  number  of  scientific  students  included  here. 
e  Includes  57  sex  not  given. 
/  Includes  165  sex  not  given. 
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Property,  income,  Sec. 


ta 

pi 

in 

Irf 

o  8 

fl'S 

5* 

dS 

fr 

2'2 

fc5 

Ba 

t^ 

C8-S 

5-5 

^■t 

& 

& 

418. 159  2,225,915 


g  IzicladeA  24  sex  not  given. 
k  IndndcB  20  sex  not  given. 
i  Inclndet  149  sex  not  given. 


j  Includrs  243  sex  not  given. 
k  Congressional  appropriation. 
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Summary  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  1880. 


Location. 

• 

J 

u 

a 

Number  admitted. 

Number  rc\Ject«d  for 
deficiency  in— 

Conditioned  in— 

'       1 
t 

•§.  ? 

Name. 

a 

CS 

H 

& 

1 

11 

1 

1 

ja 

"3 

1 

1 

5 

i 

a 
1 

University  of  Alabama* 

1 
Tuscaloosa^  Ala 105 

79 
440 

17 
11 
28 

18 
14 
28 
50 
23 
101 

' 

?« 

Arkansas  Indnstrial 

University. 
College  of  St  Angostine 
Wesleyan  University* . 
Illinois  "Wesleyan  Uni- 

FayettcviUe, Ark . . . 
Benicia.Cal 

475 

17 
77 
28 

80 
14 
44 
80 
28 
146 

45 
9 
16 
68 
13 

13 
4 

42 
25 
61 
36 

35 
57 
13 
96 
18 
74 

50 
25 
40 
113 

101 
40 
24 
98 

15  j    5 

5 

10 

11 

0 

15 

5 

8 

Middletown,Conn.. 
Bloomington,  HI 

Galesburg,  HI 

Galesburg,  HI 

Lake  Forest,  HI 

Monmouth,  HI 

Eock  Island,  HI 

Urbana,IU 

32     36 

60 

15 

5 

3 

5 

' 

5 

versity. 
Knox  College 

5 



1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Lombard  University. . . 
Lako  ForestUniversitv* 

Monmouth  College 

Angustana  College  .... 
lllinoia  Industrial  Uni- 

1 

.... 

1 
84 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

versity. 

Concordia  CoUege 

Franklin  CoUege 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . . . 

Franklin,  Ind 

HarteviUe,  Ind 

Irvlngton,  Ind 

Merom,  Ind  -  t 

8 
16 
57 
12 

7 
8 
30 
18 
51 
28 

85 
49 
9 
24 
12 

43 

1 

Hartsville  University . . 

Butler  University*  .... 
Union   Christian    Col- 

5 

1 

4 
1 

10 
6 

6 

lege. 
Borlham  College 

Bichmond,Ind 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . . 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Fayette,  Iowa 

MtPleasanMowa.. 
Pella,Iowa 

4 

6 
1 

1 
1 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

GrisTToId  College 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

German  College 

Central  University  of 

Iowa. 
Tabor  College 

4 
0 

1 

0 

0 

.... 

8 
0 

8 
0 

Tabor.Iowa 

Western,  Iowa 

New  Liberty, Ky... 

Grand  Cotean,  La... 

St  James  Parish,  La. 

(Convent  P.  0.) 

Lewiston,Me 

Baltimore.  Md 

EUioottCity,Md.... 
Westminster,  Md... 

Amherst,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

CoUege  HIU,  Mass.. 
WiUiamstown,  Mass 

0 
4 

i 

29 
2 

0 
4 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

"Western  CoUege* 

i 

St  Benedict's  CoUege*. 
Concord  University*. . . 
St  Charles  CoUege*.... 
JetTerson  CoUege* 

Bates  College* 

1 

6 

2 

22 



67 

2 

69 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

Lovola  CoUese 

St  Charles  CoUege 

Western  Maryland  Col- 

lege.* 
Amherst  CoUege 

40 
94 

41 

0 

15 

67 

7 

81 
3 
14 

9 

11 

31 

4 

15 

5 

32 

4 
10 

10 
0 
2 

? 

Boston  CoUege 

Tnfts  CoUege 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Williams  CoUege 

.... 

.... 

.... 

9 

*  From  Report  of  the  Conunlssioner  of  Bdncation  for  1870. 
a  Conditioned  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
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Sutmrnarif  of  college  eHtrcRce  ejtaminatU>n8  in  1880 — CoutiuueU. 


N amber  admitted. 


Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in — 


Conditioned  In— 


Name. 


Location. 


I   "S 

II 

I 


Kalamasoo,  Mich  . 
Northfleld,  Minn. . 
Oxford,  Miss 


Hope  College 1  Holland,  Mich  . 

Kalamazoo  College 

Carleton  College 

rniversity  of  lOaals- 

tippi.*  ' 

Lincoln  CoUege i  Oreenwood,Mo 

Waahingion  Untreraitj  St  Louis,  Mo  . . 

Dnirr  College Springfield,  Mo 

Xrbraaka  Wealeyan'  Osceola, Nebr . . 

UniTcrsity. 


New  Bmn8Wick,N.J 

Prir.ceton,N.J 

Annandale,N.Y.... 

Oeneva,N.Y 

HamUton,N.Y 

Ith»cl^N.T 

PonghkeepBi^  N.  Y 
Schenectady,  N.Y.. 
Chapel  HiU,N.C.... 


Katgers  C<dlege 

College  of  Now  Jersey . 
Sc  Stephen's  College. . . 

Hofaart  College 

Madison  UniTersity — 

Cornell  Unirerslty 

Vaasar  College* 

Union  College 

UniTersity    of   North 
Carolina.*  I 

Trinity  CoUege* |  Trinity  CoUege,N.C. 

Wake  Forest,  N.C.. 

Bere»,Ohio 

Colnmhns,  Ohio 

Onnyffle,  Ohio 

Maitotta,Ohio 

Rio  Grande,  Ohio  ... 

Scio,Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Urbana^Ohio 

Wilmington,  Ohio  .. 

McMinnrille,  Oreg . . 

Monmouth,  Oreg 

Philomath,  Oreg.... 

Salem,  Oreg 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

HsTerlbrd  College, 
Pa. 

Jeflteson,  Pa 

Lewisbnrg,  Pa 


Wake  Forest  College 
Baldwin  UniTersity. . . . 

C^tal  University 

Dvnison  UniTersity 

Marietta  College 

Rio  Grande  College ... . 

SHo  College 

Heidelberg  CoOege  . . . . 

Urfaana  UniTersity 

WHmington  College*  .. 
MeMimiTlDe  CoUege* . . 

Christlaa  CoUege 

PUkooath  College 

Winaiiiett«  UalTersity 
Pmwjl^uiift  College. . 
HsTerford  CoUege 


Mceangahela  CoUege . . 
UniTcxslty  at   Lewis- 

v«g.* 

*Fro«B  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Sdnoation 
sOf  these,  S  were  conditioned  in  several  studies, 


18 

24 

15 

2«7 


' 

<>o 

t 

8     ' 

u 

il 

lii 

*  a 

£■2' 

■3 

g 


J3      '   2 


li 

'    '  I 

i  ^ 

^ 

.d 

3 

i 

1 

17    ...       1 
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for  1879. 
2  in  matbemntics  and  English,  and  2  in  English 


h  Xomber  admitted  oonditlonod  in  English. 
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CXXVIII     REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   EDUCATION. 
Summary  of  college  entrance  ejcaminaiions  in  18c0 — Continued. 


Name. 


St.  Francis  College  . . 

Allegheny  College 

Wostminster  College  . . 

Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh  University* 

Swarthmore  College  . . . 

Brown  University 

Erskine  College 

Newherry  CoUoge 

East  Tennessee  Wes- 
leyan  University.* 

Maryville  College 

Mosheim  Institute 

Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 

Fisk  University 

GrreeneviUeand  Toscn- 
lam  College.* 

JSonth western  Univer- 
sity.* 

Baylor  University 

Marvin  College 

University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricnlt- 
ural  College. 

Middlebury  College*.  - . 

Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege. 

Roanoke  College 

Lawrence  University . . 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wiscon- 

Racine  College 

Ripon  College* 

Howard  University — 
National  Deaf  •  Mate 
College. 


Total. 


Location. 


Loretto.Pa 20 

Meadvllle,Pa 

New  Wilmington,  Pa 
Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


South  Bethlehem,  Pa 
Swailhmore,  Pa  — ' 
Providence,  R.  I  . . . 

Due  West,  S.C 

Newberry,  S.C 

Athens,  Tenn 


Maryville,  Tenn . 
Mosheim,  Tenn . . 
Nashville,  Tenn  . 


Nashville, Tenn  .... 
Tusoulam,  Tenn 

Georgetown, Tex  .-. 

Independence,  Tex  . 
Waxahaohie,  Tex  . . . 
Burlington,  Vt 


Middloburj',  Vt   . 
Ashland,  Va 


Salem,  Va 

Appleton,  Wis . 
Beloit,  Wis  .... 
Madison,  Wis.. 


Rachie,  Wis 15 

Ripon,  Wis !  29 

Washington,  B.C..  4 

Washington,  D.C...  I  12 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION.  CXXIX 

of  MtudenU  in  eUuModl  and  soienHfic  preparatory  oourseM, 


Number  preparing  for 
clMaical  oonrae  in 
ooUege. 


1. 

la 

II 
P 


Number  preparing  for  scientiflo 
course  in  college. 


I 


I 

ii 


8  . 

la 
II 

IS 


CtUfonia. 


Ctneetlcat. 
Ddawwe.... 
n«ida 

UMCgnl.  .  .  .  . . 


I»wa.. 


81 

14 

486 

13 

m 

72 
40 
477 
44 

99 

278 


296 
284 


10 


408 


IfarylMid.. 


XlMifl^ypi. 


ITebcMka 

Vev  Hunpehire . 

'  Vtnr  Jermy 

VevTork 

SetthCaraUn*.. 


<k«fM  . 


219 

8 

109 

118 

182 

89 

77 

244 

94 

16 

120 


828 

189 

67 

299 

41 

87 

254 

131 

207 

86 

20 

27 

68 

26 

41 

8 

6,188 


40 
689 
884 

606 

08 

136 

140 


27 

U 

106 

26 

107 

284 


584 

16 

1,408 

5 


85 


126 
60 

160 
90 

222 

106 

no 


160 
10 
41 
83 
27 
18 


448 
148 
944 


276 


573 
869 
20 
146 


850 
158 
896 
228 
661 


55 
875 
251 


16 
177 


128 


6,094 


142 
251 


65 
96 

28 

4 
40 
106 

3,269 


79 


34 


10 

174 

18 


ex 
211 

109 

40 

14 

68 

108 

41 

402 

257 

100 

93 

41 

86 

88 

60 

10 

21 

8 

175 

117 

99« 


5 
567 
593 
866 

56 
127 

95 


944 
181 
117 
45 


10 


108 
104 
165 
291 
80 


29 


167 
573 


45 
488 
104 


196 
10 


5,085 


121 
36 

1,403 

98 

425 

09 

51 

1,672 

1,739 

1,825 

1,581 
149 
662 
253 
734 
858 

1.801 
843 
352 
842 
006 
216 
680 
557 

4,053 
610 

2,130 
538 

2,284 
441 
165 

1,883 
603 
300 
845 
20 
584 
828 
'  06 
146 
8 

1,799  I  80,287 


282 
1 


80 


43 


-IX 
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CXXX         EEPORT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONEE  OF  EDUCATION. 

StaUatioal  ewnmary  of  Btudenta  in  instUuUona  for  auporior  inatrucfUm  (not  ineHuding  students 
in  preparatory  departments). 


Stetee  and  Teirltorlee. 


r 


4 
P 

|S 

I'- 


ill 
III 


»«  «  O 

IIS 

ill 


ill 
ill 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Coimecticiit 

Delaware 

Georgia 

lUinoie 

Tpdianifc 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentaoky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetts 

Iklichigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Miasoorl 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orej^on 

Ponnsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. . 
Washington 


417 

291 

800 
CT 

951 
69 

409 
2,081 
1,169 
1,296 

823 

1,224 

92 

431 
1,146 
1.899 
1.1U 

851 

284 
1,735 

117 


247 
688 

8,512 
894 

2.621 
502 

2,454 
247 
256 

1.920 
865 
102 
793 
200 
678 
154 
117 


150 
18 
169 
114 
190 


881 


142 
808 
86 
218 
276 
182 


110 
430 


234 


240 

259 

8 


94 

242 

2,165 

24 

124 

60 

2.384 


201 


265 

87 

1,567 

1.205 

62 

202 

71 

1.863 

261 

848 

801 

1,828 

44 

135 

676 

1,288 


85 
195 
277 
2.460 
534 
968 
125 
968 


66 

260 

1.229 

144 

568 

38 

05 

602 

999 

223 

95 

281 

1.898 

800 
1,170 

171 
1,406 
96 
2,178 
8,589 
1,817 
1.716 

670 
^769 

858 

889 
l,8n 
8,895 
1,389 

486 
1,200 
8,282 

125 
85 

586 
1.207 
8,187 
1,452 
3,718 

687 
5,756 

247 

588 
8,149 
1.677 

235 
2,894 

423 
1,064 

154 

117 


Total. 


82,568 


9.786     19.402      61,740 
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8UPEKI0E  IN8TEUCTI0N.  CXXXI 

Tftble  IX  pTesento  the  statistical  summary  of  364  colleges  or  aniversities.  The  two 
words  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
most  of  the  institutions  designated  as  universities  in  the  table  differ  in  no  respect 
from  colleges,  while  some  of  the  colleges  have  the  characteristics  generally  implied 
in  the  term  "  university."  Thirt'Cen  of  the  institutions  reported  in  the  table  are  not 
at  present  doing  any  work  above  the  preparatory  grade.  Some,  indeed,  are  not  as 
well  equipped  and  do  not  maintain  as  high  standards  of  scholarship  as  the  leading 
preparatories,  yet,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  they  have  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees.  This  looseness  in  the  use  of  names  and  in  classification  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  estimate  the  agencies  available  for  superior  instruction  in  our  country, 
and  in  each  case  it  is  safe  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  items  noted.  The  decade 
has  been  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  insti- 
tutions which  are  plainly  of  the  first  order. 

An  examination  of  my  successive  annual  reports  shows  a  constantly  increasing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  institutions  to  respond  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Office.  Of 
the  364  which  appear  in  the  table  this  year,  18  do  not  rex>ort  the  date  of  their  charters, 
28  do  not  report  the  classification  of  students,  8  do  not  report  the  number  of  students, 
aod  26  do  not  report  the  number  of  years  in  course.  In  each  instance  the  number 
filling  to  report  bears  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  whole  number.  The  most  incomplete 
columns  in  Table  IX  are  those  relating  to  endowments  and  income,  a  matter  of  especial 
regret,  as  these  items  afford  a  better  conception  of  the  provision  for  liberal  education 
and,  by  inferenoe,  of  the  comparative  advantages  offered  by  the  several  St-ates  than 
any  othst  data  which  can  be  graphically  expressed. 

PBBPARATORT  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  number  of  scholars  reported  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  aniversities  and 
colleges  is  36,138,  of  whom  6,930  are  preparing  for  the  subsequent  classical  course  and 
5,085  for  the  subsequent  scientific  course.  The  entire  number  of  preparatory  students 
is  only  6,415  less  than  the  number  in  the  collegiate  departments. 

FrcMm  the  New  England  States,  180  students  are  reported  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments; ftfjm  the  Middle  States,  5,214;  leaving  20,744  as  the  number  of  preparatory 
students  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Western  States. 
It  would  seem  that  an  institution  whose  professors  and  fands  are  employed  wholly 
or  chiefly  in  preparatory  work  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  prerogatives  of  a  college. 
Many  allowances,  however,  are  to  be  made  for  the  irregularity. 

The  pioneers  in  the  western  territory  have  been  ambitious  to  secure  appropriations, 
endowments,  and  charters  which  would  place  the  institutions  of  the  new  States  on 
an  equality  with  those  of  the  older  States  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  favor  the 
establishment  of  the  requisite  standards  of  scholarship.  In  other  words,  the  colle- 
giate character  of  many  of  these  institutions  is  prospective;  meanwhile,  they  meet  the 
demands  of  the  moment.  In  many  instances  the  zeal  which  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  institutions  nominally  of  superior  order  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  conditions  essential  to  their  maintenance.  Colleges  have  been 
iMinded  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  sufficient  patronage  from  the  surrounding 
population  and  no  prospect  of  students  drawn  from  distant  localities,  or  where  the 
lack  of  secondary  schools  has  forced  the  work  of  preparation  upon  the  colleges.  The 
djapn^ortion  between  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  certain  sections  will  be 
aeen  by  comparisons  of  Tables  YII  and  IX.  For  instance,  Tennessee  has  21  colleges 
and  universities;  Massachusetts,  with  a  larger  population,  reports  7.  The  former 
State  reports  2  preparatory  schools;  the  latter,  23.  When  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modem  education  are  considered,  it  seems  that  the  concentration 
ci  means  upon  a  few  institutions  for  superior  instruction  and  the  establishment  of  a 
■efficient  number  of  vigorous  preparatories,  both  public  and  corporate,  secure  to  a 
Stttte  the  best  conditions  for  liberal  education.  The  disproportion  between  the  sev- 
l  grades  of  institutions  noticeable  in  many  States  indicates  the  necessity  for  caution 
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and  discrimination  on  tho  part  of  State  legislatures  in  granting  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  multiplication  of  institutions  may  be  carried  to  sach  an  excess  as  to  create 
an  unseemly  strife  for  patronage,  to  the  great  detriment  of  scholarly  standards  and 
influence. 

RELATION  OF  COLLEGES  OR  UXIVBRSITIES  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  Ain>  PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS. 

Michigan  UjiiTcisity  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the  discussions  of  edu- 
cational policies  through  its  system  of  coeducation  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  both  of  which  features  were  introduced  during  the  decade. 
Its  action  with  reference  to  the  former  has  been  noticed  under  Table  VIII.  Of  the 
latter  the  president  says,  in  his  report  for  1880 : 

The  continuity  of  the  studies  in  the  local  schools  of  the  State  and  in  the  university 
suggests  a  remark  on  the  working  of  the  plan  of  school  yisitiug  and  inspection  adopted 
by  the  literary  faculty  ten  years  ago  and  usually  called  *'  the  diploma  system." 
According  to  this  plan  candidates  for  admission  to  the  literary  department  holding 
the  diploma  of  any  Michigan  high  school  which  has  been  visited  on  the  reqnest  <m 
the  school  board  by  an  examining  committee  of  the  faculty  and  approved  are  admitted 
to  the  university  without  examination.  This  innovation  on  old  customs,  like  all 
innovations  and  chiefly  becaase  it  was  an  innovation,  was  met  at  once  with  severe 
criticism,  and  especially  by  some  distinguished  educators  in  the  older  colleges,  fear- 
ing, as  was  alleged,  that  such  a  system  would  bring  down  the  standard  of  scholarship. 
Experience,  however,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  university, 
an  innovation  made  at  the  same  period,  has  proved  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear, 
except  that  the  thing  was  new  and  not  practised  in  the  mother  colleges.  Two  facts 
are  to  be  noted  amons  the  results:  first,  the  standard  of  preparation  in  the  high 
schools,  if  aflected  at  lul,  has  been  elevated  rather  than  lowered ;  second,  the  State 
system  of  education  has  become  a  reality.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  system, 
properly  so  called,  without  an  actual  and  living  connection  and  communication 
among  its  members.  By  calling  for  the  visiting  or  examining  committees  of  the  fac- 
ulty, the  high  schools  have  been  brought  into  that  vital  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity which  makes  them  parts  of  an  actual  organism,  and,  so  f ar  av  concerns  these 
schools,  our  State  system  no  longer  exists  merely  on  paper. 

There  are  now  sixteen  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  high  schools  of  the 
State  holding  this  relation  to  the  university ;  and  no  one  can  look  into  the  condition 
of  these  schools  without  feeling  satisfied  that  this  connection  has  had  the  efiTect  both 
to  animate  their  students  to' more  earnest  effort  and  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
teachers,  while  it  has  brought  about  a  more  perfect  unity  of  p&n  and  method  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  in  general.  In  short  it  gives  to  our  schools,  otherwise  isolated,  a 
bond  of  union  and  a  centre  of  life.  We  are  convinced,  as  the  result  of  an  experiment 
of  ten  years,  that  this  cooperative  plan,  especially  if  entered  into  by  the  few  remain- 
ing schools  and  thus  perfected,  will  give  a  character  of  consistency,  solidity,  strength, 
and  efficiency  to  the  educational  work  of  the  State  which  will  leave  nothing  further 
to  be  desired  but  the  uninterrupted  operation  and  movement  of  the  system. 

The  following  text  of  the  conditions  indicates  how  carefully  the  system  is  guarded : 

A  committee  of  the  faculty  will  visit,  once  every  vear,  any  public  high  school  in 
Michigan,  on  request  of  its  school  board,  and  report  its  condition  to  the  faculty. 

If  the  faculty  shall  be  satisfied  from  such  report  tbat  the  school  is  taught  by  com- 
petent instructors  and  is  furnishing  a  good  preparation  for  any  one  or  more  of  our 
regular  courses,  then  the  graduates  from  such  preparatory  course  or  courses  will  be 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  university  without  examination  and  permitted 
to  enter  on  such  undergraduate  course  or  courses  as  the  approved  preparatory  work 
contemplated. 

They  must  present  to  the  president,  within  three  months  after  their  graduation,  the 
diplomas  of  their  school  board,  certifying  that  they  have  sustained  their  examinations 
in  all  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission  to  one  of  the  three  courses,  classical,  sci- 
entific and  engineering,  or  Latin  and  scientific.  They  will  also  be  required  to  appear 
at  once  in  their  classes;  otherwise  they  can  be  admitted  only  after  examination. 

Hie  privilege  of  admission  on  diploma  is  limited  to  public  schools  in  Michigan,  and 
their  school  boards  must  make  the  application  annually. 

Since  Michigan  took  the  initiative  the  policy  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the 
Northwestern  States. 
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The  foUowing  annoanoement  ia  made  in  the.TOgister  of  the  University  of  California  Ibr 

Hie  UniTersity  of  California  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pnblic  educational  system  of 
the  State.  As  ench  it  aims  to  complete  the  work  begnn  in  the  public  schools.  It  now 
daaireA  to  place  itself  in  even  closer  relations  and  cooperation  with  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  than  formerly  by  receiving,  under  certain  conditions,  j^^uates  from  high 
schools  without  examination. 

In  1878,  the  faculty  of  Tale  College  announoed  the  acceptance  of  the  final  exanuna- 
tion  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven  in  place  of  the  usual  preliminary 
examination  by  officers  of  the  college  for  admission  to  the  fireshman  class.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  with  great  caution ;  a  written  record  of  the  scholarship  of  each  can- 
didate for  his  last  school  year  and  the  papers  passed  in  by  him  at  the  last  examination, 
with  the  marks  put  upon  them  by  the  examiners  of  the  school,  were  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  faculty.  The  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  society  of  the 
alumni  for  1878  says  with  reference  to  this  experiment :  **  It  has  not  been  made  entirely 
dear  to  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  that  it  will  be  wise  to  adopt  this  as  a  permanent 
policy  toward  any  school,  but  it  has  some  obvious  advantages,  and  will  be  tried  again 
the  present  summer." 

The  policy  continues  so  fur  as  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  is  concerned,  but  has 
not  been  extended  to  other  preparatories. 

In  1876,  it  was  announced  in  the  catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College  that  ''students 
from  soch  fitting  sohools  as  have  a  r^^ar  and  thorough  course  of  preparation  for 
college  of  at  least  three  years  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  on  the  certificate 
d  their  respective  principals  that  they  have  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  senior 
year  and  have  regularly  graduated,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  proper  moral  qnali- 
fieatiiMis,  they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admission,  or  their  equivalents, 
as  set  forth  in  the  catalogue." 

▲BMISSZON  RBQUXREMENTS  AND  COLLEGE  CURRICULA. 

The  standards  of  admission  in  the  older  colleges  have  materially  changed  during 
the  decade.  So  far  as  the  leading  branches  of  the  former  requirements,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  are  concerned,  the  changes  have  been  directed  rather  to  improving 
the  quality  than  to  increasing  the  amount  of  preparatory  work.  The  principal  addi- 
tional requirements  are  English  language,  composition,  and  literature  and  elementary 


The  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  colleges  and  the  preparatory  schools  if 
uniform  admission  requisites  were  adopted  by  the  faculties  of  the  leading  colleges  are 
recognised,  and  many  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  this 
nsoU.  With  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  New  England  colleges  on  this  subject. 
President  Bobinson,  of  Brown  University,  says,  in  his  annual  report  for  1880 : 

The  diversities  both  in  kind  and  amount  of  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  existing  among  colleges  have  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  preparatory  schools,  a  cause  of  vexation  to  students  and  their  parents,  and  of 
more  than  douDtfhl  value  to  the  colleges  maintaining  them.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Brown  University,  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  has  been  discussing 
the  question  whetner  uniformity  in  these  requirements  among  the  ten  colleges  com- 
posing the  association  1  be  not  now  both  practicable  and  desirable.  After  careful  dis- 
cussion and  conferences  of  various  comnuttees  on  the  several  departments  of  study, 
some  approach  toward  the  desired  end  has  been  made,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  a 
praeticsble  degree  of  uniformity  will  soon  be  reached.  The  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  nniformity  are  fewer  and  less  formidable  than  they  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
diversities  in  the  requirements  have  had  their  origin  in  no  essential  dinerence  of 
views  as  to  what  constitutes  a  liberal  education  or  as  to  what  the  colleges  ought  to 
do  in  their  efforts  to  provide  it.  But  they  are  numerous  and  serious  enough  in  their 
Inflaence  on  the  preparatory  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colleges  themselves,  to 
Bake  it  worth  while,  if  possible,  to  remove  them. 

■Huvaid,  Tale,  Brown,  DutoMmth,  Wffliama,  Bocton,  Amherst,  Wealeyan,  Trinity,  and  Tufts. 
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Changes  corresponding  to  those  noted  in  entrance  requirements  have  taken  place  in 
the  courses  and  the  condact  of  college  studies.  The  course  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics has  heen  made  more  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  the  curriculum  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  direction  of  philosophy,  physics,  natural  science,  history,  and 
political  economy.  These  changes  are  in  a  measure  the  natural  result  of  advancing 
civilization  and  national  importance,  but  it  is  also  easy  to  discern  in  them  the  effects 
of  the  great  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  department  of  physical  science  and  of  the 
application  of  such  knowledge  to  important  industries. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  this  wide  range  of  studies  within  the  ordinary  term  of  col- 
lege life  the  system  of  electives  has  displaced  to  a  great  extent  the  uniform  obligatory 
course.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  leading  colleges  do  not  favor  entire  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies ;  they  offer  several  equivalent  courses  leading  alike  to  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  the  liberty  of  choice  is  restricted  to  these  groups,  an  adjustment 
which  secures  thoroughness,  unity,  and  completeness  in  the  course  selected. 

COLLBOB  GOYERXMBlfT. 

The  general  character  of  college  government  has  been  modified  in  oonaeqaenoe  of 
changes  in  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  authority  and  the 
advanced  age  of  students  resulting  from  the  elevation  of  standards.  In  the  minority 
of  our  colleges  discipline  and  instruction  are  still  regarded  as  equaUy  binding  upon 
the  faculty.  They  are  not  only  expected  to  provide  the  means  of  knowledge,  but  to 
see  that  the  student  avails  himself  of  the  provision  and  to  keep  watoh  and  restraint 
upon  his  conduct. 

A  few  institutions  afford  examples  of  peculiar  modes  of  gpvemment.  That  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  known  as  the  students'  government,  is  described  as 
follows  by  the  regent,  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory : 

The  Illinois  State  University — known  as  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  founded 
on  the  congressional  erant  of  lands  ~  was  chartered  in  1867,  and  received  its  first 
classes  of  students  in  March,  1868.  About  two  years  later,  one  morning  in  chapel  the 
president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  faculty,  proposed  to  the  studento  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  students'  government. 

•  •*  *  *  •  • 

A  committee  of  some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  students  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  president  and  to  prepare  the  draught  for  a  constitution  and  by  laws  for 
the  new  government.  This  constitution,  finally  adopted,  provided  for  the  election  of 
a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  by  the  body  of  students,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  marshal  and  three  judges  bv  the  president.  These  Judses  consti- 
tuted the  college  court ;  and  all  violations  of  the  laws  were  to  be  tried  by  tiiem  with- 
out jury.  The  law-making  power  was  vested  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
students,  but  an  absolute  veto  was  reserved  to  the  president,  or,  as  he  is  here  called, 
regent  of  the  university.  Laws  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  quiet  and  good 
order  in  the  dormitory  buildings ;  against  gambling,  drinking,  and  keeping  intox- 
icating drinks  in  the  dormitories ;  against  violations  of  sundi^  rij^hts  of  students ; 
and  against  injury  of  college  property.  The  penalties  consisted  of  fines  vaiying  in 
amount  from  a  few  cents  to  five  dollars.  Obstinate  culprits  and  those  who  refnsed  to 
pay  the  fines  were  to  be  reported  to  the  faulty,  who  retained  all  power  to  suspend 

or  to  expel  a  student. 

•  •  •  *  •  •  * 

Two  or  three  years  later,  a  new  main  buildine  and  other  buildings  having  been 
erected  and  new  departments  having  been  established,  the  work  of  the  university 
was  greatly  extended,  and  the  students,  now  numbering  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
were  widely  scattered  throngh  the  neighboring  city.  The  general  assembly  of  the  stu- 
dents became  too  numerous  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  proposed  laws :  also  questions  of 
Jurisdiction  on  and  off  the  college  grounds  became  troublesome.  In  thift  juncture  a  new 
constitution  was  formed,  providing  for  the  election  of  a  senate  of  twenty-one  members, 
one-third  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  were  to  be  chosen  each  term  or  trimester, 
tbe  term  of  service  to  be  one  college  year.  All  legislative  i)ower  was  vested  in  this 
senate,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  regent  and  faculty.  Amendments  of  the  constitution 
must  be  proposed  by  the  senate,  but  could  only  be  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  students.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  authority  of  the  government  should  ex- 
tend over  all  attending  students  of  the  university,  whether  upon  the  collece  territory 
or  elsewhere,  during  term  time;  and  a  distribution  of  the  territory  into  mstricts  for 
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Jodici«]  purposes  was  made.  In  the  senate  all  projects  for  laws  were  to  be  introdnoed 
as  biUs,  and  were  required  to  pass  the  customary  legislative  readings.  A  room,  set 
apart  by  the  faculty,  was  fitted  up  bv  the  students  as  a  senate  chamber  and  court 
room,  and  regular  weekly  sessions  of  both  these  bodies  were  ordered.  The  judges 
lioeose  those  students  who  desire  it,  and  who  pass  the  requisite  examination  in  the 
ooostitutioii  and  laws,  to  practise  as  attorneys  in  the  college  court ;  but  no  student  is 
debarred  from  appearing  and  pleading  in  his  own  cause.  All  officers,  except  the  sen- 
ators, hold  their  offices  during  a  single  college  term.  A  week  before  the  election, 
whicn  is  held  the  second  Friday  of  the  term,  the  student-president  puts  in  nomination 
two  candidates  for  each  office  and  vacancy  to  be  filled.  Ballots  with  these  nomina- 
tions  are  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  voters  erase  the  names  which  they  re- 
ject. Indej^ndent  nominations  may  oe  made  by  any  one;  and  frequently  several 
tickets  are  in  the  field.  The  contests  are  sometimes  warm  and  exciting,  and  call  out 
as  much  electioneering  skill  and  energy  as  the  elections  in  larger  bodies.  As  a  rule, 
the  ^vonment  candidates  are  elected;  but  sometimes  popular  opiK>sition  leaders  are 
earned  into  power.  In  few  political  communities  is  the  ballot  more  honestly  or  more 
wisely  used.  The  best  interests  of  the  government  are  sought,  and  good  officers,  if  not 
always  the  best,  are  generally  chosen. 

The  experimeat  introduced  into  Amherst  College  during  the  year  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  statement : 

The  whole  marking  system,  as  latelv  in  vosue,  has  been  abolished.  There  is  an  as- 
signment of  rank  in  the  award  of  diplomas,  but  the  old  scale  of  100,  with  its  94  plus, 
its  third,  second,  and  first  class,  and  so  on,  nas  utterly  disapneared. 

Ko  longer  is  there  any  such  thing  as  suspension  from  college  or  expulsion.  The 
same  result  is  gained  in  another  way,  but  no  punishment  is  inmcted  as  such.  When 
the  student  enters  college,  so  says  the  new  theory,  he  becomes  a  party  to  a  contract. 
He  signs  the  college  laws  and  engages  to  keep  them.  It  is  a  promise  made  voluntarily 
as  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  enters  college.  He  makes  it  as  a  man  knowing 
what  he  is  doing  and  intending  to  keep  it  honorabh^,  as  he  would  any  other  pledgea 
word.  If  this  contract  is  broken  by  misdemeanor,  it  is  as  in  the  case  of  other  contracts. 
The  relatums  of  the  contracting  parties  cease.  The  offending  student  is  no  lonser 
regarded  as  a  member  of  college.  He  made  a  contract ;  he  broke  it.  Ipso  facto,  his 
connection  with  college  is  end€^.  There  is  no  faculty  meeting,  no  vote  of  expulsion, 
no  censure.  He  nmply  ceases  to  be  a  student,  and  has  no  more  connection  with  the 
college  than  any  civilian.  He  can  attend  college  recitations  if  he  chooses,  for  they 
are  free  to  visitors;  but  he  would  come  only  as  a  visitor ;  he  would  never  be  caUed 
opon  to  recite.  He  broke  the  contract,  and  the  parties  are  as  they  were  before  it  was 
made.  The  case  is  very  simple,  and  any  student  can  see  at  once  the  wholly  new  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  the  faculty. 

UKIVEIISITIBS. 

The  term  university,  though  used  in  the  United  States -synonymously  with  college, 
is  also  here  as  elsewhere  the  expression  of  an  ideal  differing  from  the  college  in  organ- 
isation, in  methods,  and  in  ultimate  purpose.  A  university  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
makes  provision  for  the  continuance  of  general  culture  and  also  for  directing  culture 
to  its  application  in  some  intellectual  pursuit.  It  is,  says  Prof.  Le  Conte,  ''a  coUec- 
tioD  of  the  highest  professional  schools  gathered  about  and  united  to  a  system  of 
higfaeet  general  cnltore." 

Certain  of  our  older  colleges,  by  virtue  of  their  rich  endowments,  accumulated  re- 
sources, and  relation  to  the  professional  schools  grouped  around  them,  are  prepared  to 
assome  the  new  character,  and  during  the  decade  a  few  institutions  have  been  created 
with  distinctive  university  characteristics.  I'he  development  of  the  university  in  the 
United  States  has  not  followed  any  single  plan,  nor  does  it  promise  to  repeat  exactly 
in  any  instance  the  features  of  either  the  English  or  the  German  system.  The  several 
institutions  in  our  country  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  universities  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word  present  in  the  main  two  fundamental  plans :  (1)  the  unmixed 
fuuvendty ;  (2)  the  university  and  college  proper  in  one  organization.  The  ideal  of  the 
mnnixed  university  is  an  institation  the  resources  of  which  are  wholly  devoted  to 
professional  training  and  to  a  grade  of  general  culture  in  natural  sequence  to  that 
lepareeented  by  the  bachelor's  degree.  By  the  strict  requirements  of  the  ideal  its  ma- 
teieiilates  would  be  graduates  of  colleges  studying  for  the  second  degrees  or  spe- 
cial students  pursuing  their  studies  without  reference  to  degrees.  Circumstances 
l»Te  not  yet  rendered  possible  an  exact  adherence  to  this  normal  idea. 
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Imtitations  of  the  second  order  fall  again  into  two  claaseft.  The  first  comprehends 
the  college  proper,  whose  coarse  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  one  or  more 
scientific  schools,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science ;  a  higher  department  of 
general  culture,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
doctor  of  science ;  and  a  group  of  professional  schools.  The  second  class  comprehends 
a  group  of  colleges  with  distinct  faculties  and  courses  of  study,  leading  to  the  bach- 
elors' degrees,  and  each  having  its  complement  in  a  post  graduate  and  professional 
school  or  course  leading  to  a  correspondmg  second  degree.  Here  again  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  circumstances  have  not  permitted  the  complete  realization  of  the  ideal, 
which  would  require,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  that  the  courses  of  pro- 
fessional study  should  be  strictly  post  graduate. 

With  reference  to  government  it  is  noticeable  that  as  institutions  develop  more  and 
more  the  university  character  the  exercise  of  authority  over  students  is  proportionally 
relaxed.  Presumably  the  student  who  is  a  proper  subject  for  university  privileges  is 
of  an  age  to  be  controlled  by  the  customary  restraints  of  society  and  law ;  if  these  are 
not  sufficient  he  is  left  to  suffer  the  ordinary  consequences. 

The  growth  of  universities  here  briefly  outlined  has  not  only  increased  the  means 
and  advanced  the  standards  of  higher  education  in  our  country,  but  it  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  work  of  research  and  the  publication  of  results.  The  larger 
knowledge  contributes  in  many  ways  to  our  material  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Its  advantages  are  seen  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  development  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  our  country,  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy 
and  in  the  general  conduct  of  social  life. 

In  order  that  this  progress  may  be  maintained,  liberal  benefactions  are  necessary 
for  the  endowment  of  chairs  and  of  scholarships  and  the  creation  of  funds  for  the  work 
of  research  and  for  the  accumulation  of  material  aids  to  instruction.  In  the  last 
direction  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  decade,  but  the  information  has  not 
yet  been  supplied  for  even  an  approximate  summary  under  this  head. 

TABLE  X. —  SCHOOLS  OF  SCDENCS. 

The  following  statement  ahows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
class,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  each  year  firom  1870  to 
1880,  inclusive.  The  numbers  under  1873,  1674,  1875, 1876,  1877,  1878, 1879,  and  1880 
include  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

187& 

1870. 

1880. 

Nnmber  of  instltations 

Number  of  instracton 

N'nmhnr  of  atndflntfi 

17 

144 

1.418 

41 

803 

8,803 

70 

724 

5.886 

70 

749 

8.0S0 

72 

SOO 

7.244 

74 

768 

7,167 

75 

788 

7,614 

74 

781 

8,660 

76 

800 

18,168 

81 

884 

10,010 

88 

063 
11,684 
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Tablb  X.— Part  1. — Swmmary  ofsiaHaHcs  ofsehooU  of  science. 


1 

Preparatory  depart- 
ment. 

Scientiflc  department. 

1 

o 

1 

1 

M 

1 

Stadents. 

1^ 

1 

4 
13 

& 

1 

S 

A 

11 

1^ 

Ahhmr^ 

2 
0 

79 
(a) 
0 

(a) 
0 

9 
8 

26 
3 

25 
(a) 

145 
18 
70 
89 

161 
(a) 

5 

81 
12 
0 

ArtaiflM 

0 

661 

GUifimiift 

Ol<n4o 

CflimoftSfrnt    , .. 

20 

27 
80 

8 

DdBwtn 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

norMb 

G«OKSft 

el5 
2 
2 

d704 
100 
78 
87 

d340 
22 
89 
8 

17 
28 
9 
23 
12 
18 
18 
8 
7 
44 
12 
(a) 
11 
15 
10 

142 
259 
76 
196 
278 
el82 

460 
0 
0 

TTIhi«l« ^ 

Miuft 

86 

8 

15 

fl 

8 
2 

^  7 
2 

0 
0 

Iowa. 

0 
800 

0 

KmteiYW 

2 

LmliiHiA, 

Y«4w^ 

0 

0 

0 

103 

075 

240 

200 

(a) 

<240 

72 

8 

4 

8 

0 

0 

MtTltnfl    ,, ..... 

208 
12 

18 
6 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Vifliieiin 

0 

0 
(a) 

0 
(a) 

0 

^"•wtirtft.  .....     ....  . 

0 

ViMtaiiimri 

MiMiiii               .   . 

2 

4 

10 

1 
(a) 

12 
"(a)" 

120 
(a) 

SebiMkft 

Vwflm       .     , 

VflvlTampshfro ..•■.■..  .. 

18 

18 

40 

7 

18 

3 

10 

(a) 

5 

(a) 

0 

0 

85 

(a) 

(a) 

48 
88 
830 
16 
60 
60 
52 

(a) 
66 

(a) 
144 
16 
446 

(a) 
05 

1 
0 

8 
62 

0 
(«) 
2 

12 
40 
128 
08 

22 

Br*w  JflM©y  ....•.••..•.••• 

0 

0 
0 

7 
1 
6 

0 
0 
74 

0 
0 
19 

0 

Sorth  GbnOiBft 

8 

Ohio 

Ottvm 

60 

61 

19 

8 

4 
(a) 

46 

#nithOn>HiiA ^.. 

(a) 
0 
0 

1 
(«) 

(a) 
0 
0 
12 

(a) 

0 
0 
0 

0 

275 
0 
0 

800 

60 

0 

0 

'Hwwf 

2 

4 

0 
0 

0 

T«nMsii.... 

17 

Tfwini^ _-, 

44 

▼knrnaln 

(a) 

10 



Total 

46 

48 

1.165 

859 

449 

8.878 

564 

73 

2,606 

110 

U:&]fi!ftarj  Academy.... 
It&Ksval  Aoadony 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

51 
62 

280 
855 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

GnHid  tolaL 

48 

48 

1.165 

350 

562 

4.468 

664 

78 

2,506 

110 

•Reported irith  daaaioal  department  (Table  IX).       dlndndes  some  stadente  in  the  scientiflo  de- 
h  Cellega  no*  yet  estabUahed.  partment. 

•iMtades  mtmb  faatmotois  in  the  adentiflo  de-      « Inolndes  some  stadenta  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment. 
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Tablb  X. — Part  1. — Swrnmary  of  staHstios  ofsdhooU  of  sciemoe — Cantinaed. 


Libiftries. 


Property,  income,  &o. 


I 
I 

^1 


I 


PS 

II 


It 

til 


Al»b«iua 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connectiont 

Delaware 

Florida 

G^rgia 

Illinois 

Tufjia-nft ... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  ........... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire . 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


2,000 
125 

(a) 
116 

5,000 

(o) 


1,000 


50 
(a) 


(o) 


(a) 


(a) 


$100,000 
150,000 

(a) 

20,000 
100,050 

(a) 


$253,500 
130,000 
(a) 


$20,280 
10,400 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


2,500 
12,517 
2,000 
6,000 
8,000 


500 
730 
250 


800 


165,000 
400,000 
250,000 
498,000 
90,000 
86,000 


12,000 
4,105 


181 


2,500 
6,250 
(a) 


828 
(a) 


1,500 
800 
800 

(a) 


1,700 
(a) 


22 


1,200 
(a) 
(a) 
2,000 
1,600 
(») 
8,000 
(tf) 

26,500 
(a) 
1,090 
(a) 
8,000 
(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


148,000 
100,000 
522,842 
274,380 

(a) 
105,000 

45,060 

25^000 

(a) 

63,000 

(a) 
5258,509 

(a) 
500,000 

10,000 
582,000 


265,775 

(a) 

121,400 
242,202 
819,000 
837,000 
500,000 
290,000 
165,000 
818,818 
182,500 
U2,500 
504,785 
827,284 

(a) 
U5,000 


28,157 

(a) 

10,004 
17, 914 
21,898 
16,850 
41,000 
18,.089 

9,900 
14,556 

7,960 

6,800 
86^695 
20,517 

(a) 


15,850 
(a) 


250 

10,619 

1,648 


0 
1,500 


0 
12,000 
43,764 

0 
(a) 


5,680 


1,078 


(a) 
100,000 

(a) 

(a) 

180,000 
559,628 

60,000 
600,000 

50,000 


6,000 

(a) 

(a) 

7,500 
88,923 

5,000 
80.000 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
8,708 


(a) 


(a) 

77 
(a) 
(a) 


50 
(a) 
(a) 


10,000 
(a) 

212,000 
(a) 

862,320 
(a) 
(a) 


896,000 
209,000 

(a) 
415,288 

(a) 

(a) 


11,508 
28,760 
14,280 

8,130 
24,228 

(a) 

(a) 


4.752 
(a) 

100 
(a) 
(a) 


$0 
(a) 
(a) 
18,000 


(a) 


4,000 
10,314 

4,500 
14,000 
12.500 
17,000 
10,000 

8,000 

6,000 


12,040 

(a) 
85,000 

7,500 

8,000 

(a) 

3,000 

6,060 

(a) 


20,578 


7,500 
(a) 

10,329 
(a) 
(a) 


Total 

IT.  &  Military  Academy 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Grand  total 


98,203 


2,088 


8,450 


5,017,961 


6,554,125 


450,468 


05.  a 


264,216 


28,208 
20,878 


458 
692 


«12, 500, 000 
1,286,490 


(2319,547 
(d) 


147,289 


3,238 


3,450 


8,804,451 


6,554,125 


450.468 


95,359 


583,763 


a  Reported  with  classical  deiuurtment  (Table  IX). 
b  Value  of  equipment. 


e  Value  of  grounds  and  buildings. 
d  Congressional  appropriation. 
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Tabub  X.— Pabt  2,-- Summary  of  $taH8iio8  of  schooU  of  science. 


Preparatoiy  depart* 


Stadents. 


6 

I 


Soiontiflo  department. 


a 

o 


Students. 


If 


-J 


CaUfoiniA  . 
Colorado... 
Georgia. . . , 
^kdiana.... 


IGchigaa. 


Vow  HampaUte . 

StfwJenffj 

VowToik 


BaiiB87)Tania 

TcnDont 

TirgiaiJi , 

Dlatrict  of  Cohimbia.. 


Total. 


1 
2 
1 
ol 
6 
1 
1 
S 
3 
5 
2 
6 
1 
4 


5210 


108 
8 
(«) 
16 
28 
66 


31 


5267 


172 

7 
ic) 
SO 

m 

1,518 


27 


2,252 

20 

150 


60 


839      4.421 


224 


40 


70 


15 
61 


17 


120 


Staiea. 


Librariaa. 


s 

II 


Property,  Income,  &o. 


h 


h 
II 


•33 

it 


Li 


-S5 

fell 

£•*-  ft 


^•otnim.. 


Ifaaiarhnaetta. 


jr««r  Hampahire . 

V«v  Jeisej 

SevTork 


PfeBBqrlTania . 


%  VIFg^DJIa  . 


of  Gohmilda., 


300 
600 


75 


$15,000 


$10,000 


000 
5,500 

ie) 

(«) 

2,000 
5,000 
7,600 


800 

(0 

(c) 
100 
100 
231 


(0 


41,879 
8,000 
6,480 


1,066 


250 


1,500 


135,000 
175,000 

(c) 
129.000 

dl,700 
650,000 
2,490.000 
100,000 
625,000 
8,000 
405^000 


$250,000 

1, 619, 373 

(c) 


$15,000 
83,501 
(0 


$5,973 
(c) 


(0 


200,000 

610,000 

150,000 

1,250,000 


11,000 
43.450 
048,902 


2,160 
19,780 
36,500 


22,028 


20,000 


1.200 


7,950 


25,000 


Total 78,109      2,122  1,500      4,728,700  i    4,099,878      220, 076     72, 863      35,000 


•  Bat  jei  orgaalaad. 

h  ffhiiiea  a  mmibar  of  fomalo  atadenta. 

•  Bflpoiied  witli  olaaaioal  department  (Table  IX). 


d  Value  of  apparatna. 

e  Includes  receipts  ftom  other  sources. 
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RECENT  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURAIi  COLLEGES. 

The  mnltiplicatiou  and  growth  of  schools  of  science  has  been  a  marked  featnie  in  the 
recent  history  of  edocation  in  America.  The  stimulus  which  was  given  to  them  by  the 
national  aid  seems'not  to  have  expended  its  force  in  creating  a  class  of  schools  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Either  that  stimulus  or  the  popular 
sentiment  which  impelled  Congress  to  give  help  to  higher  education  has  carried  for- 
ward and  deepened  the  interest  in  industrial,  scientific,  and  technical  instruction. 
Students  are  now  more  frequently  choosing  lines  of  study  which  lead  to  a  life  of  busi- 
ness activity  or  to  prominent  position  in  industrial  pursuits.  Colleges  that  a  few 
years  since  held  strictly  to  a  rigid  classical  course  are  feeling  the  new  impulse,  and 
are  striving  to  add  to  their  efficiency  by  making  provision  for  special  instruction 
preparatory  to  definite  occupations.  Men  of  wealth  are  endowing  schools  of  science 
and  technology  more  richly  than  other  institutions ;  for  they  believe  that  the  practical 
education  which  has  now  come  to  the  front  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  promote 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  individuals  and  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  field  occupied  by  schools  of  science  ten  years  ago  and  a  review 
of  prominent  changes  and  additions  which  have  occurred  since  in  connection  with 
them  wiU  furnish  evidences  of  their  advance. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  have  greatly  increased  in  number,  in  favor  with  the  people,  and 
in  efficiency.  In  1871  there  were  31  institutions  aided  by  the  national  land  grant  of  1862. 
Pive  of  these  have  no  longer  a  place  among  the  aided  institutions;  these  have  been 
superseded  by  some  school  created  for  the  exact  purpose  of  the  grant  or  by  some  other 
school  which  seemed  to  be  better  fitted  to  supply  the  instruction  contemplated.  Among 
those  which  have  continued  to  the  present  time  were  State  universities  planned  on  a 
scale  so  large  as  to  have  seemed  visionary,  but  which  have  proved  none  too  great  for 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  schools  for  practical  instruction  in  manufactures  and 
engineering,  and  colleges  of  agriculture  then  possessing  definite  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  farms  and  gardens  for  illustration.  The  University  of  California  had  just 
opened  its  doors  to  students,  and  six  colleges  had  been  organized  ;  of  these,  four  were 
scientific  in  character;  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  mining,  and  en^ieeriug  each 
claimed  one.  Cornell  University  was  equally  in  its  inCftncy.  Like  the  University  of 
California,  it  offered  many  courses  of  study ;  but  its  *'  colleges "  were  not  integral  snb- 
di visions  of  the  university,  through  some  one  of  which  the  student  must  pass  to  obtain 
a  degree,  but  rather  departments  of  instruction,  in  several  of  which  the  student  must 
be  taught  before  graduation.  Special  courses  could  be  pursued  in  a  single  ''college  f* 
elective  and  general  courses  carried  the  undergraduate  through  many.  Large  and 
costly  buildings,  extensive  libraries  and  collections,  and  a  suitable  farm  were  already 
the  property  of  Cornell  University,  and  its  career  was  well  begun.  Another  great 
university  was  to  be  found  in  Illinois ;  it  was  more  industrial  in  its  purpose  than 
the  former  institutions,  and  therefore  was  named  the  Industrial  University.  It  had 
colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanics  and  engineering,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
and  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  college  of  agriculture  had  two  courses,  one  in  ag- 
riculture distinctively,  embracing  plant  and  animal  husbandry,  the  other  in  horticult- 
ure, including  ordinary  garden  culture,  nursery  work,  orcharding,  forestry,  and  the 
care  of  greenhouses.  The  department  of  mechanics  was  not  fully  equipped.  In  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  courses  had  been  established  in  mechanical 
engineering,  civil  and  topographical*  engineering,  chemistry,  mining  engineering, 
building  and  architecture,  and  science  and  literature. 

Several  of  the  colleges  in  existence  in  1870  were  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture. 
Such  was  the  case  with  those  located  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Iowa,  l&assachu- 
setts,  and  Michigan.  The  first  three  and  the  last  were  organized  as  colleges  of  agri- 
culture previous  to  the  land  grant  of  1862,  and  continued  their  special  work  after 
receiving  aid.  The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  was  reorganized  in  1869,  with 
courses  of  study  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  breeding,  nursery  work,  engineer- 
ing (civil,  mechanical,  and  mining),  and  architecture.    There  were  also  normal  and 
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ladiea'  eonnes.  Extentiye  fumsy  oommodioos  boildiDgs,  yaried  ooUections,  and  en- 
tinmiMtic  teaobeEB  were  the  noticeable  possessions  of  the  agrionltnral  colleges  of 
both  MassaohiBsetts  and  Michigan.  Agricnltnral  instraotion  was  the  sole  aim  of  each, 
aid  maanal  labor  was  required  of  thdr  students.  Other  institutions  were  doing  work 
similar  to  HuA  aooomplished  by  the  universities  and  colleges  which  have  been  enu- 
BMfated.  Enoof^  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  enter  understandingly  upon 
the  subsequent  history  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanics. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  1870  witnessed  great  activity  among  agricultu- 
re colleges.  New  institutioos  were  being  organized^  but  not  without  heated  contro- 
venies  over  their  location,  character,  and  internal  arrangement.  Organized  institu- 
tioos were  bending  before  thestorm  of  popular  opposition  and  endeavoring  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  lemodetling  their  courses  and  modifying  their  methods  and  kinds  of 
instruction.  The  year  1870  was  one  of  quiet  growth.  A  few  colleges  moved  into  new 
quarters^  and  commenced  a  more  vigorous  lif»  on  account  of  their  better  facilities 
te  reeeiving  and  educating  youth.  Othero  either  adopted  new  industrial  courses 
or  introduced  important  changes.  The  admiarion  of  women  and  the  organisation 
and  reorganiiation  of  institutions  made  the  history  of  the  fbUowing  year  important 
and  interesting.  It  was  by  no  concerted  plan,  but  rather  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  smtiment,  sustained  by  the  views  of  prominent  educators  and  the  actual 
lesolts  of  coeducs^ion,  that  at  this  time  many  institutions  opened  their  doors  to 
women.  In  the  autumn  of  1670,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  had  received 
for  the  first  time  liNnale  students,  and  united  its  voice  in  tKvor  of  coeducation  with 
that  of  the  colleges  which  had  already  admitted  women.  Vermont  and  Pennsylva- 
nia next  came  inio  rank,  and  New  York,  a  little  behind  the  others,  received  women 
eady  in  1873;  but  it  was  during  1871  that  the  committee  who  were  to  report  on  the 
ptopoeal  of  Henry  W.  Sage  to  provide  an  endowment  for  a  college  for  women  were 
wei{^iing  the  arguments  for  and  against  coeducation,  searching  fbr  the  truth  as  to 
to  actual  results  in  institutions  in  which  it  had  been  adopted  and  arriving  at  condu- 
sons  in  its  t^rat. 

The  institutions  which  came  into  being  at  this  time  were  located  in  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska.  Arkansas  established  an  industrial  university,  which  soon  after 
possessed  classical,  agricultural,  engineering,  commercial,  and  normal  courbes,  and  a 
preparatory  deiMMiment ;  it  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  students,  for  most  of  whom 
tuition  was  ftee.  Nebraska  likewise  provided  a  State  university.  It  was  to  contain 
rix  colleges,  two  of  which  were  specially  industrial,  namely,  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  college  cf  practical  science,  mechanics,  and  civil  engineering.  The  university 
was  opened  in  September,  and  with  it  a  Latin  school,  in  which  preparatory  work 
ooold  be  done.  Missouri  was  already  in  possession  of  a  State  university  at  Columbia, 
and  after  a  bitter  and  long  continued  controversy  it  was  decided  to  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  grant  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  university,  and  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy 
ta  be  located  at  Bella,  in  the  midst  of  the  mineral  regions  of  the  State,  also  under  the 
supervision  of  the  university.  A  farm  and  $30,000  were  given  to  the  agricultural  col- 
ic^ by  the  town  and  c6unty  in  which  it  was  situated.  A  faculty  was  organized  and 
leetniers  upon  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mechanics  engaged;  and  at  the  begin- 
niiig  of  1871  the  college  was  well  under  way,  with  some  thirty  students  in  attendance. 
Tike  school  of  mines  was  given  a  location  '*  beautifhl  for  situation,"  and  while  its 
tafldiiigs  were  being  erected  occupied  rooms  in  the  public  school  building  of  Bella, 
when  the  director  d  the  school  and  two  assistants  gave  instruction  to  twenty-eight 
fltedenta. 

Among  other  changes  during  1871  were  the  rearrangement  of  the  studies  in  the 
Ifaiiie  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  so  that  they  should  supply  ag- 
ilmttiiial,  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  elective  courses ;  the  exten- 
timm  of  the  cooise  in  the  Bntgers  Scientific  School  from  three  to  four  years ;  the  inoor- 
yatatluu  and  endowment  cf  Alcorn  University,  Mississippi,  for  the  general  and  solen- 
tiiaadtteatioiL  of  the  ecdored  people  of  that  State ;  and  the  erection  of  a  building  and 
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the  purchase  of  an  excellent  £Eurm  for  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agrieoltore  and 
tho  Mechanic  Arts.  The  farm  has  "proved  to  be  eminently  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  procured,  and  the  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  upon  it 
under  the  supervision  of  an  able  and  practical  farmer  have  been  of  great  value. 

In  1872  two  independent  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  were  organized,  two 
agricultural  departments  inaugurated,  and  many  schools  added  to  their  means  of  in- 
struction by  an  increase  of  the  number  of  professors  and  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  buildings.  The  new  institutions  were  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Alabama  and  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  The  former  super- 
seded the  East  Alabama  College,  receiving  its  buildings,  property,  lands,  and  students. 
A  general  course  of  study,  three  years  in  length,  and  three  higher  ooursee,  each  two 
years  in  l^igth,  were  arranged.  The  higher  courses  were  in  agriculture,  civil  and 
mining  engineering,  and  literature  and  science.  The  agricultural  course  was  ftdl  and 
well  arranged ;  a  farm  was  provided  and  utilized  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  ex- 
periment. The  college  in  Virginia  received  two-thirds  of  the  land  grant  to  that  State, 
and  was  opened  in  October.  It  was  an  aim  of  the  institution  to  give  students  oppor> 
tunities  for  labor  for  the  purposes  of  self  help  and  practice;  yet  this  was  seeonduy  to 
instruction  for  mental  discipline  and  growth.  A  course  three  years  in  length  was 
adopted.  For  two  years  it  was  to  be  pursued  by  all  students;  in  the  third,  optional 
studies  were  provided,  which  were  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  either  farming  or 
mechanics.  None  of  them  were  of  a  grade  higher  than  is  often  found  in  the  publio 
schools.    The  attendance  exceeded  one  hundred  in  the  first  session. 

Departments  of  agriculture  were  organized  in  1872  in  Corvallis  College,  Oregon, 
and  in  Claflin  University,  South  Carolina.  The  latter  institution  was  established  a 
few  years  before  for  the  education  of  colored  people,  and  its  charter  required  that  the 
course  of  instruction  should  include  the  usual  scientific  and  general  studies,  and  also 
such  special  branches  as  animal  said  vegetable  anatomy,  rural  and  household  econ- 
omy, horticulture,  agriculture,  and  engineering.  It  required  no  change  of  plan  to 
adapt  the  teaching  of  the  university  to  the  requirements  made  by  Congress  of  insti- 
tutions receiving  the  land  grants.  Corvallis  College  was  largely  a  classical  school, 
and  the  agricultural  department  was  created  by  introducing  instruction  in  agricultuse 
itself  and  its  allied  sciences.  Other  occurrences  worthy  of  note  were  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  shops  for  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  the  closing  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  furnish  promised 
support,  and  the  organization  of  a  class  in  practical  designing  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  course  embraced  original  design,  variation  of  pattemSy 
the  making  of  working  drawings,  and  technical  manipulations. 

In  1873  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  organized;  a  branch 
agricultural  college  established  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia  and  connected  with 
the  State  university  ;  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  reorganized;  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  Nebraska  State  University  revised ;  a  shop  for  wood-working  and 
equipments  for  farm  and  machine  shop  provided  by  Cornell  University;  a  large 
and  commodious  building  erected  as  a  home  for  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute ;  and  the  University  of  California  removed  to  its  permanent  quarters 
at  Berkeley. 

The  Ohio  coUege  was  established  on  a  basis  purely  industrial.  Nine  out  of  ten 
professorships  were  directly  connected  with  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arte.  Every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  have  them  filled  with  men  of  eminent  ability  and  experience. 
An  excellent  farm  of  320  acres  at  the  capital  of  the  State  was  provided,  the  erection 
of  buildings  commenced,  and  in  September  the  first  session  opened  with  seven  pro- 
fessors and  thirty  studento.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege the  industrial  departments  were  given  great  prominence.  The  farm  had  been 
enlarged  to  more  than  four  hundred  acres,  and  was  ready  to  furnish  opportunities  for 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  to  afford  chances  for  remunerative  manual 
labor.  A  nursery  had  been  established.  Plans  were  laid  fbr  the  organization,  as  time 
and  money  would  permit,  of  other  departments,  in  which  carpentry,  black«nithing. 
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ptintlng,  wftgon  making,  taming,  carving  and  engraving,  stenography,  photography, 
Mwing,  «nd  printing  Bhonld  be  taught.  Three  additional  profeaeorships  were  es- 
tebliahed. 

The  history  of  ogrienltnral  ooll^;e8  in  1874  is  marked  by  many  changes,  and  a  few 
new  sehoola  were  organized.  Pordne  University,  the  institution  to  which  the  land 
grant  in  Indiana  was  given,  was  opened  provisionally  in  March  and  formally  in 
September.  It  was  divided  for  pnrpoees  of  instmction  into  schools  of  natural  science, 
engineering,  agricoltnre,  and  miUtaiy  sdenoe.  The  student  in  the  school  of  natural 
idence  might  choose  a  course  in  which  either  physics  and  industrial  mechanics  or 
diemistry  or  natural  history  should  predominate.  The  three  courses  in  the  school  of 
engineering  were  preparatory  to  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  architect- 
ore;  thoee  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  to  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  veterinary 
•eienee.  Among  the  buildings  erected  were  a  boarding  house,  dormitory,  laboratory, 
military  hall  and  gymnasium,  and  a  temporary  workshop.  A  farm  had  already  been 
provided.  The  funds  of  the  university,  which  included  the  land  grant  fand,  $150,000 
donated  by  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  over  $100,000  given  by  the  State  and 
county,  were  ample  to  Insure  success. 

Agricultural  colleges  were  also  organized  in  Louisiana  and  Nevada.  Early  in  the 
year  ^e  legislature  of  Louisiana  made  provision  for  an  institution  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  land  grant  and  to  carry  out  its  purposes.  A  battleground  owned  by 
the  State  was  set  apart  for  the  location  of  the  college,  and  plans  were  made  for  the 
cTOcti<m  of  buildings.  Meanwhile  the  college  was  opened  in  the  Louisiana  University, 
and  students,  nearly  all  preparatory,  were  received.  The  college  was  organized  on  a 
military  basis.  The  organization  of  a  university  in  Nevada  was  beset  by  many  diffl- 
ealties.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  State  and  the  migratory  character  of  its  in- 
habitants caused  the  postponement  of  the  scheme  fix>m  year  to  year.  In  1874  the 
univeraity  was  opened  as  a  preparatory  school,  and  received  a  class  of  bright  and 
earnest  students.  The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
many  minor  improvements  during  this  year.  Its  grounds  wore  beautified,  its  build- 
ings repaired,  a  greenhouse  completed,  houses  for  the  president  and  two  professors 
erectedf  and  tiie  appliances  of  the  farm  increased.  With  the  general  improvement  of 
tlie  farm,  the  educational  features  of  the  manual  labor  system  were  more  nearly  per- 
£»cted.  The  Illinois  Industrial  University  established  a  fine  art  gallery,  continued 
to  improve  its  facilities  for  instruction,  and  formally  opened  its  school  of  domestic 


Very  few  changes  were  reported  for  the  year  1875.  A  shop  was  provided  for  the 
Biechanical  department  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  ftir- 
idahed  with  benches  and  tools,  machines,  and  a  steam  engine.  Plans  for  two  college 
buildings  were  adopted,  and  their  erection  conmienced,  the  comer  stone  of  one  of 
tiiem  being  laid  on  the  occasion  of  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  from  the  institu- 
tion. The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  was  removed  to  its  new  buildings  and 
its  industrial  departments,  sixteen  in  number,  were  all  in  operation.  In  connection 
with  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  several  minor  improvements  were  made  and 
a  branch  normal  department  was  opoied.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  reor- 
ganised and  reopened,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  had  been  made  available 
far  pnrpoees  of  education. 

In  1876  a  school  was  started  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  differed  materially  from  any  school  of  mechanics  in  the  country.  It 
oOered  a  two  years'  course  of  study  and  shop  work  for  persons  desiring  to  become 
masUr  mechanics.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  were  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
AeCoric,  and  composition  and  drawing;  of  the  second  year,  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
Cagriish  literature,  French,  and  drawing.  Twelve  hours  of  shop  work  a  week  were 
ceqiiired  of  each  class.  Practice  and  instruction  were  to  be  had  in  carpentry  and 
f ,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  vise  work,  forging,  foundry  work,  and  machine 


year  witnessed  also  the  establishment  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
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College  of  Texas.  An  enactment  of  1871  had  required  this,  bat  safflcient  appropria- 
tions had  not  been  granted.  The  legislature  of  1876  was  friendly  to  the  ooUege  and 
appropriated  (40,000  for  putting  it  into  immediate  and  snocessful  operation.  In  the 
autumn  it  was  opened,  but  with  few  students.  Four  courses  of  study  were  determined 
upon,  viz,  agriculture,  mechanics  and  engineering,  languages  and  literature,  and 
military  tactics.  In  North  Carolina  a  station  for  agricultural  experiments  and  an 
office  for  the  control  of  commercial  fertilizers  was  created. 

The  current  of  change  for  1877  was  turned  toward  the  revision  of  courses  of  study; 
five  institutions  at  least  either  modified  existing  courses  or  added  new  ones.  The 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  modified  its  courses  so  as  to 
equalize  the  amount  of  work  required  of  students  in  each.  For  two  years  the 
studies  in  all  were  essentially  the  same ;  afterward  they  were  divided  into  courses  in 
agriculture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistiy,  and  science  and 
literature.  This  course  in  science  and  literature  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  desired  practical  education  for  other  employments.  The  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity, at  the  time  of  receiving  the  land  grant,  adopted  agricultural,  scientific, 
and  classical  courses  of  study.  Those  courses  were  enlarged  in  1877  and  received 
the  name  of  colleges,  the  colleges  being  equal  in  rank,  but  having  their  own  course 
of  study  and  corps  of  instructors.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  established  for  the 
first  time  a  course  in  practical  mechanics  and  fitted  up  a  machine  shop  for  illustration 
and  practical  work.  Ten  hours'  labor  was  required  each  week.  The  method  of 
instruction  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  best  eastern  institutions.  The  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  established  and  equipped  a  department  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  The  outfit  was  furnished  by  an  ample  appropriation  fit>m  the  State. 
All  the  facilities  of  a  well  equipped  mining  school  were  provided  and  a  course  was 
laid  out  which  included  mining,  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  its  metallurgical  treatment 
as  its  principal  subjects.  In  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  the  school  of  domestic 
science,  which  had  been  organized  three  years  before,  was  first  given  rank  among 
the  regular  schools  in  the  college  of  natural  science.  Another  school,  organized  about 
this  time,  was  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art  and  design  and  in 
art  composition.  In  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  a  course  in  cookery  was  estab- 
lished as  an  outgrowth  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  had  been  given  on  matters  in 
housekeeping  to  the  ladies  in  the  Junior  class  during  the  five  previous  years. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Louisiana  was  this  year  united  with  the 
State  University,  so  that  the  State  might  have  a  single  central  institution  offering  in- 
stroction  in  all  kinds  and  grades  of  university  study.  General  instruction  in  literature, 
science,  art,  and  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  special  instruction  for  the 
professions  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science  and  art,  dvil 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  required  to  be  given. 

In  1878  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  was  detached  fit>m  the 
State  University.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two  institutions  upon  separation  that 
the  college  should  have  control  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  which  had  berai  used 
by  it  when  a  department  of  the  university,  that  it  should  receive  a  generous  share  of 
the  land  surrounding  it,  and  that  the  students  in  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  university  should  be  allowed  free  tuition  in  the  agricultural  college,  and  vice 
versa.  A  classical  course  was  added  to  the  scientific  previously  existing  and  conmier- 
dal  and  normal  departments  were  established. 

The  extension  of  the  educational  privileges  of  Hampton  (Ya.)  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute  to  Indian  youth  is  worthy  of  notice.  Previous  to  this  time  its  efforts 
had  been  directed  to  the  instruction  of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  elementary  branches,  and  in  normal  work.  A  three  years'  course 
of  study  and  instructive  manual  labor  had  been  provided.  The  girls  were  taught 
housework ;  the  boys,  farming  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  Indian  youth  were  en- 
tirely ignorant,  and  were  taught  the  most  elementary  branches  by  the  simplest  methods. 
Reading,  speaking,  arithmetical  studies,  and  simple  forms  of  labor  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  their  time. 
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Other  eyenta  of  the  year  were  the  extension  of  laboratory  privileged  to  women  by 
the  Maasachaaette  Institute  of  Technology)  and  the  establishment  of  a  farmers'  courst* 
ID  the  Agricultoral  College  of  Vermont,  for  the  porpose  of  teaching,  daring  the  winter 
months,  agricultural  chemistry,  entomology,  stock  breeding,  dairying,  fruit  culture, 
and  similar  subjects. 

The  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College  was  opened  in  1879.  It  had  a  single  course, 
corering  five  years,  which  included  no  studies  but  those  pertaining  directly  to  a  prac- 
tical  education.  Three  professors  were  appointed ;  the  farm  was  made  ready  for  ex- 
perimental and  illustrative  work,  and  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes  planned,  by  which 
the  benefits  of  the  college  could  be  extended  to  others  than  the  students  in  attendance. 

During  the  year  Tennessee  adopted,  as  a  State  institution,  the  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity,  of  which  the  Agricultural  College  had  been  a  part.  A  board  of  visitors  was 
provided  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  are  represented  in  the  administration  of  the 
oniv^aity.  The  faculty  was  reorganized  and  increased  and  nine  courses  of  study 
were  determined  upon,  of  which  two  were  general,  five  special,  and  two  partial. 
Normal,  business,  and  graduate  courses  have  also  been  established. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the  land  grant 
fund;  accordingly  it  had,  for  several  years,  given  aid  to  three  institutions.  In  1878 
it  added  three  more.  Two  of  these  were  opened  in  1879;  the  other,  in  1880.  All  were 
made  branches  of  the  State  University  and  received  a  share  of  the  income.  Their 
instruction  was  secondary  and  preparatory,  rather  than  collegiate;  teachers,  rather 
than  farmers  or  professional  men,  were  to  be  educated  in  them. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was  reorganized  on  a  less  expensive  basis, 
the  number  and  salaries  of  the  professors  being  reduced  and  their  work  increased. 

During  the  current  year  (1880)  two  agricultural  colleges  have  been  opened.  One  of 
them  is  in  liississippi,  the  other  in  South  Carolina;  both  are  for  whites  only.  The 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  located  at  Starkville,  opened  its 
doors  to  students  in  October;  a  month  afterward  240  students  were  in  attendance,  all 
portions  of  the  State  being  represented.  A  single  course  of  study,  covering  two  pre- 
paratory  and  four  collegiate  years,  was  adopt^ed.  Agriculture,  rather  than  mechanics, 
was  the  subject  of  practical  instruction.  A  farm  of  800  acres  has  been  procured  and 
is  being  prepared  for  use  in  illustrating  instruction  and  making  experiments.  A  school 
of  mechanics  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  1878,  provided  for  a  State  University,  to  be 
composed  of  Claflin  College,  the  institution  for  colored  i>eople  which  received  aid 
from  the  land  grant,  and  the  South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics. 
The  control  of  the  two  institutions  was  committed  to  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting 
of  State  officers  and  persons  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  latter  institution  opened 
in  the  autumn  of  1880  with  a  good  number  of  students  in  attendance.  The  faculty 
had  four  members,  including  the  president  and  excluding  the  foremen  of  shop  and 
farm.  A  single  course  of  studies,  mostly  elementary,  was  arranged  to  cover  three 
years.  The  education  to  be  obtained  within  its  walls  is  decidedly  industrial.  Not 
only  there,  but  in  several  other  institutions,  shops  have  been  equipped  during  the 
year,  and  mechanics  have  received  no  small  stimulus  in  this  and  other  directions. 

The  changes  of  the  past  ten  years  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  Twenty- 
one  departanentSy  schools,  and  colleges  have  been  organized  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  land  grant  of  1862  and  to  receive  the  aid  which  it  renders.  The  departments 
are  fbnr  in  number.  Of  the  schools  and  colleges  about  one-half  are  independent  in- 
stitntionB  and  the  remainder  branches  of  universities,  generally  located  apart  from 
the  central  institution.  Six  of  the  separate  schools  are  distinctively  industrial;  the 
others  give  preference  to  general  education.  Greater  advances  have  been  made  in 
mechanical  than  in  agricultural  instruction.  Eight  institutions  have  either  provided 
and  equipped  shops  or  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  those  already  in  use.  Work  in 
Ifaem  Is  condneted  upon  systematic  principles,  and  both  practice  and  instruction  vary 
mote  in  amount  than  in  kind.  Uninstructive  manual  labor  is  encouraged  only  when 
fbt  finmmsttmceB  of  the  student  compel  it.    The  number  of  instructors  has  more  than 
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doubled,  and  the  students  have  increased  nearly  fourfold.  The  property  of  many  in- 
stitutions has  been  greatly  augmente'd  by  donations,  bequests,  and  appropriations. 
Graduates  have  multiplied,  and  those  who  have  gone  forth  have  generally  entered 
upon  industrial  pursuits  or  engaged  in  teaching. 

At  present  there  are  46  institutions  aided  by  the  national  land  grant.  They  have 
nearly  500  instructors,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  and  allied  sciences.  About  one-third  of  the  4,515  students  in% 
attendance  are  pursuing  courses  of  study  which  deal  with  the  industries.  Nine  insti- 
tutions have  single  fixed  courses  of  study.  Six  of  these  courses  are  four  years  in 
length  and  three  cover  three  years.  Usual  studies  in  the  first  year  are  algebra,  geom- 
etry, drawing,  botany,  agriculture,  history,  and  English  studies ;  in  the  second  year, 
trigonometry,  surteying,  mechanics,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences ;  in 
the  third  year,  chemistry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanics,  physics,  geology, 
physiology,  and  entomology ;  in  the  fourth  year,  mental  science,  logic,  constitutional 
law,  political  economy,  history,  astronomy,  engineering,  veterinary  science,  and  agri- 
culture. 

Of  the  institutions  which  offer  several  different  courses,  21  have  courses  in  agri- 
culture, 14  in  practical  mechanics,  11  in  chemistry,  7  in  either  mining  and  metallurgy 
or  both,  and  3  in  architecture;  horticulture,  veterinary  science,  and  industrial  art 
are  given  taU.  courses  in  one  or  two  institutions.  The  courses  in  agriculture  are 
similar  to  those  prescribed  for  the  scientific  departments  of  colleges.  In  them  agri- 
culture is  substituted  for  such  general  or  technical  studies  as  may  be  omitted  without 
impairing  the  industrial  value  of  a  course.  History,  literature,  mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  natural  sciences  are  retained  as  forming  a  substantial  part  of  the  edu- 
cation which  prepares  for  intelligent  agriculture.  No  relation  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered between  one  branch  of  agricultural  study  and  another,  upon  which  to  base  a 
classification  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  consecutive  study.  Subjects  pursued  in  the 
freshman  year  in  one  college  are  found  in  the  senior  year  of  another.  This  is  a  glaring 
defect  in  agricultural  education,  and  the  beet  method  of  remedying  it  is  a  qnesticui 
which  may  well  occupy  the  minds  of  those  administering  agricultural  colleges. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  outline  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  afforded 
in  chemistry,  mining,  mechanics,  and  branches  connected  with  industrial  work.  The 
first  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  in  a  circular  of  information  recently  issued  by 
the  Office.  Equal  space  would  need  to  be  given  to  the  other  subjects  if  they  should 
be  exhaustively  presented.  This  cannot  be  done  in  an  annual  report;  neither  would 
such  a  statement  be  necessarily  included  in  a  historical  sketch  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

RECENT  HISTORY  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE   NOT   ENDOWED  BT  THE  NATIONAL  LAND 

GRANT. 

The  schools  of  science  have  much  the  same  history  as  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  Relatively  fewer  changes  have  occurred  in  existing  institu- 
tions and  more  new  schools  have  been  established.  When  once  established,  there  is 
not  so  much  cause  for  deviation  from  original  plans.  They  are  endowed,  not  by 
money  under  governmental  control,  but  by  the  generosity  of  individuals.  Their  course 
is  laid,  not  to  suit  the  general  demand,  but  to  advance  education  in  special  lines. 
Their  trustees  are  not  men  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  public  authority, 
but  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  institution  under  their  con- 
trol. Several  institutions  were  organized  at  so  early  a  date  that  they  had  ceased  to 
be  experiments  and  had  assumed  a  permanent  character.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  had  been  in  successful  operation  more  than  forty  years  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  decade,  and  other  scientific  schools  had  been  pointing  out  the  best  methods 
and  demonstrating  the  value  of  educational  efforts  in  the  field  of  science.  Though 
these  schools  do  not  change  frequently  ot  materially,  they  continue  to  grow.  A  few 
exceptions  may  have  occurred,  as  where  a  more  richly  endowed  institution  bos  over- 
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ibadowed  one  of  earlier  beginning  or  where  the  industrial  development  of  a  section 
of  country  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  pioneers  of  ednoation  antioipated. 
In  uHMtt  institntions,  departments  of  stady  have  been  added ;  facnlties  have  larger 
nombeEB,  more  experience,  and  better  ednoation;  appliances  have  been  increased, 
and  fiM^ilitiee  for  instmotion  improved.  The  organization  of  eight  institutions  foi 
special  acientiflc  and  technical  instruction  has  been  effected  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  several  others  have  been  chartered.  Each  one  has  been  established  for  a  particu- 
lar porpoee,  and  no  two  seem  to  be  identical  in  plan  or  entirely  similar  in  their  courses 
of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. 

The  John  C.  Qreen  School  of  Science,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was-  organised  in  1873,  in 
order  that  the  students  at  Princeton  College  might  have  opportunities  for  thorough 
training  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  modem  science.  Two  courses  of  study  were 
adopted  at  the  outset,  one  of  three  years  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  the  other  for  those  studying  with  a  master's  degree  in  view.  Two  years 
later  a  department  of  civil  engineering  was  added.  Its  course  was  similar  to  the 
ondergraduate  course  in  science  during  the  first  year,  but  nearly  half  of  the  time 
during  the  last  two  years  was  set  apart  for  engineering  work.  In  1876,  a  department 
of  architecture  was  established.  Its  special  studies  included  mechanical  and  free 
hand  drawing,  perspective  and  coloring,  history  of  architecture  and  art,  orders  and 
eompoaition  in  them,  and  lectures  ux>on  esthetics  and  art;  landscape  gardening, 
roads,  and  draining  were  among  the  practical  branches.  All  the  undergraduate 
eooraes  are  now  four  years  in  length.  The  museums  and  laboratories  are  well 
equipped,  and  an  elegant  and  commodious  building  was  erected  the  same  year  the 
school  opened  and  enlarged  in  1877. 

Hie  Bnasey  Institution,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  is  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  which  was  established  as  a  department  of  Harvard  University  in  1871. 
ProffiMomhipe  of  horticulture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  applied  zodlogy  were 
fimnded,  and  instructors  in  farming  and  entomology  appointed.  The  course  of  study 
was  to  ooTer  three  years,  a  part  of  the  instruction  being  given  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
talle  School  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  to  become 
pnetical  flMmers,  gardeners,  florists,  or  landscape  gardeners,  or  to  become  instructors 
in  the  snbjeots  presented  in  the  school,  or  to  be  made  familiar  with  some  special 
bvanek  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  applied  zodlogy. 

In  1S72  the  Towne  Scientific  School  was  organized  as  a  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Scientific  instruction  had  been  given  previously,  but  the  existence 
of  a  department  of  science  seemed  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  a  university  located 
in  the  midst  of  mining  and  manufacturing  interests.  Courses  of  study  were  arranged 
in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  geology  and  mining,  civil  engi- 
Bosring,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Each  was  four  years  in  length,  but  the  studies 
of  the  first  two  years  of  each  course  were  the  same.  Two  courses  of  study  havo  since 
been  added,  one  in  drawing  and  architecture,  the  other  preparatory  to  medical  studies. 
Post  graduate  instruction  is  given  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  geology,  civil  eugi- 
oeering,  dynamic  engineering,  physics,  and  architecture.  All  means  of  instruction 
and  illnstration  are  at  hand ;  and  the  extent  of  its  endowment,  the  reputation  of  its 
&calty,  and  the  number  of  its  students  have  indicated  its  success. 

Another  recently  org^anized  technical  school  is  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Its  sole  object  is  the  training  of  mechanical  engineers.  For  this 
purpose  it  has  a  course  of  study  and  shop  practice  four  years  in  length.  The  studies 
ate  those  which  give  general  instruction  and  prepare  for  professional  training.  Of 
the  former  class  are  rhetoric,  literature,  and  the  modem  languages ;  of  the  latter, 
Batheokatics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences.  Mechanical  drawing  forms  a 
department  of  its  own.  Mechanical  engineering  is  taught  theoretically  and  practi- 
afly.  The  eharaeter,  methods  of  production,  and  the  uses  of  the  materials  of  con- 
itaetiflii,  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  physical  science  in  their  applicatious, 
tts  theoiy  and  practice  of  the  design  and  construction  of  machinery,  and  the  methods 
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of  operation,  preservation,  and  repair  are  subjects  considered  in  the  lecture  room  and 
illustrated  in  the  laboratories.  A  machine  and  carpenter  shop,  an  iron  and  brass 
foundry,  and  a  blacksmith  shop  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  existing 
appliances,  methods,  and  processes,  and  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  th^  same. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  established.  In  it  mental  work  and  manual  labor  occupy 
about  equal  shares  of  the  student's  time.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years. 
Mathematics  (including  surveying  and  mechanics),  drawing,  book-keeping,  physics, 
physical  geography,  literature,  history,  and  political  economy  are  the  principal  studies. 
The  practical  instruction  in  shop  work  includes  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  iron  clipping  and  filing,  forge  work,  brazing  and  soldering,  and  the  use  of 
machine  shop  tools.  The  construction  and  management  of  the  steam  engine  is  also 
carefully  studied.  All  the  shop  work  is  done  for  the  training  it  affords.  >.  few  articles 
are  made  for  the  use  of  the  school  or  the  university;  none  are  manufactured  for  the 
market.  A  carpenter  shop,  a  pattern  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  machine  shop 
have  been  provided  and  so  thoroughly  famished  that  the  student  may  become  ac- 
quainted in  them  with  all  the  f^damental  operations  of  practical  mechanics. 


TABLB  XI.— SCHOOLS  OF  THBOLOGT. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
cluding theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  fh>m  1870  to  1880, 
inclusive,  with  the  nomber  of  professors  and  number  of  students: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

No.  ofinstltatioiui... 

80 

04 

104 

110 

118 

128 

124 

124 

126 

188 

142 

No.  of  instmoton ... 

880 

860 

486 

678 

670 

616 

680 

664 

677 

600 

«Q 

8,264 

8,904 

8,861 

8,888 

4.868 

6,284 

4.268 

8,066 

4,820 

4,738 

6,242 

StaUtUoal  iummary  of  sokooU  of  ikoology. 


DdDomiiifttioii. 


Eoman  OathoUo 

Baptist 

Pretbyteriam 

Lathenn 

Protestant  Bpiaoopsl 

Methodist  Bpifloopsl 

Congregfttioiial 

Chzlstiaa 

Unseotarian 

Cmnborlaiid  PrMbyterian 

Beformed 

UniverMlist 

Unitod  Preabyterian 

Methodist  Bplaoopol  (Soath) . , 

Free-Wm  Baptist 

NewChnrdh 

Aidcaa  Methodist  Bpiaoopal. 

Unitarian , 

Befbcmed  (Dutch) 

Moravian 

United  Brethren 


Knmber  of  Number  of  |  Knmber  of 
■ohools.    ,  profeaaoni.     studenU. 


Total. 


21 

124 

1.146 

21 

88 

056 

78 

675 

51 

404 

65 

278 

18 

52 

555 

11 

68 

3«1 

131 

18 

133 

10 

122 

52 

11 

49 

G9 

63 

* 

46 

* 

4 

16 

12 

5 

.^ 

3 

28 

3 

17 

142 


5,242 
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TABLE  XU. —  SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  namber  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  thin 
Bareaa  each  year  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  instructors  and 
number  of  students : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872.    1878. 

1874. 1  1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

rns. 

1870. 

40 

224 

8,010 

1880. 

28 

M 

1,«» 

80 

120 

1,722 

87  ,      87 

151       168 

1,»7«  2,174 

38 

181 

2.686 

43 

224 

2,877 

42 

218 

2,064 

48 

176 

2,811 

60 

196 

8.«, 

48 

Kmber  of  liwtnMtoTS 

2.»0 
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Tablb  XU.— Summary  of  atatUiUa  of  BchooU  of  law. 


States. 


Alabama 1 

California 1 

Connecticut 1 

Goorf;ia 2 

Illinois 8 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 8 

Kansas 1 

Kentucky 8 

Louisiana 2 

Moryhind 1 

Massachusetts 2 

Michigan 1 

Miseii^Rippi 1 

Missouii 2 

Now  York 4 

North  Carolina >  3 


Property,  inoome.  itc 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania...  . 

Tennessee 

Virf^iiiia 

Wi^t  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. ' 


3 
3 

17 
8 

13 
3 

13 

14 

10 
8 
4 

20 
5 
0 

12 

23 
5 
8 
5 
0 

10 
1 
7 

22 


103 

20 

18 

0 

50  , 

10 

50  |.. 

An   ' 

IU\ 

4 

45 

3 

134 

8 

28 
9 


60 
307 
371 

20 
119 
661 

27 
IM 
140 

88 

133 

5 

72 
263  j 


2,500 


31 
304 


35 


2,590        25  j 

26,000  , $10,000 

33    1  25,000 

52     18,000  ,    500  ' 


176 
10 
35 


4,037 
1,000 
8,500 
263  I  14,045 
5  I  1,200 
2,100 


100 


823 


20,000 
20.000 


55.457 


61  I 
49  I 


250 


6,161 


2,300 
8,000 


6,628 


23,700 


650 
7.120 
65^691 


24 


11 
17 


500  ! 
8,000 


68 


1*226    . 

214  ! 


14     20.000 


Total I  48  1229  13,134 


758   1.080  ,  88,712   1,712  i  95,000       165,457 


6.000 
9,000 
6,800 
10,065 


3,000  ' 


1.812 
8.984 


16,092  I  152,393 


Tho  summary  of  statistics  shows  that  thoso  who  are  preparing  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  resorting  largely  to  schools  in  preference  to  stndying  in  the  offices  of  attor- 
neys ;  in  many  instances,  stadents  advantageoasly  combine  office  work  and  instrac- 
tiou  in  a  law  school.  This  tendency  is  to  be  expected  and  encoaraged.  In  schools 
systematic  training  is  received.  Less  opportunity  is  afforded  for  desultory  and  spas- 
modic reading.  Regular  habits  of  study  are  required.  Examinations  to  bo  passed 
give  steadiness  and  thoroughness  to  the  work.  Companions  awake  emulation.  The 
desire  for  the  respect  of  the  professors,  who  are  oftentimes  men  of  influence  at  the  bar, 
is  a  further  stimulus  to  faithfulness,  and  they  are  ready  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
intricate  questions.  The  nnderlying  principles  of  law  are  given  an  attention  which 
corresponds  with  their  relative  importance.  Actual  practice  is  illustrated  in  the  moot 
court  which  is  found  in  each  school.  And  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  t<f  be  associated  in 
study  with  those  who  will  be  associatea  at  the  bar. 

WORK  OF  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  most  law  schools  are  very  few.  Ability  to  pursue  the 
studies  is  expected.    Prof^^essive  and  thorough  schools  know  that  the  difficulties  of 
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law  study  cannot  be  mastered  by  untrained  minds,  and  therefore  are  requiriug  at  least 
a  /rood  English  education  of  applicants.  Admission  to  the  Columbia  College  Law 
8chool  is  granted  only  after  a  successful  examination  in  Greek,  Roman,  English,  and 
United  States  history,  Latin,  and  rhetoric.  At  Harvard  French,  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty,  some  other  language,  may  be  substituted  for  Latin.  A  collegiate  edu- 
cation is  always  accepted  as  a  sufficient  iireparation  for  law  study.  The  average 
amount  of  time  which  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  in  attendance  upon  lectures 
and  recitations  In  course  occupies  three  hours  each  day,  and  five  hours  each  week  are 
given  in  addition  to  special  lectures  and  the  moot  court.  In  many  law  schools  lect- 
ures are  preferred  to  recitations.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  those  schools  which 
bave  able  faculties  who  devote  themselves  wholly  or  chiefly  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
Where  the  professors  have  not  time  or  opportunity  to  present  subjects  as  well  as  they 
are  presented  by  the  standard  writers,  a  lesson  in  a  text  book  is  assigned  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  student's  knowledge  of  it  made.  This  gives  opporttmity  for  the  students 
to  ask  questions  and  the  professor  t<o  make  comments.  A  combination  of  lectures  and 
recitations  is  adopted  by  the  minority  of  schools.  For  instance,  in  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  the  junior  and  middle  classes  each  have  a  recitation  and  lecture 
daily ;  the  senior  class,  only  a  lecture.  Students  are  usually  allowed  to  attend  free 
of  expense  the  exercises  of  classes  less  advanced  than  that  to  which  they  belong. 

Sc  hools  of  law  are  departments  of  universities  or  colleges.  Sometimes  they  are  not 
located  at  the  same  places  as  the  institution  with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
Albany  Law  School  is  a  department  of  Union  College,  located  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  San  Francisco,  is  a  department  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, vhich  is  established  at  Berkeley,  in  an  adjacent  county.  The  law  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  while  the  universities  are  in 
the  suburbs.  By  such  a  difference  of  location  the  schools  are  more  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, and  give  them  a  better  chance  to  attend  the  courts,  which  are  almost  constantly 
in  session  in  large  central  cities.  Opportunities  are  thus  offered  for  tl^e  student  to 
obtain  work  in  law  offices  and  to  observe  actual  practice,  both  of  which  are  valuable 
supplements  to  his  course  of  studies.  When  the  university  and  its  school  of  law  are 
at  the  same  place,  the  members  of  the  latter  are  allowed  many  general  privileges, 
such  as  free  admission  to  lectures  in  other  departments  and  the  use  of  libraries.  The 
catalogue  of  the  law  department  of  Tale  College  says :  **  Members  of  either  class  can 
attend  the  lectures  of  professors  to  undergraduates  in  other  departments  of  the  college, 
whenever  it  is  compatible  with  their  other  engagements ; ''  and,  with  a  few  exceptions 
only,  without  charge.  Similar  privileges  are  known  to  exist,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Chicago  University,  Chicago,  Hl.j  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.; 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City;  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Uni- 
rersity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  text  books  used  in  the  leading  subjects  of  study  do  not  vary  greatly  in  different 
schools.  Blaokstone  is  the  central  figure  in  nearly  all.  Kent  is  commonly  used.  Rob- 
inson's Notes  on  Elementary  Law  and  Walker's  American  Law  are  being  introduced 
somewhat.  The  favorite  authors  seem  to  be,  on  torts,  Bigelow  and  Cooley ;  criminal 
law,  Bishop  and  Wharton;  domestic  relations,  Schouler;  corporations,  Angell  and 
Ames ;  real  property,  Washbume  and  Williams  (the  former  being  much  more  gener- 
ally used);  contracts,  Bishop  and  Parsons;  mercantile  law.  Smith;  agency,  Story; 
bills,  Byle,  Parsons,  and  Story;  equity,  Bispham  and  Story  (the  former  being  in  more 
common  use);  pleading,  Stephen;  evidence,  Greenleaf  and  Stephen  (preference  being 
given  to  Greenleaf) ;  constitutional  law, Cooley;  international  law,Woolsey;  admir- 
alty, Conkling  and  Parsons.  In  a  few  instances  one  or  more  of  the  professors  prepare 
text  books  on  the  sabjeots  they  teach.  These  are  especially  adapted  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  the  requirements  of  the  students. 

Hie  examination  of  students  for  graduation  is  usually  much  more  severe  than  any 
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other  they  are  called  upon  to  pass,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  one.  Several  schoolb 
give  prizes  to  the  persons  passing  the  best  final  examination;  others,  to  those  averag. 
ing  beet  in  all  examinations ;  and  still  others,  to  those  presenting  the  best  thesis.  The 
giving  of  prizes  for  excellence  of  examination  or  in  writing  a  thesis  is  a  favorite  method 
of  stimulating  both  school  work  and  collateral  studies. 

All  the  schools  give  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  ix.  b.  Grenerally  this  admits 
to  the  bar.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  some  other  States,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Advanced  courses  of  study  are  given  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College,  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the 
Boston  University  School  of  All  Sciences,  Columbian  University  Law  School,  law 
department  of  Georgetown  University,  and  the  law  department  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity. In  the  last  three  schools  a  year  of  study  added  to  the  usual  course  and  suc- 
cessful examination  in  the  subjects  considered  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  law.  The  advanced  course  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  is  one  year  in  length,  and  no  degree  is  given  to  those  completing  it.  The 
graduate  course  in  the  law  department  of  Yale  College  occupies  two  years,  and  is 
open  to  those  having  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  in  course.  A  year  of  study  on  subjects 
supplementary  to  those  pursued  in  the  undergraduate  course  is  required  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  m.  l.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.  c.  L.  must  pursue  another 
year  of  study,  and  only  those  bachelors  of  law  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  this 
degree  who  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  of  philosophy,  or  who  ranked 
in  the  first  quarter  of  their  class  according  to  their  average  marks  at  their  final  exam- 
ination for  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  at  Yale  College.  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  master 
of  laws  and  doctor  of  civil  law  in  Boston  University  must  already  have  received  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  of  laws.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law  must  present  himself  at  not  less  than  four  annual  examinations,  and  pass  in 
the  science  and  history  of  jurisprudence,  Roman  law,  international  law,  constitutional 
law,  origin  and  science  of  government,  and  history  of  institutions,  and  present  an 
original  thesis.  The  equivalent  of  half  these  requirements  is  necessary  to  be  accom- 
plished by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  law. 

TABLE  XIU. —  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year  from  1870  to- 1880,  inclusive, 
with  the  number  of  instructors  and  students: 


1870.    1871.    1872.    1873.    1874.    1875.     1876.      1877.      1878.  j  187».     1880. 


Number  of  hutitations 
Nomber  of  inatnioton 
Number  of  ttadente. . . 


6,  MS 


760 
7,045 


87 

726 

5,995 


94 
1,148 
8,681 


99 

1,121 


I    106 
1,172 


9,095  9.971 


102 
1,201 
10,143 


106 
1,278 
11,225 


106  U4  ,  120 
1,837  I  1,495  1,660 
11,830  18,321  114,006 
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Tablb  Xin.'~  Summary  of  9taH$Ho$  of  BckooU  of  m^ioine,  of  dentistryy  and  of  pharmacy. 


i  s 

e 

:i 


Stadenti. 


LibnrlM. 


Property,  income,  tic. 


i 

^-o 

a 

0 

1 

t8" 

1 

^1 

1 

J"^ 

i 

1 

o 

^ 

A     : 

li 
.-e 


Ill 


4,000 
7,000 
5,864 
3,871 
12.000 


400 
46 
108 

80 

88 

8 
7 
5 

120 

5 

86 

21 

1    32,785 

n 

106,000 
lOiOOO 

.     .     18,500 

7 



890 



120 

700 
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Table  XIII.  —  Summary  of  8taii$Uc8  of  $ohooU  of  medioiiM,  ^o. — Continned. 


Stadents. 


LibnriM. 


Property,  income,  Sec. 


SUtee. 


I|-    I 


;  a 


I 
I 


II 


5^- 


aO 


Homceop€Uhic-C<m. 

XewTork...  ;  3  6i 

Ohio 2  I  26 

Pennsylvnnia 1  i  20 

Total 


204. 

174 

198 


11  -' 


1 

i 

•*a 

B 

s 

J 

•o 
> 

n 

o 

a^ 

u 

M 

i 

r 

J? 

M 

|| 

si 

f 


I 


6  I 

31  i 


66  100        25  j , 

57    1    $45,000 

75       2,000     ....         30,000 


t. 
1^ 


12  I    188     1,220  83       380  I    2,420       145  |    185,000  | 


II.  DBirTAL. 

C:ilifoniia I  1 

Indiana 1 

Maryland 1 

Moasaohusetta 2 

Michigan 1  ! 

Missoari '  3  , 


New  York  — 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
Tonneaaee..... 


Total 16      219 


1  I 

1  i 

3 

2 


10 
18  , 

42 ; 

10  i 
9l 

24 
8 

69 

29 


13 


21 
97 

74 

86 

13 

99  10 

81 

235  9 

24!  17 


3 

53  ;    1,000 
24  60 

34  i        125 


600 


SI 

u 

«-3 


rii 


$14, 056 


as,  268 


19 


126      5,150 
7     


730 


49       266  I    6,335  ' 


III.  PHARMACKUn.  I 
CAL.  ' 

California 

niinola 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana ' 

Maryland I 

Massachnaetta 

Michigan | 

Missouri ' 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania \ 

Tenneaaee | 

Dist  of  Columbia  . .  1 


Total. 


67. 
98. 
42. 


^1 

3| 


«8| 
«0. 
88 
94'. 
335' 

9r. 

366; 

26 


18 


57  I  1,347 


14      186 


TOTALS. 

Medical  and  snrgi 
cal: 

Regular ;  72  1,131  ;  9,876! 

Eclectic 6        65 


HomoDopathic  . .  j  12 

Dental 16 

Pharmaoentioal 14 


188 
SIO 


I 


1,220 
780 
1,847 


776 
94 
83 
49 
14 


2,673 
188 
880 
266 
186 


Onndtotal....  120  1,660  14.006|  1, 


016 


15,000 
12,000  . 


5,000 
20,000 
80,000 

8,000 


135.600 


$1,600 


1,500 


2,000 
200 


1,800 


1.851 

151 

1,238 


6,240 


48,970 
2,176 
2,420 
6,886 
6b  MO 


3,093  66,140 


6,000 


173 

28 

200 


408 


1,087 
146 


8,000 
6,000 


8,600 

49,000 

600 

68,800 


0 
8,000 


0 
600 


140,800 


1,929,170 
221,000 
186,000 
180^600 
140.800 


'|2,611. 


670 


8.600 


199.806 


1,600 
8.000 


204.406 


2.288 
11,107 
9,848 
8,000 
1,868 
6.928 
6,600 
84.094 
16.000 


91,240 


#0 
800 


800 


70,708 


800 


1.888 


8.000 


8,600 
12.724 
8.106 
8,000 


820 


27,842 


882,784 
82,786 
88,268 
01,240 
27,842 


80,008     677.850 
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The  condition  of  medical  edncation  for  the  quarter  century  ending  with  1870  was 
depict^'d  in  an  article  contribated  by  Dr.  Charles  Warren  to  my  annual  report  for  that 
year.  In  1874  and  1876  I  issued  two  pamphlets  of  an  historical  character,  by  Dr.  J. 
If.  Toner  and  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  respectively,  giving;;  information  respecting  medical 
edncation  from  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  to  the  centennial  year  of  national  inde- 
pendence. From  time  to  time  in  my  annual  reports  I  have  discussed  such  topics  or 
mentioned  such  facts  as  would  serve  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  medical  training  in  this  country.  The  improvement  has  been  gradual,  but 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  Ten  years  ago  only  one  medical 
school  in  the  United  States  had  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  three  years ; 
DOW  there  are  several.  Then  more  than  half  the  schools  really  required  do  more  than 
attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures ;  now  only  a  small  number  venture  to  announce 
such  laxity,  however  low  their  real  standard  may  be.  Then  preliminary  education 
and  entrance  examination,  though  much  talked  about,  were  not  insisted  on  except  in 
a  very  few  instances;  now  several  schools  require  a  better  preparation  and  encourage 
educated  men  by  special  inducements  to  enter  their  walls.  Then  graded  courses  of 
instruction  were  hardly  heard  of;  now  they  are  common  and  commonly  advised  if  a 
choice  of  course  is  afforded.  Special  opportunities  for  graduate  study  have  arisen  at 
sevoml  points.  The  profession  has  been  roused  to  some  self  activity  by  these  and 
other  events,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all  I  have  mentioned. 

The  profession  has  been  overcrowded  to  such  an  extent  for  so  many  years,  chiefly 
beoaose  of  the  scandalous  ease  with  which  men  imperfectly  educated,  or  not  educated 
at  all,  have  been  able  to  assume  its  titles  and  attempt  its  duties,  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  iucreased  admission  of  women  during  the  last  decade  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  or  not.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  women 
who  have  entered  the  profession  are  conspicuous  examples  of  all  that  every  physician 
should  aspire  to  be;  there  cannot  be  too  many  such  women  in  any  occupation  or  too 
many  such  physicians  in  any  country. 

Legislation  in  medical  and  sanitary  matters  has  made  some  very  satisfactory  progress 
in  several  States.  Conspicuous  among  other  events  during  the  decade  is  the  establish- 
ment of  State  boards  of  health  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Iowa,  and  of 
the  National  Board  of  Health,  all  following  the  formation  of  the  State  board  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  good  done  by  these  organizations  cannot  be  estimated,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  their  work  should  be  increasingly  felt  in  every  public  enterprise  and  on  pub- 
Uo  intelligence  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

TABLB  XIV.— UNITED  STATES  MIUTART  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

In  Table  XIV  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  the  examinations  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  United  Spates  Naval  and  Military  Academies  for  the 
year  1680. 

TABLE  XV.— DEGRESS. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  number  of  degrees  of  each  kind  conferred  by 
institations  in  the  several  States  and  the  total  of  the  same  for  all  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia,  and  Washington  Territory.  The  number  of  degrees  of  all  classes 
conferred  in  course  was  10,114 ;  honorary,  372.  They  were  distributed  as  follows :  In 
letters,  3|706  in  course,  121  honorary;  in  science,  923  in  course,  9  honorary ;  in  phi- 
losophy, 280  in  course,  30  honorary;  in  art,  42  in  course,  3  honorary;  in  theology,  266 
in  course,  134  honorary;  in  medicine,  3,601  in  course,  10  honorary;  in  law,  1,041  in 
eooree,  65  honorary. 
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Tablb  XV. — StatUHoal  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred. 
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GRAlfP  TOTAL 

al0,114 

372 

093    Q    980  30 

6266  134  8,501 

10 

1,041 

. 

tifloooUegM. 
Total  in  ooUegM  for  women. 
Total  in  professional 

06,704 

dm 

2,543 

35» 

1 
12 

3,08l|  121;  904 
675!            10 

9 
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30 

169  129 
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1,201 
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90o     65 

10 

697,      4 

2.300   8 

136  ... . 

schools. 

1 

1 
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1        ' 
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ALAVtA¥A ,,  ,      -TT..... 
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4 

85        1.     18 

....|      2         24 

12       1 

00^        X|     xo  . .   . . . 

Classioal  and  aoientiflo  col- 

6S      4 
62,.-.. 

33        1 1     18 

,-... 

? 

12       1 
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Colleges  for  women 
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52 

1   1 

1 

24 

j 

24-- 
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1    ' 

.... 

Arkansas 

86 

6 

11.,. 

9 

3'        10 

3 



Classical  and  sdentiflo  col- 

86 

6 

17.--. 

9 

3         10 

3 
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«125 

3 

24 

19 

28 
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.-.|        28 
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28 

3 
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3 
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28 
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8 
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1 
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= 
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— 

42  -- 

24|....|          4 

38 
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282.... 
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24. -.J          4 

38    . . . 
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1 
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1 
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....|.-. 
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.  1 

t*  "i 
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2 

1 
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2 
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1 

1 
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1 

82 
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/828 

6 
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4 

6 
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.. 
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" 
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** 
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leges. 
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^142 
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46 

6 

60 
121 

4 

6 
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7 

1 

36 

1          ' 

Professional  schools 

.J... 

46 

^ 

* 

_ 

' 
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«865 

34 

236 
208 

28 

14 
14 

82 
82 

..     31 

..(    31 

1 
1 

14 

1     »9 

14       385i  1 

67|      4 

!_ 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 
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Colleges  for  women 

Piofessiooal  schools 

i437 

j53 
375 

29 
6 

4 

10        88 

67       4 

.. 

28 



4 

347 

1 

a  Inclndes  295  degrees  not  specified. 

6  There  were  also  812  graduates,  upon  whom 

in  most  cases  diplomas  were  conferred, 
e  Inclndes  152  degrees  not  specified. 
d  Includes  143  degrees  not  specified. 
e  Includes  18  degrees  not  specified. 


/Includes  55  degrees  not  specified, 
p  Inclndes  48  degrees  not  specified. 
h  Includes  12  degrees  not  specified, 
i  Includes  7  degrees  not  specified. 
j  Includes  11  degrees  uot  specified. 
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Tablx  XV. — Statistical  Bummary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Contiuued. 
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617     81 
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21      8 
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ss 

6 

Professional  schools 

62 

23 

39 

a  Includes  8  degrees  not  specified. 
h  Includes  4  degrees  not  specified. 
«Inolades  19  degrees  not  specified. 


d  Includes  5  degrees  not  specified. 
e  Includes  12  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  Xy.^8tati$Hcal  tummary  of  all  degrees  oati/«rr0d— Continued. 
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alnclndes  6  degrees  not  specified. 
b  Indades  12  degrees  not  specified, 
elnclndes  13  degrees  not  specified. 


dlndndes  27  degree,  not  q>eoifled. 
e  Inolnde.  20  degree,  not  .pecified. 
/Include.  7  degree,  not  q»ecifled. 
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Tabub  XY.^StoHitieal  tummary  ofaU  degrees  ooVerred— Continued. 
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a  Incladee  6  degreea  not  speoified. 
b  Ittchidea  80  degreea  not  apedfled. 
tflnohidea  8  degreea  net  apeoifled. 


d  Inclndes  27  degrees  not  specified. 
« Includes  11  degreea  not  specified. 
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« Indades  86  degrees  not  speolfled.      k  Includes  4  degrees  not  specified.      c  Degrees  not  speoitied. 
SALS    OP  COLLEOIATB  AND   PROFESSIONAL   DEGREES. 

For  seyeral  years  I  have  called  attention  in  these  annual  reports  to  the  inoreasing 
sale  of  diplomas  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  learned  professions  by 
certain  i>ersons  controlling  charters  of  educational  institutions.  For  example,  I  men* 
tioned  the  ''American  University  of  Philadelphia^  and  ''Richmond  College''  of 
Richmond,  Ohio,  in  my  report  for  1876,  page  czxii;  in  that  for  1877,  page  oyii,  I 
alluded  to  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  as  a  practice  very  liable  to  abuse  and 
discountenanced  by  some  of  the  best  colleges  because  "it  is  quite  easy  for  un- 
scrupulous and  designing  men  to  be  corporators  of  a  'college'  or  ' unlTersity,'  or 
they  can  become  the  possessors  by  purchase  of  the  charter  of  some  decaying  corpo- 
ration with  a  sounding  name.  When  a  charter  is  secured  by  either  of  these  methods 
an  imposing  series  of  diplomas  certi^jdng  to  the  conferring  of  yarious  degrees  is 
prepared ;  adyertisements  are  published  which  inform  the  public  that,  for  a  specified 
sum  of  money  and  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis,  the  applicant  will  be 
given  the  degree  he  desires.  The  thesis  is  unimpoDtant ;  the  fee  is  the  principal 
reason  for  conferring  the  distinction.  Many  foreigners  have  obtained  degrees  ftom 
such  schools,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  our  country.  It  may  be  set  down  as 
an  invariable  rule  that  any  'college'  or  'university'  or  professional  school  which 
grants  degrees  in  absentia  on  the  payment  of  certain  '  fees '  is  a  fiiiud.  Fortunately, 
the  number  of  such  institutions  is  not  large." 

In  my  rei>ort  for  1878,  page  cxvii,  I  said  that  "the  Federal  Qovemment  did  not 
create  the  corporations  which  are  causing  this  scandal  and  has  no  power  to  cancel 
their  charters.  It  is  for  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  thus 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  of  American  scholars."  And  last  year  (p.  cli)  I 
remarked  that  "  the  thorough  exposure  of  this  base  imposition  will  do  much  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  our  superior  instructiou,  and  the  leading  uniyersities  and  colleges 
are  taking  efficient  measures  to  restore  and  preserve  the  full  significance  of  their  honors." 
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It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  received  the  letter  of  March  12  last  from  the  hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  State  which  you  were  pleased  to  send  me.  You  will  doubt- 
kw  remember  that  Mr.  Evarts  transmitted  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
United  States  minister  at  Berlin,  reciting  the  attempt  made  by  the  possessor  of  a 
diploma  from  the  ' 'American  University  of  Philadelphia''  to  obtain  the  official  .recog- 
nition  of  the  legation,  and  the  reference  of  another  diploma  from  the  same  alleged  in- 
ititatioa  by  the  judicial  anthorities  of  the  Empire  for  certification  as  to  its  gennine- 
DMi  and  as  to  the  standing  of  the  institntion  granting  it,  as  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  possessor  of  the  diploma  could  be  allowed  to  practise  his  profession  under  it.  Mr. 
White  then  continued  as  follows: 

After  looking  through  the  correspondence  on  record  in  this  legation  and  seeking 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  the  institution  in  the  list  of  colleges  and  universities  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Washington, 
my  answer  was  unfavorable  to  VoUand's  claim. 

Requesting  further  information  from  this  Office,  Mr.  White  closed  his  letter  thus: 

That  such  cases  as  these  have  brought  disgrace  upon  the  American  system  of  ad- 
vanced education  and  upon  the  American  name  in  general  is  certain.  This  has  been 
recently  revealed  to  me  mcidentally  in  a  curious  way:  In  a  very  successful  play  now 
running  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  this  city,  a  play  written,  strangely  enough,  b^  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the  Empire,  one  of  the  characters,  iu  casting 
a  r^ection  upon  ano&er  who  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  doctor,  declares  a  belief 
that  the  latter  had  simply  bought  his  degree  in  America;  and  in  a  recent  novel,  by  a 
popular  author  here,  the  scoundrel  of  the  book,  having  escaped  justice  in  Germany, 
goes  to  America,  ana  is  at  last  advices  very  comfortably  settled  and  practising  medi- 
cine with  a  sham  diploma  which  he  has  boujeht  for  money. 

All  this,  of  oourse,  is  of  no  especial  Biflp:iinoance  in  this  case,  save  as  it  shows  that 
the  fair  name  of  our  country  has  been  and  can  be  ii^ured  in  the  minds  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  even  by  such  contemptible  transactions  as  those  herein  refeired  to.^ 

*  In  order  that  the  materials  fbr  estimathig  the  extent,  boldneas,  and  impadenoe  of  thia  sale  may  be 
preeerred  in  aome  permanent  form  for  the  infonnatlon  of  the  pablio  in  the  future,  aa  well  as  the  pres- 
ent, I  salit|oi»  >B  exact  copy  of  the  diploma  submitted  by  the  German  authorities.  The  words  written 
In  the  original  are  printed  here  in  italics. 

Omnibus  ad  qnoa  UtSns  pmsentes  perrenerint,  preees,  curatores  professoresque  Universitatis 
Americame  Pblladelphie,  BeipublioiD  PennsylTani»  leeibus  constitntn.  salutem, 

Qnum  in  omnibus  academiis  rite  legitimeaue  constitntis,  ant  hio  aut  noique  gentium,  usus  laudabills 
St  antiauns  ftierit,  nt  Till  qui  rel  Uteris  vel  artibus  ingenuia,  vel  quibuaubet  studiis  Uberalibus,  non 
■dnns  diligenter  qnam  felioiter  operam  dederunt,  interea  reote  atque  honeste  se  gerentes,  aliquo  eximio 
honors  adomareninr,  et  ad  merimm  dignitatem  attollerentur,  et  quum  nos,  seonndnm  leges  reipublicA 
nostne,  ampUsshnam  potettatem  insigniendi  deooraodique  titulis  aoademicis,  et  promovendi  ad  gradua 
in  saora  theotogia,  legibus,  artibus  Uberalibus  ac  medicina  Tiros  bene  merontes  tenesmus,  nos  igitur, 
hae  aootoritatejpnDdIti,  uirfksqueantiqui  baud  immemores,  decrevimus  virum  egreginm,  studiis  optimis 
4i>ditiim,  Pcml  OkritUfph  Eramatm  Fottand,de  civJus  eruditione  in  ohirtwgia  drntaria  arts  et  proliis 
moribifes  satis  eompertnm  exploratumque  haoemus,  dignum  atque  idoneum  qui  honoretur,  ut  vir  doetus 
■IrissliiMi  dignitatii  gradn ;  qnare  uno  animo  et  oreavimus  et  feocimus  eum ohxrurifia  dt^Uarim  doetoren% 
sittoe  omnia  Jora  et  privilegia  qute  ad  Ulum  gradum  attinent  dedimus  et  coucessimus. 

In  qooram  fidem,  nas  Uteras  signo  magno  universitatis  literari»  nostrsB  oommuniri  Jussimus,  hoc 
'» die  mensis  (>0to6si^  annoqne  Domino  nostri  millesimo  ootingentesimo  MptuaMfimo  nono. 

JOHN  BUCHANAN,  M.D. 
JOHN  J.  FULMER,  M.  D. 


C  Eolectio  Mediosl  College  >  ROBT.  DEBEUST,  M.  D. 

SBiLL:  \  and  American  University,  J  ?R^A^^r^  S^5?i^k  m "  n 

I        PbUadelphla,1860.         J  C^KEHNROTHM-D.^' 

JAMES  COC BRAN.  M.D, 
▲.P.Bbsbll,LL.D.  J.  K.  BOWERS,  M.D. 

Jams  BOBDiBOJi. 

This  diploma  was  fortified  by  the  following  oertiflcates : 

L  Philip  A.  Crsgar,  a  notary  pubUe  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvauia  residing  in  the  city  of 
Ptitladelpnia,  do  hereby  oertify  that  the  diploma  hereto  annexed  from  the  ''American  University  of 
Philadalpbia  "  is  the  regular  diploma  of  that  institution ;  that  the  university  is  a  regularly  incorporated 
institvtkm  in  good  standing,  and  that  the  aignatuxes  on  said  diploma  are  genuine  sad  were  acknowl- 
sdgifrti  tmforo  me  in  dse  fonn  of  law. 
vntaesa  my  band  and  notarial  seal  this  fourteenth  day  of  OctobeTiJL  o.  1879. 
ItKAL.]  PHILIP  A.  CREGAR,  Xotary  Public 

8TATB  OF  PKUSTLTAna,  \  ... 

Omaly  ttf  PkOadOphSa,  5  "' 
I,  WlUiaai  Bw  Mann,  prothonotary  cf  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  do 
ha«^  oerttfy  that  Pnmp  A.  Cregar,  esquire,  by  whom  the  annexed  certificate  was  made,  was  at  the 
tima  «f  ao  doSng^and  now  ia,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  i 


^  -  »,.^,  ^..»««  »  .»»  .V.  said  county,  duly  authorized  to  take  acknowl- 
oaths,  &c.,  and  tliat  I  am  weU  acqoainteu  with  the  handwriting  of  the  said 
Cregar,  notary  public,  and  verily  beUeve  the  signature  thereto  Is  genuine. 
SM  whereof  I  nave  hereunto  set  my  hand  mad  amxed  the  seal  of  the  said  courts  fnis  16th  day 
r,  1»7». 

{MUULj  WILLIAM  B.  MANN,  Prothonotary. 

S— XI 
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Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  opportanity,  I  prepared  and  printed  a  Qircu- 
lar  lett-er,  containing  Mr.  Evarts's  commnnication  and  the  papers  accompanying  it, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  institutions  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  sciences,  med- 
icine, law,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  to  prominent  medical  men  of  every 
school  of  practice.  Special  copies  of  the  circular  were  sent  to  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickers- 
ham,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  he 
might  lay  the  matter  before  his  excellency  the  governor  and  obtain  the  cooperative 
action  of  the  State's  attorney  general,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Palmer.  Dr.  Wickersham,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  governor,  who  promptly  commu- 
nicated with  Attorney  General  Palmer.  Meanwhile  great  interest  was  manifested  by 
persons  and  institutions  that  had  received  the  circular  from  this  Office,  and  many 
hearty  otters  of  cooperation  were  received.  Several  of  these  communications  con- 
tained letters  from  persons  desiring  to  purchase  degrees.^ 

Meanwhile,  a  few  public  spirited  men  in  Philadelphia  had  determined  ^to  devote 
time  and  money,  if  necessary,  to  put  down  this  disgraceful  traffic.  The  proprietors 
of  the  Record,  a  daily  paper  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  John  Norris,  one  of  its  editors, 
assumed  this  responsibility.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  sure  evidence  of 

>For  example,  Doctor  Bettmann,  of  Gray,  Hante-SaAne,  Franoe,  saya,  under  date  of  May  9, 1879: 
**  Please  inform  me  whether  I  can  procure  a  diploma  from  your  nniyeralty,  and  at  what  price.  I  sell 
many,  and  have  some  of  a  onirersity  ot  Philadelphia."  John  Keoserling,  claiming  to  be  a  dental  sta- 
dent  at  Lohr-on-Main,  Bavaria,  saya,  Janoary  2,  1880 1  **I  woold  be  willing  to  send  in  my  examination 
in  writing  as  you  may  require,  and  also  to  appear  in  person,  under  the  condition  that  you  would  give 
me  the  diploma  as  soon  as  I  arrive  there,  so  that  I  could  travel  home  by  the  next  steamer.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  you  could  send  me  the  diploma  dated  four  weeks  in  advance ;  I  would  then  travel  to  ^-^ ; 
this  way  I  would  give  the  preference."  M.  van  Gelderen,  Jr.,  surgeon  dentist,  writing  from  Ko.  517 
Heerengracht.  Amsterdam,  Holland,  remarks:  **The  possibility  of  passing  in  much  less  time  than  one 
whole  semester  will  suit  me  still  better,  and  will  induce  me  more  to  undertake  the  Journey  very  soon. 
The  college  able  to  offer  me  the  easiest  way  is  the  one  I  shall  choose."  Lnigi  Rebolla,  physlchm  and 
surgeon  dentist,  of  Naples,  Italy,  would  consider  it  a  high  honor  and  ornament  to  himself  if  he  were 
in  possession  of  the  title  of  doctor  in  dental  surgery  conferred  by  the  university  he  addreased.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  interesting  of  these  examples  is  the  following,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
writer's  subsequent  connectiun  with  the  diploma  selling  of  the  so^alled  Bichmond  College,  in  Ohio, 
but  also  with  the  notorious  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  degree  vendors: 

(Confidential  memorondum  ttom  Dr.  E.  A.  Storman,  ph.  d..  4C.,  principal,  Packington  College,  145 

Paokington  street,  N.] 

LoNDOir,  2, 11, 1860. 

HoKOURXD  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  by  next  mail  whether  you  could  grant  me  degrees 
ihonorary  qr  otherwise)  for  gentlemen  I  could  introduce  to  you  as  qualified,  they  proving  themselves 
proficient  by  writing  a  suitable  petition  in  Latin  (including  their  biography)  and  forwarding  their  tes- 
timonials and  manuscript  or  printed  works;  or,  ftiither,  by  nassing  (if  von  desire  it)  an  examination  at 
this  college,  the  questions  being  proposed  by  youiself.  If  you  would  oblige  me  by  doing  this  I  will 
guarantee  £1,000  a  year,  or  £8  or  £10  for  each  diploma.  Let  me  have  your  kind  reply  at  once. 
Yours,  very  faithfriUy,  EDWARI>  ALBERT  STURMAK, 

M.  ▲.,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  M.  B.  C  P.,  F.  8.  ▲.,  F.  A.  8.  L.,  M.  8.  R.  ▲.,  F.  E.  T.  8.,  4C.,  MX 

P.  S.— What  degrees  could  yon  grant  f  I  should  like  a  B.  ▲.  or  M.  a.  for  myself,  so  that  I  could  show 
the  kind  of  diploma  to  my  friends  and  pupils. 

Another  example  must  suffice.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  since  has  moved  to  London,  where  he 
became  identified  with  the  sale  ot  diplomas,  fklse  titles,  and  pretended  offices. 

[From  Dr.  Hed.  S.  Olschowsky.] 

Berun,  8.  W.,  Zimfner-Strtuie  52, 13, 0, 78. 

Dbab  Sir:  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  yet  answer  my  letter  fivm  April  26th,  the  more  as  it  is  my  own 
interest  to  treat  the  afifalr  with  greatest  precaution  and  discretion.  Perhaps  voa  would  prefer  to  receive 
directly  every  proposal  of  promotion,  and  to  send  me  the  diploma  after  havuig  proved  my  proposaL  I 
therefore  request  you  to  specify  your  conditions  for  it,  altnough  1  believe  tms  way  is  a  little  trouble- 
some and  you  do  l>etter  by  giving  me  bianco-diplomas,  what  is  in  no  wise  dangerous  for  you,  but  the 
most  prosperous  for  yon  and  me,  as,  by  my  experience  of  many  years,  I  understand  to  treat  the  aAdr 
with  the  greatest  circumspection,  so  that  the  reputation  of  your  univereity  will  be  preserved. 

I  thererore  hope  you  will  enter  into  connection  with  me,  either  by  sending,  me  to  von,  single  proposals 
of  promotion,  or — and  this  is  better— by  sending,  you  to  mo,  half  a  doxen  blanco-oiplomas. 

In  every  case  I  hope  to  get  a  prosperous  and  detailed  answer,  or,  belter,  the  diplomas,  for  we  lose  so 
much  time  by  a  long  corresponoence  in  account  of  the  great  distance. 

I  remain,  dear  air,  yours  truly.  Dr.  OLSCHOWSKY. 

This  person  has  been  advertising  in  the  German  paper  Kladderadatsoh  as  **Dr.  O.,  8  Bavendon  street, 
London,  S.  £.,"  and  was  thoroughly  exposed  in  the  Pharmaoeutlsche  Centralblatt  of  Februarys,  1878. 

Other  recent  advertisers  for  the  custom  of  the  vain  and  unscrupulous  are  C.  W.  Howard,  presumably 
of  London,  England;  E.  Gies,  of  No.  238  Brixton,  London,  S.  W.;  Discretie,  Keixerstraat  1,  Amster* 
dam ;  Dissretie  Annoncen>Bureau,  Dam  16,  Amsterdam  ;  and  Central  Annoncen-Burean,  Cadastiaate  1, 
Breslan,  Germany. 
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■OHM  oulAwfol  aefc  by  the  officers  of  each  suspected  oorporatioD,  and  Mr.  Norris  had 
already  beg^pui  the  necessary  operations  against  ''The  Philadelphia  University  of  Med- 
idoe  and  Snrgery,"  of  which  Thomas  B.  MiUer,  M.  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  chnrch,  was  dean.  The  arriTal  of  the  papers  from  the  Berlin  legation  caused 
Mr.  Norris,  who  was  already  in  communication  with  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Palmer,  to  come 
here  with  proper  letters  of  introduction  from  the  State  Department ;  the  matter  of 
inTcstigating  and  exposing  the  practices  of  John  Buchanan  and  his  associates  was 
iotrosted  to  him,  the  Federal  Government  having  no  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses 
of  such  a  proceeding  could  be  paid. 

The  sale  of  diplomas,  if  proved,  was  an  offence  against  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania ; 
but  it  was  probable  that  Buchanan  was  using  the  postal  facilities  of  the  United  States 
to  forward  his  fraudulent  wares  and  receive  pay  for  them.  If  some  evidence  of  such 
use  could  be  procured,  a  wMrant  of  arrest  from  the  Federal  courts  might  be  obtained, 
and  the  ooUosion  between  Buchanan,  certain  notaries,  and  other  small  State  officials 
brokcD  up. 

Thirty  yean  ago  Buchanan  is  reported  to  have  been  a  porter  in  an  oil  cloth  £m>- 
tory.  When  the  eclectic  system  of  medical  practice  arose  out  of  the  Thompsonian 
and  botanic  meUiods  of  medication  and  began  to  excite  public  attention,  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  its  dogmas  as  a  means  of  improving  his  personal  position  and  fortunes. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
chjtftered  in  1850,  and  finally,  in  1858,  obtained  the  control  of  it,  the  principal  men 
who  founded  the  school  having  retired  from  its  management.  Whether  the  practice  of 
selling  diplomas  was  begun  before  or  after  this  rupture  is  not  known  to  me ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Buchanan  speedily  became  known  for  this  trafac  after  he  obtained 
the  mastery  of  the  corporation.  The  confusion  caused  by  the  war  of  1861-1865  covered 
his  illegal  actions  effectuaUy,  and  in  1867  he  was  emboldened  to  extend  his  operations 
outside  of  degrees  in  medicine  by  obtaining,  under  the  general  incorporation  Jaw  of 
the  State,  a  charter  for  the  American  University  of  Philadelphia.  His  scandalous 
practices  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  provost  and  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  distinguished  friends  of  sound  learning  tried,  and  with 
success,  to  have  the  last  named  charter  repealed  by  the  legislature.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1673,  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  decided  that  the  legislature  could 
not  in  this  way  put  an  end  to  the  corporation.  The  only  effect  was  to  advertise  the 
business,  and  Buchanan  continued  selling  diplomas  as  before.  Practices  like  this  had 
been  expressly  condemned  by  formal  resolution  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
cistion  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1871.  He  revenged  himself  in  1879  by  taking  its  name 
for  another  corporation  which  he  established  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
real  association  was  already  chartered,  March  27,  1871,  by  the  New  York  legislature. 
He  also,  under  the  name  of  James  Murray,  D.  D.,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  West  Virginia,  for  the  "  Livingston  University  of  America.''  He  also  organized 
a  ''College  of  Pharmacy"  in  the  Philadelphia  University.  He  proceeded  to  organize 
local  medical  societies,  subordinate  to  but  represented  in  his  association ;  and  finally 
him  pupils  or  correspondents  began  to  establish  diploma  machines  in  other  places. 
Thus  a  formidable  combination  of  ignorant  but  cunning  and  unsompulous  men,  far- 
nished  with  corporate  powers  of  indefinite  extent  and  various  origin,  had  been  formed 
and  was  on  the  point  of  spreading  from  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  into  other 
cities  and  States. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  existence  and  loose  practices  of  other 
educational  corporations  which,  not  venturing  perhaps  to  follow  Buchanan's  example 
literally,  gave  diplomas  after  insufficient  or  partial  instruction  or  pretence  of  instruc- 
tion. Among  these  appear  to  have  been  the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and 
Sorycery,  of  which  T.  B.  Miller,  u,  D.,  has  been  dean;  its  unauthorized  corporate 
partner,  the  Quaker  City  Business  College;  the  Penn  Medical  University  or  Colleger 
and  the  Philadelphia  Electropathic  Institution. 

Against  these,  in  addition  to  Buchanan's  three  corporations,  Mr.  Norris,  as  has  been 
atated,  began  his  well  devised  and  successful  plan  of  exposure.    For  |25  he  obtained 
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from  Dean  Miller  a  certificate  of  scholarship  in  the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medi- 
oine  and  Sorgery,^  a  matriculation  ticket  for  the  session  which  ended  last  spring 
(1879>'80),  7  <<  professor's  tickets,''  dated  October  6,  1879,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
lectures  of  that  term,  and  a  certificate  which  states  that  the  hearer  (Mr.  Norris)  waa 
'^  entitled  to  practise  medicine  from  this  date,"  i.  e.,  Pebruarj  27,  1880.  Under  the 
name  of  John  William  Fanning  he  obtained  a  medical  doctorate  from  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  April  20,  1878,  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  same 
date  from  Buchanan's  ^*  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association"  as  to  said  Fauniog's 
membership  therein  and  to  his  eminent  qualifications  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
obstetrics.  As  '*  George  Austin  Dawson,"  Mr.  Norris  purchased  a  doctorate  of  laws 
from  the  American  Uniyersity  of  Philadelphia,  dated  January  1, 1878;  under  the  name 
of  Henry  Dawson,  he  bought  a  doctorate  of  sacred  theology  from  the  last  named  school 
and  a  doctorate  of  civil  law  from  the  Livingston  University  of  America,  both  dated 
May  26, 1878 ;  as  *'  John  N.  McLean  "  he  purchased  the  degree  of  "  master  in  electro- 
therapeutics," dated  June  1,  1880,  from  the  Philadelphia  Electropathic  Institution, 
not,  however,  without  being  obliged  to  attend  six  or  seven  lectures  on  the  medical  vir- 
tues of  electricity.  Some  of  these  diplomas  were  procured  by  mail,  and  thus  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  arrest  their  vendor,  John  Buchanan,  and  seize  his  place  of  opera- 
tions in  Philadelphia.  Tills  was  done,  and  the  authorities  obtained  detailed  and  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  extensive  sales  he  had  carried  on,  and  ample  justification  for  the 
repeal  of  the  charters  controlled  by  him.  He  was  promptly  indicted,  and  measures 
were  taken  before  the  proper  court  to  have  the  two  charters  issued  in  Pennsylvania 
annulled. 

Buchanan's  courage  gave  way  in  this  state  of  his  affairs,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  his  embarrassment  by  his  usual  expedient,  flight.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  has  escaped  the  hand  of  the  law  by  running  away,  till  his  confeder- 
ates could  quash  indictments  or  otherwise  dispose  of  indictments  and  bail  bonds. 
To  fly  he  must  be  free ;  to  be  free  he  must  be  bailed ;  to  be  bailed  he  must  give  hia 
sureties  ample  security  for  the  amount  of  his  bail  by  mortgaging  his  property.  He 
mortgaged  it  accordingly,  and  was  released  on  bail ;  but  he  found  that  his  former 
tactics  would  be  of  no  avail  on  this  occasion.  He  therefore  determined  to  rescue  his 
bondsmen  from  liability  and  his  property  fh>m  forfeiture  by  feigning  suicide.  He  em- 
ployed some  one  to  personate  him ;  the  supx>06ed  Buchanan,  a  skilful  swimmer.  Jumped 
at  night  from  a  ferry-boat  plying  between  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  while  the  real 
Buchanan  fled  to  Canada,  supplied  with  a  number  of  diplomas,  by  the  sale  of  which 
lie  hoped  to  procure  the  necessities  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life  during  his  exile.    The 

lOrigiiuUly  chartered  February  M,  1853,  as  the  "American  College  of  Medicine  in  Pennsylvania,"  and 
again,  February  15, 1860,  as  the  "American  Medical  College  of  PennsylTania  and  the  Boleotie  lledioal 
College  of  Philadelphia."  The  present  designation  was  authorized  by  the  legislative  act  of  March  21, 
1865.  This  much  nam(^d  school  or  alleged  school,  under  Its  foouder.  Dr.  William  Payne,  was  highly 
«eteemed  by  the  eclectic  physicians  of  the  country  (Outline  History  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Alex. 
Wilder,  in  Tranaaciions  of  the  National  Soleotic  Medical  Association,  1875,  p.  48).  Under  the  man^ 
ngement  of  Miller  it  seems  to  have  degenerated  to  Buchanan's  lerel  in  public  esteem.  The  dean  al- 
ready named  and  William  M^Jor,  secretary  of  the  corporation,  have  been  disciplined  by  their  church 
for  fhmd,  the  former  being  expelled  and  the  second  suspended. 

The  Philadelphia  TJniTersity  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  also  a  **  department  of  arts,"  which  to  the 
outer  world  is  known  as  the  "Quaker  City  Business  College,"  chartered  March  14, 1865,  by  the  legis- 
lature with  "  power  to  teach  all  branches  of  learning  necessary  for  the  thorough  theoretical  educa* 
tion  of  young  men  for  the  yarious  duties  and  employments  of  life,  and  to  impart  instruction  in  such 
other  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient,"  and  with 
**  power  to  confer  degrees  of  merit  on  such  persons  as  shaU  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
•tody,"  Suo.  In  November,  1868,  this  commercial  school  with  Its  university  charter  Joined  hands  with 
Dr.  Miller's  medical  school,  the  trustees  artlessly  designing  "to  build  up  a  free  and  untramelled  insti- 
ttttion  of  learning  in  which  young  men  and  women  could  receive  a  collegiate  education  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  students,  and  to  break  down  the  exclusive  and  aristocratic  monopoly  eTisting  ia 
the  older  and  illiberal  institutions."  ("  Exposure  of  the  oonspinM^ies  against  the  Philadelphia  Univer^ 
aify  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  pp.  1-5.) 
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Mthoritiee  were  not  deceived,  howeyer ;  he  was  discovered  in  his  hiding  place,  en- 
ticed over  the  border  into  the  State  of  Michigan,  arrested,  and  brought  back  to  Jail. 
He  has  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  three  several  indictments,  bat  for  certain  reasons 
seDtence  has  not  been  passed  on  him  as  yet.  The  proceedings  against  the  charters 
have  not  been  resisted  seriously,  and  finally  the  court  of  common  pleas  No.  3,  for  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  has  abolished  the  corporations.  The  ' 'American  University 
of  Philadelphia"  and  the  **  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania"  have  had  no 
legal  existence  since  the  30th  of  September,  1880. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Miller,  whose  name  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  in  this  account,  was 
also  arrested  last  August  on  complaint  of  Mr.  Norris,  but  has  been  bailed.  The  per- 
sons now  controlling  the  charter  of  the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and 
Snigery  claim  that  they  have  never  authorized  any  of  his  irregular  practices  and 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  corporation. 

The  "Washington  Medical  Institution''  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  doubtless  a 
similar  instrumentality  for  diploma-selling.  One  Selden  W.  Crowe,  M.  D.,  has  been 
the  manager  of  it;  but  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month  his  death  was  advertised  in 
the  New  York  Hwald.  Whether  he  is  really  dead  or  not  remains  to  be  proved.  I 
would  urge  that  some  suitable  measures  be  taken  so  that  educational  corporations 
oveated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  general  statute  shall  be  subject  to  some 
ovenigfat  or  liable  to  some  penalty  if  they  misuse  the  powers  given  them. 

A  pnpil  and  imitator  of  Buchanan  has  been  trying  for  some  years  to  establish  this 
traffic  in  the  New  England  States.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  charter  for  'Hhe  New 
England  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery"  from  the  New  Hampshire  legislature; 
bat  it  was  repealed  at  the  next  session.  The  founder,  one  H.  C.  Stickney,  however, 
has  shown  some  originality  in  his  proceedings,  in  that,  since  the  rejieal,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  sell  degrees  as  before.  Some  of  these  purport  to  be  from  the  medical  corpora- 
tion already  mentioned,  and  others  from  a  ''New  England  University  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  which  never  had  any  existence  outside  the  brain  of  its  concocter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  much  more  about  this  distressing  and  disgusting  affair ;  but  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rascals  who  have  disgraced  their  country 
in  this  way  are  still  at  large.  Even  if  John  Buchanan  should  die  in  Jail,  the  others 
wiQf  sooner  or  later,  return  to  the  practices  oat  of  which  they  have  profited  so  largely 
in  the  past.  Old  charters  will  be  bought  ap,  new  charters  will  be  procured,  and  the 
same  specious  cant  which  has  hidden  the  iniquities  in  Philadelphia  will  be  used  to  con- 
ceal their  revival  in  other  places.  The  only  way  to  anticipate  and  circumvent  these 
attempts  is  to  declare  all  educational  charters  heretofore  issued  and  not  now  in  active 
and  reputable  use  by  responsible  corporations  void  and  defhnct  after  a  specified  time; 
to  enact  laws  forcing  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  charters  for  institutions  of  collegi- 
ate or  professional  character  to  give  heavy  bonds  for  their  proper  use ;  and,  finally,  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  conferring  honorary  degrees,  save  under  careful  restrictions. 
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Table  XYL-^Sumnuiry  of$tatisHc9  of  additional  public  librarie$for  1880. 
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o  1  reportinfT.                                   e  8  reporting.                                      j  7  reporting. 
6  2  reporting.                                  /  1  failed  to  make  any  report             X;  23  reporting. 
e  5  reporting.                                   g  6  reporting.                                       1 16  reporting. 
d  4  reporting.                                  A  49  reporting.                                     m  20  reporting. 
i  17  reporting. 
Adding  the  totals  of  the  preceding  summary  to  those  of  the  statistics  of  1879,  1878^ 
1877, 1876,  and  of  the  special  report  on  public  libraries  pablished  by  this  Bureau  in 
1876  (see  also  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1875,  p.  cvii),  we  have 
the  following  aggregates  for  the  libraries  now  reported : 
Total  number  of  public  libraries  reported,  each  having  SOOyolumes  or  up- 
wards    3,917 

Total  number  of  volumes 12,711,49S 

Total  yearly  additions  ( 1,690  libraries  reporting) 482, 617 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (853  libraries  reporting) 9, 700, 464 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  (1,759  libraries  reporting) |6,818, 496 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (972  libraries  reportinc ) 1, 460, 648 

Total  yearly  expenditure  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  (891  libraries 

reporting) 619,479 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (753  libra- 
ries reporting)  774,403 
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It  Bhonld  be  noted,  howeyer,  that  the  figures  for  these  items  are  but  approximately 
trae  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Public 
Libraries  or  the  increase  of  the  195  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner's  Reports 
for  1676, 1677,  1878,  and  1879,  from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time. 

Tablb  XVII. — Summary  of  staiiatioB  of  training  achooU  for  nwraes. 
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The  history  of  nurse  training  schools  in  America  belongs  chiefly  to  the  last  decade, 
although  two  or  three  schools  were  chartered  and  established  at  earlier  dates.  More 
than  half  the  existing  schools  were  incorporated  or  organized  in  1872  and  1873.  Sev- 
eral new  schools  are  reported  for  the  current  year,  and  others  ore  contemplated.  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  is  not  the  only  sign  of  progress  in  this  work.  The 
attendance  upon  the  schools  is  greater  than  in  former  years,  and  the  applicants  for 
admissiou  are  more  generally  persons  of  education  and  refinement  and  physically 
qualified  for  the  task  undertaken. 

Reasons  for  the  growth  and  increasing  number  of  training  schools  for  nurses  are 
many  and  apparent.  A  certain  routine  of  action  and  certain  dispositions  and  exercises 
of  the  mind  ore  necessary  in  all  attendance  upon  the  sick.  The  habit  of  obedience, 
patience,  careful  observation,  and  the  exercise  of  Judgment  are  indispensable  in  the 
nurse's  vocation ;  obedience,  because  the  physician  is  the  responsible  chief  whose 
directions  the  nurse  must  follow  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  patience,  because  the 
unreasonable  whims  and  requirements  of  the  sick  have  to  be  met,  when  irritation  at 
their  caprices  and  compliance  with  their  whims  may  prove  fatal ;  observation,  because 
symptoms  must  be  closely  watched  and  reported;  judgment,  because  many  minor 
details  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  patient  must  be  left  to  the  management  of  the 
nnnse. 

The  schools  are  in  charge  of  teachers  who  understand  these  conditions,  and  no  pupil 
is  retained  or  allowed  a  graduate's  diploma  in  whom  the  training  fails  to  develop 
the  qualities  demanded.  Hospitals  afibrd  peculiar  facilities  for  systematic  train- 
ing, and  consequently  nearly  all  nurse  training  schools  are  more  or  less  intimately 
coonected  with  these  institutions.      In  them  competition  with  other  nurses,  sub> 
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Jection  to  established  rales,  experience  with  many  varieties  of  ii^nries  and  dis- 
eases, and  service  under  nomerous  eminent  physicians  and  surgeoDs  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  la^ining.  The  advantages  ofifered  by  hospitals  to  nurse  pupils 
are  only  on  a  par  with  the  benefits  received  from  the  pupils  themselves.  Hospitals 
must  have  nurses.  Persons  having  aptitude  for  nursing  are  not  always  to  be  found. 
Good  wages  aloue  will  not  create  such  a  conscientious  love  for  the  work  as  will  cause 
it  to  be  well  done.  Higher  incentives  are  needed.  They  are  found  in  the  fact  that 
their  work  is  a  preparation  for  an  honorable  and  remunerative  life  calling.  Thus 
hospitals  are  recompensed  for  the  instruction  given,  by  the  services  of  women  of  good 
character  and  assured  fitness  and  capacity. 

Private  families  have  reaped  equal  benefits  from  nurse  training  schools.  Two  quo- 
tations from  recent  reports  will  indicate  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  work  done 
by  pupils  as  private  nurses  and  the  constant  demand  for  it. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses  says : 

We  have  been  able  to  respond  this  year  to  thirty-six  applications  for  the  services  of 
trained  nurses,  and  in  each  case  the  one  sent  has  returned  to  us  with  a  certificate 
from  the  patient  or  the  attending  physician,  which  testified  to  her  efficiency  and  the 
value  of  the  school  as  an  educator. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  Belle  vue  Hospital  Training  School  says: 

The  demand  for  nurses  in  private  families  has  increased  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  school  to  supply.  One  hundred  and  forty  persons  have  been  attended  by  nurses 
ftom  the  school,  and  twenty-nine  ^aduated  nurses  have  been  fully  employed  during 
the  year  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity.  The  managers  have  been  mucn  gratified  by 
the  satisfactory  reports  which  the  nurses  have  brought  back  from  physicians  and  em- 
ployers. 

TABLE  XVUI. — INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  establishment  of  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute  and  the  New  England 
Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  the  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  in  language, 
and  the  increase  of  industrial  work  are  noticeable  movements  recently  made  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Distinctive  features  introduced  into  recently  organized  schools  are  the  exclusive 
use  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  as  methods  of  communication  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  care  and  employment  of  adults  with  the  education  of  the  young.  The  in- 
stitution established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  former  of  these  ideas 
is  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute.  It  was  founded  by  a  society  of  philanthropic 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  in  1878.  The  principal  part  of  its  expenses  are  met  by  the  fees 
and  contributions  of  members  of  the  society.  The  intention  of  its  founders  is  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system  of  articulation  adopted  by  them,  so 
that  the  State  will  introduce  the  same  method  of  instruction  in  the  institution  it 
supports. 

A  small  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  New  England  Gallaudet  Association  suggested  to 
its  president,  Mr.  William  B.  Swett,  the  establishment  of  an  institution  where  adult 
deaf-mutes  who  were  without  means  of  support  could  find  a  home  and  be  taught  a 
trade,  and  where  at  the  same  time  children  could  bo  instructed  and  employed.  The 
outline  of  a  plan  was  submitted  to  many  gentlemen  who  were  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  probable  success  of  such  a  school  and  home,  and  it  met  their  approval.  Con- 
sequently the  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  was  organized.  It  re- 
ceived inmates  in  1879.  The  school  was  formally  opened  in  February,  1880.  Of  its 
industrial  work  the  superintendent  says : 

The  selection  of  trades  will  include  only  such  as  are  remunerative  and  steady  in 
eveiy  community,  not  forgetting  instruction  in  cooking,  housework,  and  sewing  for 
the  female  pupils.  I  should  adopt  the  Kindergarten  system  for  the  younger,  which 
the  size  and  location  of  the  school  will  render  possible.  We  shall  keep  on  enlarging 
and  improving  the  buildings  as  long  as  means  will  permit.  Shoemakiu^,  carpentry, 
t3^e-setting  and  printing,  the  trades  of  machinist  and  blacksmith,  especially  tnose  of 
farming  and  gardening ,  will  be  taught  as  soon  as  practicable.  So  that  in  carrying  out 
this  plan  the  school  wiU  bp  made  in  a  great  measure  self  supporting. 
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Tablb  XYlll. — Sumwutrif  of  HaHsiics  of  imtUMioM  for  the  dea^  and  d¥mh» 


States  ud  Terrtiorles. 
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Caliibnii* — 

Odondo 

Connecticut. 
G«orsi* 


IndiaiiA. 
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MnjlaBd. 
Mkidgui. 
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ata» 

Of^Dgon  ......... 
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18 
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22 
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8 

4 
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5 
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5 
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1 
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68 
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65 
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5 
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36 
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i^ 
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4 
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^1 
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7 
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23 
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22 
105 
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222 

53 
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II 

li 
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3 
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8 
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0 
40 
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2.088 

12 

19 

0 
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0 
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8 
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1 
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420 

31 

249   ' 


o  Indnding  the  department  for  the  blind. 
b  Sex  of  88  not  giren. 
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Table  XVIII. — Summary  of  •UiJik%iic%  of  institutions  for  ikede^fand  dumb — Contmned. 


Libniriet. 


SUtes  and  Tcnitoriee. 


I 


i 


ArlumsM.,.. 
California — 

ColoTado 

Connectiout . 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentaoky ■ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Haryland 

liassachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Dakota 


0600 
76 


70 

2,750 

1,000 

4,000 

8,008 

482 

500 

800 

860 


4,160 
896 

1,600 
860 
600 
800 
400 

6,880 
000 

2,000 
0 

6,120 
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alOO 
0 


50 
50 
600 


0 
100 
200 


270 


880 
10 


60 
237 


200 
126 


175  t 
108 
600 
642 
1,000 
2,800 


Total 40,787 


25 


Property,  Income,  &c. 


a$84,760 

80,000 
0800,000 

20,000 
266,000 

40,000 
800,000 
467, 610 
200,000 

64,000 
160,000 

60,000 


880,000 
102,000 
0870,000 
200,600 
100.000 
186,000 

88,000 
710,806 

60,000 
600,000 


620,000 


085,000 

125,000 

90,000 

0175,000 

075,000 

114,000 

660,000 

4,000 


2,607  I    6,266«066 


1^ 


a$16,000 
M.OOO 
O36.000 
«16.985 
86,649 
16.000 
05,000 
58,000 
67,280 
19,500 
24,000 


2,200 

80,460 

12,680 

040,000 

24,000 

9,600 

d91,000 

19,600 

296,046 


86,000 
do,  000 
68.054 


o7,800 
25,000 


035,000 

025,000 

80,000 

«56,000 

2,000 


1,287,698 


k 

II 


to 

0 

900 

0 

8,006 

0 


0 

0 

0 

600 


460 

4,286 

0900 

0 

0 


0 
53,608 


2,207 
0 


66,802 


a  Including  the  department  for  the  blind. 
6  For  sahiries;  $125  per  capita  for  support, 
e  Total  receipts  from  all  sources. 


o$13,600 
14.676 

038.874 
15,835 
45.789 
14,241 
83,544 
55,856 
50,280 
19,600 
24,000 


29,046 
26,282 

046,000 
24,000 
10,000 

4194,462 


887,590 

O47,106 

84,000 


147,246 


07,106 

SS^lOO 

7,700 

083,302 

026,842 

48,476 

62,290 


1,418,691 


d  For  two  years. 

«  Congressional  appropriation. 


The  circumstances  attending  the  foonding  and  early  days  of  many  of  these  insti- 
tntions  are  worthy  of  being  called  into  notice,  even  though  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  occurred.  The  South  Carolina  institution  fhmishes  an  example  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Its  originator  and  first  principal  was  Newton  P.  Walker.  He  had  obtained  a 
substantial  education  in  the  common  schools  and  by  Independent  effort,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  a  neighborhood  school.    His  wife  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister  who  were 
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detf-mntes.  One  of  these  brothers  brought  to  school  one  day  a  manual  alphabet  that 
had  foond  its  way  there  from  the  parent  institution  at  Hartford,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  dim  idea  that  it  was  something  for  him.  Hr.  Walker  was  surprised  to  see  the  boy 
bringing  to  him  the  means  by  which  he  could  instruct  his  unfortunate  relatives.  A 
species  of  supplemental  class  was  formed.  The  sympathetic  teacher  applied  his  in- 
dustry and  inventive  genius  to  its  instruction.  His  success  was  complete.  Other 
deaf-mntee  connected  themselves  with  the  class.  Soon  the  State  lent  its  aid  by  pay- 
ing for  their  tuition  the  same  sum  which  it  was  paying  for  the  tuition  of  those  whom 
it  was  sending  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1848  Mr.  Walker  spent 
several  months  in  the  Georgia  institution.  During  the  ensuing  year  the  number  of 
his  deaf-mute  pupils  increased  greatly.  He  dismissed  his  hearing  pupils  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  special  field  of  labor.  His  interest  in  the  school  continued 
unabated  till  death.  His  last  words  were :  **  I  love  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
and  wish  to  stay  with  them.  God  calls  me  and  I  must  go,  but  I  will  be  buried  close 
by." 

The  methods  of  enabling  deaf-mutes  to  communicate  with  others  without  the  use  of 
writing  form  important  parts  of  the  instruction  they  receive.  They  are  signs  and  lip 
reading.  The  sign  language  was  commonly  adopted  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  deaf-mute  teaching,  because  signs  are  the  earliest  and  most  natural  mode  of  ex- 
changing thoughts.  The  valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  Darwin  **  On  the  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,^  and  the  elaborate  investigations  lately  begun  by  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  respecting  the  use  of  signs  and  gestures 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  scientific  study  of 
signs  as  a  mode  of  communication  natural  in  its  origin  and  capable  of  extraordinary 
development  whenever  needful.  Deaf-mute  children  will  devise  and  employ  signs 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  to  be  with  each  other,  and  other  methods  of  con- 
versing win  not  prevent  them  firom  using  signs  whenever  excited  or  interested  about 
anything.  Other  reasons  for  using  the  sign  language  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  are  given 
by  the  principal  of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  follows: 

The  sign  language  we  use  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end.  We  use  it  in  conveying  in 
stmction  because  it  is  a  time-saving  and  labor-saving  machine,  and  the  school  life  of 
mutes  is  so  short  that  it  renders  the  use  of  the  most  expeditious  method  imx>erative. 
We  use  it  because  the  mutes  understand  it  readily,  and,  when  instruction  is  conveyed 
Anmi^h  it,  can  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  facte  stated,  and  are  not  confused 
and  hindered  by  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  medium  used  in  imparting  those 
Acts.  By  the  use  of  tuis  language  all  the  mental  i>owers  are  stimulated  and  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  progress  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  turned.  •  *  *  There  is  a 
elaas  of  mutes  who  never  acouire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  spoken  language  to  enable 
them  to  take  in  through  it  ideas  of  any  breadth,  who  yet,  through  the  sign  language, 
may  receive  moral  andreligious  instruction,  may  become  well  informed  on  all  ordinary 
sabieots,  may  be  taught  to  reason  well,  .and  may  be  fitted  to  become  respected  and 
Qselhl  members  of  society. 

The  system  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  opens  up  a  natural  communication  be- 
tween speaking  and  speechless  people.  It  places  the  deaf-mute  again  in  the  family 
drcle,  gives  him  a  share  in  the  conversation,  and  relieves  the  solitude  which  o*iher- 
wiae  falls  to  his  lot.  This  system  is  also  favored  because  it  teaches  the  orderly  use  of 
language.  Other  methods  of  expression  convey  thoughts  arranged  to  conform  to  the 
signs  they  use,  and  not  according  to  good  grammatical  usage ;  this  enables  the  deaf- 
mote  to  acquire,  by  a  natural  process,  the  conversational  style  of  his  ft-iends  and  teach- 
ers, and  gives  him  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  that  skiU  which  he  has  obtained. 

The  miyority  of  American  schools  use  a  combined  system.  The  idea  which  under- 
lies the  combination  was  recently  expressed  by  Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York,  as  follows : 

My  thonght  is  that  in  the  combined  method  we  can  teach  them  [deaf-mutes]  language 
by  means  of  writing  and  tbe  manual  alphabet  until  they  have  acquired  gradually,  from 
day  to  day,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language  *,  and  that  after  that,  or  in 
addition  to  that,  they  can  learn  systematicallv  and  thoroughly  the  different  methods 
of  expressing  the  English  language.  One  will  be  the  use  of  a  manual  alphabet ;  an- 
other will  be  articulation ;  another  will  be  writing.    But  when  they  thoroughly  know 
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the  English  language  on  the  one  hand^  and  thoroaghly  understand  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  English  language  in  articulate  speech  on  the  other,  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  me,  to  combine  those  so  that  the  deu-mute  who  is  well 
educated  in  the  English  language  can  take  any  form  of  expressing  the  English  lan- 
guage and  go  out  into  the  nearing  world  and  communicate  with  others,  either  by 
writing  or  by  speech. 

Two  great  gatherings  of  persons  interested  in  deaf-mute  instruction  have  been  held 
during  the  year.  A  noticeable  feature  of  each  was  the  interest  taken  in  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  articulation  and  lip  reading.  The  earlier  convention  was  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Principals  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  held  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  May.  Among  the  subjects  considered  were  the 
adyisability  of  combining  articulation  and  the  use  of  signs  in  the  same  institution, 
the  relation  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  to  preparatory  schools,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  applicants  for  admission  to  it  should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  verbal  language, 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  established  in  character  and 
means  of  employment  adapted  to  deaf-mutes. 

The  Second  International  Congress  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  deaf- 
mutes  was  held  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  September.  The  sentiments  of  the  meeting  were  ' 
expressed  in  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Among  them  were 
declarations  that,  in  consideration  of  the  incont'Cstable  superiority  of  speech  over 
signs  for  restoring  the  deaf-mute  to  society  and  giving  him  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  language,  the  oral  method  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  gestures  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  the  deaf-mutes  taught  by  the  pure  oral  method  do  not  for- 
get after  leaving  school  the^owledge  they  have  there  acquired,  but  on  the  contrary 
increase  it  by  conversation  and  reading ;  that  governments  should  adopt  the  measures 
necessary  for  providing  the  means  of  instruction  for  all  deaf-mntes ;  that  the  most 
favorable  age  at  which  the  deaf-mute  can  be  admitted  into  a  school  is  from  eight  to 
ten  years;  and  that  the  period  of  instruction  should  be  at  least  seven  years  and 
preferably  eight.  The  congress  gave  an  enthusiastic  and  almost  unanimous  support 
to  the  purely  and  exclusively  oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf-mute.  This  method 
has  not  been  generally  accepted  by  the  most  eminent  instructors  of  this  class  of  people 
in  England  and  America.  The  reflections  which  the  results  of  the  congress  elicited 
from  thoughtful  men  in  these  countries  deserve  a  wide  reading  and  careful  attention. 
E.  M.  Gallandet,  ll.  d.,  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mnte  College,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  a  note  to  the  London  Times,  remarks  as  follgws : 

That  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech  and  the  ability  to  read  from  the  lips  of 
others  is  an  inestimable  boon  to  a  deaf-mute  none  are  more  ready  to  concede  than  the 
advocates  of  the  combined  system  of  education ;  and  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
system  does  not  forbid  the  existence  of  schools  in  which  the  pure  oral  method  may  be 
employed.  The  supporters  of  the  combined  system  are  satisfied,  however,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  succeed  in  speech,  and  they  contend  that  with 
these  the  most  beneficial  results  can  be  obtained  by  making  a  very  considerable  use  of 
signs  and  dactylology. 

The  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  at  home  has  much  to  do  with  their  success  in 
mastering  studies  and  language  after  they  are  sent  to  the  schools  conducted  for  their 
especial  benefit.  The  finger  alphabet  can  be  learned  and  the  little  child  initiated  into 
family  and  social  life.  Pictures,  with  names  connected,  aid  greatly.  Obedience,  in- 
dustry, and  other  qualities  essential  to  success  in  labor  should  be  acquired  early  in 
life.  The  more  technical  studies  should  be  left  for  the  special  teacher.  They  can  be 
properly  taught  only  by  experienced  teachers  specially  educated  for  their  work. 
The  ends  of  home  instruction  are  accomplished  if  the  child  is  given  the  memory  of 
things  which  brighten  and  satisfy  life,  the  ready  use  of  written  language  and  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  habits  of  patience  and  labor.  The  work  of  the  school  grafted 
upon  such  a  preparation  will  bear  its  best  possible  fruits. 

The  importance  of  industrial  training  for  deaf-mutes  is  more  recognized  than  ever. 
Trades  and  occupations  suitable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  in  most  schools, 
and  no  institution  is  properly  equipped  until  it  has  means  for  giving  instruction  in 
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them.  They  are  an  education  in  themselves,  and  may  become  a  means  of  support. 
Each  individual  can  Choose  an  occupation  for  which  his  natural  talents  well  qualify 
him  from  among  the  many  lines  of  activity  which  may  be  pursued  advantageously 
notwithstanding  defective  speech  and  hearing.  The  mechanical  arts,  gni-dening, 
painting,  jkrinting,  and  in  general  those  occupations  which  depend  on  a  skilful  hand 
and  an  accurate  eye  may  be  undertaken  wi  th  every  probability  of  success.  Lithography 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
aeveral  students  have  shown  marked  excellence  in  their  work.  The  variety  of  occu- 
pations upon  which  educated  deaf-mutes  enter  may  be  inferred  from  the  record  of  the 
persons  who  have  gone  out  from  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  as  given  by  Presi- 
dent Gallaadet : 

Thirty-two  who  have  gone  out  from  the  college  have  been  engaged  in  teaching ;  two 
have  become  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers ;  three  others  have  taken  positions 
connected  with  journalism ;  three  have  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government 
(one  of  theecy  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  a  high  and  responsible  position,  lately  resigned 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  patent  cases  in  Cincinnati) ;  one,  while  filling  a 
position  as  instructor  in  a  western  institution,  has  rendered  important  service  to  tne 
Coast  Survey  as  a  microscopist ;  one  has  become  an  accomplished  draughtsman  in  the 
o£Sce  of  a  New  York  architect ;  one  has  for  several  years  filled  the  position  of  recorder's 
oleriE  in  a  large  western  city ;  two  have  taken  places  in  the  faculty  of  their  alma 
mater,  and  are  rendering  a  valuable  return  as  instructors  where  they  were  studenta 
hut  a  short  time  since ;  some  have  gone  into  mercantile  and  other  offices ;  some  have 
undertaken  business  on  their  own  account ;  while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits  in  which  the  advantages  of  thorough  mental  training  will  give 
them  a  superiority  over  those  not  so  well  educated. 

Tablb  XIX.— ^umnwiry  ofataUsUoB  ofnihooUfor  ike  hUnd. 
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Table  XJX»— Summary  of  atatistics  of  whooUfor  ike  bKiirf— Continned. 
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Table  XIX. — Summary  ofitatisHca  ofaehooUfor  ike  &2tiid— Contiuued. 
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Tabus  XDL— Nummary  of  staHatioa  of  schooU  for  the  6Wwd— Continued. 
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aBeported  with  statUticv  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (see  Table  XYIII  and  smnmary). 

6  Actoal  receipta  on  same.  $32,625. 

«For  both  departmenta. 

dlnohidea  special  iH;»piopilatlon  tat  building  purposes. 

It  ifl  Bcaroely  half  »  oentniy  since  sohools  for  the  blind  were  first  opened  in  this 
country.  Their  management  and  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  them  have 
ceased  to  be  matters  of  experiment,  consequently  their  progress  has  come  to  be  marked 
by  growth  rather  than  by  change;  each  year  is  showing  advance.  Attendance  is  in- 
creasing, larger  appropriations  are  being  made,  better  facilities  for  obtaining  appa- 
ra^is  and  books  are  being  enjoyed,  new  buildings  are  being  erected  or  old  ones  adapted 
more  closely  to  the  needs  of  their  occupants,  and  the  means  and  methods  of  teaching 
are  showing  the  improvement  which  is  natuially  due  to  the  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them. 

In  Oregon  the  school  for  the  blind,  which  was  closed  in  May,  1879,  has  not  been  re- 
opened. The  legislature  of  Colorado  has  appropriated  $20,000  for  additional  build- 
ings and  fumisLing  for  the  school,  which  has  hitherto  received  only  the  mute ;  here- 
after the  blind  will  share  the  benefits  of  this  institution.  Several  institutions  have 
been  enlarged  recently  in  capacity  and  usefulness  by  the  erection  of  buildings.  In 
Califbmia  a  refectory  and  a  girls'  home  are  being  built,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for 
A  series  of  cottages  that  was  adopted  after  the  disastrous  fire  which  visited  them  in 
1875.  A  new  building  has  been  erected  in  the  girls'  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
school.  It  will  be  occupied  by  school,  music,  sewing,  and  knitting  rooms,  the  library, 
and  the  collections  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  various  educational  appli- 
ances. At  the  Pennsylvania  institution  a  gymnasium  has  been  built  and  furnished. 
The  buildings  of  the  North  Carolina  school  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
wing  to  the  principal  building  and  the  erection  of  a  workshop  for  the  colored  depart- 
ment.   Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  several  other  institutions. 

The  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind  has  received  a  valuable  addition  in  the  in- 
Teation  of  a  point  writer,  which  enables  a  blind  person  to  write  with  the  face  of  the 
page  upward.  This  allows  the  operator  to  read  the  portion  of  the  page  which  he  has 
written,  as  is  often  desirable,  without  removing  the  sheet  from  the  instrument  and 
taming  it  over.    Few  applianoesi  other  than  books,  have  as  yet  been  provided  by  the 
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American  Printing  Hoose  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Eentncky,  which  was  endowed 
by  Congress  last  year.  Its  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  stereotyping  hooks  that  were  out  of  print  and  were  still  in  demand. 

In  August,  the  hoard  of  trustees,  composed  of  the  superintendents  of  the  several 
schools  in  the  country  and  several  citizens  of  Kentucky,  met  at  Louisville,  accepted 
their  trust,  empowered  the  members  resident  in  the  State  to  manage  the  property  and 
direct  the  financial  affairs  of  the  printing  house,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  present  annually  a  list  of  books  to  the  superintendents  of  the  several 
institutions,  from  which  each  saperintendent  might  choose  one.  Books  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  are  to  be  printed  in  such  type  as  the  majority  may  designate. 
The  following  list  of  books  has  been  made  out :  A  series  of  readers  in  the  New  York 
point  style  of  print ;  Swintou's  Outlines  of  History;  Boys  of  Other  Countries,  by  Bay- 
ard Taylor ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive ;  Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Qreat ;  Hill'a 
Principles  of  Rhetoric ;  Steele's  New  Chemistry;  Dana's  Geological  Story ;  Hill's  Ele- 
mentary Geometry;  Robinson's  Algebra ;  Lockyer's  Primer  of  Astronomy ;  Lawrence'a 
Primer  of  American  Literature ;  Selections  from  Bryant ;  Maoaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome ;  and  Nichol's  Fireside  Science. 

Any  institution  may  designate  what  books  shall  be  printed  for  itself,  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  endowment  fund,  and  the  style  of 
type  that  shall  be  used,  and  it  may  make  a  requisition  for  books  or  apparatus  not  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Printing  House  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  of  its 
share.  The  amounts  assigned  in  the  division  of  the  income  ($10,000)  of  the  national 
grant  varied  in  1880  from  $50.46  to  the  Oregon  and  South  Carolina  institutions  to 
$1,045.87  to  the  New  York  City  school,  or  $4.59  to  each  pupil  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous schools  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  the  year  previous.  This  enumeration 
in  1880  showed  2,245  blind  pupils,  and  the  per  capita  allowance  for  1881  is  placed  at 
$4.45.  The  amount  of  this  aid  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  provided  make  it  of 
inestimable  value. 

The  establishments  which  have  been  engaged  in  printing  for  the  blind  have  de- 
voted themselves  chiefly  to  the  production  of  text  books,  and  have  avoided  the  publi- 
cation of  religious  literature.  This  work  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  a  society 
organized  for  the  purpose  in  Philadelphia.  Leading  ministers  of  the  several  denomi^ 
nations  are  upon  its  board  of  trustees,  and  no  book  is  to  be  printed  without  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  board.* 

Admission  to  the  several  institutions  is  usually  fr«e  to  persons  of  suitable  age  and 
condition  residing  in  the  State  in  which  the  institution  is  located,  if  their  sight  is  so 
defective  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.  In 
some  States,  as,  for  instance,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia,  only  the  indi- 
gent blind  are  educated  at  public  expense. 

The  suitable  age  for  children  to  enter  a  school  for  the  blind  varies  with  their  circum- 
stances. The  suggestion  on  this  point  offered  to  the  parents  of  blind  children  in 
Ohio  is, "  If  they  can  be  under  good  influences  at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mothers 
and  sisters,  can  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of  words,  can 
learn  to  count  and  to  perform  some  of  the  operations  in  arithmetic,  and  commence 
learning  to  read,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  them  to  remain  at  home  until  they 
are  ten  or  perhaps  twelve  years  old."  Many  schools  have  inferior  and  superior  limits 
fixed  as  to  the  ages  at  which  youth  may  be  admitted.  The  inferior  limit  varies  from 
6  to  10  years,  and  the  superior  from  18  to  25  years.    Oftentimes  the  latter  limit  does 

>  In  oonnection  with  this  sabjeot,  I  would  invite  special  attention  to  Dr.  Williun  Moon's  Embossed 
Alphabet  and  the  numeroos  books  for  the  blind  prepared  in  those  characters.  The  alphabet  is  based 
on  the  ordinary  *'Boman"  letters,  eight  of  which  are  retained  unaltered,  fourteen  others  having  parts 


enlightenment  or  improvement  by  public  or  private  agencies  already ^estaUlshed.  Dr.  Moon*s  partic- 
ular desire  Ib  to  establish  tree  lending  libraries  for  the  adult  blind  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the 
worldj  and  to  organize  a  system  of  instruction  by  Bible-readers,  district  visitors,  and  otlier  agents,  so 
that  the  darkened  life  of  the  many  who  are  too  old  for  school  and  too  poor  for  idleness  may  be  chemd 
and  sustained  by  this  introduction  of  elevaUng  tiiought  and  emotion.  Dr.  Moon's  publications  are  in 
more  than  two  handled  languages  and  dialects,  and  are  distributed  to  all  luurts  of  the  world. 
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not  apply  to  the  worksliopSy  so  that  all  who  may  he  henefited  hy  trainlDg  in  them  are 
received.  A  child  is  of  suitahle  condition  for  attendance  when  he  is  possessed  of  saffi- 
cient  physical  soundness  and  vigor  and  mental  capacity  to  he  henefitcd  hy  the  teaching 
afforded  and  is  not  confirmed  in  vicions  hahits.  The  interrogatories  that  are  sent  to 
persons  who  wish  to  place  children  in  those  schools  inquire  not  only  as  to  the  matters 
already  mentioned,  hut  also  as  to  the  duration,  cause,  and  extent  of  the  hlindness,  and 
the  hahits,  conditions,  and  relations  of  parents  and  other  relatives,  in  order  that  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  this  grievous  calamity.  Superintendents  of  these 
schools  are  urging:  parents  of  blind  children  to  give  close  attention  to  preparing  them 
for  school  work.  They  may  be  prevented  from  acquiring  hahits  that  will  seriously 
hinder  their  future  progress,  and  may  be  aided  in  gaining  information,  making  ad- 
vances along  the  line  of  school  i;raining,  and  forming  habits  of  study  and  useful- 
ness. Fondness  for  music  should  be  cultivated,  and  physical  activity  encouraged  and 
required. 

The  typical  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  has  three  departments,  viz, 
the  literary,  the  musical,  and  the  industrial.  The  literary  department  is  devoted  to 
instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grad^  of  public 
schools,  and  occasionally  in  branches  commonly  found  in  high  schools.  The  methods 
employed  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  schools.  Kindergarten  instruction  and  object 
teaching  are  producing  good  results.  The  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  school 
says:  "The  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  in  our  primary  classes  proves  to  be  as 
important  an  era  in  the  development  and  progress  of  education  for  the  blind  as  in 
schools  for  the  seeing."  Some  schools  have  a  definite  course,  which  must  be  passed 
over  before  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  diploma.  Most  studies  are  as  easily  mastered  by 
blind  as  by  seeing  scholars.  Geography  seems  to  give  greater  trouble.  The  report  of 
the  committee  that  examined  the  scholars  in  the  Kansas  institution  gives  testimony 
to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  for  learning  as  well  as  to  the  efficient  work  of  teachers 
in  that  special  school.  It  says :  '*  The  literary  training  and  education  which  the  blind 
are  receiving  in  the  Kansas  institution  is  as  good  lis  that  which  pupils  are  receiving  in 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.'' 

The  musical  department  supplies  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
fn  the  tuning  of  pianos  and  organs.  The  experiences  of  the  year  have  furnished  ad- 
ditional proof  that  through  this  musical  instruction  a  few  blind  become  eminent  in 
their  calling,  a  larger  number  attain  a  proficiency  sufficient  to  make  their  accomplish- 
ment a  means  of  livelihood,  and  still  more  obtain  a  knowledge  and  expertness  which 
enable  them  to  be  a  pleasure  to  their  friends  and  a  solace  to  themselves.  The  tuning 
and  repairing  of  musical  instruments  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  available  and 
profitable  industries  open  to  the  blind,  and  instruction  in  it  has  been  recently  intro- 
daced  into  several  institutions. 

The  principal  trades  which  are  taught  the  blind  are  cane  seating  o#  chairs  and  the 
making  of  brooms,  brushes,  and  mattresses  for  the  boys,  and  hand  and  machine  sew- 
ing and  fancy  work  for  the  girls.  ,The  comparative  value  of  the  different  Industries 
and  the  prominence  given  them  by  the  several  schools  depend  much  on  the  locality. 
In  the  institution  in  New  York  City  preference  is  given  to  mattress  making;  at  the 
New  York  State  school  and  the  schools  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  to  broom  making;  and 
in  the  Minnesota  school,  to  cane  seating.  The  school  in  Ontario,  Canada,  follows 
basket  making  as  the  chief  industry. 

The  snperintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  says: 

Oar  institution  •  •  •  has  attempted  to  instruct  in  every  branch  that  we  have 
heard  of  suitable  for  the  blind ;  basket  making  was  introduced,  and  may,  possibly, 
be  renewed.  In  some  places  it  has  succeeded.  Of  the  branches  taught  for  some  years, 
broom  making  is  the  prominent  one.  *  *  *  We  make  brushes  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  also  teach  caroet  weaving,  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating.  •  •  *  We 
toad  that  broom  making  can  be  most  successfully  followed  in  after  life. 

Of  work  for  female  pupils,  he  says: 

The^  become  skilftil  operators  of  the  sewing  machine.  We  teach  them  to  sew  and 
to  knit,  also  crocheting.     We  have  introduced  the  beautiful  Indian  basket  work. 
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After  some  trouble,  an  Indian  woman  was  engaged  to  teach  the  pnpils.  We  get  the 
material  already  prepared,  and  the  work  is  satisfactory,  and  nearly  supersedes  the 
bead  work. 

The  shops  nsnally  pay  a  little  more  than  oorrent  expenses,  not  inclnding  teaching. 
Among  the  reasons  why  they  are  not  more  profitable  are  the  competition  of  machinery, 
the  amount  of  imperfect  work  done  by  the  blind  learners,  and  the  waste  incident  to 
the  employment  of  unskilled  laborers.  In  Arkansas,  any  surplus  remaining  after  cur- 
rent expenses  are  paid  may  be  used  in  aiding  indigent  graduates  to  set  up  in  business. 

Other  States  make  provision  for  giving  the  poor  who  go  out  of  their  institutions 
the  tools  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  trades  they  have  learned.  Penn- 
sylvania has  established  two  industrial  homes  for  needy  graduates  of  her  school  and 
other  adult  blind. 

Table  XSL^Summarp  ofatatUtics  of  schoola  for  feeble-minded  youth. 


Name. 


h 


Number  of  Inmatea. 


Cunnectioat  School  for  Imbecile* 

niinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dreiL 

Indiana  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

Iowa  State  Asylxun  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

Kentucky  Institation  for  the  Education 
and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

Private  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Barre,  Mass. 

liassaohusotts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble 

'  Children,  Fayrille,  Mass. 

Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles 

Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Island 

New  York  A|^lum  for  Idiots 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Imbecile  Youth. 

PennsylvaniaTraining  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children. 


47 
238 

45 

98 

71 

46 

e7 

6 

14 
U9 


31 
193 

27 

62 
63 

18 

58 

8 

8 
92 


54 
114 


78 


848 
199 


218 
117 


78 
481 

72 

160 

134 

64 

120 

9 

23 

211 
289 
566 

816 


10 
73 

140 


$60,000 
12,000 
24.000 
83.964 


18,000 


160.000 
12,000 
24,000 
29,561 

86,500 
18,000 


6,000 


5,050 


750 
201 


458 


55.696 
92.945 

62,116 


53,805 
92,945 

63.143 


Total 486 


1,298 


885 


a2. 472 


1,936 


364,721 


894,504 


a  Sex  of  289  not  reported. 

The  interest  in  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  is  extending,  and  efforts  for 
their  improvement  are  largely  successful.  The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  force 
of  teachers  and  officers  and  in  the  attendance  of  pupils.  No  new  school  appears  on 
the  list.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Maryland  to  establish  an  institution  of  this 
class ;  a  bill  in  its  favor  passed  the  house  of  delegates  but  failed  in  the  senate.  A  cor- 
poration styled  the  Maryland  Institution  in  Baltimore  County  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
was  formed  and  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  funds  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opening  of 
a  school.  The  condition  of  established  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  their  statistics, 
but  also  by  many  facts  in  their  recent  experiences. 
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The  djfficalt  task  of  adapting  the  lessons  of  the  school  room  to  the  capacities  and 
eccentricities  of  the  papils  has  received  continued  attention.  In  Illinois  the  pnpils 
are  divided  into  ten  classes.  The  three  highest  are  regularly  graded ;  the  others  are 
iostnicted  according  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  Abundant  testimony  to  the 
general  snccess  of  school  room  work  exists.  When  the  Minnesota  school  opened  last 
year  one  child  only  could  read ;  the  remainder  had  received  no  instruction.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  during  which  twenty  children  were  admitted,  two  had  written  letters 
home,  seven  used  writing  books,  three  read  in  the  primer,  seven  sang,  and  about  half 
joined  in  the  physical  exercises  of  the  school  room.  At  the  private  school  in  Barre, 
Mass.,  five  day  schools  have  been  in  operation.  The  sessions  are  from  9  to  12  o'clock 
and  from  2.30  to  5  o'clock.  The  great  variety  of  exercises  devised  serves  to  secure 
attention,  and  to  prevent  undue  weariness  amusements  are  largely  used  in  arousing 
the  children's  dormant  powers.  Kindergarten  methods  have  been  introduced,  and 
have  proved  of  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  imparting  instruction  and*  of  develop- 
ing general  capacity  for  industrial  training. 

The  shops  in  which  pupils  have  been  employed  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  some  instances  extended  repairs  have  been  made  and 
much  painting  and  carpentry  done  by  inmates.  Farm  labor  is  still  recognized  as  the 
beet  work  that  can  be  provided.  Wherever  there  is  little  or  no  land  the  wish  is 
expressed  either  for  a  larger  area  or  for  a  change  of  location  that  will  place  the  insti- 
tntion  upon  an  extensive  farm.  Work  upon  the  grounds  and  gardens  is  found  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  State  asylum  says : 

Hore  than  two-thirds  of  all  our  institution  work  is  performed  by  the  pupils  who, 
three  years  a^,  were  utterly  incapable  of  performing  any  kind  of  duties  whatever. 
In  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  and  household  duties  our  girls  assist,  and  in  sew- 
ing many  have  become  quite  efficient. 

In  the  Massachusetts  school  for  feeble-minded  girls  the  sum  saved  by  the  work  in 
the  sewing  school  more  than  equals  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

The  results  of  these  schools  for  feeble-minded  children  confirm  the  opinion  given  by 
a  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  England  ''that  a  small  propor- 
tion may  be  made  self  supporting ;  that  a  further  larger  proportion  may  be  trained  to 
do  some  naefti]  work ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule  the  habits  of  the  remainder  can  be 
improved  so  as  to  make  their  lives  happier  to  themselves  and  less  burdensome  to  oth- 
ers." Thus  the  dictates  of  policy  unite  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and  the  demands  of 
philanthrophy  in  urging  the  establishment  and  liberal  maintenance  of  these  schools. 
Other  nations  recognize  the  necessity  and  value  of  similar  institutions.  Great  Britain 
has  seven  within  its  territory ;  France,  four ;  Grermany,  fourteen.  In  no  country  has 
provision  yet  been  made  for  the  education  or  care  of  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
feeble-minded. 

Aoearate  statistics  taken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  the  proportion  of  feeble- 
minded in  certain  counties  in  Illinois  proved  that  they  existed  there  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  every  six  hundred  of  the  population. 

Investigations  are  being  made  by  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  idiocy,  in  order 
that  means  may  be  used  for  its  prevention.  He  has  examined  already  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  100  feeble-minded  children.  Of  these,  56  were  descended  from  consumptive 
stock,  38  fix)m  the  intemperate,  35  from  those  nervously  disordered,  18  from  weak- 
minded  persons,  16  from  epileptics,  10  from  the  insane,  7  from  consanguineous  parents, 
6  from  the  paralyzed,  and  2  from  the  syphilitic.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  these 
investigations  until  1,000  cases  have  been  considered,  and  it  is  believed  that  results 
will  be  reached  which  will  aid  legislation  and  individual  prudence  in  limiting  the 
number  of  feeble-minded  and  lessening  the  burden  of  oaring  for  and  educating  them 
which  morally  rests  upon  the  state. 
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Tabub  XXL—Suwmarg  of  ttatitUoB  of  reform  sdtooU. 


Himberof 

teachers, 

officers,  and 


3d 


S3 


1 


1^ 

•eti 


Sox. 


6 


Bace. 


CaliibrniA 

Coimectieot 

miiiois 

Iowa.... 

TTamm 

Keotoeky 

I^oniaiaiia  .••••.....• 

Kaine 

Kaiylaad 

Haaaachnaetto 

liiisldgaa..... .....-- 

Kiimeaota 

Mlaaouri 

KeVHampahire 

New  Jersey 

NewToik- 

Ohio 

PemiaylTaiiia 

Bhode  Island 

Vermont  .••......••• 

Wiaoonain 

District  of  Colombia 

Total 


219 
141 
148 
02 


182 
«7 

202 
60 


107 
907 

330 
IBO 


e2 

100 

301 

170 

62 


al44 

0220 

al41 

215 


12 

7 

8 

32 

45 

42 

2 

13 

5 

20 

107 

03 

38 

6 

7 

27 

12 


83 
02 
44 

233 

633 

2,637 

43 
177 

29 
184 
1,614 
688 
470 
121 

22 
167 


66 

80 

46 

212 

628 

2,700 

40 
194 

83 
210 
1,660 
621 
519 
113 

28 
140 


180 

00 

120 

426 

900 

1,215 

109 

174 

100 

409 

1,818 

1,163 

647 

199 

103 

452 

150 


528  I    7,781 

I 


7.853 


9.535 


248 

98 

90 

10 

72 

15 

64 

858 

810 

164 

40 

19 

86 


2.386 


164 
84 

116 
487 

«658 
61,751 

al06 

194 

U4 

422 

al,9]9 

0721 
608 


120 


79 


08,736 


ol6 
ol9 
o7 

27 


68 

65 

4 

177 

o23 

6150 

o3 

52 

1 

51 

0118 

o73 

213 


2 
15 


01,154 


States. 


Present  inmates. 


Kativity. 


I 


I 


111 


Libraries. 


II 


I' 


Caliibmia.... 
Connectieat. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


ol55 
o206 
ol33 
ol55 


o5 
032 
ol5 
025 


8,121 
8.506 
2,755 
2,192 
917 


3,000 

1,678 

300 

400 


120 
840 
100 


$50,000 
42,082 
62,072 
06,991 
18,000 


Kentaoky 206  16 

Lonisiana 00 

Maine 115 

Jfaryland o454 

Hassaohnaetts o584 

Michigan el.  785 

o  This  distinction  not  reported  in  all  oases. 

b  Includes  report  of  race  of  whole  number  oom- 
mitted  daring  the  year  in  the  House  of  Correction 
at  Detroit 


1,064 


875 


5 
o30 
o84 
e065 


1,658 

8,826 

10,647 

81,007 


1,525 
1,600 
6,745 
4,100 


84 
150 
119 
800 


27,294 
12,500 
18,600 
115,850 
151,568 
894,111 


♦2,000 

21,851 

8.833 


6,476 
314 
4,000 
46,653 
21,196 
356,459 


e  Indudes  report  of  nativity  of  whole  number 
eonmiitted  during  the  yeor  in  two  Institutions. 
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« IMi  «MiBCtk«  Mi  reported  m  an  CMOS. 

The  vock  eaoied  on  br  the  irfem  schools  of  Um  coontry  is  worthy  of  pmrticiUar 
stteBtioB.  When  the  scope  and  Tslne  of  thcae  schools  are  conectly  understood  thej 
win  be  libcrallj  Bapp<Mted,  impiOTeineiitB  in  them  wiD  be  piovided  for  and  appivciated, 
sad  sJmilmr  institations  will  be  established  in  States  where  none  now  exist. 

The  rdEdcmaUirj  schools  of  the  United  States,  not  indnding  those  nnder  denomina- 
tk»al  eoDtiol,  may  be  classed  as  Te<<»m  schools pn^ier,  indostrial  schools  for  girls,  and 
■appknacMtiry  institotiona.  A  reform  school  pn^io'  is  an  institntion  maintained  by  a 
State  or  city,  or  other  ciTil  organization,  for  the  protecti<m,  education,  and  discipline 
cf  jarenile  offenders.  According  to  the  decision  of  a  Pennsylyania  oonrt«  it  '*is  not 
a  prisoQ,  iMit  a  school ;  its  object  is  r^umation  by  training  its  inmates  to  indostry, 
by  jmbwing  th»r  minds  with  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  by  famishing  them 
with  means  to  earn  a  liring,  and  above  all  by  separating  them  finom  the  oorrapting 
of  improper  asBociates.**  A  contrary  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the 
>  ooort  of  Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  the  reform  school  of  that  State  is  aprwta 
for  jvTenile  oflfenders. 

The  sdiools  which  are  to  lA  classed  nnder  the  first  head  are  abont  thirtr  in  number. 
They  often  reeeiye  yonth  of  both  sexes.  The  grounds  for  the  oommitment  of  offend- 
ing youths  to  reform  sohoob  differ  in  Um  Tarious  States.  In  some  instances  the  stat- 
utes require  that  the  culprit  should  be  couTicted  in  court  of  some  crime  punishable 
Vy  impnaonment*  This  is  the  only  ground  of  commitment  in  the  case  of  six  institn* 
tioDS.  and  a  snfBcieiit  ground  in  scTenteen  others. 

The  examination  of  the  offender  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  designated 
officer  soffiees  for  adnussion  to  nine  institutions.  Offences  for  which  the  law  provides 
BO  penalty,  as  idleness,  vagrancy,  or  decidedly  nuschievons  propensities,  are  accepted 
rinses  for  commitment  in  fourteen  instances,  and  determined  rebellion  against  paren- 
ts! authority  in  thirteen. 

Seven  reform  schools  receive  children  who  are  neglected  or  deserted  by  {parents,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  exposed  to  temptations,  and  five,  children  committed  by  parents 
without  reason  specified.  In  nearly  aU  cases  the  persons  committed  must  be  less  than 
sixteen  years  old.  The  lower  limit  of  age  is  not  so  unifonn,  and  varies  firom  seven,  or 
even  lees,  to  eleven  years.    In  New  Hampshire  the  governor  and  in  New  Jersey  judges 
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of  superior  courts  can  transfer  from  prison  to  the  reform  school  such  minors  of  suitable 
age  as  will  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  change.  In  several  States  alternate  sen- 
tences are  given,  so  that  the  guilty  party  may  be  moved  from  the  reform  school  to 
prison  if  he  proves  unmanageable.  The  term  of  confinement  usually  extends  to  the 
time  when  the  offender  shall  have  attained  his  majority  or  uBtil  he  is  reformed. 
Shorter  sentences  have  not  been  found  beneficial.  When  reformation  is  effected  the 
end  for  which  commitment  ^as  made  is  accomplished.  Further  seclusion  would  de- 
crease the  opportunities  to  meet  and  prepare  for  actual  life.  If  reformation  is  made  a 
condition  of  discharge  the  best  youth  only  go  ou^ ;  and  they  leave  the  society  of  per- 
sons inferior  to  themselves  in  manliness  and  character.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
indefinite  sentences  terminating  at  reformation  are  looked  upon  with  favor. 

When  a  youth  is  received  into  a  reform  school  he  is  to  a  large  extent  deprived  of 
opportunities  to  do  mischief  and  removed  from  iivjurious  influences.  It  is  then  the 
work  of  the  school  to  make  this  deprivation  and  removal  as  complete  as  possible ;  to 
accustom  each  inmate  to  the  restraints,  duties,  and  amenities  of  social  life ;  to  form  in 
him  habits  of  correct  deportment;  to  instruct  him  in  studies  adapted  to  his  age  and 
capacity ;  and  to  require  of  him  such  labor  as  shall  be  advantageous  to  himself  and 
the  institution.  The  possibility  of  harm  being  done  or  received  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  a  majority  of  institutions  by  classifying,  employing,  and  watching  the  inmates. 
A  classification  is  often  made  so  as  to  bring  those  of  similar  moral  development  into 
relations  with  each  other.  For  instance,  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 
at  Westbopo',  those  who  are  received  are  assigned  to  classes  according  to  their  personal 
characteristics.  The  comparatively  mild  tempered  and  well  disposed  are  placed  in 
trust  houses,  where  they  have  home  influences  and  surroundings.  Those  who  are 
older  and  more  hardened  in  their  evil  habits  are  assigned  to  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. In  about  one-third  of  the  institutions  the  family  plan  has  been  adopted,  which 
permits  the  division  of  the  inmates  into  companies  usually  of  forty  or  fifty,  on  the 
basis  of  character  or  age,  or  both.  The  primary  object  of  such  division  is  to  secure 
to  the  individual  personal  attention,  home  restraints  and  associations,  and  that  free- 
dom which  cannot  be  allowed  where  large  numbers  are  congregated.  Its  successful 
operation,  as  was  said  in  a  report  df  the  Rhode  Island  board  of  State  charities,  de- 
pends largely  upon,  *'  first,  the  pleasantness  of  the  home  made  for  the  boys;  second, 
the  influence  and  personal  ascendency  of  the  officers  placed  over  them ;  third,  the  use 
of  all  legitimate  means  for  quickening  their  aspiration  and  stimulating  a  desire  for 
honorable  distinction ;  and  lastly,  what  is  of  very  great  importance  and  with  the  right 
men  for  officers  and  texMshers  is  entirely  possible,  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
under  whose  influence  the  good  boys  will  assist  in  restraining  and  controlling  the  bad.'' 
The  theory  of  giving  parental  attention  to  the  comfort  and  wants  of  inmates  is  being 
generally  carried  into  practice.  Appeals  are  made  more  frequently  to  the  nobler  im- 
pulses. Manliness  and  generosity  are  awakened.  In  tlfe  New  Jersey  Reform  School 
much  good  has  been  done  by  paying  the  boys  for  overwork  and  allowing  them  to  spend 
the  money  for  approved  objects.    The  report  says : 

Sometimes  a  small  sum  ffoes  to  cheer  the  heart  of  a  widowed  mother,  sometimes  to 
purchase  a  present  for  a  fellow  pupil,  sometimes  for  a  book  or  personal  want.  A  dep- 
utation recently  called  on  the  superintendent  for  permission  to  contribute  to  the  trav- 
elling exnenses  of  a  classmate  about  to  be  released  whose  family  resides  in  Illiuois. 
The  pupils  of  the  No.  2  house  purchased  a  cabinet  organ  and  presented  it  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  afterward  ornamented  the  school  room  with  a  series  of  pictures.  This  system 
under  its  careful  supervision  has  proved  satisfactory.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  boys,  is 
a  great  gratification  and  encouragement  to  them,  and  aids  in  making  careful,  efficient 
workmen. 

At  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  special  opportunities  for  boy- 
ish sports  are  given.  Large  and  suitable  playgroupds  are  provided.  Marbles  and 
kites,  balls  and  bats,  sleds  and  skates,  are  furnished  in  their  season,  and  a  gymnasium 
has  been  fitted  up  and  opened.  Similar  opportunities  are  offered  by  other  schools,  and 
many  innocent  pleasures  and  pastimes  are  devised  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  evil  and 
arousing  good  in  hearts  where  kindness  triumphs  oftener  than  force. 
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The  methods  of  govemment  employed  in  reform  schools  are  tempered  with  mercy. 
Mild  measuree  are  preferred  to  corporal  paDishment.  Military  drill  has  been  fonnd  to 
contribute  to  discipline.  In  Colorado  the  principal  penalty  for  misconduct  is  standing 
erect  on  a  line  with  arms  folded  during  all  other  than  work,  school,  and  sleeping  hours. 
The  common  method  of  securing  good  conduct  is  allowing  the  scholar  to  earn  promotion 
through  regular  prescribed  grades  until  a  discharge  is  merited.  The  general  plan  has 
various  modifications  in  the  several  institutions,  but  remains  essentially  tiie  same.  A 
newcomer  is  placed  in  a  specified  grade.  He  may  be  degraded  for  misconduct  to  lower 
gimdes  or  promoted  to  higher.  Each  day  he  earns  a  prescribed  number  of  merits  if  his 
conduct  be  good;  if  it  is  badf  he  receives  demerits  varying  in  number  with  the  offence 
eommitted.  When  demerits  exceed  merits  by  a  certain  number,  degradation  ensues. 
When  the  merits  are  sufficiently  in  excess,  advancement  comes.  Usually  the  merits 
and  demerits  are  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  other  definite  period.  The  num- 
ber of  merits  that  can  be  obtained,  the  number  required  for  promotion,  and  the  number 
of  promotions  before  discharge  have  such  relations  to  each  other  that  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  must  be  spent  in  the  institution,  and  so  much  good  conduct  shown 
as  will  warrant  a  presumption  that  the  person  in  question  has  reformed.  The  results 
of  this  system  have  been  excellent.  A  report  of  the  reform  school  in  Connecticut  says : 
**  While  many  boys  who  have  left  the  school  on  expiration  of  sentence  have  been  again 
returned  for  offences  committed,  not  a  single  boy  has  thus  far  been  returned  who  went 
away  upon  his  'honor'  or  because  he  was  considered  a  reformed  boy." 

The  youth  who  find  their  way  into  reform  schools  are  surprisingly  ignorant  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools.  They  oftentimes  have  more 
than  ordinary  intellectual  powers  and  they  are  of  an  age  when  mental  acquisition  is 
easy.  Consequently  there  are  many  instances  of  remarkable  educational  progress 
and  the  general  results  of  instruction  are  good.  Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
the  leading  studies.  Oeography  has  a  prominent  place.  Composition  and  letter 
writing  are  enoouraged;  the  reading  of  essays  was  this  year  made  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  closing  exercises  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  House  of  Correction.  Of  the  study 
of  history  the  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  says :  "  Recognizing  the 
impoesibility  of  fitting  these  boys  for  citizenship  without  their  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  their  own  country  and  of  its  institutions,  I  require  it  to  be  taught  in 
the  families  during  the  evenings,  and  on  Saturday  evenings  all  the  boys  assemble  after 
supper  in  chapel  and  recite  the  lesson  to  myself.  This  course  in  history  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  features  of  our  educational  work.''  Vocal 
music  is  quite  generally  taught,  and  bands  are  organized  in  many  institutions.  Much 
is  done  in  this  way  toward  entertaining  the  boys  and  softening  their  natures.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  making  the  libraries  of  the  most  possible  advantage. 

The  industries  pursued  in  the  reform  schools  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  individual  scholars,  and  should  be  systematically  pursuetl  as  a  means 
of  training.  When  admitted  the  boys  are  wholly  untaught,  and  they  are  not  easily 
transformed  into  skilled  laborers.  Sometimes  the  necessary  mental  qualities  are  ab- 
sent. Oftener  moral  defects  hinder  improvement.  On  account  of  this  lack  of  skill 
and  disposition,  simple  forms  of  labor,  gardening,  the  seating  of  chairs,  and  like  em- 
ployments, are  more  frequently  provided.  The  profitableness  of  the  work  depends 
mnch  on  its  being  adapted  to  those  who  perform  it.  Other  factors  enter  into  the  ac- 
eoant.  The  location  of  the  school,  the  industries  followed  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
the  pnrsnits  that  have  been  and  wiU  most  naturally  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  being 
prepared  for  usefulness  need  to  be  considered.  Some  superintendents  claim  that  the 
moral  influence  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  en  titles  them  to  special  notice.  The  gardener 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Reform  Schools  says:  '*  I  find  also  among  the  boys  of  this 
institution,  no  matter  how  rough  they  may  be,  that  to  let  them  work  among  the  flowers 
will  surely  tone  tbem  down  and  make  better  boys  of  them."  The  healthfulness  of 
pUBuits  is  not  forgotten  in  choosing  them.  Some  schools  are  careful  to  furnish  work 
whioh  fits  those  who  do  it  to  earn  a  living  by  it  in  the  future.    By  so  doing  they  are 
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rendering  greatest  serviee  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  located.  Ignorance  of  a 
legitimate  trade  or  calling  is  the  open  door  to  crime.  That  ignorance  ought  to  he  re- 
moved early  in  life.  If  not  done  then  it  should  he  attempted  later.  The  prisons  of 
some  foreign  countries  are  conducted  on  this  principle.  It  is  said  that  in  Bavarian 
prisons  '4t  is  made  a  special  ohject  to  impart  a  trade,  and  so  to  teach  the  art  of  self 
help  to  all  prisoners  who  have  the  necessary  capahilities  and  Whose  terms  of  sentence 
are  long  enough  to  permi  t  i t. ^  This  practice  is  commendahle  in  prison  administration, 
and  much  more  so  in  reformatory  institutions,  for  their  inmates  are  of  the  ages  at 
which  preparation  for  active  life  is  the  natural  occupation,  and  their  purposes  are 
more  educational  than  punitive.  Only  that  lahor  which  occupies  the  mind,  increases 
the  intelligence,  and  arouses  the  amhition  is  suited  to  the  ends  of  reformatory  educa- 
tion. By  this  rule  should  the  work  of  the  reform  schools  and  houses  of  industry  be  se- 
lected and  designed.  The  Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  among  others,  is  conducted 
with  regard  to  this  idea.  A  recent  report  speaks  of  its  industrial  department  as 
follows : 

These  shops  are  part  of  our  educational  equipment,  as  much  so  as  the  school  room. 
The  education  which  leaves  a  ^outh  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  any  branch  of 
business  or  labor  by  which  he  might  earn  a  living  is  so  far  defective.  This  defect  we 
aim  to  supply,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  by  supplementing  the  knowledge  of  the  school 
room  with  a  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  skilled  labor.  Our  aim  has  not  been 
simply  to  make  money  out  of  the  boys,  but  to  teach  them  to  be  workmen  at  trades  in 
which  there  is  something  to  develop  their  mechanical  powers.  We  deem  it  our  first 
duty,  as  guardians  of  these  youth,  to  seek  to  promote  their  best  future  welfare,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  this  is  most  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  cultivation  of  their  minds 
and  hands,  making  them  intelligent  and  skilful. 

As  to  the  practical  results  of  reformatory  education,  a  late  authority  says: 

Of  the  estimated  twelve  thousand  in  reformatories,  strictly  so  termed,  60  per  cent, 
at  least  win  be  trained  into  good  citizens.  Some  would  claim  more  than  this,  say  75 
or  80  per  cent.,  but  there  are  no  statistics  that  bear  out  this  claim.  Perhaps  the 
percentage  of  worthy  citizens  trained  up  among  the  whole  twenty-five  thousand  in 
preventive  and  reformatory  schools  would  be  as  nigh  as  75. 

Of  179  released  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School  on  probation,  156  have 
been  spoken  of  as  doing  well,  working  steadily  and  earning  good  pay.  Twelve  were 
reported  as  doing  poorly  and  eleven  decidedly  bad.  In  the  New  Jersey  report  is  the 
following  remark,  which  is  suggestive  to  those  who  would  aid  in  continuing  the  re- 
formatory work  which  is  necessarily  only  commenced  in  school : 

The  prospect  of  permanent  reformation  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  pupils  would  be 
greatly  increased  could  we  secure  for  them,  when  prepared  to  leave  the  institution, 
desirable  homes,  where  the  instructions  they  have  received  will  be  continued  and  en- 
forced. Selfishness  is  perhaps  inseparable  m>m  human  nature,  but  from  masters  who 
aim  only  at  selfish  ends  we  endeavor  to  protect  them.  We  think  that  man^  of  our 
boys  are  deserving  of  good  homes,  and  would,  by  willing  and  effective  service,  well 
repay  considerate  Christian  usage  on  the  part  of  persons  disposed  to  take  them  into 
their  families. 

The  institutions  which  may  be  classed  as  industrial  schools  for  girls  are  usually  pri- 
vate charities,  incorporated  and  employed  by  the  State  for  the  custody,  guardianship, 
discipline,  and  instruction  of  girls  viciously  inclined.  These  include,  first,  the  stub- 
bom,  unruly,  and  disobedient ;  second,  truants,  vagrants,  and  beggars ;  third,  those 
manifestly  tempted  toward  vice  and  immorality ;  fourth,  those  who  have  committed 
any  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  other  than  imprisonment  for 
life.  Most  of  the  girls  received  belong  to  the  second  class.  Few  of  those  of  any  class 
are  accustomed  to  self  control  or  submission  to  authority.  Time,  skill,  and  persever- 
ance are  required  to  bring  them  to  an  honorable  and  useful  womanhood.  All  the  in- 
ducements to  a  noble  and  pure  life  which  morality  and  religion  hold  out  must  be  used. 

Constant  employment  is  furnished  the  girls  during  their  reformatory  course.  For 
example,  in  the  Massachpsetts  school  the  girls  work  from  8  to  11.45  a.  m.  and  from 
12.45  to  2.45  P.  M.  They  are  in  the  school  room  from  6  to  6.45  a.  m.  and  from  3.15  to 
5.30  p.  M.    The  remainder  of  the  time  fix>m  5.30  a.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  is  spent  in  eating, 
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recreation,  and  misceUaneons  work  and  exercises.  Most  of  those  who  enter  these 
schools  have  little  or  no  edncation.  Out  of  26  who  entered  the  House  of  Refuge  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  during  the  past  year,  only  about  one-third  conld  read  or  write,  and 
were  qnite  contented  with  their  attainments,  finding  their  chief  objection  to  the  place 
the  Rchool  work  required.  Much  better  reports  come  from  other  sources.  In  the  Illi- 
nois Indnstrial  School  the  earnestness  of  the  pupils  was  so  great  that  they  objected  to 
a  vacation  which  wonld  su&pend  study  for  a  few  weeks  during  warm  weather.  The 
usual  aim  is  to  give  each  pupil  a  common  school  education.  Some  schools  give  promi- 
nence to  special  branches.  Thus  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  compositions  are  expected 
once  in  two  weeks.  During  the  long  evenings  of  the  antumn  and  winter  the  mem- 
bers of  the  girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  Reform  School  keep  up  an  excellent  literary 
society.  The  training  of  the  ear  and  the  eye  by  means  of  music  and  drawing  is  rec- 
ommended as  having  an  important  influence  on  physical,  mental,  and  moral  culture. 
Housework  and  special  industries  employ  the  working  hours  of  the  inmates.  In  the 
Wisconsin  school  an  entire  change  is  made  in  the  allotmefit  of  housework  every  three 
months,  so  as  to  relieve  monotony  and  teach  to  all  the  work  of  different  departments. 
No  girl  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Iowa  school  until  she  has  become  proficient  in  every 
department  of  household  labor.  Objections  are  raised  to  teaching  industries  con- 
nected with  machinery,  on  the  ground  that  the  pursuit  of  such  caUings  exposes  girls 
to  the  temptations  which  ought  to  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

Whenever  the  proper  officers  of  an  industrial  school  know  of  a  suitable  opening,  it 
is  customary  for  them  to  bind  out  trustworthy  girls.  The  officers  retain  supervision 
over  them,  and  they  are  returned  to  the  institution  if  the  terms  of  the  indenture  are 
broken.  Great  care  is  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  homes,  and  close  attention 
is  paid  to  those  who  have  gone  out  fr^m  the  influence,  but  not  from  the  control,  of 
the  several  institutions. 

The  results  of  traiuing  in  industrial  schools  are  very  encouraging,  except  in  the 
case  of  girls  who  were  confirmed  in  vice  when  received.  Of  124  who  have  been  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Refuge,  77  are  reported  as  doing  well,  31  as  having  returned  to 
evil  practices,  and  16  as  hopeful.  Of  the  37  sent  out  during  the  past  year  from  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Home,  34  are  giving  promise  of  leading  useful  lives. 

The  institutions  which  supplement  the  work  of  the  reform  schools  proper  are  those 
which  receive  neglected  and  dependent  children  and  those  which  occupy  a  place  nearer 
the  prison.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  institutions  of  the  latter  class,  usually 
styled  either  houses  of  correction  or  workhouses.  Most  of  them  allow  inmates  few 
or  no  educational  opportunities.  Several  have  evening  schools.  The  report  of  the 
director  of  the  school  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  presents  many  important 
facts  and  thoughts.  The  school  was  organized  in  October,  1879.  The  evenings  were 
spent  by  the  inmates  alternately  at  the  school  and  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  Six 
classes  were  formed,  according  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  There  were  there- 
fore in  each  about  eighty  men  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  The  instruc- 
tion was  made  to  depend  on  three  things,  viz,  the  previous  scholarship  of  the  men,  the 
practical  bearing  on  their  future  life,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  citizenship.  Common  school  studies  and  lessons  on  the  laws  of  health,  the 
elementary  truths  of  mechanics  and  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  occupy  their  attention. 
Written  examinations  occur  once  a  month.  The  general  improvement  is  remarkable. 
A  fact  that  has  surprised  the  teachers  is  that  the  prisoners  are  '' singularly  weak  in 
mathematical  ability,''  even  though  they  are  capable  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating Mteratnro,  history,  and  science. 

The  indnstrial  training  obtained  in  houses  of  correction  is  principally  that  which 
is  incidentally  acquired  by  working  at  the  remunerative  industries  carried  on  in  the 
several  institutions. 
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Table  XXU. — Summary  of  statistics  of  homes  andasylumsfor  orphan  or  dependmt  dkildreUf 
infant  asylums^  and  industrial  schools. 
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Table  XXIL — Summary  of  atatUHca  of  homes  and  a$ylum$f  jrc — ContiDaed. 
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8,434 

2,598 

931 

46,647 


4,402 


675, 925  I   602.111 


4, 065, 316 
516,051 
675,925 


5, 267, 292 


8, 606, 136 
488,819 
602,111 


4, 087, 066 


oSex  not  reported  in  all  oases. 
TABLE  XXni.— STATISTICS  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

In  Table  XXIII  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  statistics  of  institutions  affording  art 
instruction  and  of  mnsenms  of  art  for  Id79-'d0. 
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Table  XXliV.^Statigtical  summary  of  henefacHone  far  1880,  hy  States. 


States  and  Tot. 
ritories. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

I 

If 

} 

^1 

1^ 

1 

^ 

i 

9 

8 

Alabama 

$8,800 

4,852 

190,000 

5,000 

485,450 

4,272 

23,660 

164,239 

65,968 

89.865 

20,500 

83,472 

1,560 

102,300 

25,171 

674,581 

86,967 

47,197 

673 

115,420 

22,300 

76,260 

462,458 

649,555 

24,227 

1,420,674 

12,500 

219,605 

40,000 

12,475 

92,160 

245 

22,778 

91.048 

570 

97,485 

0^839 

223 

2,400 

112,852 

$4,000 

$4,300 
4,852 
60,000 

A  rkan(iM . .  ^  ^ .  r 

Califomia 

$87,000 

5,000 

478,000 

67,000 

$5,000 

Colorado 

Connecticat  . . . 

$6,200 

$2,260 

Florida 

4,272 
13,500 
2,289 

GeoFj^ 

3,617 
67,909 
31,338 
64.650 
10.500 
18,808 
810 
90,250 

$4,900 

83,866 

$750 

niinois 

$175 

$10000 

33,630 

1,000 

Iowa.... 

25,215 

KoDBas  ........ 

10,000 
1,164 

Kentucky 

T^nisiana  ^ . , . . . 

62,000 

11,600 
1,250 
10,000 

Maine 

250 

1,800 
24,000 
230,400 

Maryland 

Mnasacbnsetta . 

164 

28,500 

1.007 

293,632 
86.967 
89,647 

13,500 

71,112 

4,737  32,600 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

7,650 

673 

7,400 

17,600 

6,060 

2.420 

11,433 

7,670 

845 

4,000 

18,500 

2,000 

10,300 

1.043 

245 

14,628 

60 

600 

14,600 

Mississippi.... 
Missouri 

104,820 

4,800 

70,000 

138,500 

510,144 

14, 617 

141,805 

8,500 

m,75(^ 

38,000 

2,175 

86,350 

200 

2,000 

1,000 

Nebraska 

NewHampshire 
New  York 

100 
10,600 

1,100 

700 
75,000 

800.238 

37,607 

40 

24,938 

.... 

200 

2,000 
3,246 

9,036  6  135 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

1,260,000 

250 

Oregon 

Pennsylrania.. 
Bhode  Island.. 

2,762 

1,000 

2,803 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee ..... 

3,767 

1,000 

Texas 

Vermont 

8,160 

80,854 

70 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 

58,466 


1,669 

82,965 
2,453 

20 

Dist.  Columbia. 



2,886 

Tn<lian  Ter  -.,,. 

223 

New  Mexico... 

2.400 
112,852 



Utah 

,    -  -  .  . 

Total.... 

5,513,501 

2,666,571  1,371,445 

827,856  42511,400 

92.372 

111,584 

368,380  22,563  40,885 
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Table  XXlY.—SiaiigHcal  summary  of  hentfaotiona  for  188Q— Continued. 


Ihstitatkma. 


t 


-§ 
M 


s 
h 

H 


I 


!. 

If 
I 


1 


I 


i 


UniTenities  and    ool- 
leges. 

Schools  of  eoienoe 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  Isw 

Schools  of  medicbie 

InstitatSoiis  for  the  su- 
perior instmctioii  of 

Preparatory  schools — 
Iiistitiitioiisii»r  second' 

aiy  instmction. 
Institationsfor  the  deaf 

and  dumb  and  the 


Training  schools  for 


$2,606,571 

1.871,446 

827,856 

425 

11.400 

98,872 


111,564 
868,380 


40,885 


$990,758 

1,802,665 
402.978 


$375,417 

21,620 
65.805 


$585,200 


259,600 


$320,025 

16,260 

14,257 

425 


$83,978 

7,182 
740 


$68,423 

750 
68,200 


$242,770 

28,000 
16,276 


11,000 
2.650 


103,500 
174,546 

11,343 


100 
87,676 


1,500 
145,111 


800 


2,250 


45,000 


20 
8,000 

1,000 


2.496 


17.024 


4,150 


700 
1,660 


Total. 


5,513,501 


2,999.440 


649,788 


844,800 


399,987 


111,370 


148,883 


300 
400 


5,864 
27,039 

9,940 


88,635 


364,238 


Table  XXY. — Summary  of  the  numiber  of  eduoaiional  publioatioM. 


Number  of  firms  in — 

Connecticut 4 

Illinois 14 

Indiana 4 

Maine.... 1 

Maiyland 1 

Msssacbusetts 26 

Michigan 4 

Miflsonrl 5 

New  Jersey..... 1 

NewToTk 68 

Ohio 7 

Pennsylvania 25 

Bhode  Island 1 

Wisconsin .••• 1 

District  of  Colombia 1 

Total 163 


Number  of  works  on — 

Aroh»olog7,  fine  arts,  and  music 63 

Bibliography  and  literature 78 

Dictionaries  and  encyolopsdias 22 

Education 75 

General  science 39 

Geography 7 

History.... 79 

Language 63 

Law 33 

Mathematics 36 

Mechanics  and  physics 20 

Medicine  and  surgery 09 

Natural  history 25 

Philosophy  and  logic 14 

Political  and  social  science 21 

Theology 40 

Total 684 
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Table  XXVI. — Summary  of  patents  for  improvemmU  in  Bchool  furniture. 

The  following  sammary  shows  the  patents  granted  by  the  Govemment  for  inventions 
of  sehool  fhmitnre  and  appliances  during  the  year : 


From  California 2 

Connecticut 4 

Illinois 12 

Indiana 5 

Iowa 2 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 9 

Michigan 3 

Minnesota 2 

Missouri 2 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Improvements  In — 

Accountant  instrument,  mechanical. . 

Adding  machine 

Amusement  and  instruction,  device 
for 

Arm  rest  for  writers 

Binder  for  books,  metallic  self 

Binder  for  sheet  music 

Blackboard 

Blotter 

Blotter,  rule,  and  paper-cutter,  com- 
bined  

Blotting  pad 

BookyCopy 

Book  cover 

Book  cover  protector 

Book  covers,  metallic  guard  for 

Book  for  holding  blank  forms 

Book  holder 

Book  rack 

Calculator I 

Calculator,  interest 

Card,  geographical  game 

Clamp  for  carrying  school  books  .... 

Clock  dial,  geographical 

Compasses,  dividing 

Compasses,  telescope  attachment  to 
surveyors* 

Crayon  sharpener 

Desk  and  seat,  school 

Desk,  school 

Drawing,  apparatus  for  assisting  in.. 

Drawing,  apparatus  for  illustrating 
the  rules  of  perspective 

Dwelling,  &^c.,  ventilator 

Ellipsograph • 2 

Eraser,  blackboard 1 


Prom  New  York 44 

Ohio 11 

Pennsylvania 8 

Rhode  Island 3 

South  Carolina 1 

Texas 1 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia I 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Foreign 9 

Total 136 


Erasive  rubber 

Exercising  and  gymnastic  apparatus, 

combined  ]X)rtable  health 

(ralvanic  battery,  portable 

Gymnastic  and  other  performances, 

apparatus  for  use  in 

Heat  regulator 

Ink  fountain 

Inkwell 

Inking  pad 

Inkstand 

Inkstand,  calendar 

Lead  and  crayon  holder II 

Mucilage  stand,  reservoir 

Music,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the 

principles  of 

Music  chart 

Music  chart  for  key-board  instruments 

Music  holder 

Musical  chart 

Paper,  blank  music 

Pen 

Pen-fountain 

Pen,  fountain 

Pen,  hand  ruling 

Penholder 

Penholder,  fountain 

Penholder,  guide  for 

Pen  wiper 

Pens,  fountain  attachment  for  writing 

Pencil  and  crayon  holder 

Pencil  case 

Pencil  holder 

Pencil  bolder,  combination 

Pencil,  lead 

Pencil  sharpener 3 

Pencil  sharpener,  slate 1 
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Table  XSiYl,^Smmmanf  ofpatenttfor  improvememU  im  Mlbool /imittere— Continued. 


Pencil  8hjax>ening  guide I 

Pencil  sharpening  machine 1 

Penmanship  instructing  chart 1 

Pnzzle  block,  geometrical 1 

Rule  and  scale,  combined 1 

Bale,  graduated  measuring 1 

Ruler  and  pencil  case,  combined 1 

Rokr,  parallel 3 

8cale  beam,  multiplying 1 

Slste,book 1 

Slate  frame 3 

Slate  frame, noiseless 1 

Slate,hinged 2 

Slate,  reversible 1 

Slate,8chool 2 


Tablet,  erasive... 

Tablet  holder  and  hand  stamp,  oom< 
bined 

Tablet,  writing 

Teaching  arithmetic,  apparatus  for.. 

Teaching  penmanship,  hand  guide  for 
use  in 

Tellurian 

Time,  instrument  for  computing 

Transit  instruments,  meridian  attach* 
mentto 

Triangle,  draughtsman's 


Total. 


136 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  C0XJNTRIE8. 

L— EOBOPC. 

ArersiA-HmroABT.— A.  Austria,  >  oonsUtatioDid  monarchy:  Area,  115,003  square  miles;  popalation, 
2L,5e5,43o.  Cj^ital  Yienna;  population,  1,020,770.  Minister  of  pablic  instmotion,  Conrad  von 
Eybeefeld. 

The  examination  of  recruits  in  1880  shows  that  G9  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  4  per  cent,  could  read  only,  and  17  per  cent,  could -neither 
lead  nor  write.    In  1873  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  could  read  and  write. 

Austria  is  rich  in  museums  and  collections  of  objects  of  science,  art,  and  curiosities. 
Among  the  libraries  the  richest  are  the  library  of  the  court  in  Vienna,  the  univer- 
sity libraries,  and  the  libraries  of  the  secondary  schools,  including  each  a  library  for 
teachers  and  another  for  pupils.  Worthy  of  particular  notice  are  also  many  collec- 
tions of  antiquities,  natural  history,  and  arts,  besides  the  celebrated  gallery  of  the 
Belyedere,  in  Vienna.    Picture  galleries  are  very  numerous  in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  charitable  institutions  receive  great  attention.  There  are  497  hospitals,  provid- 
ing for  about  200,000  patients.  In  22  lunatic  asylums,  7,925  patients  are  attended  to. 
The  15  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  have  985  inmates,  and  the  8  schools  for  the  blind, 
346. 

The  school  law  of  1868,  which  made  primary  education  obligatory  for  eight  years, 
has  always  been  favorably  receiyed  in  the  cities,  while  in  the  rural  districts  it  has 
met  with  violent  opposition.  The  farmers  wanted  compulsory  school  attendance 
reduced  to  six  years,  and  they  urged  the  establishment  of  half  time  schools  for  the 
summer  months.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  chambers  in  1880.  The 
lower  bouse  adopted  the  farmers'  proposition  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  bill  failed 
to  paas  in  the  house  of  lords  because  the  government  promised  to  allow  the  children 
of  fumers  to  absent  themselves  during  the  busy  season. 

The  Ladies'  Industrial  Association  of  Vienna  has  one  of  the  best  industrial  scliools 
for  young  women.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  departments,  viz,  conmierce,  French, 
English,  stenography,  drawing,  artistic  sewing,  plain  sewing,  cutting  out,  point  lace 
work,  telegraphy,  and  general  improvement.  The  fees  range  from  $5  to  |20  a  year. 
For  those  who  desire  it  situations  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  Liodies'  Industrial  Association  of  Prague  has  two  schools ;  in  one  are  the  schools 
for  oommerce,  dress  making,  telegraphy,  and  educating  teachers  for  the  Kindergarten ; 
in  the  other,  machine  knitting,  cutting  out,  and  sewing  are  taught.  The  number  of 
pupils  of  the  two  schools  is  200. 

■The  latest  oflldal  ■totlitica  aie  given  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Ednoatlon  for  1878. 
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Technical  high  schools, — ^Austxia  has  six  technical  high  schools :  1  in  Vienna,  2  in 
Prague  (the  language  of  instruction  in  one  being  German,  in  the  other  Bohemian,  on 
account  of  the  objection  of  the  Bohemians  to  be  taught  in  German),  ^nd  1  each  in 
Gratz,  Brilnn,  and  Lemberg,  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  last  being  Polish.  The 
total  number  of  students  of  the  six  institutions  is  3,250,  viz :  Vienna,  1,509 ;  Prague 
(German  institute),  476;  Prague  (Bohemian  institute*^,  622;  Griitz,  265;  Lemberg, 
220 ;  and  Briinn,  158.  The  state  grant  for  the  technical  high  schools  is  about  $350,000 
a  year.  The  Imperial  Technical  High  School  of  Vienna  affords  a  thorough  theoretical 
and  practical  education  in  the  foar  divisions  of  engineering,  architecture,  mechani- 
cal engineering,  and  chemistry.  There  is  also  a  general  division  for  history,  natural 
history,  languages,  literature,  and  the  plastic  arts. 

h,  HUKGABT.i  oonstitntioDftl  monarchy  :  Area,  118,172  sqnare  znOes;  population,  15,666,000.    Capital 
Bada-Pesth;  population,  350,82L    Miniater  of  pablio  inatmction,  A.  von  Trefoit. 

A  high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1880  at  Klausenburg.  This  is  the  first  female 
high  school  in  Hungary.  According  to  a  pamphlet  by  Baron  Zichy,  Hungary  has 
600,000  children  of  school  age  who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  children  nominally  at  school  attend  during  the  winter  months  only.  In  1873, 
300,000  of  the  school-going  children  had  no  books.  There  are  212  large  parishes,  each 
having  a  population  exceeding  5,000,  wholly  without  elementary  schools.  Fully  7,000 
new  schools  are  wanted  to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  the  case.  One-third  of  the 
teachers  in  the  existing  schools  are  not  qualified  for  their  office. 

The  Hungarian  government  encounters  a  great  many  difficulties  in  its  endeavor  to 
promote  education.  One  of  these  difficulties  consists  in  the  diversity  of  languages 
spoken  in  the  provinces.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  government  is  bound  to  furnish 
teachers  for  every  language  spoken  by  the  various  nationalities,  although  the  number 
of  their  children  is  frequently  very  small.  If  the  government  prescribed  only  one 
language  for  all  the  public  schools,  the  expenses  would  be  far  less  and  the  results 
better.  • 

BiLOiUM,  oonatitutional  monarchy:  Area,  ll,8738qnare  miles;  population,  5,336,636.   Capital,  Brossela 
population,  884,848.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  P.  van  Hnmbceck. 

The  total  number  of  institutions  of  learning  in  Belgium  is  10,560,  of  which  6,528  are 
public  and  4,032  private.  The  6,528  public  institutions  consist  of  4,157  communal  pri- 
mary schools,  268  communal  infant  schools,  1,623  communal  adult  schools,  63  communal 
apprentice  schools,  101  reform  and  prison  schools,  60  athensBums  and  other  second- 
ary state  schools,  34  communal  colleges,  2  state  universities  (Li^ge  and  Ghent),  10 
schools  of  midwifery,  8  primary  normal  schools,  5  secondary  normal  schools,  5  military 
schools,  2  schools  of  civil  engineering,  mines,  arts,  and  manufactures,  1  provincial 
school  of  commerce,  industry,  and  mines,  31  subsidized  industrial  schools,  1  superior 
institute  of  commerce  (Antwerp),  2  state  navigation  schools,  1  elementary  navigation 
school,  1  agricultural  institute,  1  school  of  veterinary  surgery,  2  schools  of  horticult- 
ure and  arboriculture,  1  academy  of  fine  arts,  76  academies  and  schools  of  drawing,  2 
royal  conservatories  of  music,  and  71  subsidized  conservatories  and  schools  of  music. 
The  4,032  private  institutions  consist  of  1,430  primary  schools,  661  infant  schools,  992 
adult  schools,  367  apprentice  schools,  270  primary  boarding  schools,  104  secondary 
boarding  schools,  2  universities  (Louvain  and  Brussels),  1  faculty  of  theology,  6  theo- 
logical seminaries,  30  primary  normal  schools,  24  academies  and  schools  of  design,  and 
145  conservatories  and  schools  of  music. 

An  educational  museum  has  been  established  at  Brussels  by  decree  of  December  20, 
1879.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections:  the  first  contains  the  publications  and  school 
apparatus  exhibited  by  the  Belgian  and  foreign  governments;  the  second  contains 
objects  exhibited  by  private  persons  and  by  institutions  of  learning.  An  educational 
library  is  connected  with  the  museum. 

>  The  latest  official  statiatios  are  given  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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The  minimum  salary  of  elementaiy  school  teachers  has  been  raised  to  $300  and  a 
compensation  for  a  dwelling.  This  salary  is  increased  every  five  years  until  it  reaches 
the  maximnm  of  $320. 

Connt  Royer  has  donated  500,000  francs  to  the  city  of  Brossels  for  the  porpose  of 
erecting  a  hoose  on  the  seashore  for  the  reception  of  sickly  children. 

In  1880  the  Belgian  normal  schools  granted  diplomas  to  378  graduates,  of  whom  178 
were  males  and  200  females. 

Education  in  Brussels, — ^The  public  day  schools  of  Brussels  were  attended  by  13,154 
pupils  in  1880,  which  shows  an  increase  of  203  pupils  over  the  previous  year.  The 
adult  schools  had  3,852  pupils,  or  405  more  than  in  1879.  Brussels  has  lately  intro- 
duced the  Frobel  Kindergarten,  which  admits  gratuitously  all  children  beiween  the 
ages  of  three  and  six.  At  the  latter  age  the  pupils  pass  to  the  primary  school,  where 
they  remain  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  All  the  public  primary  schools  are  also  gratu- 
itous. In  some  schools  apprentice  classes  have  been  established  for  the  industrial 
training  of  boys.  Poor  pupils  receive  clothing  and  books  free  of  charge,  ana  in  win- 
ter they  are  furnished  with  a  warm  meal  at  noon.  Instruction  to  adults  is  given  in  all 
communal  schools  from  8  to  9.30  p.  M.  The  school  savings  banks  are  doing  excellent 
work.  In  1880  the  amount  deposited  in  the  boys'  schools  was  54,878  francs ;  in  vhe  girls' 
schools,  3,500  francs;  in  the  male  adult  schools,  3,530  francs,  and  in  the  femuie  adult 
schools,  3,530  francs.  The  two  city  normal  schools  have  recently  been  cedeJ  to  the 
state. 

ike  industrial  school  at  Ferviers. — Verviers  and  the  district  around  it  art*  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth.  The  industrial  school  at  Verviers  is,  theicfore, 
specially  intended  for  the  training  of  chemists  and  dyers  and  for  machine  con- 
structors. Instruction  is  given  in  the  evening,  and  to  qualify  for  admission  thb  stu- 
dents, who  number  about  300,  must  be  more  than  12  years  of  age,  write  correctly,  and 
know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years. 
Students  who  attend  the  school  three  years  and  pass  the  final  examination  receive 
diplomas.  Should  any  one  distinguish  himself  sufficiently,  he  receives  a  travelling 
scholarship,  which  enables  him  to  visit  other  countries  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  industries,  and  on  his  return  he  has  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
the  special  industries  he  has  visited.  The  school  is  supported  by  state,  provincial,  and 
communal  grants  and  by  tuition  fees.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
establish  similar  schools  in  other  industrial  districts. 

Industrial  education  for  women, — ^An  association  for  the  advancement  of  women's 
education  was  established  in  Brussels  in  1865  and  a  school  opened  for  this  purpose  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  On  opening  day  the  number  of  pupils  was  70 ;  in  October  of 
the  same  year  it  had  risen  to  137,  and  at  present  this  school  has  500  pupils,  while 
another  school,  with  a  simOar  purpose,  has  about  200  girls.  The  needlework  ex- 
ecuted at  these  schools  attracted  the  attention  of  every  visitor  at  the  recent  national 
exposition  at  Brussels.  As  a  large  number  of  prominent  families  have  all  their 
sewing  done  at  these  schools,  they  are  not  only  self  supporting,  but  are  enabled  to 
pay  a  fair  compensation  to  the  pupils  for  their  work. 

The  International  Educational  Congress  at  Brussels,-— From  August  22  to  29,  1880, 
there  met  at  Brussels  an  international  congress  of  educators  and  friends  of  education. 
The  occasion  of  the  congress  was  found  in  the  celebration  of  Belgian  independence, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  which  occurred  October  4  of  the  same  year.  The  congress 
was  called  by  the  Belgian  Education  League,  an  influential  organization,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  establish  gratuitous  and  unsectarian  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  congress,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Belgian  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, aimed  t4>  explain  and  popularize  the  social  and  educational  questions  relating  to 
all  grades  of  instmotion.    It  was  divided  into  the  following  six  sections: 

(1)  Cr^hes,  Kindergarten,  infeuit  schools,  primary  instruction* 

(2)  Secondary  instruction. 

(3)  Superior  instruction. 
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(4)  Instruotion  in  spooial  sabjects,  professional,  technical,  agricaltaral,  and  com- 
mercial. 

(5)  Popular  instraction,  lecture  courses,  conventions,  libraries,  museums,  and 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 

(6)  School  hygiene. 

The  manner  in  which  the  important  questions  laid  before  the  congress  were  treated 
will  be  best  seen  from  the  following  closing  address  by  M.  Buls,  the  secretary  general 
of  the  congress: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  reached  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  congress; 
and  before  we  separate  it  will  be  well,  in  a  rapid  sketch,  to  give  you  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  questions  that  have  been  discussed  and  of  the  solutions  that  nave  been 
proposed. 

Tnis  r6sum6  will  certainly  be  very  Incomplete  and  very  insnfBicient.  Our  sittings 
have  just  closed,  and  months  would  be  rec^mred  to  prepare  a  report  which  should  pre- 
sent in  a  condensed  form  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  stirred  during  this  week ;  but 
we  have  thou^^ht  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  congress  to  carry 
away  from  this  last  meeting  a  genenQ  view  of  their  labors. 

Section  I^  Primary  Instruction :  The  different  questions  placed  on  the  programme 
of  this  section  have  given  rise  to  earnest  and  animated  debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  speakers  have  for  the  most  part  taken  very  high  ground.  In  Division  B  the  dis- 
cussions have  mostly  turned  upon  the  first  question  proposed,  that  relating  to  the 
value  of  Frobel's  method ;  eminent  specialists,  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  conn- 
tries,  have  made  known  what  has  been  actually  done  with  a  view  to  spreadmg  Fro- 
bePs  doctrine  and  the  various  ways  in  which  the  system  of  the  illustrious  German 
educator  has  been  understood  and  applied. 

This  earliest  infant  culture  has  excited  so  much  interest,  even  outside  the  sittings  of 
the  congress,  that  groups  of  members  have  met  to  seek  complementary  explanations 
on  what  had  been  said  at  the  meetings.  Again  and  again  the  subject  came  up  in  re- 
lation to  other  points  under  discussion.  The  Frobel  school  tends,  indeed,  to  become 
the  basis  of  aU  education ;  schools  properly  so  called  will  be  obliged  to  study  its 
method.  This  was  made  evident  in  after  discussions,  so  often  as  they  related  to  the 
adoption  of  intuitive  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the  exercises  most  fit  to  cultivate 
the  memory.  While  Division  B  was  thus  occupied  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
Division  A  was  considering  the  general  organization  of  popular  instruction  and  the 
great  problems  raised  by  tne  Questions  of  freedom  of  teaching,  the  creation  of  school 
museums,  the  training  of  teacners,  the  education  of  girls^  gratuitous  instruction,  and 
due  distribution  of  scholastic  work.  Ail  these  points,  which  touch  some  of  the  gravest 
social  questions,  gave  rise  to  earnest  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  speakers 
brought  forward  important  theories,  supported  by  well  ascertained  facts  of  organiza- 
tions already  in  action  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  whose  representatives 
addressed  the  meeting. 

It  results  from  these  discussions  that,  if  all  are  not  agreed  concerning  the 'best 
scholastic  organization  to  be  established  or  the  methods  to  be  employed,  the  differ- 
ences of  opimon  bear  mostly  on  matteru  of  practice.  The  purpose  everywhere  is  the 
same,  and,  as  a  speaker  from  the  north  said  in  explaining  the  admirable  scholastic 
system  of  his  own  country,  **a breath  of  liberalism  is  wafted  now  over  our  modem 
world,  and  moves  it  to  spare  no  sacrifice,  to  grudge  no  care  that  will  tend  to  raise  by 
means  of  the  school  (rationally  condnctea  and  open  to  all)  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material  level  of  the  populations." 

Section  II,  Secondary  Instruction:  The  principal  question  on  the  programme  for 
this  section  was  that  relating  to  the  organization  of  secondary  instruction.  Should 
schools  of  this  grade  furnish  complete  general  instruction  or  special  teaching  with  a 
view  to  the  future  career  of  the  pupils  f  Both  sides  of  the  question  found  supporters. 
The  difficulty  of  formulating  any  programme  of  studies  that  should  satisfy  modem 
requirements  of  knowledge  was  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  special  schools ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  determining  at  ten  years  of  age  the  aptitudes 
of  children  was  the  argument  used  by  opponents ;  certain  members  strove  to  satisfy 
both  parties  by  maintaining  that  instruction  might  be  given  which  should  be  at  once 
general  and  special. 

The  debate  grew  more  animated  and  excited  the  extreme  interest  of  the  audience 
when  the  partisans  of  classical  studies  and  of  science  and  modem  languages  were 
brought  face  to  face.  On  both  sides  the  different  opinions  were  exposed  and  defended 
with  a  degree  of  ability  and  breadth  of  view  which  proved  that  the  defenders  of 
Latin  and  Greek  were  also  men  of  science  and  that  the  advocates  of  exact  science 
and  of  modem  languages  were  likewise  men  familiar  with  the  humanities.  All  agreed 
at  least  on  one  point:  the  necessity  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  school  and  of  the 
teacher  upon  the  pnpil.  Most  of  the  speakers  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  pre- 
paratory schools  to  be  attached  to  secondary  schools. 

The  simultaneous  use  of  strict  grammatical  study  and  of  the  exercises  used  in 
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teaching  modem  laoffnages  was  advocated  by  almost  all  the  speakers.  Some  critic 
cised  the  grammatical  method  generally  adopted  now;  some  averred  that  the  study 
of  langiutge  shonld  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  evolution  of  languages;  and 
othen,  again,  that  the  teaching  should  go  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  and 
should  bring  out  clearlv  the  amnity  of  languages. 

The  best  system  of  forming  professors  for  secondary  instruction  is.  according  to 
some,  to  place  the  candidates  in  a  special  school,  similar  to  the  l^cole  Normale  Sup6- 
rieure  in  Paris;  according  to  others,  to  let  them  enter  a  university  in  which  they  will 
go  through  a  course  of  general  stuay. 

Finally,  the  second  section  devoted  a  mornings  sitting  to  the  question  of  the  best 
method  of  education  and  the  best  course  of  studies  in  secondary  schools  for  gi  rls.  The 
discussion  was  both  brilliant  and  fruitful.  It  gave  to  several  women,  whose  names 
are  well  known,  the  opportunity  of  proving  how  well  they  deserve  their  reputation. 
It  was  by  common  consent  recognized  that  secondary  schools  for  girls  are  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  that  the  establishment  of  them  is  a  duty  of  the  state.  The  only 
difference  of  opinion  was  concerning  the  direcTion  of  such  schools,  and,  although  the 
majority  seemed  in  favor  of  women  directors,  the  opposite  view  was  maintained  with 
ability  and  found  partial  approval. 

Section  III,  Hig;ner  Culture :  This  section  examined  and  discussed  successively  al- 
most all  the  questions  that  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  executive  committee,  and 
moreover  a  proposition  was  brought  before  it  by  one  of  its  members  concerning  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  higher  instruction  in  commercial  matters. 

Freedom  of  higher  teaching,  freedom  in  laying  down  courses  of  study,  also  the  free- 
dom of  professors  as  regards  new  opinions  in  opposition  with  the  religious  ideas  of 
their  country,  were  treated  from  various  points  of  view.  The  necessity  of  an  entrance 
examination  for  universities  was  unanimously  recognized,  and  no  one  advocated  fix- 
ing a  minimum  of  age  from  the  moment  the  candidate  had  reached  the  standard 
required. 

The  question  of  ^ptnting  academic  decrees  was  the  subject  of  a  serious  debate,  as 
also  that  of  admitting  women  to  university  studies  and  examinations. 

Finally,  the  general  assembly  of  the  congress  devoted  a  long  sitting  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  possible  means  of  joining  to  the  preparatoiy  studies  for  all  liberal  pro- 
fessions a  knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of  all  the  sciences.  This  question  could 
not  be  exhaustively  treated  without  a  supplementary  sectional  sitting. 

Section  IV,  Special  and  Industrial  Schools  and  Classes :  The  result  of  the  discussion 
in  this  section,  which  was  devoted  to  special  schools,  is  that  the  organization  of  in- 
dustrial schools  shonld  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince or  district  to  which  the  institutions  belong.  The  diminished  skill  of  workmen 
(on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late)  seemed  to  the  section  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  apprehension  manifested  on  this  subject  arises  from  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  production  to  the  special  skill  of  the  artisans  con- 
oemed  in  it.  Production  has  made  rapid  strides,  whUe  the  means  of  apprenticeship 
have  lessened  rather  than  increased. 

The  tendency  at  present  is  to  connect  elementary  schools  with  workshops,  to  organ- 
ize a  real  apprenticeship,  and  to  establish  industrial  schools  through  the  help  of  trade 
organizations.  The  growing  importance  of  industrial  training  for  women  suggests 
the  necessity  of  giving  it  an  official  organization.  Institutions  for  the  purpose  would 
train  pupils  for  trades  fitted  to  the  strength  and  specli^  aptitudes  of  their  sex. 

Turning  to  a  wholly  different  subject,  the  section  next  considered  the  best  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  teaching  gymnastics.  The  opinion  that  finally  prevailed  is  that 
any  apparatus  is  good  so  long  as  the  purpose  with  which  it  is  used  is  to  give  harmo- 
nious development  to  the  body.  Manuals  were  not  condemned,  on  coodition  that  they 
ahould  not  be  cobsidered  obligatory.  The  section  then  laid  down  certain  principles 
to  be  observed  in  teaching  gymnastics  to  girls,  and  also  in  normal  schools,  in  popular 
societies,  and  in  the  Army. 

The  report  on  musical  teaching  excited  no  opposition. 

The  section  was  satisfied  that  great  progress  nad  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  sense  that  it  goes  far  beyond  enabling  them  to  correspond  by 
signs. 

A  learned  and  admirable  report  on  the  teaching  of  drawing  was  discussed  in  the 
gansra]  assembly,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  any  conclusions  concerning 
9ie  omnization  of  such  teaching.  Some  speakers  considered  that  the  difficulty  arose 
iroai  tlie  confusion  which  seemed  to  exist  m  the  minds  of  certain  members  between 
plastic  and  geometrical  drawing. 

Section  V,  Instruction  for  Adults :  The  organization  of  adalt  schools  was  the  subject 
Off  m  very  animated  debate.  Sundry  speakers  explained  what  was  done  in  different 
eoiintries  of  Europe  and  in  America.  AH  were  agreed  as  to  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  absolutely  ignorant  adults  and  those  who  have  some  small  beginnings  of 
knowledge ;  also  with  regard  to  the  great  difference  between  classes  in  the  country 
and  in  towns,  where  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  various  forms  of  industry  may  make 
a  difEerent  programme  of  studies  desirable.  Some  speakers  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  giving  prizes  to  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  question  of  the  organization  of  workmen's  societies  was  thoroughly  investi- 
sa.ted,  and  the  conclosions  given  in  the  public  report  were,  for  the  most  part,  adopted 
by  the  assembly,  which  was,  however,  divided  with  regard  to  the  remuneration  to  be 
given  to  the  teachers  who  devote  themselves  to  maintaining  and  spreading  these  useful 
associations. 

A  most  animated  debate  in  the  general  assembly  was  raised  by  the  examination  of 
the  reciprocal  services  that  might  be  rendered  by  schools  to  tie  army  and  by  the 
army  to  general  instruction.  Most  speakers  were  of  opinion  that  some  military  ex- 
ercises should  be  introduced  into  schools  which  would  tend  to  prepare  boys  for  th«s 
service  and  would  instil  the  spirit  of  order  and  discipline  so  inddspensable  in  the 
army. 

The  complete  suppression  of  the  army  was  put  forward  as  desirable  by  one  speaker, 
and  another  doubted  if  schools  could  in  any  way  prepare  for  military  service.  All. 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  bodily  exercise  should  be  especially  provided  for  by  all 
schoolmasters. 

Section  VI,  Hygiene  in  Schools.^ 

DsiffXABK,  oonstitational  monarchy:  Area^  14,553  aqnare  miles;  population,  1,903,000.    Capital,  Copen- 
hagen; popolation,  250,000.    Minister  of  pnblic  instmction,  A.  C.  P.  linde. 

Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Denmark,  the  attendance  at  school  be- 
ing obligatory  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen.  In  conformity  with  article  85  of  the 
constitution,  education  is  afforded  gratuitously  in  the  public  schools  to  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  teaching.  Besides  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
there  are  13  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  which  afford  a  classical 
education,  and  under  them  are  a  large  number  of  middle  class  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  working  classes.    All  the  schools  in  Denmark  are  sectarian. 

Education  in  Iceland :  Iceland  is  a  Danish  colony,  with  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  69,763.  According  to  Dr.  Vonga's  statement  in  the  Allgemeine 
Bibliothek,  Iceland  has  no  illiterates.  All  the  children  can  read,  write,  and  cipher  at 
the  age  of  seven.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mothers  to  instruct  their  children.  The  pastor 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  this  home  education,  and  he  excludes  from  the 
confirmation  ceremony  all  those  who  have  not  received  sufficient  training.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Iceland  has  no  prisons,  no  police,  no  army,  no  thieves. 

Finland,  a  dependency  of  Boasia:  Area^  144,222  square  miles ;  population,  2,028,021.    Capita],  Helslng- 
fore ;  population,  43,142.    Director  of  edacaUonal  afGedrs,  Dr.  L.  Xindelof.^ 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Statistisk  Irsbok  for  Finland,  1881 : 
The  university  at  Helsingfora. — The  University  of  Finland  has  four  faculties:  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  total  number  of  professors  is  67,  viz :  3  for 
theology,  4  for  law,  13  for  medicine,  and  47  for  philosophy.  The  total  number  of 
students  is  694,  of  whom  131  are  in  theology,  168  in  law,  60  in  medicine,  and  335  in 
philosophy.  The  faculty  of  philosophy  has  admitted  one  female  student  to  the  lect- 
ures. Besides  the  694  regular  students  there  are  471  hearero.  The  total  income  of 
the  university  in  1880  was  936,000  marks,  viz,  585,000  marks  from  the  state  and  351,000 
marks  from  endowments  and  fees.  The  total  expenditure  in  1880  was  909,000  marks.^ 
Secondary  sohooU, — For  secondary  education  Finland  possesses  14  lyceums  (11  state 
and  3  private)  with  an  8  years'  course  and  9  lyceums  (3  state  and  6  private)  with  a 
four  years'  course — total,  23.  Of  these  12  are  taught  in  Swedish,  10  in  Finnish,  and  1 
in  German.  T^e  total  number  of  teachers  is  297,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  3,348, 
of  whom  2,515  are  in  state  and  833  in  private  schools.  Besides  the  lyceums  there  are 
4  so^alled  preparatory  schools  (forskolor),  with  14  teachers  and  215  pupils,  and  21 
Roalschulen  (non-classical  secondary  schools),  with  150  teachers  and  978  pupils.  Of 
the  21  Realschulen,  9  are  taught  in  Swedish  and  12  in  Finnish ;  19  are  state  and 
2  private  institutions.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  is,  therefore, 
48,  and  the  total  number  of  boys  attending  these  schools  is  4,541.  For  girls  there  are 
38  secondary  schools  (31  Swedish,  4  Finnish,  and  3  German),  with  378  teachers  and 
2,818  pupils;  7  are  state  and  31  private  schools. 

1 A  snmmary  of  the  action  of  the  congress  on  this  sulitject  will  be  foimd  under  the  head  ^  Sanitation 
and  Education  in  this  report,  pages  ccxlviii  and  ocxUx. 
>The  Finnish  mark  is  the  equivalent  of  the  French  franc  and  is  worth  19.3  cents- 
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Elememiar^  tchools, — The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  is  57R,  viz :  150  for  boys, 
136  for  girlsy  and  292  for  both  sexes ;  431  schools  are  taught  in  Finnish,  134  in  Swedish, 
11  in  Finnish  and  Swedish,  and  2  in  Russian.  The  number  of  teachers  is  720  (329 
males  and  391  females),  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  26,963  ~  15,186  boys  and  11,777 
girls — or  37  pupils  for  every  teacher.  Of  the  578  schools  156  are  in  the  towns  and  422 
in  mral  districts,  and  of  the  26,963  pupils  10,133  are  in  city  schools  and  16,830  in  coun- 
try schools. 

The  number  of  criminals  in  state  prisons  is  1,505. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  2,028,021,  of  whom  1,989,226  are  Lutherans,  38,231 
Greeks,  and  564  Roman  Catholics.  The  capital,  Helsingfors,  has  a  population  of 
A142. 

The  finns  are  a  saving  people.  Their  savings  banks  have  increased  from  15  in  1850 
to  104  in  1880  and  the  deposits  from  7,196,797  marks  in  1870  to  16,381,437  marks  in 
1880. 

The  state  expenditure  for  education  in  1880  was: 

Marks. 

For  science  and  fine  arts 99,500 

For  university  at  Helsingfors 579,946 

For  secondaiy  education - 1,360,524 

For  technical  education • 492,299 

For  primary  education 624,884 

Total 3,157,153 

or  1631,430. 

The  expenses  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  1879  were  3,225,747 
marks. 

Mi9e^laMeou$  notes. — The  fact  that  only  26,963  pupils  attend  the  elementary  schools  out 
of  a  school  population  of  342,286  shows  sufficiently  that  much  remains  still  to  be  done 
in  Finland  to  educate  the  masses.  The  severe  climate  makes  rapid  progress  almost 
impossible.  At  the  capital  of  the  country,  Helsingfors,  on  the  south  coast,  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  year  is  only  39.4<^.  The  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  all 
waters  are  frozen  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  year.  The  government  of  Finland 
has  recently  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  institute  at  Brahestad, 
in  the  north  of  Finland.  This  is  the  first  institution  of  this  kind  in  Finland,  and  its 
establishment  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Fellman,  a  citizen  of  Brahestad,  who  donated 
$200,000  for  the  purpose.  Professor  Felix  Heikel,  whose  visit  to  this  country  will  be 
recalled  by  many  educators,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  school. 

All  the  public  schools  of  Finland  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  state. 
Ambulatory  Tillage  schools  are  of  private  character  and  receive  no  state  aid.  The 
towns  supply  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  university  at  Helsingfors 
belongs  to  the  state.  It  is  organized  after  the  German  plan,  the  instruction  being 
given  by  lectures  and  not  by  recitations,  and  there  is  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  and 
o    earning. 

FsjJKai,  r^fablic:'  Area,  201,900  sqnare  miles;  popnlation,  86,905.788.    Capital,  Paris;  population, 
1,988, 806.    Minister  of  public  instmction,  Jules  Ferry. 

Jft^ceUaiMOM  eduoatumal  items. — France  is  making  every  effort  to  be  no  longer  be- 
hind in  education.  The  present  republican  government  may  evince  now  and  then 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  zeal,  and  thereby  injure  its  own  cause ;  but  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  so  far  it  has  been  successful  and  made  great  progress.  Compulsory  and 
gratuitous  elementary  education,  the  abolition  of  the  letters  of  obedience  (episcopal 
certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  public  and  private  schools  without  having 
reeeired  suitable  training),  the  establishment  of  separate  elementary  schools  and  of 
higher  schools  for  girls,  a  higher  standard  for  the  examinations  of  teachers,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  text  books  ~  these  are  some  of  the  chief  measures  carried  in  the  year 

>  Tm:  the  latest  official  statistics  of  education  in  France,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edn- 
cstfam  liar  1878,  and  for  those  relating  to  the  city  of  Paris,  the  report  for  1879. 
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1880.  Another  important  measnre,  a  bill  to  make  all  the  elementary  schools  nnsecta- 
rian,  was  introduced  in  1880,  but  went  over  to  the  session  of  1881  on  account  of  the 
great  opposition  manifested  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  law  of  1850  gave 
ministers  of  religion  a  right  to  enter  the  school  and  to  teach  catechism  during  the  reg- 
ular school  hours.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  clergy  should  make  earnest  endeavors 
to  defeat  the  government  bill.  Many  leading  republicans  of  the  liberal  school,  as 
Jules  Simon,  Senators  Waddiugton  and  Laboulaye,  are,  in  this  particular  case,  siding 
with  the  ultramontaues. 

From  a  report  furnished  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  by  the  bureau  de  I'assistance 
publique,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1880  1,672  children  ^deserted  or  having  no 
home  were  brought  up  by  the  police,  of  whom  1,033  were  charged  with  being  beggars 
and  vagabonds ;  and  of  this  number  80  were  girls.  It  is  significant  that  only  124 
were  given  up  to  their  parents  and  friends.  Out  of  219,000  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age  living  in  Paris,  there  are  about  7,000  who  attend  no  school.  The  report 
concludes  with  the  statement  that  each  year  600  children  are  sent  into  the  provinces 
and  placed  with  different  employers  who  give  them  elementary  instruction  and  teach 
them  a  trade. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  caused  Herbert  Spencer's  work  on  education 
to  be  translated  and  published  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
France. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Soci^t^  Savantes  in  1880,  the  directors 
and  directresses  of  normal  schools  and  a  section  of  primary  school  inspectors  had  been 
invited  by  the  minister  of  public  instruotion  to  participate  iu  the  educational  confer- 
ences. At  this  meeting  the  following  questfons  were  discussed:  (1)  the  organization 
of  primary  schools  under  a  single  teacher ;  (2)  the  means  of  securing  the  best  supply 
of  students  for  normal  schools.  The  government  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  oon- 
ferenoe,  the  results  of  which  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  minister  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  call  a  meeting  every  year. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1880,  the  French  senate  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
government  to  establish  secondary  state  schools  for  girls.  An  amendment  to  make 
religions  instruction  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  these  schools  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  142  against  126.  The  new  institutions  will  be  situated  at  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Rheims,  and  Rouen.  The 
following  branches  constitute  the  obligatory  course  of  instruotion :  The  French  lan- 
guage, the  history  of  the  French  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  natural  history, 
a  synopsis  of  general  history,  national  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  the  elements  of  nursing,  domestic  economy, 
German,  English,  Italian,  Spanish  (two  of  the  three  latter  languages  optional),  ele- 
ments o  fcommon  law,  and  needlework.  The  optional  branches  of  instruotion  will  be 
determined  for  each  school  by  its  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  publio 
instruction.  A  course  of  pedagogy  is  to  be  attached  to  each  school  for  such  pupils  as 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  school  service.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  male 
and  female  teachers,  but  whenever  a  lesson  is  given  by  a  male  teacher  the  presence 
of  a  female  teacher  is  obligatory.    The  schools  are  to  admit  boarders  and  day  scholars. 

School  savings  banks  are  making  very  rapid  progress  in  France,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

StaiisHcs  of  school  aavinga  hanks. 


Year. 


Number 
of  banks. 


Number 
of  books 
issued. 


Amount 

deposited  in 

francs. 


January  1, 1877 
January  1, 1879 
January  1, 1881 


8,048 
10,440 
14,273 


143.278 
177,674 
807.452 


2,984,853 
8,602,621 
6,228,500 
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BimeatUm  and  crime, — The  official  edaoation  report  pablisbed  in  1880  contains  the 
following :  The  criminal  court  statistios  have  seryed  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  primary  education,  but  the  information  derived  from  that  source  has 
sometimes  led  to  false  conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  education  upon  morals. 
The  causes  which  lead  man  to  crime  are  so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
reliable  conclusion  from  comparisons  between  literates  and  criminals  or  between  lit- 
erate and  illiterate  criminals.  If  ignorance  and  vulgarity  push  man  toward  crime,  the 
violent  passions,  the  vices  of  human  nature,  and  the  temptations  arising  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  the  centralization  of  population  exercise,  in  certain  cases, 
slill  greater  influence.  When  we  study  the  French  criminal  statistics  by  departments, 
we  find  that  crimes  against  the  person  are  especially  numerous  in  the  southern  sec- 
tions; crimes  against  property  especially  frequent  in  the  wealthy  regions ;  and  one  is 
led  to  attribute  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  former  crimes  to  the  violence  of  the 
passions,  and  that  of  the  latter  crimes  to  the  temptations  of  wealth. 

The  judiciary  statistics  furnish,  however,  some  evidence  which  must  not  be  under- 
valued. The  criminals  are  recruited  to  a  large  extent  from  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
If  primary  education  were  sufficiently  spread  it  would  have  penetrated  those  lower 
quarters,  and  aU  the  criminals  would  at  least  be  able  to  read  and  write,  like  the  rest 
of  the  population.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  literate  and  illiterate 
criminals  from  1828  to  1678: 


OflOOcrimhial*, 

Yem. 

i 

1 

18Z8tol83S 

61 
68 
67 
63 
61 
46 
48 
89 
87 
86 
81 

87 
89 
40 
45 
46 
60 
62 
66 
69 
61 
66 

1831  to  1835 

18Mtol840 

1841  to  1845 

1846  to  1860 

1851  to  1855 

1856  to  1800 

1881  to  1865 

1866  to  1870 

1871  to  1875 

1876  to  1878 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  number  of  criminals  destitute  of  all  education  dimin- 
ishes, and  that,  consequently,  the  number  of  literate  criminals  increases.  This  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  general  diffusion  of  education  in  France.  If  education 
were  spread,  as  it  is  to  be  desired,  all  Frenchmen  would  at  least  be  able  to  read  and 
write  and  all  French  criminals  could  be  counted  as  literates. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  consider  the  statistics  of  Illiteracy  in  France. 
According  to  the  census  of  1872  the  total  population  of  France  was  36,102,921.  Of 
this  number,  13,324,801,  or  36.9  per  cent,  (including  3,540,101  infants  under  six  years 
of  age),  could  neither  read  nor  write;  3,772,603,  or  10.5  per  cent.,  could  read  only; 
18,688,749,  or  51.7  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write ;  and  of  322,768,  or  0.9  per  cent.,  the 
degree  of  education  was  not  known. 

Progre$a  of  edwxitian  under  the  republic— In  1872  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
was  70.179  and  the  number  of  pupils  4,722,754,  or  19.4  schools  and  1,203  pupils  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1877  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  was  72,217  and 
the  number  of  pupils  4,918,890,  or  19.6  schools  and  1,320  pupils  for  every  10,000  in- 
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habitants.  Tho  number  of  pupils  receiving  gratuitons  instruction  has  increased  from 
54  per  cent,  in  1872  to  57.4  per  cent,  in  1877,  and  in  1880  a  law  was  passed  making 
elementary  education  gratuitous  for  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  total  ex- 
penses for  primary  education  have  risen  from  53,622,425  francs  in  1871  to  a  little  over 
80,000,000  francs  in  1880. 

The  educational  budget  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  amounted  to  1,604,346  firancs  in 
1852  and  6,513,195  francs  in  1870,  amounts  at  present  to  14,572,641  francs.  Paris 
spends  as  much  for  education  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  submitted  a  bill  to  the  Chambers  intended  to 
regulate  private  secondary  education.  According  to  this  bill,  every  Frenchman  pro- 
X>08ing  to  open  a  private  school  must  produce  (1)  a  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters  or 
bachelor  of  science ;  (2)  a  certificate  of  aptitude  for  teaching,  to  be  awarded  after  ex- 
amination by  a  specially  appointed  jury ;  (3)  the  names  of  his  assistant  teachers,  who 
must  show  similar  qualifications;  (4)  a  plan  of  buildings  and  premises,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies.    In  introducing  the  bill  the  minister  said : 

The  state,  that  is,  society  itself,  is  as  much  interested  in  regulating  the  practice  of 
teaching  as  that  of  medicine,  and  against  the  stringent  guarantees  imposed  in  the 
latter  case  no  protest  has  ever  been  raised. 

The  new  school  regulations  prescribed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  make 
important  changes  in  the  government  of  primary  schools.  In  the  first  place,  corporal 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  altogether  and  unreservedly  abolished,  and  this  being  the 
case  the  striking  of  any  pupil  will  not  only  be  an  offence  against  the  official  regula- 
tions, but  will  render  the  offending  teacher  amenable  to  prosecution  for  cruelty.  In 
the  next  place,  the  right  of  the  father  to  decide  whether  his  son  is  to  receive  religious 
instruction  or  not  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  it  is  provided  that  he  shall  always  be 
consulted  before  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  participate  in  devotional  teaching.  It  is 
furthermore  provided  that  children  shall  not  be  sent  to  church  except  out  of  school 
hours,  and  that  no  teacher  shall  be  bound  to  conduct  them  to  church  or  to  watch 
over  them  there. 

Of  the  15,462  candidates  for  primary  school  teachershlps  examined  in  1880,  9,383,  or 
61  per  cent.,  received  their  diplomas  of  capacity.  The  female  candidates  were  more 
successful  than  their  male  colleagues.  Of  6,153  male  candidates,  3,095,  or  52  per  cent., 
passed,  and  of  9,309  female  candidates,  6,298,  or  67  per  cent.,  were  successful. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasingly  numerous  cases  of  myopia  developed  in  French 
schools  through  bad  arrangement  of  seats  and  distribution  of  light,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  has  appointed  a  commission  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  study  the  in- 
fluence of  the  material  conditions  of  school  arrangement  on  the  progress  of  myopia, 
and  to  discover  the  means  of  counteracting  the  evil. 

There  has  been  for  several  years  a  private  school  of  iwlitical  science  in  Paris.  As 
a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  accomplished  by  this  institution,  the  government  has 
decided  to  adopt  it.  The  school  provides  the  final  instruction  for  those  who  have 
already  received  a  liberal  education.  Each  of  the  great  divisions  in  its  courses  of  in- 
struction furnishes  a  complete  preparation  for  any  one  of  the  following  careers,  and 
for  the  competitive  examinations  which  open  the  way  to  them :  Diplomacy,  council 
of  state,  administration  and  inspection  of  finances.  Courses  of  lectures  are  given  in 
each  branch  once  a  week.  The  course  lasts  two  years.  Diplomas  are  granted  to 
students  who  pass  a  successful  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  teach- 
ing staff  consists  of  a  director  and  twenty  professors.  The  school  receives  students, 
without  examination,  upon  a{)plication,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of 
the  school. 
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EducalUm  in  Ihe  oohmies. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  now  in 
operation  in  the  French  colonies: 


Coloniee. 


Number  of  schools. 


Lay. 


Boligioas. 


TotaL 


Senegal  and  Goree 

Gaboon 

Island  of  Ste.  ICarie de  Madagascar.. 

Mayotta 

Kos-Beh 

Island  of  Beonion , 

Pvmdicberry 

Chandemagore  ...................... 

Tanaon , 

Mab4 

Cochin  China 

New  Caledonia 

Saint  Pierre  and  Hiqnelon 

Gnadeloape 

Hartinique 

Guiana 


2 

2 

2 

2 

190 

25 

2 

1 

2 

33 

22 

7 

72 

136 

9 


GlRMATr,  constitntional  empire:  Area,  212,091  square  miles ;  population  (in  December,  1880),  45,149,172, 
divided  among  the  following  26  states  constitating  the  German  Empire:  Prussia,  kingdom, 
27,251,067;  Bararia,  kingdom,  5.271,516;  Saxony,  kingdom,  2,970,220;  WQrttemberg,  kingdom, 
1,970,132;  Baden,  grand  dnchy,  1,570,189;  Hesse*Dannstadt,  grand  dnchy,  936,944;  Meoklenburg- 
Schwerln,  grand  doohy,  676,837;  Meoklenbnrg-Sirelitz,  grand  duchy,  100,260:  Saxe- Weimar,  grand 
duchy,  309,503;  Saxe-Meiningen,  duchy,  270,147;  Saxe-Altenburg,  dnchy,  155,062;  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha,  duchy,  194,479;  Schwanburg-Budolstadt,  principality,  80,140;  Schwarzburg-Sondershansen, 
principality,  71,088;  Beuss  Schleiz,  principality,  50.782;  Beuss-Greix,  principality,  101,265;  Olden- 
burg, grand  dnchy,  337,454;  Brunswick,  dnchy,  349,429;  Anhalt,  dnchy,  232,747;  Waldeok,  princi- 
pality, 56,548;  Schaumbnrg-Lippe,  principality,  35,332;  Lippe-Detmold,  principality,  120,216;  Lftbeok, 
free  city,  63,571;  Bremen,  free  city,  156,229;  Hamburg,  free  city,  454,041;  and  Alsaoe-Lortaine, 
annexed  tnm  Franoe  in  1871, 1,571,971.    Capital  of  empire,  Berlin ;  population,  1, 122,885. 

lUUeracy  of  Oerman  reoruUs. — ^Wtlrttemberg  has  the  smallest  number  of  illiterate 
recmitfl ;  only  2  recruits  were  discoTered  during  the  last  Aye  years  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Next  in  rank  comes  Baden,  where  only  4  illiterates  were  found 
during  the  same  period.  In  Bavaria  the  number  of  illiterate  recruits  is  also  very 
small.  Five  years  ago  1.79  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  examined  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  while  in  18H0  there  were  only  0.47  per  cent.  In  the  various  smaller  princi- 
palities about  1  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  are  illiterate,  while  in  Alsace-Lorraine  this 
number  amounts  to  2.23  per  cent,  against  3.45  i>er  cent,  five  years  ago.  For  Prussia 
the  percentage  cd  illiteracy  of  recruits  is  2.27  against  3.19  per  cent,  five  years  ago. 

EdueatUnuil  periodhaU, — There  are  at  present  83  educational  Journals  published  in 
the  German  Empire.  Of  these  2  are  dailies,  34  weeklies,  and  the  rest  monthlies  and 
semimonthlies.  Ten  of  the  83  Journals  are  published  at  Berlin,  6  at  Leipzig,  and  the 
rest  in  various  provincial  towns.  The  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Schulzeitung  is  the  old- 
est educational  periodical  published  in  Germany.  It  was  started  by  Dr.  Zimmermann 
at  Darmstadt  in  1824.    Its  present  editor  is  Professor  Stoy,  at  Jena. 

Spelling  reform, — Nearly  all  the  German  states  have  introduced  a  new  spelling  sys- 
tem into  their  schools.  The  new  systems  are,  however,  not  uniform,  and  this  causes 
great  confVision  and  general  dissatisfaction.  About  five  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
spelling  system  in  all  Germany ;  at  present  there  are  nearly  as  many  as  there  are 
states  and  ministers  of  public  instruction.    Prince  Bismarck,  seeing  the  confusion  that 
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would  arise  from  sacb  a  change,  has  strictly  forbidden  all  officials  of  the  imperial 
government  nnder  his  jurisdiction  to  use  the  new  spelling. 

Slatistics  of  German  universities  in  1880. 


Uniyeraities. 


S 


i 


Namber  of  students  In  the  faculties 
of- 


I 


I 


a 


I 


a 

Pi 


Borltn 

Bonn 

Braonsberg 

Broslau 

Erlangen... 
Freiburg . . . 
Giessen  — 
GJittingen . . 
Greifswald . 

Halle 

Heidelberg. 

Jena 

Kiel 

Konigsberg 

Leipzig 

Marburg . . . 

Munich 

MUnster  . . . 

Bostock 

Strassburg . 
Tubingen . . 
Wiirzburg. 


219 

118 
10 

108 
63 
56 
58 

116 
62 

102 

107 
77 
64 
85 

206 
71 


76 


197 

131 

10 

186 

198 

43 

25 

125 

53 

270 

21 

74 

44 

66 

423 

62 

92 

81 

55 

58 

381 

120 


1,315 
231 


475 
132 


1,621 
457 


36 


5.201 
917 


356 
52 
81 

107 

183 
68 

^03 

181 
81 
27 

177 

1,057 

77 

642 


200 

138 

185 

73 

146 

248 

144 

105 

81 

75 

122 

423 

141 

562 


80 
208 
301 
103 


37 
149 
145 
419 


93 

83 
148 
511 
162 
581 
195 
215 

96 
872 
1,824 
S72 
510 
164 

76 
337 
167 
206 


105 
8 

118 
16 
84 


1,324 
481 
450 
861 
974 
530 

1,180 
532 
481 
847 
745 

8,345 
508 

1,840 
253 
198 
814 

1,004 
907 


Deaf-mute  schools, — The  German  Empire  has  96  deaf-mute  schools,  viz :  53  in  Prus- 
sia, 14  in  Bavaria,  7  in  Wiirttemberg,  4  in  Saxony,  3  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  2  in  Baden, 
2  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  11  in  the  other  states. 

Myopia  in  German  schools, — Prof.  Hermann  Cohn,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  has 
examined  the  eyes  of  42,619  pupils  in  various  grades  of  schools  in  Germany.  He  de- 
clares that  myopia  is  seldom  found  in  village  schools;  that  it  increases  from  grade 
to  grade;  and  that  the  principal  causes  are  defective  light  in  school  rooms,  the  small 
type  in  text  hooks,  and  especially  the  large  amount  of  home  study.  In  the  lower 
classes  from  1  to  25  per  cent,  were  affected;  in  the  higher  classes  the  rate  increased 
to  60  and  80  per  ceut.  At  the  Heidelberg  gymnasium  every  student  was  more  or  less 
affected.  At  the  school  of  theology,  Heidelberg,  79  per  cent,  of  the  students  were 
short-sighted.  In  25  secondary  schools,  with  9,096  pupils,  22  per  cent,  were  short- 
sighted in  the  lower  classes  and  53  per  cent,  in  the  higher  ones.  In  5  village  schools, 
with  1,486  pupils,  only  1.5  per  cent,  wore  short-sighted ;  in  20  elementary  city  schools, 
with  4,978  pupils,  1.8  per  cent. 

Trades  in  schools, — ^The  leading  German  educational  journals  pronounce  themselves 
against  the  introduction  of  trades  into  the  elementary  schools.  They  hold  that  the 
short  time  devoted  to  the  intellectual  training  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  shortened  by 
the  introduction  of  novelties.  Thus  far  no  official  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  matter, 
except  that  Prussia  has  sent  a  commission  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  charged  with  the 
study  of  the  system  introduced  in  those  countries  by  Mr.  Clauson-Kaas,  an  ex-mj\jor 
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of  the  Danish  army.  The  iiu^or  neyer  wrote  a  word  on  his  system.  He  travels  from 
dty  to  city,  explains  his  methods,.and  in  case  it  suits  the  local  authorities  he  is  allowed 
to  establish  workshops  in  tixe  boys'  schools.  The  Prussian  commission  has  pronounced 
itself  against  an  official  introduction  of  the  system  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  any  other  system  will  be  tried  for  the  present. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  school  savings  banks.  The  larger  minority  of 
teachers  condemn  the  system  as  unpedagogio.  The  school  authorities  do  not  seem  to 
be  against  the  establishment  of  banks,  since  they  allow  the  school  inspectors  to  super- 
intend them  in  case  the  teachers  aro  willing  to  oo5perate. 

CoKTM  of  study  in  hu8ine$8  colltiges,'— The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruo- 
tion  and  lessons  a  week  in  three  leading  German  business  colleges : 


Subjects. 


Commercial  law 

Katkmal  econom  J 

Book-keeping  and  ofiBoe  work 

Corre«poDdeDce 

German  language  and  litoiatare 

French  language  and  correapondence  . 

Commercial  arithmetio 

Mathematica 

Phymica 

Cbemistry 

TectuKdogy 

Hiatorj 

Geography 

Peomanabip 

Drawing 

Gymnastiea 

Italian  language  and  oorreapondenoe . . . 

Stenography 

^*g<*«**  language  and  correspondence. 


Total. 


44 


1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
3 

4 
8 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
8 
4 


I 


48 


52 


a.  ALSAca-LoBBAlKS,  imperial  territory  (Reichslaud) :  Area,  5,580  square  miles;  population,  1,571,971. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  French  Government  is  making  the  public  schools 

onsectarian  the  goyemor  general  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  whose  only  duty  is  to  execute 
orders  aent  from  Berlin,  not  only  upholds  the  sectarian  character  of  schools  in  exist- 
ence, but  also  converts  all  unsectarian  institutions  into  church  schools.  Recent  school 
statistics  have  not  been  received  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  it  appears  from  the  educa- 
tional periodicals  that  groat  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
schools  are  now  all  organized  on  a  German  basis,  and  have  nearly  all  been  provided 
with  teachers  trained  in  Germany  proper. 

b,  Badbs,  grand  duchy:  Area,  5,851  square  miles;  p<^ulation,  1,570,189;  capital,  Carlsruhe;  popula* 

tion,  42,895;  minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  G.  Nokk. 

Baden  has  not  published  any  educational  statistics  since  1673.  In  that  year  the 
school  population  numbered  243,567,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  was  1,937,  the 
number  of  pupils  245,369,  and  the  number  of  teachers  3,603. 

Baden  has  one  of  the  best  polytechnic  schools  in  the  world.  It  was  opened  at  Carls- 
ruhe in  1865.  The  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  perfecting  engi- 
neers, mechanical  engineers,  arohitects,  chemists,  and  forest  officers  in  general  educa- 
tion and  in  special  sciences  necessary  to  them.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  finance 
and  pharmacy. 
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c,  BATABULf  oonstitationiil  monarohy:  Area,  29,298  Bqnare  miles ;  iK>piiIation,  5,271,510;  oapital,  Mu- 
nich; population,  196,829 ;  minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  von  Luto. 

Bavaria,  like  many  other  (Jeiman  states,  publishes  yery  few  educational  reports. 
The  latest  official  statistics  are  ten  years  old,  and  there  is,  at  present,  no  indication 
that  new  statistics  will  be  published  in  the  near  future.  In  1870  Bavaria  had  7,184 
elementary  schools,  with  841,304  pupils  and  11,921  teachers.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  Bavarian  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  op> 
position  against  publishing  frequent  reports. 

The  Bavarian  technical  high  school  at  Munich,  which  occupies  a  palatial  building 
of  immense  projiortions,  is  in  aU  respects  equal  to  a  university  in  organization  and 
standing.  It  has  a  general  section,  a  school  of  engineering,  a  school  of  architecture, 
a  mechanical  technical  school,  a  chemical  technical  school,  and  a  school  of  agriculture. 
The  school  has  44  professors  and  27  assistants  and  about  1,000  students.  The  students 
have  at  their  disposal  30  collections  and  laboratories  and  an  unusually  rich  library. 
As  the  Bavarian  university  is  situated  at  Munich,  the  students  of  the  technical  high 
school  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  lectures  in  certain  specialties  at  that  institu- 
tion. The  school  depends  immediately  on  the  minist>er  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
governing  body  consists  of  a  rector  and  vice  rector,  who  are  appointed  by  the  King. 

d.  Bbsmbn,  free  dty:  Area,  106  square  miles;  population,  166,229. 
For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1879. 

s.  Hambubo,  free  city:  Area,  148  square  miles ;  population,  454,041. 

The  official  school  report  for  1879-^80  shows  that  Hamburg  has  in  all  226  schools. 
Of  these,  51  are  public,  28  subsidized  by  the  public  treasury,  and  147  are  private.  The 
total  number  of  classes  in  these  schools  is  1,458  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  50,768. 
All  the  schools  are  pay  schools ;  poor  pupils  are,  however,  admitted  free  of  charge. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  public  school  buildings  of 
Hamburg  as  regards  lighting  and  heating :  59.3  per  cent,  of  the  school  rooms  receive 
the  light  firom  the  left  side,  4.9  per  cent,  from  the  right  side,  2.7  per  cent,  from  the 
front,  0.3  per  cent,  from  the  rear,  and  32.8  x>er  cent,  from  several  sides.  Only  10  per 
cent  of  the  school-houses  have  furnaces  and  90  per  cent,  have  stoves. 

/.  Hesbb-Dabmstadt,  grand  duchy:  Area,  2,866  square  miles;  i>opulation,  030,944;  capital,  Darmstadt; 
population,  44,107.    Director  general  of  sdiools,  H.  Enorr. 

Hesse-Darmstadt  has  988  elementary  schools,  with  1,697  teachers  and  138,818  pupils, 
viz:  69,119  boys  and  69,699  girls;  12  advanced  elementary  schools,  with  80  teachers 
and  3,082  pupils,  viz :  1,497  boys  and  1,585  girls  j  797  review  schools  for  boys,  with 
1,336  teachers  and  18,563  pupils;  and  84  private  elementary  schools,  with  644  teachers 
and  6,489  pupils,  viz:  2,480  boys  and  4,009  girls.  For  secondary  education  there  are 
21  Gymnasien  and  Realschulen,  with  266  teachers  and  6,365  pupils.  The  polytechnic 
school  at  Darmstadt  continues  to  do  excellent  work.  It  has  five  divisions,  viz :  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  machine  construction,  industrial  chemistry,  and  mathemat- 
ical and  physici^  sciences.  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  one  of  the  states  most  advanced  in 
education  in  Germany.  All  the  children  of  school  age  attend  school  and  few  adults 
are  found  unable  to  read  and  write  well. 

g.  Pbussia,  constitutional  monarchy  (the  King  of  Prussia  is  at  the  same  time  Emperor  of  Germany) : 
Area,  137,066  square  miles;  iK>pulation,  27,251,067;  capital,  Berlin;  population,  1,122,886.  Minister 
of  public  instruction,  yon  Gossler. 

The  latest  official  statistics  of  elementary  schools  date  firom  1871.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  these  schools  was  34,988,  with  4,007,776  pupils.  In  Prussia  all  children  of 
school  age  attend  school,  although  they  are  frequently  so  uncomfortably  crowded 
in  the  school  rooms  that  parents  would  do  better  to  keep  them  at  home.  Hundreds 
of  village  schools  have  f5rom  100  to  300  pupils  for  every  teacher.  The  school-honse 
contains  often  but  two  or  three  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  class  room,  one  is 
oooupied  by  the  teacher  and  his  fiamily,  and  one  by  his  servant  and  a  cow  or  a  couple 
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•f  goats.  In  the  cities  and  towns  the  elementary  schools  are  almost  all  very  good,  bat 
the  village  schools  are  bad. 

A  warm  controversy  is  going  on  in  Prussia  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Real- 
Bchnlen  and  the  Gymiiasien.  Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  pronounce  itself  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Realschnlen,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  defenders  of 
the  classical  system.  The  progressive  Realschulen,  with  their  non-classical  character, 
seem  to  suit  the  times  better  than  the  too  conservative  Gymnasien. 

Ov&rorowded  fchooU, — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  overcrowded  schools 
in  each  Prussian  province : 


ProTinoes. 


BMtPmMia 

West  Proasia 

Bnndenbnrg 

Poiiierani» 

P0S6I1  .....••••■•••< 

meOM 

8«zony 

SohlMwig-Holstein 

fianoTer 

Wefttpbalia 

HeMe-Naasiui 

Sliine  Province.... 
Hdhenzollem 

Totid 


In  919  classes  there  are  more  than  150  pupils  to  each  teacher ;  119  of  these  919 
olasseB  have  more  than  200  pupils  to  each  teacher.  From  1873  to  1879  the  number  of 
teachers'  places  has  increased  by  6,975. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  inserted  in  the  budget  of  his  department  for 
18B1  $300,000  against  (100,000  in  1880. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Falk  firom  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  the  edu- 
cational authorities  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  teaching  of  religion,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  ministerial  ordinance,  published  September  27, 1880 : 
To  the  provincial  school  hoarda  : 

Among  the  children  who  reach  school  age  during  the  coming  school  year,  there  will 
be,  for  uie  first  time,  a  number  who  have  not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
although  their  parents  belong  to  the  Christian  denominations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  might  arise  from  the  neglect  of  the 
religious  training  of  these  children.  The  provincial  school  authorities  are  therefore 
requested  to  see  that  the  teachers  ascertain  on  admitting  the  children  to  what  denom- 
ination their  parents  belong  and  enforce  their  attendance  at  the  instruction  in  the  re- 
ligion of  their  parents. 

A  school  of  ttatistioa. — A  statistical  seminary  was  opened  in  November,  1880,  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  at  Berlin  in  order  to  offer  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  statistics  than  the  uni- 
versities usually  afford.  Lectures  and  practical  exercises  are  given  by  Dr.  Engel, 
the  director  of  the  bureau,  and  a  number  of  prominent  professors. 

Needleworh, — The  minister  of  public  iostruction  has  decided  that  needlework  is  an 
obligatory  branch  of  instruction  in  all  girls'  schools,  and  that  communes  which  are 
too  poor  to  employ  a  teacher  for  this  purpose  may  apply  for  state  aid. 
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Gratuitous  education, —  Elementary  education  is  gratnitons  in  sixteen  cities  only. 
These  are  Berlin,  Breslan.  Konigsberg,  Dantzig,  Altona,  Elberfeldi  Crefeld,  Poscd, 
Eifort,  Kiel,  Qladbach,  Flensborgi  Remscheid,  Eunigshiitte,  Hagen,  and  Nordhansen. 

Education  in  Berlin, — Berlin  has  14  Gymnasien,  with  7,247  pnpils;  7  Realscholen, 
with  3,946  pupils;  2indnstiial  schools,  with  1,083  pnpils;  6  high  schools  for  girls, 
with  4,007  pnpils;  2  teachers'  seminaries,  with  158  male  and  158  female  students;  1 
preparatory  seminary,  with  103  male  pupils ;  3  advanced  elementary  schools,  with 
379  male  and  126  female  pupils;  19  preparatory  schools  for  the  Gymnasien,  with  3,787 
pnpils;  107  communal  elementary  schools,  with  42,777  boys  and  44,429  girls;  1  school 
for  the  blind,  with  18  male  and  13  female  inmates;  4  boys'  schools, under  the  control 
of  societies,  with  223  pupils;  2  girls'  schools,  under  the  same  control,  with  204  pupils; 
5  mixed  schools,  with  489  boys  and  472  girls;  2  Jewish  schools,  with  1,040  pupils;  9 
higher  private  schools  for  boys,  with  2,815  pupils ;  10  middle  class  private  schools  ft>r 
boys,  with  3,312  pupils;  47  private  high  schools  for  girls,  with  9,554  pupils;  15  private 
middle  class  and  elementary  schools  for  girls,  with  3,644  pupils;  and  5  mixed,  with 
1,401  boys  and  1,392  girls.  There  are,  therefore,  262  institutions  of  leamiug,  with 
nearly  133,000  pupils. 

The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  celebrated  in  September,  1880,  the  oue  hundredth  year 
of  its  existence  in  its  present  domicile,  although  as  a  library  it  is  221  years  old.  It 
was  founded  in  1659  and  located  in  the  residence  of  the  Great  Elector,  at  whose  death 
it  included  1,168  manuscripts  and  about  20,000  volumes.  In  1735  the  number  of 
volumes  was  estimated  at  72,000.  In  1774  Frederick  the  Great  began  the  present 
building,  which  was  finished  in  1780.  At  present  the  library  contains  over  800,000 
volumes  and  over  15,000  manuscripts. 

Besides  the  Royal  Library  and  the  libraries  of  the  university  and  other  institutions, 
Berlin  has  about  100  popular  libraries. 

The  government  has  published  the  results  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
professorships  of  modem  languages  in  the  secondary  schools  from  1877  to  1881.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  examined  at  each  of  the  ten  centres, 
and  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  two  rival  institutions,  the  Gymnasium  and  the 
Realschule: 


Centres. 


Nnmber  of  candidates  grad- 
uated from  the— 

TotaL 

Gymnasien. 

Bealschalen. 

8 

7 

15 

18 

13 

31 

12 

12 

24 

4 

5 

9 

15 

12 

27 

29 

17 

46 

82 

4 

38 

21 

10 

81 

82 

6 

37 

6 

8 

12 

177 

91 

268 

XSnigsberg 

Berlin 

GreiAwald . 

Breslaa 

HaUe 

G5ttingen . . 

HUnster 

Harbnrg... 

Bonn 

Kiel 

Total. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the  candidates  had  graduated  fW>m 
the  Gymnasien  before  entering  the  university,  while  only  one-third  came  from  the 
Realschulen.  The  government  has  openly  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  Gymnasien 
and  this  induces  a  great  many  young  men  to  enter  these  schools  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
a  position  after  the  completion  of  their  university  course, 

Secondary  $ohool$  for  girU. — The  Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction  has  pub-' 
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lished  his  first  report  on  secondary  schools  for  girls.  The  report  is  not  complete,  a 
number  of  schools  having  failed  to  send  in  retoms,  bat  it  shows  that  the  government 
is  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  these  institutions  than  in  former  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  the  num- 
ber df  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  different  provinces  and  government  districts: 


4 

1 

1 

Number  of  teachers. 

:3 

PiOTinoes  and  districts. 

1 

s 

1 

t 

1 

XartProMiA: 

Diatrict  of  Konlffsbfinr 

14 

4 

79 
88 

74 
30 

25 
17 

99 

47 

3,084 
1,627 

IMjitriH:  nf  On  mhlnn ATI       .    ._ 

Total  for  the provinc© 

18 

117 

104 

42 

146 

4,711 

WeatPmssU: 

Diatriot  of  Dantsig 

8 
11 

40 
78 

87 
71 

16 
23 

53 
94 

1,542 
3,771 

District  of  Marienweider 

17 

118 

108 

39 

147 

6,313 

The  eitv  of  Berlin 

6 

78 

83 

49 

132 

1,035 

Brsndeoborg: 

District  of  Potsdam 

81 
15 

228 
121 

« 

218 
95 

50 
46 

268 
141 

8,227 
4,155 

District  of  I'rankfort 

Total  for  tho  provinoo 

46 

349 

313 

06 

409 

12.382 

Pom^ania: 

District  of  Stettin 

0 
2 
2 

44 

16 
25 

44 

16 
29 

26 
6 

8 

70 
22 
37 

1,647 
620 

District  of  KSelin 

District  of  Stralsond 

963 

Total  for  thnproTinoe 

13 

85 

89 

40 

129 

3  030 

POieo: 

District  of  Posen 

9 
5 

44 

34 

48 
29 

19 
17 

67 
46 

1,484 
332 

District  of  Brooiberg 

Total  for  tlie  province 

13 

78 

77 

86 

113 

1,816 

BOesia: 

District  of  Breslaa 

10 
12 
8 

68 
128 
17 

129 
13 

44 

37 
9 

96 
166 
22 

1,088 

4,860 

426 

District  of  Liegnits 

District  of  Oppein 

25 

198 

194 

90 

284 

6,824 

BaroDj: 

District  of  Maffdebnrff 

15 
10 

8 

180 
58 
92 

125 
88 
86 

65 
28 
84 

180 
66 
120 

6,867 
1,691 
3,520 

District  of  Mersebnrff  

District  of  Erftirt - 

Total  for  the  inwlnoe  ................x.. 

88 

280 

249 

117 

366 

10, 478 

BdileswigHoIstein: 

District  of  Schleswig 

10 

122 

110 

82 

142 

8,961 

Baaorer: 

D^irrliTt  n^  WftnnvfT 

7 
0 

4 

64 
69 
81 

69 
49 
24 

21 
22 
14 

90 

71 
88 

2,672 

1,685 

^1 

District  of  Hildeshetm 

Dirtriot  of  Lflnebnrg 

Dlstiloiof  Stade. ..••••....•...•.•.. •••••....•. 
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1 
1 

1 

Komber  of  teachers. 

^ 

ProYinoes  and  districts. 

1 

1 

1 

a 

Hanover— Contiimed. 

Diatrict  of  OanabrUok 

6 
6 

84 
81 

80 
21 

14 
17 

44 

38 

1.227 

District  of  Anrich - 

684 

Total  for  the  DTovinoe . -r ,-  .t-^ - 

82 

219 

193 

88 

281 

6,999 

Westphalia: 

District  of  M&ister 

District  of  Minden 

6 
28 

17 
123 

14 
105 

8 
52 

22 
167 

462 

District  of  Amsbere   ----. 

3,860 

TnfAl  fnr  t.h a  nmviriAA      _    

34 

140 

119 

60 

179 

4,322 

Hesse-Kassaa: 

District  of  Cassel 

12 

8 

79 
75 

77 
70 

28 
19 

100 
89 

2,472 

District  of  Wiesbaden 

8,048 

Total  for  the  province ...,., ^tt,t- 

20 

154 

147 

42 

189 

5,520 

BhineProTince: 

District  of  Coblentz 

7 
42 

7 
1 

4 

29 

180 

34 

1 

16 

18 
162 
89 

10 

16 

106 

10 

1 

16 

84 

268 
49 

1 
26 

574 

District  of  DUsseldorf « 

4,297 

District  of  Cologne 

526 

District  of  Treves 

14 

District  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 

337 

Total  for  the  province 

61 

269 

229 

149 

378 

5,748 

Hohenzollem 



OENSBAL  8UMMABT. 


XastPmssia 

West  Prussia 

City  of  Berlin 

Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Silesia 

Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein . 

Hanover , 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhine  Province .... 
Hohenzollem 


Total  for  Prussia  a. . 

Of  these  are — 

In  cities 

In  rural  districts 


18 

117 

104 

42 

146 

4,711 

17 

118 

108 

89 

147 

5.313 

5 

78 

83 

49 

132 

1,935 

46 

349 

313 

96 

409 

12,382 

18 

85 

89 

40 

129 

8,080 

18 

78 

77 

86 

113 

1,816 

25 

198 

194 

90 

284 

5,824 

33 

280 

249 

117 

366 

10,478 

19 

122 

110 

82 

142 

8,961 

32 

219 

193 

88 

281 

6,099 

84 

140 

119 

60 

179 

4.322 

20 

154 

147 

42 

189 

5,520 

61 

269 

229 

149 

378 

6,748 

336 

2,207 

2,015 

880 

2,895 

72,039 

821 

2,152 

1,966 

871 

2,837 

69,577 

15 

55 

49 

9 

58 

2.4G2 

a  If  all  the  schools  were  reported,  their  number  would  be  about  400,  and  the  number  of  pupils  about 
100,000. 

Expenditure  for  girUf  "higli  edhwtU, — The  total  expenditure  for  the  schools  reported  in 
the  foregoing  list  amounts  to  3,8r<{y85I  marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents).  This  amount  is 
covered  by  school  fees  amounting  to  2,448;6':I6  marks  and  by  municipal  and  state 
grants  amounting  to  1;364,165  marks. 
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One  hundred  and  ten  former  teachers  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  receive  a  pen- 
sion amounting  to  about  |218  each  per  annum. 

OmncM  of  instruction. — As  nearly  all  the  girW  high  schools  are  municipal  institu* 
tionsy  the  courses  of  study  are  prepared  to  suit  local  wants.  The  following  is  the 
course  of  study  prepared  by  Dr.  Erkelenz,  director  of  the  girls'  high  school  at  Cologne 
in  the  province  of  the  Rhine : 

Course  of  study  of  the  giirW  high  school  at  Cologne. 


Sal^eoU. 


Lessons  a  week. 


I 


I 


Qermaiii 
•p^*^<H«£  gmnmor,  oompositUm,  Ac . 

I     Literstnre^  poetry,  &o 

2    Histaiy 

S    Geogimpliy 


Fteoeh. 


Kstand  sdenoes 

Hygiene 

Aitthmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. , 

Drawing c 

Penmanship 


Needlework  . 


Pedagogy 

History  of  art . 


Tolal. 


18        28        28        28 


26 


NOTB.— Beligioas  instrootion  is  given  every  morning  before  the  regular  school  hoars. 
For  the  sake  of  eomparison,  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  girls'  high  school  at 
Leipzig  is  added  here : 


Sal^ects. 


Beligion., 
Qeiiuan  •< 
Freneh... 


Histocy 

Geography 

Katnral  sciences  . 

ArHhmetio 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

U  ;  6inging 

12    Gymnasdcs 

U    Needlework 

Total 

B— xrv 


Lessons  a  week. 


I 


I 


80        80        80        80 


I 


24        22 


"I 


18 
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h.  Saxony,  constitational  monarchy  :1  Area,  6,777  sqnare  mUes;  population,  2,970,220.    Capital,  Dres- 
den; popolAtion,  197,205.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

i.  WDqttembbbg,  constitutional  monarchy:*  Area,  7,675  sqnare  miles ;  population.  1,970,132.  Capital, 
Stuttgart;  population,  107,273.    Director  of  the  education  department,  von  Boemer. 

The  director  of  the  education  departmcDt  has  decreed  that  corporal  punishment  in 
schools  may  be  rendered  more  severe  than  heretofore  and  that  pupils  may  be  kept  in 
school  from  1  to  12  hours  after  the  close  of  the  regular  session. 

WUrttemberg  has  one  of  the  best  industrial  schools  for  girls  in  Germany.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  ReutUngen.  It  was  opened  a  few  years  ago,  with  6  pupils ;  there  are  now  more 
than  200.  The  school  is  assisted  by  the  town  and  the  state.  It  has  five  divisions,  viz, 
plain  sewing,  making  dresses  and  clothes,  machine  sewing,  embroidery,  and  making 
of  fancy  woollen  goods. 

OuEAT  BarrjUM  and  Ibelaxd,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  121,305  square  miles;   population, 

35,246,638. 

a.  Enolaxd  akd  Walbs.    Capital,  London;  population,  3,832, ML 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  elementary  education,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  council  on  education,  signed  by  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mundella : 

Day  schooU, — ^In  the  year  ending  August  31, 1^0,  the  inspectors  visited  17,614  day 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  25,<)01 
departments  under  separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  4,240,7(x$  schol- 
ars, or  about  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  population.  There  were  on  the  registers  the 
names  of  3,895,824  children,  of  whom  1,235,427  were  under  7  years  of  age,  2,465,460  were 
between  7  and  13, 150,579  were  between  13  and  14,  and  44,358  were  above  14. 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  returns  quoted  in  the  lust 
report.  The  accommodation  has  increased  by  98,529  school  places,  or  2.38  per  cent. ; 
the  scholars  on  the  registers,  by  184,941,  4.98  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  attendance, 
by  155,1)21,  6.01  per  cent.  The  annual  government  grants  to  elementary  day  schools 
rose  in  the  year  from  1,981,7201.  to  2,130,009Z. 

Night  schools, — The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,363  in  number ; 
46,069  scholars  above  12  years  of  age  were,  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each  night. 

Training  colleges, — The  41  training  colleges  were  attended  in  1880  by  3,112  students. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  progress  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary 
education  acts  in  1870  and  1876 : 

England  and  Wales, 


Year  ending  August  81  — 


1870. 


1874. 


1876. 


1880. 


Estimated  population 

L  Schools  ni  oekbhal. 

Number  of  schools  inspected 

Number  of  departments : 

L  Day 

2.  Night 

Accommodation : 

1.  Day  schools 

2.  Night  schools 

Present  at  examination: 

1.  Daytcholars 

2.  Night  scholars 


22,090.168 

8.281 

12,061 
2,504 

1,878,584 


1,434,766 
77,018 


23,648,600 

13,163 

17,646 
1,432 

2,861,810 
10,607 

2,034,007 
86,720 


24,244,010 


14,868 

20,782 
1,474 

8,426,318 
14,810 

2,412^211 
41,183 


25,480,161 


17, 743 

25,601 
1.863 

4,240,758 
14, 051 

3,268,147 
40,602 


>For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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L  SCUOOLfl  Df  OEiiBRAL---Coiitlnaed. 

AverAfEe  attendanee : 

1.  Dmy  scholars 

2.  Kigbt  scholars 

Kumber  of  teachers : 

Ceitiiicatod 

Assistant 

PnpU 

Stodging  in  training  coUeges 

IL  VOLUHTABT  SCHOOLS. 

Kamber  of  schools 

Number  of  departments 

Accommodation 

Arerage  attendance 

m.  Board  schools. 

2k  amber  of  schools 

Nomber  of  department^ 

A  ccommodation 

Average  attendance 


Year  ending  August  81— 


1870. 


1,152,889 
73,875 

12,467 
1,262 

14,804 
2,097 


8,281 

12,061 

1,878,584 

1.152.889 


1874. 


1,678,759 
48,690 

18,714 
2,489 

27,031 
2,982 


11,341 

16,857 

2,626,818 

1,540,466 


1,299 
245,508 
138,293 


1876. 


1,984,573 
49,858 

28,053 
8,178 

82,231 
8,007 


12,677 

18,057 

2,870,168 

1.656,602 


1,596 

2,725 

556,150 

828,071 


1880. 


2,750,916 
46,069 

81,422 
7,653 

83,733 
8,U2 

14,181 

19,809 

8,158,119 

1,981,664 

8,433 

6,792 

1,082,634 

769,252 


School  supply, ^DvLring  the  last  nine  years  (1871  to  middle  of  1880)  the  population 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  15  is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  756;t$99y  or  12  per  cent., 
while  additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  efficient  day  schools  for 
^•228,074  papils,  being  an   increase  of  110.7  per  cent. 

School  attendance. — In  regard  to  school  attendance  the  report  says:  ''Two  and  a 
lialf  millions  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13,  as  appears  from  the  tables  of 
the  registrar  general,  might  be  found  in  elementary  schools,  and  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  make  the  number  of  attendances  required  to  earn  a  grant.  *  •  • 
Mnch,  it  is  plain,  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  a 
large  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  daily  under  instruction.  •  •  • 
Wc  are  sorry  to  find  on  examining  the  school  returns  that  the  education  of  so  many 
children  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  is  discontinued  as  soon  as,  by  passing  the 
fourth  standard,  they  are  freed  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  and  become 
entitled  to  go  to  work.  Out  of  *^1,485  children  presented  in  that  standard  in  1879,  as 
many  as  92,258  disappeared  from  our  schools  in  1880;  while  the  113,011  pupils  in 
standard  5  of  1879  fell  in  the  year  to  52,625." 

Drill. —  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  military  drill,  which  (as 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  school  drill  practised  in  every  good  school)  was  in- 
troduced by  the  new  code,  is  systematically  taught  with  more  or  less  satisfactory 
resnlta  to  the  boys  attending  1,203  day  schools. 

Cookery  is  taught  in  276  schools.  Savings  banks  have  been  established  in  1,087 
and  school  libraries  in  2,092  schools.  Out  of  25,508  departments  of  schools  in  which 
singing  is  taught,  the  instruction  is  given  by  ear  in  21,718,  or  85.14  per  cent. 

Pensions, —  The  education  department  has  received  during  the  school  year  98  ap- 
plications on  behalf  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales.  Sioce  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing pensions  was  resumed,  in  1875,  the  department  has  dealt  with  437  applications, 
and  has  awarded  16  pensions  of  301.,  99  of  257.,  and  151  of  20Z.,  and  41  grataities  to 
Che  amount  of  1,7707. 
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Compulsory  education. — The  act  of  1880,  passed  jast  ten  years  after  the  principle  of 
direct  compulsion  was  first  somewhat  timidly  introdaced,  completes  the  work,  so  far 
as  legislation  is  concerned.  By  it  direct  compulsion  is  made  universal,  and  the  whole^ 
population  now  comes  under  l^e  operation  of  compulsory  hy  laws. 

Education  in  London, — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual  address  on  the 
board's  work,  read  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the  school  board  for  London,  at 
the  regular  meeting,  September  30,  1880 : 

The  school  board  for  London  was  constituted  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  so  that  tei^ 
years  have  now  elapsed ;  and  the  completion  of  the  decade  affords  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity for  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  elementaiy  education  in  the  metropolis 
now  and  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  elemental  education  act.  The 
population  of  the  elementary  school  class,  between  the  ages  of  3  and  13,  is  at  present 
740,577.  besides  65,640  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14,  many  of  whom  may  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  under  the  act  of  1876.  In  1871  there  was  accommodation  in 
all  for  262,259  children,  or  39.4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  of  school  age. 
At  midsummer  last  the  denominational  schools  had  provision  for  269,469  children,  or 
8,000  more  than  in  1871,  while  we  had  provided  for  225,236,  giving  a  total  accommo- 
dation for  494,705  out  of  a  present  child  population  of  740,577,  or  66.8  per  cent.  Thus 
we  have  now  seats  for  two  out  of  every  three  children  needing  elementary  education. 
The  average  attendance  has  risen  in  the  voluntary  schools  from  173.406  at  the  end  of 
1871  to  18^706  at  midsummer  last,  at  which  latter  date  our  schools  showed  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  192,995.  This  average  daily  attendance  in  the  efiQcient  ele- 
mentanr  schools  of  London  of  373,701  children,  as  compared  with  the  174,301  at  the 
end  of  1871,  has  been  attained  through  the  exercise  of  our  compulsory  powers. 

Instruction  in  cookery  is  now  given  in  10  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
school  board  for  London.  The  cookery  lessons  are  all  well  attended.  Both  parents- 
and  children  continue  to  appreciate  the  cooking  instruction.  The  cooked  food  has 
sold  well;  869  pupils  finished  a  complete  course  during  the  term  ending  September, 
1880. 

Science  and  art  BohooU, — The  numbers  of  persons  who  during  1879  attended  the  various, 
schools  of  science  and  art,  in  connection  with  the  science  and  art  department,  were  as 
follows:  In  science,  59,519  attended  science  schools,  as  against  57,230  in  1878.  The 
numbers  of  schools  examined  were  1,355,  comprising  4,564  different  classes,  from  which 
34,111  students  came  up  for  examination.  The  numbers  receiving  instruction  in  art 
were  795,444,  being  an  increase  upon  the  previous  year  of  67,570.  At  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington,  the  number  of  students  was  824.  The  total 
number  of  schools  of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  146,  and  the  number  of  students- 
in  these  schools  and  other  branch  classes  was  29,191.  In  elementary  day  schoola 
drawing  was  taught  in  4,489  schools  to  725,129  children,  and  541,729  were  examined 
in  1879.  The  total  amount  of  grants  in  aid  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  elementary 
schools  was  34,0572. 

Women*$  colleges  and  achooU, — Examinations  (higher,  local,  and  degree)  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  attainments  of  women  over  18  years  of  age  by  the  Uni* 
versities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London  (which  admits  women  to  all  its  de- 
grees), Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dublin.  The  following  colleges  are  expressly 
intended  for  the  education  of  women:  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1873 f 
Newnham  Hall,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1875;  Alexandra  College,  Dublin;  Queen'a 
College,  London,  and  Bedford  College,  London. 

Univereitiee  in  the  United  Kingdom  granting  degrees, — (1)  University  of  Oxford,  first 
charter  gpranted  by  Henry  III ;  number  of  colleges,  25 ;  number  of  professors,  43  f 
members  of  convocation,  5,212 ;  undergraduates,  2,814 ;  members  on  books,  9,986. 

(2)  University  of  Cambridge,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  though  its  first  au- 
thentic charter  dates  firom  the  time  of  Henry  III ;  number  of  colleges,  17 ;  number 
of  professors,  36 ;  number  of  the  senate,  6,066 ;  undergraduates,  2,497 ;  members  on 
books,  10,593. 

(3)  University  of  Durham,  founded  1832.  The  number  of  professors,  readers,  and 
lecturers  is  7;  number  of  students,  204. 

(4)  University  of  London,  founded  1837.    The  University  of  London  is  of  a  thoroughly 
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^osinopoliUm  and  uDsectariaii  charaoier,  and  grants  degrees  in  art,  medicine,  law, 
and  science  to  all  candidates  who  can  pass  the  requisite  examinations.  Certificates 
for  d^^rees  are  received  from  all  medical  schools  and  all  other  nniversities  and  col- 
leges.   There  are  51  examiners  and  12  assistant  examiners. 

(5)  Yictoria  University,  fonnded  1879.  The  centre  of  this  newly  formed  northern 
tmiversity  is  Owens  College,  Manchester,  founded  1851  and  incorporated  1871 ;  hnt 
other  colleges,  such  as  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  and  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science, 
at  Leeds,  also  helong  to  the  nniversity. 

(6)  University  of  Edinburgh,  founded  1582.  Degrees  are  granted  by  this  ancient 
university  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  3,172  in  1880. 

(7)  University  of  Glasgow,  founded  in  1451.  Degrees  are  gpranted  in  the  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  number  of  professors  is  28,  and  the  number  of 
students,  2,292. 

(8)  University  of  Aberdeen,  incorporated  in  1860,  although  the  foundations  of  the 
colleges  constituting  the  university  are  of  ancient  date.  Degrees  are  granted  in  arts, 
divinity,  and  medicine.    The  number  of  students  is  714. 

(9)  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  founded  in  1411.  There  are  two  colleges  comprised 
within  the  university,  viz,  the  United  College  and  St.  Mary's  College.  The  senatus 
academicus  consists  of  15  professors.  The  number  of  the  general  council  is  1,568,  and 
of  students  167  in  the  faculty  of  arts  and  30  in  that  of  divinity.  Degrees  are  granted 
in  arts,  medicine,  and  divinity. 

(10)  University  of  Dublin,  founded  in  1591.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  university,  which  grants  degrees  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  arts, 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  The  constitution  of  Trinity  College  is  represented 
by  a  provost,  7  senior  fellows,  24  Junior  fellows,  70  scholars,  10  non-foundation  scholars, 
and  30  sizars.  The  university  senate  consists  of  418  masters  and  doctors.  There  are 
over  30  professors,  and  the  number  of  students  is  1,730. 

(11)  The  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  founded  in  1880.  The  charter  gives  power 
to  examine  for,  and  after  examination  to  confer,  all  such  degrees  as  can  be  conferred 
in  or  by  any  other  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  degrees  or  other  distinctions  in 
theology  excepted.  Degrees  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  Within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  charter  of  this  university  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
dissolved,  its  property  being  transferred  to  the  Royal  University. 

(12)  The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  founded  in  1850,  consists  of  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  grants  degrees  to  members  of  these 
colleges.  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  has  18  professors  and  500  students ;  Galway,  6  pro- 
fessors and  167  students ;  and  Cork,  17  professors  and  285  students. 

(13)  CUitholic  University,  Dublin,  founded  in  1854,  includes  faculties  of  medicine, 
law,  theology,  philosophy,  letters,  and  science. 

CoUege$  not  auikoriged  to  grant  degrees, —  Of  this  class  there  are  in  the  United  King- 
dom 7  general  colleges,  125  theological  colleges,  belonging  to  20  different  denomina- 
ti<Mis,  and  a  large  number  of  medical,  military,  and  higher  technical  schools. 

6.  8ooTLA2n>:  Population,  3,681,202.    Capital,  Edinburgh  i  popnlation,  216, 14S. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  in 
Scotland  for  the  year  1880 : 

Elementary  9chooU.^lTi  the  year  ending  September,  1880,  the  inspectors  visited  3,056 
day  schools  to  which  annual  gprants  were  made,  coDtaining  3,377  departments  under 
separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  602,054  pupils,  or  about  one-sixth 
of  the  estimated  population.  There  were  on  the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names 
of  534,428  chUdren,  of  whom  113,213  were  under  7  years  of  age,  380,928  were  between 
7  and  13,  25,419  were  between  13  and  14,  and  14,868  were  above  14.  Of  these  pupils, 
470,561  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination,  while  404,618  were,  on  an  average,  in 
daily  attendance  throughout  the  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  1872: 


Yean. 


1872. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


Estimated  population 

Number  of  Bchoolt  inspected 

Departments: 

Day 

Night 

Accommodation : 

Day  schools 

Night  schools 

Present  at  inspection : 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholars 

Average  attendance: 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholars 

Number  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant 

PupU 

Studying  at  training  colleges  . 


3,495,214 
1,979 

2,133 


281,688 


3,593.929 
3,011 

3,290 
251 

563,481  . 
3,237  I 


225.300 
2,641 

I 
213,649  ' 
3,653 

I 
2,566 


3,642 
729 


3,628,065  I 
3,019  j 

3, 313  ^ 

2n  ; 

i 
585,629 
2,724  I 


3, 061, 292 
3,064 

3,377 
277 

602,054 
1,361 


43P,  021 

447,801  ) 

470, 581 

12,911 

13, 743 

14,80» 

377, 257 

385, 109 

404.618 

13, 123 

13,799 

14,297 

4,953 

5,149 

5,330 

2F8 

357 

444 

4,883 

4.648 

4.682 

1,039 

970 

892 

c.  Irelaxd:  Population,  5,317,416.  Capital,  Dublin;  population,  314,666. 
The  number  of  primary  schools  is  on  the  increase,  there  being  7,590  schools  in  ope- 
ration in  1880,  showing  an  increase  of  68  schools  over  the  previous  year.  The  pupils- 
on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  numbered  1,083,020;  the  daily  average  attendauce  was 
468,557.  The  average  attendance  for  IS80  exceeded  that  for  1879  by  33,r>03  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  schools  showing  a  mixed  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  and  solely  under  Protestant  teachers  was  1,273,  attended  by  153,051  pupils; 
2,804  schools,  with  a  mixed  attendance  of  401,688  pupils,  were  solely  in  charge  of 
Roman  Catholic  teachers ;  and  98  schools,  with  a  mixed  attendance  of  22,503  pupils, 
were  in  charge  conjointly  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Of  3,331 
schools  showing  an  unmixed  attendance,  552  were  in  charge  of  Protestant  teachers 
and  2,779  were  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Greece,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  19,941  square  miles;  population,  1,679,775.    Capital,  Athens; 

population,  68,677. 

Following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  L'instruction  publique  chez  les  Grecs,  par  G.  Chas- 
siotis,  Paris,  1881 : 

The  total  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Greece  was  1,172  in  1878-79.  Of 
this  number,  1,035  were  for  boys  and  137  for  girls.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was 
1,292,  viz,  1,117  males  and  175  females,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  79,448,  viz, 
67,108  boys  and  12,340  girls.  The  total  expenditure  for  these  schools  was  §322,400. 
The  total  number  of  private  elementary  schools  was  276,  viz,  164  for  boys  and  112  for 
girls.  The  number  of  teachers  was  295,  and  the  number  of  pupils  11,092,  viz,  6,740 
boys  and  4,352  girls.  Besides  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools,  there  are 
110  lower  elementary  schools,  with  110  teachers  and  3,500  pupils ;  6  industrial  schools 
(3  for  boys  and  3  for  girls),  with  23  teachers  and  510  pupils;  and  11  adult  schools,  with 
36  teachers  and  1,000  pupils. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1878-79,  167  Hellenic  schools,  with  358 
teachers  and  8,728  pupils;  22  gymnasia,  with  162  teachers  and  3,214  pupils;  U  non- 
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classical  secondary  schools,  with  20  teachers  and  269  pupils;  and  30  private  secondary 
schools  (22  for  boys  and  8  for  girls),  with  1,310  pupils,  viz,  850  boys  and  460  girls. 

For  superior  education  Greece  has  a  university  (at  Athens),  with  54  professors  and 
1,352  students,  and  a  polytechnic  school,  with  23  professors  and  582  students. 

ITALT,  ooBstitutioiuJ  monarcby:  Area,  114,286  square  miles;  popnlatioii,  2S,209,620.    Capital,  Borne; 
population,  238,663.    Minister  of  public  instruotdon,  F.  De  Sanctis. 

The  comprehensive  scheme,  submitted  in  1879  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
of  founding  schools  for  girls  of  the  same  order  as  the  lyceums  for  boys  has  fallen  to 
the  ground  for  the  present,  owing  partly  to  want  of  funds  in  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  municipalities,  and  still  more  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils.  It  is  probable  that  the  project  was  premature,  the  ordinary  school  education 
not  being  as  yet  sufficiently  spread  to  create  the  want  for  more  advanced  study.  Italy 
has  the  very  best  intentions,  but  limited  means.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  is  rapidly 
increasing  the  Catholic  schools  with  the  millions  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Fifty  papal  schools  have  been  founded  within  one  year  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  Italian  Liberal  Education  Society  has  established  a  social  science  school  at 
Flon*nce,  whose  object  it  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  diplomatic  service  and  for 
other  higher  positions  in  the  state  administration.  The  school  is  liberally  supported 
by  donations  from  wealthy  citizens.  One  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  has  gained 
the  first  place  in  the  diplomatic  examination  at  Rome. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  education  in  Italy  is  based  on  receut 
official  and  other  authentic  sources : 

Introductory  remarks, —  Numerous  contradictory  newspaper  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  concerning  the  true  condition  of  education  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  fur  as  to  assert  that  Italy  has  not  only  made  no 
progress  in  education  since  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  union,  but  that  the  schools 
formerly  prospering  \mder  the  several  smaller  governments  of  the  peninsula  have 
either  been  closed  or  are  in  a  lamentable  condition.  Official  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  but  they  failed  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  educational 
affairs.  This  omission  has  at  last  been  supplied.  The  Bureau  has  received  an  elabo- 
rate and  concise  report  prepared  by  the  Direzione  della  fctatistica  generale  del  regno, 
and  entitled  **Stati8tica  della  istruzione  elementare  pubblica  o  privata  in  Italia, 
Roma,  1831." 

A  brief  statement  concerning  Italy  In  general,  and  her  school  legislation  in  partic- 
ular, will  not  bo  out  of  place  here,  and  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  abstract  of 
the  above-named  statistical  report. 

Italy  has  long  been  the  cradle  of  the  fine  arts,  and  she  possessed  universities  long 
before  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  University  of  Bologna  was  founded  in  1119, 
and  that  of  Modeua  iu  IIGO.  Florence  and  Rome  are  celebrated  for  their  galleries  of 
sculptures  and  paintings.  Florence  is  the  native  city  of  Dante,  Giotto,  Macchiavelli, 
Amerigo  Vespucci  (after  whom  America  was  named),  Michael  Angelo,  and  Cellini. 

The  present  constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the  Statute  fondamentale  del 
regno,  granted  on  March  4,  1843,  by  King  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects. 
According  to  this  charter  the  executive  power  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  King  and 
is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible  ministers,  while  the  legislative  authority 
rests  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  chambers,  an  upper 
one,  the  senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  educational 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is, 
nominally,  the  ruling  state  religion ;  but  many  acts  of  the  legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  church  and 
clergy  entirely  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  government  and  secured  perfect  religious 
freedom  to  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  exceptiou.  About  thirty  million  dol- 
lars are  voteil  annually  by  ParLament  for  educational  purposes. 
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The  law  of  November  13,  1859|  is  still  to-day  the  fondamental  law  of  public  in- 
stmction,  although  some  amendments  have  been  made  ftom  time  to  time.  In  1877 
(July  17)  a  law  was  passed  making  primary  education  obligatory  for  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  10.  Each  commune  is  compelled  to  establish  public  primary 
schools.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  in  nearly  all  the  public  schools.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  optional.  This  proyision  has  induced  the  Pope  to  compel  the  priests  to  estab- 
lish separate  church  schools  in  every  parish.  He  himself  has  established  50  church 
schools  in  Rome  within  one  year. 

The  salaries  of  Italian  teachers  are  very  low.  They  range  between  (110  and  (260 
a  year.  Female  teachers  receive  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  male  teachers.  In 
1876  the  average  salary  for  male  and  female  teachers  was  |120.  Several  of  the  rapidly 
succeeding  ministers  of  public  instruction  (there  have  been  thirty-eight  ministers  since 
November  30, 1847)  have  promised  a  reform  in  this  respect,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
yet.  The  Italian  finances  are  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and,  even  with  the  large 
amounts  of  money  derived  firom  the  sale  of  convents  and  other  church  property,  the 
public  treasury  seems  to  remain  empty.  A  large  standing  army  absorbs  the  best 
part  of  the  public  moneys,  and  as  long  as  this  has  to  be  continued  it  wHl  be  difficult 
to  obtain  money  for  schools  and  teachers.  The  educational  expenditure  per  capita 
of  the  population  amounts  to  11  cents,  while  the  military  expenditure  amounts  to 
|i.56  per  capita. 

The  budget  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1881  amounts  to 
27,927,212  lire  (1  lira =19.3  cents).  Of  this  amount,  the  minister  and  his  staff  get 
592,426  lire,  the  school  inspectors  110,000  lire,  the  17  royal  universities  7,421,681  lire, 
the  royal  libraries  553,362  lire,  the  scientific  academies  654,497  lire,  the  schools  of 
music  268,454  lire,  the  art  galleries  727,608  lire,  the  classical  secondary  schools 
3,829,393  lire,  the  technical  schools  3,076,702  lire,  the  primary  schools  only  2,690,892 
lire,  the  normal  schools  1,017,780  lire,  the  female  high  schools  72,225  lire,  and  the 
rest  is  absorbed  by  miscellaneous  items. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  primary  education  seems  to  be  considered  of 
subordinate  value,  and  that  more  liberal  provisions  are  made  for  the  universities,  the 
schools  of  music,  the  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  the  art  galleries.  It  is 
evident  that  the  small  amount  of  2,690,892  lire  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  suitable 
primary  education  for  a  school  population  of  nearly  5,000,000. 

St€iH$Ho$, — Illiteracy  in  Italy  in  1861  and  1871,  according  to  the  official  censuses, 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  A,  showing  the  number  ofiUiteratet  in  1861. 


Censns  of  1861. 

Age. 

Population,  a 

nutentes. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total 

Hales. 

Fenudes. 

Total 

Under  5  yean 

1,494.564 
1,688.787 
1,897,924 
9,402,672 
7,763,886 
6.865,981 
10,897,236 

1,465,127 
1,589.430 
1,438,209 
9,414,971 
7,825,621 
6.867,811 
10,880,098 

2,950,691 
8,228,237 
2,856,133 
18,817,643 
15,689.406 
12,783,292 
21,777,834 

1,486,842 
1,296,214 
938,187 
6,402,896 
5,106,182 
4,168,045 
7,889,288 

1.459,145 
1,858,022 
1, 102, 710 
7,651,818 
6.298,296 
5,190,686 
9,110,468 

2,945,987 
2,654,236 
2,040,847 
14,063.714 
U,  899, 478 
9,858,681 
16,999.701 

From  5  to  12  Teftn 

From  12  to  19  Tears 

Five  yean  and  more 

Twelve  yean  and  more 

Nineteen  yean  and  men  .... 
Yarioos  agea.... 

aSxclnsive  of  the  pnsent  province  of  Bome  and  of  Venice. 
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Census  of  167L 

Ag.. 

Population. « 

lUiteifttes. 

ICales. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

finder  5  yf)wro.>-** 

1, 570, 775 
2,020,685 
1,601.642 

11,901,486 
9,660,578 
8,078,781 

18,472.218 

1,525,874 
1,955.877 
1.821.208 

11.603,218 
0,647,541 
8,09«,885 

18,828,692 

8,098,449 
8,978,542 
8,823,048 
28,704,858 
19,726,114 
18,105,088 
26,601,154 

1,588,158 
1,540,456 
1.071,569 
7,485,663 
5.925,226 
4,653,839 
9.081,838 

1.521,685 
1,590,830 
1,288,876 
9.000,091 
7,409,481 
8,170^788 
10,521,958 

8. 088. 018 

From  6  to  12  yean 

8,181,085 

Fram  12  to  19  tmm.......... 

2, 810. 267 

FiTft  Tnars md  mora. ,,,,,*-.- 

16.485,774 

TireWe  yean  and  mora 

maeteen  yean  and  mora  — 
^arU*n«»  acea 

18,884,888 
11,024,422 
19,558,792 

aPopnlatlon  of  the  whole  kingdom  after  the  annexation  of  the  papal  states. 
Proportion  of  illiteraoff  in  1861  and  1871. 


Census  of  1681. 

Census  of  1871. 

Age. 

Number  of  ffliterates  for  every  100 
inhabitants. 

Number  of  illiterates  for  every  100 
inhabitanto. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Both 
sexes. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Both 
sexes. 

Fran  5  to  12  yean ........... 

79 
87 
85 
72 

85 
76 
81 
84 

82 
71 
78 
76 

78 
59 
80 
87 

61 
88 
77 
79 

79 

F^om  12  to  19  yean 

Various  ages 

84 
88 
78 

rUiterate  oonecripte, — The  following  table  8how8  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
each  100  conscripts  bom  between  1845  and  1858 : 


According   to 
theexamina* 
tlon- 

Bom  in  the  year— 

ji 

1 

is 

5 

On  leaving  the  army. 

1645 

88 
82 
81 
58 
57 
54 
53 
53 
54 
52 
54 
53 
53 

40  ]  Period  during  which 

1848 * 

88 
89 
88 
85 
84 
81 
80 
57 
57 
55 
55 
54 
53 

40  >     education  was  op« 

1847 

35  1      tional. 

1848 

15 

1849 

1850 •* 

1661 

1852 

Period  during  which 

1868 

>     education  was  ob- 

1854 • 

Ugatory. 

1855 

1858 

1657 

1858 
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The  followiitg  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  con- 
tract : 


Yeais. 

Of   eTery  100    persons 
married  were  unable 
to  sign  the  marriage 
contract— 

1 
1 

1 

J§ 

1866a 

69.46 
69.51 
68.67 
70.24 
68.01 
67.28 
65.75 
66.22 
64.43 
64.54 
62.65 
62.23 
69.28 
59.16 

59.96 
69.93 
5&91 
6L01 
58.54 
67.73 
66.22 
66.56 
54.48 
54.32 
52.85 
6L78 
4^49 
4&07 

7a  97 

lS67a 

79.  Oi^ 

1868a 

78.48 

1869a 

79.46 

1870a 

77.48 

1871a 

76.73 

1872 

75.28 

1873 

75.88 

1874 

74.37 

1875 

74.76 

1876 

72.95 

1877 

72.60 

1878 

70.07 

1879 

70.24 

a  Exclasive  of  the  prorinoe  of  Borne. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  pupile, — The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  since  1861 : 


School  year. 

Number  of  pnpils. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1861-'62a 

1,  OOP,  674 
1, 109. 224 
1, 174, 743 
1.213,870 
1,409,407 
1,484,532 
1,673,359 
1,604,978 
1,722,947 
1,797,796 
1,841.980 
1,895,754 
1,931,617 
2,002,709 
2, 057, 977 

679,550 

626,589 

654,568 

686.298 

824,676 

869.477 

890.208 

908,623 

960,487 

993,320 

1, 009, 157 

1, 038, 695 

1, 054. 469 

1.079,927 

1,112,270 

429, 124 

1862-'63a 

482,635 
520, 175 
527, 572 
dai  731 

1863-'64a 

1865-'66a 

1866-'676 .* 

1867-'68ft 

615, 055 

1869-706 

683.151 

1870-71  fl 

696,358 

1871-'72c 

762, 460 

1872-'73fl 

804,476 

1873-*74o 

832.823 

ie74_75c 

857, 059 

Ie75-76c 

877,148 

1877-780 

1878-'79c 

922.782 
945,707 

a  Without  Venice  and  Homo. 


b  Inclosive  of  Venice  and  wlthoat  Romo. 
cTbe  whole  kingdom. 
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Proportion  of  pupils  to  the  population. 


Sobool  year. 


lBei-*68 
lB02-'63 
1863-'64 
188S-*M 
18W-07 
1887-'68 

1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1877-^78 
1878-79 


Kamber  of  every 
100    inbabitaota 

n 

1 
III 

4.63 

86.85^ 

&.09 

40.52 

6.89 

42.92 

5.57 

44.35 

S.43 

43.01 

5.72 

45.30 

6.06 

4a  02^ 

5.98 

47.58 

6.43 

51.08 

6.71 

53.30 

6.87 

54.61 

7.07 

56.21 

7.21 

57.27 

7.47 

59. 36- 

7.68 

61.01 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  different  grades  of  public  and  private 
day  schools  and  the  nnmber  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  these  schools  from  1861-62  to 
187^79: 


Infant  schoola. 

Elementary  day  acbools. 

Public. 

Private. 

Scboolyeara. 

i 

is 
i 

i 

Y 

J 

i 

Number  of  pu- 
pils. 

1 

1 

B 

Nnmber  of 
papila. 

1 

1 

1 

1861-'62a 

1 

21.353 
23,340 
24,999 

21,050 
23.680 
25,009 

527,729 
574,421 
597,202 

357. 423 

7  137i  7  193 

51, 8i:i 

52, 1C8 
67,366 

71, 701 

Id62-'63a  

i 

408,915,  6,082j  7,741 
440,627   6,805  9,254 

73,720 
79,548 

l£6^>'C4a 

) 

l^64-'65a 

1 

IS65-*66a 

1 

25,682 

26,019 

630,230 
766,117 
806,349 

468  491  R^^  <f  -^1 

56,068 
58,559 
63,128 

59, 081 

ld66-*676 

515,320 
543  717 

69,411 

1567-'63& 

29,909 

30,430 

fl  41i    7  B71 

71, 338 


ie68-'e96 

1869-70& 

81,225 
32,782 
83,656 
34,786 
35,683 
38.062 
38,255 

32,132 
33,290 
84,809 
85,462 
86.898 
36,995 
37,623 

825,249 
843,734 
881,371 

602,910  7,075  8,159 
614,850  6,876  7,684 

AAl  410    R  IRT    0111 

64,959 
64,888 
79,116 
80,247 
77,240 
88,756 
87, 152 

80, 211 

1970-71» ' 

81,506 
98,041 

ICTUTSc ' 

ie^-73c 

l873-74« 

1,008 

130,801 

913,073  708,846J  7,892J  8,968 
931,911  725,8771  7,687  9,198 
949,939  743, 86l'  8,952  9,764 
967  817   755  352   0- 1M   Q.AKi 

95,630 
106,946 

18:4-75e ' 

1  113.198 
121,796^ 

1875-76C 1 

l«76-77c 

)  1,887. 

147,978 
175,518 
183,809 

l8n.78o 

1878-'79« 

1,M3 
1,566 

3,7-29 
j  8,752 

39,702 
41,108 

89,702 
41.108 

1,006,418  824,331 
1,048,801  853,479 

7.906  7,906 
7.422  7,422 

1    73,509 
1    63,469 

98.451 
92,228 

a  Wilhont  Venice  and  tbe  province  of  Rome.  b  "Witbont  the  province  of  Borne. 

cTbe  wbole  kingdom. 
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Adult  ichooU.^The  following  table  shows  the  nambeT  of  adult  schools  in  1877-^ 
4ind  in  1878-^9: 


School  yean. 


Week  da  J  adult  schooU 

Knmber 

Number  of  teaohert. 
If  amber  of  pupils: 

Malea 

Females 

^Sunday  adnlt  achools: 

Number 

Number  of  teaohert. 
Number  of  pupils: 

Kales 

Females 


21,  IM 
191,245 


The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  female  boarding  schools  (convitti  fern- 
tninili) : 


School  years. 


N'umber  of  schools.. 
2f  umber  of  teachers 
Number  of  pupils. . 


Malta,  British  colony:  Area,  115  square  miles;  population,  119,084. 

90,000. 


Capital,  Yaletta ;  population 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  an  official  report  published  in  1880 : 

In  1838  only  three  elementary  schools  were  supported  by  the  government,  one  at 
Valetta,  one  at  Senglea,  and  one  at  Gozo.  There  were  728  children  at  the  schools 
of  Yaletta  and  Senglea,  and  at  Qozo  the  attendance  was  reported  to  be  inconsiderable. 
The  total  amount  spent  at  that  time  upon  elementary  education  was  400Z.  a  year.  In 
1844  there  were  24  government  primary  schools  in  Malta  and  4  in  Qozo,  besides  anight 
school  for  adults  in  Zabbar  and  an  industrial  school  for  poor  orphans  in  Florian,  30 
.schools  in  all.  In  1880  the  government  institutions  consisted  of  1  university,  with  168 
students ;  2  lyceums,  with  474  pupils ;  1  secondary  school  for  girls,  with  137  pupils; 
1  secondary  school  for  boys  at  Gozo,  with  40  pupils ;  63  primary  schools  in  Malta,  with 
7,006  pupils  (3,347  boys  and  3,659  girls),  and  16  primary  schools  in  Gozo,  with  740  pu- 
pils (356  boys  and  384  gbrls)^ total,  84  institutions,  with  8,565  pupils,  4,385  boys  and 
4,180  girls. 

Besides  the  educational  establishments  of  the  government,  there  are  in  Malta  and 
Oozo  125  private  schools  or  seminaries,  attended  by  about  2,710  pupils.  These  private 
institutions  comprise  the  archbishop's  ecclesiastical  seminary;  the  bishop's  semlnary 
-at  Gozo;  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  8t.  Julian ;  a  few  intermediate  schools  at  Yaletta;  three 
boarding  and  day  schools  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  8t.  Joseph,  and 
the  Sisters  of  the  Gk>od  Shepherd,  respectively ;  a  large  primary  school  under  the  Au- 
gnstinian  Fathers  in  Yaletta;  and  about  100  "adventure''  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  18  pupils  each. 

The  course  of  insti notion  in  the  public  elementary  schools  for  boys  includes  reading 
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in  Halteae,  Italiftn,  and  English,  writing,  arithmetio,  catechism  and  sacred  history, 
geography,  elements  of  practical  geometry,  elements  of  botany,  vocal  mnslc,  and  gym- 
nastics. In  the  girls'  schools  the  course  embraces  reading  in  Maltese,  Italian,  and 
English,  writing,  arithmetic,  catechism  and  sacred  history,  geography,  needlework, 
and  Tocal  music.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  in  public  primary  schools 
is  246. 

5RHBBLA3n>e,  ooDttitational  moiurohy:  Are»»  20,527  aqiiAre  miles  t  population,  4,087,010.    Cftpitelr 
Tho Hagnef  popnlAtion,  114,08S.    Kiiiiflter  of  tho interior,  W,  Six. 

The  Yerslag  van  den  staat  der  hooge-,  middelbare  en  lagere  scholen  in  het  Koning- 
njjk  der  Nederlanden  over  1879-1880  gives  the  following  account  of  the  condition  of 
education  in  the  Netherlands  in  1879-^80: 

VniveniiieB. — Important  changes  in  the  management  of  the  universities  have  not 
takeo  place  during  the  year.  Among  the  three  state  universities  Leyden  leads  in  th& 
number  of  students,  with  485 ;  Utrecht  follows,  with  403 ;  and  Groningen  comes  last,, 
with  202.  In  the  newly  created  University  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  a  provincial  and 
municipal  institution  receiving  a  limited  state  subsidy,  the  number  of  students  was  57T 
in  ISTd-'dO,  or  92  more  than  the  highest  number  of  students  in  a  state  university. 

TdbU  showing  the  number  of  BtudenU  in  each  faculty  in  1879. 


CTniTenities. 


PftCultiMOf— 


1. 


I* 


I 


TTnirenitkt  entirely  tapported  by  the  state  t 

Leydsn 

XTtrwOit 

Orooincen 

Total 

Prorlndal  and  mnnioipal  nnirenlty : 

Amsterdam 

Grand  total 


20 
180 
25 


224 
87 
55 


158 
80 
80 


485- 

40^^ 
202* 


284 


22 


8M 


45 


827 


843 


00 


77 


1,00(^ 


57r 


250 


411 


070 


184 


130 


l,8«r 


Since  the  above  statistics  were  published  the  number  of  students  has  increased 
considerably,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


StatUiics  of  Dutch  univereities  in  lQSO-^61. 

Nomber  of  students. 

Eionlties. 

i 

1 

1 

O 

H 

Law 

00 
810 
10 
41 
80 

448 
187 
85 
54 
45 

155 
130 
100 
20 
40 

05 
124 
28 
25 
28 

788^ 

Mtdldn*.... ,...      .     . 

757 

TheoloffT... 

272 

Literataie 

140 

202 

Total 

540 

700 

560 

800 

2.16^ 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  faculties  of  law  and  medioine  draw  the 
largest  ntimber  of  pnpils  in  the  Netherlands,  while  in  nearly  all  the  other  conntries  of 
Europe  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  natural  sciences  have  the  largest  attendance. 
In  the  Netherlands  there  is  a  great  demand  for  physicians  and  lawyers  for  the  numer- 
ous colonial  possessions  of  that  country,  and  this  induces  many  young  men  to  choose 
these  professions  in  preference  to  others  which  are  overcrowded. 

SckooU  of  theology, —The  total  number  of  special  schools  of  theology  is  13,  of  which 
5  are  Protestant,  6  Roman  Catholic,  1  Old  Catholic,  and  1  Israelitish.  The  number  of 
fitndents  is  not  given. 

Secondary  8chooU. —  Under  this  heading  the  Hollanders  class  the  gymnasia,  the 
progynmasia,  the  burgher  schools,  the  higher  burgher  schools,  the  higher  industrial 
schools,  the  secondary  schools  for  girls,  the  agricultural  schools,  the  polytechnic 
school,  the  naval  schools,  the  deaf-mute  schools,  the  school  of  midwifery,  and  the  school 
of  veterinary  surgery. 

Oymnasia  and  progymnasia, —  The  number  of  gymnasia  is  24,  and  that  of  progymnasia 
^.  These  29  institutions  had  308  teachers  and  1,676  pupils  in  1879-^80.  About  one- 
half  of  the  expenditure  of  these  schools  is  derived  firom  state  subsidies  and  the  other 
half  from  tuition  fees. 

Burgher  BchooU, — The  number  of  these  schools  is  36,  the  minority  ot  which  have 
been  established  since  1864.  Nearly  all  these  schools  are  gratuitous  evening  schools  for 
young  men  engaged  during  the  day.  In  December,  1879,  these  schools  had  4,380 
pnpils  against  4,313  in  December,  1878.  Of  the  4,380  pupils  in  1879, 4,078  had  already 
selected  a  trade. 

Higher  burgher  schools, — In  December,  1879,  the  total  number  of  higher  burgher 
schools  was  55,  of  which  18  belonged  to  the  state  and  37  to  the  municipalities.  Of 
these  55  institutions,  33  had  a  course  of  five  or  six  years,  3  of  four  years,  and  19  of 
three  years.  The  tuition  fees  range  between  f  15  and  $30  a  year.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  of  these  schools  was  4,140  and  the  number  of  professors  614^ 

Secondary  echooUfor  girU, — The  existing  secondary  schools  for  girls  have  all  been 
•established  since  1867.  They  are  all  communal  institutions  receiving  subsidies  from 
the  state  and  the  provinces.  The  total  number  of  these  schools  is  11.  Their  course 
of  instruction  extends  over  five  years,  and  the  tuition  fees  range  between  $25  and  $30 
a  year.  The  number  of  pupils  was  852  in  December,  1879,  against  769  in  the  previous 
year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  religion,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  natural 
sciences,  chemistry,  botany,  zodlogy,  science  of  government,  geography,  history, 
Dutch,  German,  French,  English,  book-keeping,  drawing,  lesthetics,  needlework,  and 
psychology. 

Schools  of  agriculture, — For  agricultural  education  Holland  has  a  state  school  of 
agriculture,  at  Wageningen,  with  67  students,  a  private  school  of  horticulture,  at 
Watergraafsmeer,  with  22  students,  and  several  other  institutions  established  by 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies. 

The  polytechnic  school,— The  polytechnic  school  had  314  pupils  in  1879-'80,  of  whom 
■9  were  females. 

Naval  schools, — A  naval  power  like  HollaDd  has  naturally  a  number  of  good  naval 
schools  for  the  training  of  officers  and  seamen.  In  1879-*60  the  number  of  these  schools 
was  11,  with  27  professors  and  441  students.  Five  of  these  schools  belong  to  the  state 
^nd  6  to  municipalities  receiving  state  aid. 

Deaf -mute  and  hlxnd  schools, —  The  deaf-mute  schools  are  situated  at  Groningeu  (es- 
tablished in  1790),  with  19r>  inmates;  Rotterdam,  with  115  inmates;  and  Gestel,  with 
138  inmates.  For  the  education  of  the  blind  there  is  an  institution  at  Amsterdam, 
with  65  inmates. 

Elementary  schools, — The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  was  3,852  in  ld79-'80, 
gainst  3,826  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  3,852  schools  in  1879-*80,  2,750  were  pub- 
lic, 114  privato  receiving  subsidies,  and  988  private  rt'ceiving  no  subsidies.  The  pri- 
vate schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  various  religious  denominations  which  do 
not  approve  of  the  unsectarian  public  schools  established  by  law  of  August  17,  lt*78. 
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The  total  nnmbor  of  teachers  employed  in  public  and  private  elementary  schools 
was  13,293  in  1879-'60,  viz,  10,397  males  and  2,901  females.  As  the  total  number  of 
pnpils  of  elementary  schools  is  540,995,  there  are  41  pupils  for  every  teacher.  Of  the 
640,995  pupihi,  286,369  are  boys  and  254,626  girls.  The  total  population  in  De- 
cember, 1879,  was  4,037,010,  viz,  2,000,902  males  and  2,036,108  females.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-12)  in  the  same  year  was  517,654,  viz, 
259,201  b03rs  and  258,453  girls.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
number  of  children  In  the  elementary  schools  are  under  six  or  over  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  official  report  estimates  that  79,941  children  of  school-age — 32,005  boys 
and  47,936  girls — did  not  attend  school  in  December,  1879.  One-balf  of  the  pupils  in 
the  elementary  schools  (268,386)  received  gratuitous  instruction,  viz,  230,750  in  the 
public  schools  and  37,636  in  the  private  schools. 

Coii  of  edueaiUm. — The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenditure  for  education 
in  1879-^80: 


Expenditure  for— 

Contributed  by  the— 

TotaL 

State. 

Provinces. 

Communes. 

rrnfrAr»iH44 

FloHmJ 

1,175,011.33 

103,279.64 

1,006^604.83 

96,813.72 

11,886116 

1,228,857.30 

Florin$. 
10, 000. 00 

Florin*. 
259, 17a  06 
431,67&56 
1,089.375.38 

Florins. 
1, 444, 18L  39 

Higher  seoondary  scbools 

534, 958. 20 

30, 401. 50 

2, 125, 38L  71 

tJchool  of  Teterioary  surgery 

96,813.72 

School  of  midwifery 

11,886.16 

Jflwnfmtary BOrhoohi...... ......  .^ 

834,969.03 

6,903,706.14 

8,467,02L88 

Total 

8.620,052.90 

875.360.53 

8,683,929.15 

12,680,242.58 

>  Florin  =  40.2  cents. 

The  total  amount  derived  from  tuition  fees  amounted  to  1,819,343  florins  in  1879-'80, 
viz:  in  the  universities,  257,011  florins;  in  the  elementary  schools,  1,079,862  florins; 
and  the  rest  }n  secondary  and  special  schools. 

Normal  $okoola, — There  are  in  the  Netherlands  two  kinds  of  normal  schools,  viz : 
normal  schools  of  the  first  order  and  normal  schools  of  the  second  order.  The  former 
train  teachers  for  the  cities  and  the  latter  for  rural  districts.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  the  Dutch  language,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geom- 
etry, natural  sciences,  horticulture,  singing,  pedagogy,  drawing,  gymnastics,  German, 
French,  hygiene,  physiology,  anatomy,  and  needlework  for  girls. 

In  1879-'80  there  were  five  state  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  viz : 
's  Hertogenbosch,  with  146  students ;  Haarlem,  with  107  students ;  Groningen,  with 
115  students;  Middelburg,  with  80  students;  Deventer,  with  80  students;  and  Nij- 
megen,  with  20  students;  total,  548  students.  These  five  schools  cost  the  state 
328,262  florins  in  1879.  ^  Besides  the  state  normal  schools,  there  are  provincial  normal 
courses,  which  were  attended  by  2,384  male  and  733  female  students  in  1879-'80.  The 
total  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teacher  was,  therefore,  3,665 
in  1879-'80. 

PrUon  ac*ao7».— In  1879-'80  instruction  was  giv^n  in  39  prisons  to  20,131  inmates, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
all  except  686  inmates  were  able  to  read  and  write.  Libraries  are  connected  with 
all  the  prisons.    In  1879-'80,  15,990  volumes  were  issued  to  12,064  readers. 

Crhkes  and  infant  achooU, — The  total  number  of  creches  and  infant  schools  was 
771  in  187^-^80,  viz:  102  public  and  669  private.  The  public  institutions  had  18,964 
ehildrra  (9,637  boys  ai^  9,327  girls)  and  the  private  institutions  66,340  (30,469  boys  and 
35,880  girls),  which  gives  a  total  of  85,304,  against  83,718  in  the  previous  year.    The 
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total  number  of  teachers  was  2,503|  viz :  506  in  public  and  1,907  in  prirate  institu- 
tions. 

MiioeUaneouB  educational  items, — The  Dutch  association  for  the  promotion  of  nnsec- 
tarian  education  counts  at  present  413  local  committees.  The  collections  in  1879  in 
aid  of  existing  schools  amounted  to  about  |20,000. 

The  first  chamber  of  the  states  general  has  granted  the  amount  of  money  required 
by  the  government  for  the  execution  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  August  17,. 
1878.  This  law  has  been  the  cause  of  yiolent  discussions.  The  question  was  whether 
the  public  schools  should  retain  the  unsectarian  character  which  they  have  had  since 
1857,  or  whether  they  should  be  ehanged  to  denominational  schools.  The  provision* 
of  the  old  law  that  the  public  school,  though  unsectarian,  shall  at  the  same  time 
train  the  pupils  to  the  practice  of  every  social  and  Christian  virtue  is  retained  in  the 
new  law. 

The  educational  budget  for  1881  amounts  to  nearly  |2,200,000. 

It  is  calculated  that  among  the  strictly  rural  population  of  the  kingdom  one-fourtb 
of  the  grown-up  men  and  one-third  of  the  women  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Nearly  all  the  elementary  schools  in  some  agricultural  districts  are  deserted  every 
year  as  soon  as  the  work  in  the  fields  begins.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  retain  the 
children  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  by  arranging  school  festivals  for  them,  but 
the  out  door  work  seems  to  suit  them  better  than  the  school  routine.  The  only  rem- 
edy for  this  evil  is  a  compulsory  school  law. 

POBTUQAL,  constitatioiuJ  monmrohy :  Are»»  86, 510  square  milet ;  popnUtioii,  4,745, 124.   Capital,  Lisbon  p 

popnlation,  288,889. 

The  university  of  Coimbra  has  at  present  five  faculties,  vie :  theology,  with  11  pro- 
fessors; law,  with 21  professors;  medicine,  with  18 professors;  mathematics,  with  11 
professors ;  philosophy,  with  11  professors ;  total,  72  professors,  llie  total  number  of 
students  is  766,  viz:  41  in  theology,  364  in  law,  51  in  medicine,  116  in  oiathematics,  194 
in  philosophy. 

The  government  proposes  to  submit  to  the  chambers  a  bill  to  exclude  Jesuits  from 
all  grades  of  schools.  The  Jesuits  ikmscss  at  present  a  large  number  of  higher  institu« 
tions  of  learning,  chiefly  boarding  schools. 

Russia,  abaolnte  monarchy  :>  Area,  8,444, 7M  sqoare  mfleat  population,  85,085,045.  Capital,  St  Peters- 
barg{  popnladon,  667,028.   Acting  miniater  of  pnblio  inatroction,  Sahuoit 

Miecellaneous  eduoaiional  items, — The  number  of  students  of  Russian  military  schools 
is  11,300,  of  whom  8,800  are  boarders.  The  expenditure  of  these  schools  amounts  to 
$4,000,000  a  year. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  decreed  that  no  university  under  his  juria- 
diction  shall  henceforth  admit  a  student  who  is  married  and  that  students  who  get 
married  after  matriculation  shall  be  expelled. 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  extracts  from  a  Russian  jourual,  called  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher,  some  interesting  statistics  of  elementary  education  in  Russia. 
It  appears  that  of  all  children  in  St.  Petersburg  who  are  of  fit  age  for  school  only  41 
per  cent,  are  actually  being  taught.  There  are  30,000  children  in  St.  Petersburg  who 
go  to  no  school  whatever.  The  government  of  St.  Petersburg ~  that  is,  the  district  of 
which  St.  Petersburg  is  the  centre — is  still  worse  off.  Not  quite  25  per  cent,  of  the 
children  go  to  school.  In  the  Molbow  goveroment  the  percentage  is  only  15,  while  in 
the  city  of  Moscow  itself  it  falls  as  low  as  12.  In  the  Tambow  government  the  figurea 
are  7i  per  cent. ;  in  that  of  Poltowa,  7  per  cent.,  and  the  same  in  that  of  Samana.  In 
only  a  few  governments  is  the  percentage  apparently  higher.  In  Bessarabia  40  per 
cent,  of  the  children  go  to  school ;  in  Kazan,  30  per  cent. ;  in  Penza,  28  per  cent. 

>  F6r  the  latest  educational  statistios,  see  the  Beports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Sdnoation  for  1878  aaA 
1870. 
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Spaix,  ooBAtitiitional  inoxiaroby:^  Area,  182,758  square  miles;  population,  16,625,860.   Capital,  Madrid; 

population,  397,690. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  be  obligatory  in  Spain  from  July  1, 
1881.  The  school  authorities  have  therefore  requested  all  the  teachers  of  the  country 
to  double  their  zeal  in  familiarizing  their  pupils  with  this  system  at  once. 

Very  little  progress  appears  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 

SwEDKH,  ccpstitational  monarohy :  Area,  170,979  square  miles;  population,  4,878,001.    Capital,  Stock- 
holm; population.  173,433. 

Sweden  has  613,424  pupils  in  8,706  schools,  or  79  pupils  for  each  school. 

The  lower  chamber  has  requested  the  government  to  abolish  Latin  as  an  obligatory 
branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  secondary  schools.  Eighty-five  members  voted  for 
the  change  and  thirty-eight  against  it.  The  government  has  not  yet  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  chamber. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Northern  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Stockholm 
in  August,  1880.  About  5,000  educators  were  present.  The  King  himself  attended 
the  opening  meeting  and  the  meeting  on  the  following  day. 

A  report  on  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  kingdom  is  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration apd  will  doubtless  be  published  in  1881.  The  last  education  report  was  pub- 
lisbed  in  1876  and  translated  into  English,  in  view  of  its  use  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition in  Philadelphia. 

SwnzERLAXD,  federal  republio:*  Area,  15,233  square  miles;  population,  2,808,493.  Capital,  Berne ; 

population,  36,000. 

Miscellaneoiis  educational  items, — In  view  of  the  opinion  lately  expressed  by  eminent 
oculists  that  the  reading  of  German  characters  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  the  Bernese 
government  has  resolved  to  discourage  its  use  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  its  official 
announcements  And  reports  will  henceforth  be  printed  exclusively  in  Roman  char- 
acters. 

The  expenses  for  education  in  the  canton  of  Berne  amount  to  1,809,681  francs,  of 
which  357,398  francs  are  for  the  university,  261,594  francs  for  secondary  education, 
and  the  rest  for  primary  education. 

In  the  new  University  of  Geneva,  formerly  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  the  number  of 
students  is  fast  increasing.  It  has  at  present  391  students,  viz :  21  in  the  faculty  of 
theology,  70  in  the  faculty  of  law,  94  im  that  of  medicine,  11  in  philosophy,  and  195  in 
sciences  and  letters. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  reorganize  the  polytechnic  school  at  Zttrich.  This  institu- 
tion was  established  by  the  federal  government  in  1856,  and  although  its  success  has 
been  brilliant  there  are  many  educators  and  other  prominent  men  who  wish  a  reor- 
ganization. They  hold  that,  as  the  Zttrich  school  has  the  rank  of  a  university,  it 
should  have  no  preparatory  department ;  they  further  hold  that  the  minimum  age  of 
admission  should  be  18  instead  of  17,  as  heretofore.  The  school  has  at  present,  be- 
sides the  preparatory  department,  a  section  of  architecture,  of  civil  engineering,  of 
technical  mechanics,  of  technical  chemistry,  of  agriculture  and  sylviculture,  of  ped- 
agogy, and  of  philosophy  and  i>olitical  science. 

Professor  Rambert,  of  the  polytechnic  school,  states  in  a  recent  report  that  the  mf^or- 
ifcy  of  candidates  for  admission  to  that  institution  come  insufficiently  prepared.  They 
have  received  a  one-sided  training,  have  read  little,  and  are  not  able  to  write  an  essay 
on  a  given  subject.  In  a  class  of  17  students  only  one  had  heard  of  Franklin,  and  he 
did  not  know  that  Franklin  was  the  inventor  of  the  lightning  rod.  Eleven  students 
had  never  heard  of  Csssar,  Charlemagne,  Charles  XII,  or  Frederick  the  Great. 

I  Primary  and  secondary  education  statistics  haTe  not  been  published  since  1870.    For  the  statistics 
of  aaperior  education,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1879. 
*For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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The  following  list  shows  how  much  the 
for  every  papil  in  the  public  schools: 

Francs. 

1.  Basle  (city) 54.50 

2.  St.  Gall 33.80 

3.  Ncuchatel 30.20 

4.  Zurich 28.73 

5.  Schafthausen 27.70 

6.  Aargau 25.00 

7.  Geneva 24.50 

8.  Vaud 24.30 

9.  Glarus 21.30 

20.  Bemo 20.50 

11.  Thurgovia 20.20 

12.  Lucerne 20.00 

13.  Zug 18.50 


different  Swiss  cantons  spend  each  year 

Francs. 

14.  Soleure 17.90 

15.  Freiburg 14.60 

16.  Basle  (country) 13.50 

17.  Orisons 12.80 

18.  Appenzell  (Outer  Rhodes) 12.10 

19.  Schwytz 11.40 

20.  Ticino 10.60 

21.  Unterwalden,  Lower 9.30 

22.  Unterwalden,  Upper 8. 50 

23.  Appenzell  (Inner  Rhodes) 6.86 

24.  Uri 5.80 

25.  WalUs 4.50 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  years  of  service  of  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  different  cantons : 


Cantons. 


Male     I  Female 
teachers. ;  teachers. 


Zarich 

Bemo 

Lnccme 

Uri 

Schwytz 

Unterwalden,  Upper 

Unterwalden,  Lower 

Glarus 

Ztig 

Freihurg 

Soleure 

Basle  (city) 

Basle  (country) 

Schaffhausen 

Appenzell  (Outer  Rhodes)  . . . . 
Appenzell  (Inner  Bhodes) ... 

St,  Gall 

Grisons 

Aargau 

Thurgovia , 

Ticino 

Vaud 

WalJis 

Xeuchatel 

Geneva , 

Average  for  Switzerland 


15.5 


19.1 

14.0 

17.1 

9.4 

17.0 

10.8 

14.8 

10.6 

11.1 

11.8 

9.9 

7.5 

14.3 

8.6 

15.8 

11.9 

9.1 

15.2 

as 

15.6 

9.3 

20.0 

6.8 

17.5 

17.8 

L5 

15.7 

15.2 

10.0 

14.8 

a4 

10.5 

6.9 

16.0 

10.7 

ia3 

3.0 

12.3 

11.0 

16.7 

9.8 

8.4 

6.2 

10.9 

6.1 

12.9 

12.9 

a? 


n.— Asia. 

British  Ikdia  :  Area,  1,472,854  square  miles ;  population,  237,395,498.  f 

The  factories  bill  has  passed  the  Indian  legislature.  A  clause  has  been  inserted 
allowing  the  Bengal  government  to  place  factories  under  the  inspection  of  the  mag- 
istrate of  the  district  instead  of  under  a  regular  inspector,  and  the  lowest  age  for  the 
employment  of  a  child  in  a  factory  has  been  changed  to  seven  instead  of  eight  years. 
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Mr.  Johnston,  of  Bridge  of  Allen,  said,  at  the  social  science  congress  held  at  Edin- 
burgh In  1880,  that  the  population  of  India  was  calculated  at  240,000,000,  and  of  that 
number  some  190,000,000  were  to  be  found  in  British  India.  In  the  schools  and  col- 
leges under  direct  government  control  there  were  400,000  pupils;  in  aided  schools, 
800,000;  and  in  unaided  schools,  native  institutions  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter, there  were  350,000  pupils  on  the  rolls.  Of  the  total,  90,000  received  education 
of  a  comparatively  high  order.  This  is  what  had  been  accomplished  in  twenty-five 
years  under  the  education  act  of  1B54.  But  to  bring  the  population  of  India  under 
instruction  at  that  rate  of  progress  would  take  five  hundred  years,  even  if  it  remained 
stationary.  At  presen  t  the  treasury  spends  for  educational  purposes  less  than  750,000Z. ; 
and  of  this  sum  only  some  85,000Z.  are  devoted  to  the  lower  class. 

The  present  condition  of  Madras  University  compares  favorably  with  that  reported 
in  previous  years.  Of  the  3,309  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  the  matricn- 
lation  examination,  1,094  passed.  Of  the  successful  candidates  about  two-thirds  came 
from  non-government  schools,  and  it  appears  that  the  schools  managed  by  natives  are 
considerably  on  the  increase.  The  majority  of  the  85  candidates  who  out  of  the  175 
that  presented  themselves  passed  the  b.  a.  examination  were  Brahmins. 

An  institution  that  promises  to  become  an  important  adjunct  to  the  educational 
forces  at  work  for  the  revivification  of  the  ancient  people  is  the  new  high  school  for 
boys,  established  by  the  American  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
Ivy  Park,  Naini  Tal,  one  of  the  Indian  government  sanitary  stations.  Rev.  J.  Walter 
Waugh,  D.  D.,  who  was  for  several  years  pi;incipal  of  the  Memorial  School  at  Cawn- 
pore,  and  who  succeeded  in  placing  that  institution  on  a  firm  basis,  was  detailed  to 
found  this  school  at  Naini  Tal.  He  has  laid  broad  foundations  and  under  his  man- 
agement the  school  has  opened  with  every  indication  of  success. 

Education  in  Briiith  Burmah, — Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  on  public  in- 
struction in  British  Burmah  for  the  year  1880-'B1. 

The  more  important  educational  statistics  for  the  whole  province,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,704,353,  were  as  follows: 


187ft-'80. 


1880-'81. 


ToUl  number  of  govomment  echooU 

Total  number  of  scholars  mt  school 

Total  nmnber  of  aided  and  private  schools 

Total  namber  of  scholars  at  these  schools 

Proportion  of  school-ji^ing  children  to  the  whole  population,  per  thousand 

dumber  of  boys  who  passed  the  matriculation  or  entranoo  examination  of  the 

Calcutta  Unlyersity,  per  thousand 

Kombcr  of  children  who  passed  the  provincial  examinations  by  the — 

Middle  school  standard 

UpX>er  primary  standard 

Lower  primary  standard , 

Total  expenditure  on  education,  rupees  h 

Total  expenditure  on  government  schools,  rupees 

Total  exxMsnditnro  on  reeults,  grants,  and  other  assistance  to  indigenous  primary 
sehoole,  rupees 


48 
2,176 
8,097 

78,198 
22 


(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
410,  067 
154, 035 

25,126 


48 
2,777 
8,219 
85,930 

24 


49 

157 

207 

413,  079 

162,039 

23,410 


a  Sxaminations  not  instituted  in  the  year  1879-'8 


h  1  rupee=30  cents 


As  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  years,  8,261  more  children  are  re- 
turned OS  attending  school,  the  total  expenditure  for  education  has  very  slightly 
increased,  the  cost  of  government  schools  has  largely  increased,  and  a  smaller  sum 
than  last  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  indigenoui^ 
primary  schools. 

Nearly  every  Burman  man  or  boy  comes  under  instruction  of  some  sort  for  a  part  of 
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his  life  at  a  kyonng,  and  it  is  partly  by  reason  of  the  religious  and  secular  ter>chiug 
imparted  at  the  kyoangs  that  these  institutions  have  acquired  and  retain  so  strong;  a 
hold  on  the  veneration  of  all  Burmans.  The  education  given  at  kyonngs  is  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas  susceptible  of  improvement  in  breadth  and  in  the  manner  of  teaching. 
The  results  of  the  recent  census  will  show  whether  or  not  in  Burmah  a  larger  pro]>or- 
tion  of  the  people  can  read  and  write  than  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  the  volume 
of  statistics  issued  by  the  government  of  India  this  year  shows  that  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion ef  the  population  go  to  school  in  Burmah  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
This  result  is  entirely  due  to  the  national  system  of  monastic  education.  It  is  a  draw- 
back, inseparable  indeed  from  the  system,  but  still  a  drawback,  that  girls  cannot  be 
admitted  to  monastic  schools.  The  circumstance  that  lay  schools  admit  girls  as  well 
as  boys  probably  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  these  institutions ;  but  orthodox 
Buddhists  have  been  heard  to  deplore  the  grovring  popularity  of  lay  schools,  where 
"the  law  "  and  religion  are  rarely  taught. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  pupils  to  each  1,000  of  the  population:  In 
Madras,  8.5;  Bombay,  12.2;  Bengal,  13.5;  Northwest  Provinces  and  Ondh,  5.1 ;  Pun- 
jab, 5.7;  Central  Provinces,  7.8;  British  Burmah,  25.4;  Assam,  8.8;  Berar,  12.5; 
Ajmere,  7.8 ;  Coorg,  14 ;  average  for  all  British  India,  10.2. 

Japan,  sbaolote  monarchy  :>  Area,  156,604  square  milee;  population,  34,338,479.    Capital,  To^io;  pop- 
nlation,  8U,510.    Minister  of  education,  Fnkaoka  Takachika. 

The  Japanese  code  of  education, — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Japanese  code  of 
education  promulgated  September  29,  1879,  and  revised  December  28,  1880 : 

Educational  affairs  throughout  the  empire  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  min- 
ister of  education.  The  schools  shall  be  elementary  schools,  middle  schools,  uni- 
versities, normal  schools,  special  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning.  All 
wards  (in  cities  or  towns)  or  villages  shall  severally  or  conjointly  establish  public 
elementary  schools.  A  school  committee  shall  be  organized  in  each  ward  or  village 
for  the  management  of  its  school  affairs,  and  this  committee  shall  bo  elected  by  the 
people.  The  period  of  8  years,  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  shall  be  fixed  as  the  school  age 
of  every  child.  Parents  or  guardians  shall  be  responsible  for  the  school  attendance 
of  their  children.  Where  children  have  the  means  of  receiving  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  any  other  way  than  by  attending  schools,  such  instruction  shall  be  recognized 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  In  any  localities 
where  the  means  are  inadequate  for  establishing  and  maintaining  schools,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  organize  a  system  of  itinerary  instruction  for  teaching  children.  Public 
normal  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  fu  or  ken.  Teachers  of  either  sex  shall  be 
over  18  years  of  age.  Every  school,  public  or  private,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  officers  sent  out  by  the  minister  of  education.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  shall  not  be 
taught  in  the  same  room,  except  in  the  elementary  classes.  A  school  fee  shall  be 
charged  or  remitted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  schools.  No  corporal  pun- 
ishments shall  be  inflicted  on  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  Parents  or  guardians  shall 
be  permitted  to  attend  any  and  all  examinations  that  may  be  held  in  the  schools. 

University  of  Ibkio, — The  university  embraces  departments  of  law,  science,  and  liter- 
ature. All  the  courses  in  the  departments  of  law,  science,  and  literature  extend  through 
four  years,  and  there  are  four  corresponding  grades  o(  students.  In  the  department 
of  law  the  students  all  pursue  the  same  course.  In  the  department  of  science  six 
courses  have  been  established,  and  in  the  department  of  literature  two  courses. 

The  intention  is  ultimately  to  use  the  Japanese  language  in  all  the  departments, 
but  for  the  present  instruction  is  given  mainly  in  the  English  language.  The  stu- 
dent is  also  taught  either  the  French  or  German  language,  but  in  the  department  of 
law  he  must  study  the  French  language. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  president,  a  vice  president,  and  62  professors:  9  of 
law,  30  of  science,  and  23  of  literature. 

>  For  latest  edacational  statistios,  see  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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Number  of  Btudenis  in  1880.— The  total  nnmber  of  students  was  205  in  1880,  viz:  52 
in  t1)c  department  of  law,  110  in  the  department  of  science,  and  43  in  the  department 
of  literature.  The  number  of  graduates  in  the  same  year  was  92,  viz:  21  in  law,  63 
in  science,  and  8  in  literature.  During  the  year,  15  students  were  sent  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  viz:  10  to  England,  4  to  France,  and  1  to  Germany. 

Students  are  adoiitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  first  year  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  have  completed  a 
course  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  educational  auxiliaries  of  the  university  include  (1)  the  library,  (2)  the  zoolog- 
ical cabinet,  (3)  the  botanical  cabinet,  (4)  the  mineralogical  cabinet,  (5)  the  geolog- 
ical and  paleontological  cabinet,  (6)  the  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  cabinet, 
(7)  the  mining  and  metallurgical  cabinet,  (8)  the  chemical  technology  cabinet,  (9) 
the  archaeological  cabinet,  (10)  the  collection  of  scientific  apparatus,  (11)  the  labo- 
ratories, and  (12)  the  botanical  garden. 

HL— Africa. 

Caps  op  Good  Hope,  BritiBh  oolony:  Area,  347,855  squftre  mUes;  population,  1,420,162. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education  for 
1879-'80: 

Under  the  education  acts  of  1865  and  1874  and  supplementary  regulations  approved 
by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  grants  are  authorized  to  be  made  in  promoting  the  ele- 
mentary school  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  color,  and  for  the  superior  instruction  in  literature  and  science  of  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  higher  public  schools  or  colleges.  Gfeneral  industrial  train- 
ing and  special  instruction  in  trade  schools  are  provided  for  a  certain  number  of  native 
lads,  and  the  practical  domestic  training  of  native  girls  is  also  encouraged.  The  sys- 
tem thus  comprehends :  (1)  Colleges  under  the  higher  education  act  of  1874 ;  (2)  pub- 
lic schools,  three  grades,  and  district  boarding  schools  among  the  farmers;  (3)  mission 
schools;  (4)  aborigines'  day  and  trade  schools.  During  the  year  l879-*80  there  have 
been  in  operation  5  colleges,  with  309  pupils ;  57  public  schools  of  class  1,  with  4,646 
pupils,  IQo  of  class  2,  with  5,024  pupils,  and  73  of  class  3,  with  2,781  pupils;  40 
boarding  schools  for  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  population,  with  624  pupils;  368 
mission  schools,  with  41,122  pupils ;  and  268  aborigines'  schools,  with  18,506  pupils.  In 
addition  to  these  institutions,  there  is  the  normal  college  with  its  model  school  in  Cape 
Town,  attended  by  180  pupils.  In  the  918  institutions  which  have  been  in  operation, 
73,338  pupils  have  received  instruction,  elementary,  superior,  or  industrial,  during 
some  i>ortion  of  the  year.  The  highest  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  a  quarter  was 
54,134,  the  highest  daily  attendance  for  a  quarter  was  43,976,  and  the  ordinary  daily 
attendance  was  36,718.  The  government  expenditure  for  education  in  1879-'80  was 
79,6481. 

In  concluding,  the  superintendent  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  superintendent  general  of  education. 

Sgtft,  a  dflpendenoy  of  Turkey :  Area,  1,406,250  sqnaie  miles ;  population,  16,952,000.    Capital,  Cairo ; 

population,  349,883. 

For  the  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1879. 

Natal,  British  colony:  Aiea,  18,750  square  miles;  population,  325,512. 

The  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Natal  council  of  education  comprise  high 
and  primary  schools.  There  are  two  of  the  former  class  situated  at  Pietermaritzburg 
and  Durban.  The  primary  schools  are  in  general  ^maU.  The  model  schools  in  the 
two  towns  before  mentioned,  however,  each  have  about  400  pupils  in  attendance. 
As  Natal  offers  fine  opportunities  in  business  it  is  difficult  to  induce  boys  to  become 
teachers. 
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IV.— North  America  and  South  AymmcA. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  BritiAh  poeecMion:  Area,  3,483,952  sqnaro  miloa;  population,  8,680,013.    Cap- 
ital, Ottowa;  population,  21,545. 

a.  Bnrnsu  Columbia:  Area,  218,000 square  miles;  population,  10,586.    Capital,  Yictoria;  population, 
4,540.    Superintendent  of  education,  C.  C.  McKonzie. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education  for  187D-'80,  British 
Columbia  had,  in  that  year,  2,462  pupils  on  the  rolls,  viz,  1,343  boys  «ind  1,119  girls. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,293.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  high 
school  was  82,  viz,  51  boys  and  31  girls.  The  total  number  of  school-houses  was  53, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  66.    Cost  of  education  for  the  year,  $47,006. 

5.  Nova  Scotia :  Area,  18,660  square  miles;  population,  387,800.    Capital,  HaUfJax;  population,  29,582. 
Sni>erintendent  of  education,  David  Allison. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  superintendent's  report  for  1830 : 
Number  of  school  sections,  1,807 ;  number  of  sections  without  schools,  469  in  winter 
and  330  in  summer;  number  of  schools  in  operation,  1,687  in  winter  and  1,811  in 
summer;  number  of  registered  pupils,  73,978  in  winter  aod  78,808  in  summer;  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  assistants,  1,757  in  winter  and  1,861  in  summer.  The  total  cost  of 
public  schools  was  $557,765. 

c.  Oktabio:  Area,  107,780  square  miles;  population,  1,620,851.    Capitol,  Toronto;  population,  46,092. 

Minister  of  education,  Adam  Crooks. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  minister's  report  for  the  year  1879: 

The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  1879  amounted  to  $3,226,730. 
The  population  of  school  age  (5  to  16)  was  494,424.  The  number  of  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  years  attending  the  schoola  was  467,845 ;  number  of  children  of  other 
ages  attending  the  schools,  19,167.  The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  was 
487,012,  viz,  259,056  boys  and  227,956  girls.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending 
any  school  for  four  months  during  the  year  was  27,409.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  219,442.  In  the  5,12J  schools  reported,  6,596  teachers  have  been  employed, 
of  whom  3,153  were  males  and  3,443  females.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  in 
a  county  is  $900,  the  lowest  $130;  in  a  city,  the  highest  $1,000,  the  lowest,  $250.  The 
total  number  of  certificated  teachers  reported  was  6,596. 

Beligious  exorcises, — The  public  schools  act  provides  that  "No  person  shall  require 
any  pupil  in  any  public  school  to  read  or  study  from  any  religious  book  or  to  join  in 
any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religion  objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  provision  of  the  act,  the  daily  exercises  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayers 
in  4,477  of  the  5,123  schools  reported. 

JSigh  schools. — The  number  of  high  schools  was  104  in  1879  and  the  number  of 
pupils  12,136,  which  shows  an  increase  of  1,562  over  the  preceding  year. 

Expenditure, — The  amount  paid  for  the  snpx>ort  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
increased  fix)m  $1,47.3,188  in  1867  to  $2,833,084  in  1879. 

The  editoational  museum. — The  educational  museum  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the 
Ontario  system  of  popular  education.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  school  apparatus 
for  public  and  high  schools.  It  also  contains  many  objects  of  improved  school 
appliances  and  arehitecture,  as  well  as  collections  for  promoting  art,  science,  and 
literature. 

d.  Pamcs  Edward  Islaitd:  Area,  2,173  square  miles;  population,  94,021.  Capital,  Charlottetown; 

population,  8,807.    Chief  superintendent  of  education,  D.  Montgomery. 

For  latest  educational  statistios,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1879. 
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«.  QusBSC:  Area,  193,355 square  miles;  population,  1,191,516.    Capital,  Qaebec;  popolatiozi,  59,695. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  G^dton  Ouimet. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  superintendent's  report  for  1879-'80: 
In  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  last  fonr  sohool  years  the  following  is  the 
resnlt: 


1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or 

MonioipaliUcs 

DiBtricts  

919 

4.193 

3,826 

4.U5 

232,765 

178,621 

967 

4,233 

3,945 

4,209 

234,828 

180.294 

17 

40 

119 

94 

2,063 

1,673 

970 

4.291 

3.948 

4,282 

239.808 

183,740 

3 

68 

8 

73 

4,980 

3,446 

988 

4,818 

4,013 

4,810 

234,705 

180,315 

18  increase. 
27  increase. 

School-houses 

Schools 

65  increase. 
28  increase. 

Pnnila 

5, 104  decrease. 

Arenige  attendance. . 

3, 425  decrease. 

The  pension  act  passed  in  1879  has  been  very  well  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
teachers.  It  g^ves  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  teachers  good  securities  for  the 
futore. 


/.  Xew  Brx^swick:  Area,  27,322  square  mOes;  population,  285.594.     Capital,  Fredericton.    Chief 
superintendent  of  education,  Dr.  Theodore  Rand. 

The  chief  superintendent  gives  the  following  account  of  the  condition  of  education 
in  1879-^80: 

The  number  of  schools  was  in  the  summer  term  1,404,  increase  59 ;  the  number  of 
teachers  and  assistants  1,433,  increase  47;  the  number  of  pupils  in  atteudanoe  56,716, 
increase  1,338.  In  the  winter  term  the  number  of  schools  was  1,283,  decrease  22;  the 
number  of  t'Cachers  and  assistants  1,333,  decrease  15;  the  number  of  pupils  at  school 
50,306,  decrease  3,435.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  students  were  in  attendance  on 
the  normal  department,  increase  12. 

Jamaica,  British  Colony:  Area,  6,400  square  mUes;  i>opnlation,  506,154.  Capital,  Kingston;  populo* 
tion,  35,000.    Inspector  of  schools,  John  ▲.  Savage. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Jamaica  education  report  for  1869,  1879,  and 
18d0: 


1869. 


1879. 


1880. 


Schools  inspected 

Pupils  on  books 

PopQs  in  average  attendance 

Percentage  in  average  attendance  of  number  on  books. 

First  class  schools 

Government  grants,  including  building  grants 


286 

19.764 

12,216 

61.81 

1 

£2,978 


646 

52,243 

28,661 

54.86 

64 

£18,477 


681 

56,382 

32.  871 

58.30 

70 

£20,492 


AsoKzmaa  COBlBDlBAHcm, federal repnblio :  Area,  515,700  square  miles ;  population,  2,400,000.    Cap!. 
taL  Buenos  Ayres;  population,  200,000. 

The  government  contributes  one-third  of  the  sum  required  to  support  the  schools  of 
the  provinces  or  districts.  Primary  education  is  obligatory  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
but  the  local  obstacles  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  in  some  places  render  this  not  always  practicable.  For  the  training, 
of  teachers  there  are  5  male  normal  schools,  with  300  students,  and  3  female  normal 
schools^  with  175  students. 
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Brazil,  constitatioiial  empire:  Area,  8,287,964  equare  miles;  peculation,  9,448,333.    Capital,  Bio  do 

Janeiro ;  population,  274,972. 

For  latest  eduoational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation 
for  1875. 

Chiu,  republic:  Area,  182,606  square  miles;  population,  2,068,447.    Capital,  Santiago;  population, 

129,807. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instmction  for 
1880: 

The  National  University,  located  at  Santiago,  has  724  students,  viz,  323  in  the  faculty 
of  law  and  political  sciences,  220  in  the  fisMsulty  of  medicine,  32  in  the  faculty  of  phys- 
ical and  mathematloal  sciences,  68  students  of  pharmacy,  and  81  of  fine  arts.  The 
upiversity  library  has  10,000  volumes. 

The  National  Institute  at  Santiago  (an  establishment  resembling  a  Grerman  Gjrmna- 
slum)  has  890  students,  viz,  97  boarders  and  793  day  scholars.  This  shows  a  decrease 
of  232  students  since  1879.  The  library  of  the  National  Institute  contains  a  large 
number  of  valuable  books  on  all  subjects  of  study.  Besides  the  National  Institute, 
there  are  15  other  secondary  schools,  styled  lyceums,  with  1,880  pupils.  They  are 
located  at  Capiapo,  with  204  pupils ;  Serena,  with  261  pupils;  San  Felipe,  with  217 
pupils ;  Valparaiso,  with  335  students ;  Rancagua,  with  52  pupils ;  San  Fernando,  with 
82  pupils;  Curic6,  with 85 pupils;  Cauquenes,  with  67  pupils ;  Chilian,  with  142pupil8; 
Linares,  with  45  pupils;  Alleles,  with  91  pupils;  Concepoion,  with  227  pupils;  Val- 
divia,  with  46  pupils;  Ancud,  with 76  pupils ;  and  Melipulli,  with  60  papils. 

For  special  education  there  is  an  agricultural  institute,  of  which  the  number  of 
students  is  not  reported,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  83  students. 

The  National  Library  has  58,697  volumes,  which  shows  an  increase  of  16,697  volumes 
since  1872. 

For  primary  education  there  are  1,175  schools,  viz,  793  public  and  382  private.  The 
public  schools  have  51,545  pupils,  viz,  23,121  boys  and  28,424  girls.  The  private 
schools  have  in  all  14,044  pupils,  of  whom  977  are  boarders  and  13,067  day  scholars. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  pubUo  and  private  primary  schools  is,  therefore,  65,589. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  is  a  normal  school,  with  110  pupils. 

The  total  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  was  $460,587  in  1880,  against  $780,418 
in  1878. 

y .  —  AUSTBALABIA. 

New  South  Walbs,  British  colony:  Area,  323,437  square  miles;  population,  693,748.    Capital,  Sidney; 

population,  187,381. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1880 : 

The  public  instruction  act  received  the  royal  assent  on  April  16, 1880,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  contained  in  section  40  came  into  operation  on  May  1  fol- 
lowing. One  of  the  most  important  clauses  of  that  measure  provided  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  education  (which,  since  the  passage  of  the  public  schools  act  of 
1866,  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  system  of  primary  instruc- 
tion as  established  in  the  colony  by  law)  and  for  the  transfer  to  a  minister  of  public 
Instruction  of  all  the  powers  and  authorities  hitherto  exercised  by  that  body.  In  pur- 
suance of  these  provisions,  Hon.  John  Robertson  was  appointed  minister  of  public 
instmction  by  the  governor  and  executive  council  on  the  let  of  May,  1880,  and  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  ministerial  department  under  his  oontroL 
The  council  of  education  retired  from  office  on  April  30,  and  banded  over  to  the  minister 
1,265  schools  of  all  classes,  which,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31, 1880,  were  attended  in  the  aggregate  by  101,534  pupils. 
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Gmeral  BiaiisHos. — ^The  schools  and  pnpils  above  mentioned  were  classified  as  follows : 


Pupils. 


Public  schools 

ProTisional  schools 

Half  time  schools 

Benominatioiuil  schools 

Totals 


At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  the  number  of  pnpils 
in  attendance  were  the  following : 


Number. 

Pupils. 

Pnhlic  schools -....,, .....,.,-,,_-, ^ ,,--^^-,-.»t-- 

872 

218 

98 

24 

145 

84,045 
6,177 

Half  time  schools 

1,695 

EvAniiiir  nnblio  schools  -  .^,^, r.,,.rT.T.Tr^--,--^...,r-r---^ -r 

685 

23,109 

Totals 

1«867 

114,811 

From  this  statement  it  will  appear  that  daring  eight  months  the  number  of  schools 
in  operation  was  raised  from  1,265  to  1,357,  a  net  increase  of  92.  ProTisional  schools 
diminished  and  public  schools  increased  considerably  in  number  (95),  and  denomina- 
tional schools  exhibit  a  slight  decline  (5). 

It  may  further  be  seen  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  rose  from  101,534  to 
114,811,  the  increase  being  13,277,  or  slightly  aboTC  13  per  cent.  But  for  the  general 
prevalence  of  epidemics  among  children  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year,  the  en- 
rolment of  pupils  would  doubtless  have  been  considerably  higher;  and,  in  fact,  during 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  amounted  to  115,071. 
The  canoes  which  led  to  the  increased  attendance  were  principally  the  redaction  in 
the  rate  of  school  fee  from  an  average  of  6d.  to  2d,  weekly  and  the  belief  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  rendering  attendance  at  school  obligatory  would  at  once  be  put 
In  force.  The  moral  effect  of  the  law  has,  so  far,  proved  to  be  in  a  very  high  degree 
beneficial. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  eight  months  during  which  the  new  act  was  in  force 
was  274,639{.  99.  7d.,  the  principal  items  being  those  enumerated  below: 

£.        s.      d. 

General  management 6,621      1       1 

Inspection 10,634      6       5 

Training  of  teachers 3,458    17       4 

Publio  schools : 

Buildings 64,490  10  11 

Salaries 131,615  5  1 

Sondrics 4,895  0  4 

201,000    16       4 

Provisional  schools: 

Salaries 12,424      2      10 

Sundries 943      3       5 

13,367      6        3 
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Half  time  schools: 

£.  t.  d. 

Salaries 4,117  1  7 

Sundries 435  9  1 

4,552  10  8 

Denominational  schools : 

Salaries 33,554  12  0 

Sundries 1,37G  8  11 

34,931  0  11 

Evening  public  schools : 

Salaries 70  6  9 

Sundries 3  3  10 

73  10  7 


A  balance  of  the  appropriation,  amounting  to  6,2262. 15«.  lOd,,  had  not  been  expended 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

QusEKBULin),  British  colony:  Area,  678,600  sqnaie  milefl;  population,  210,510.    Capital,  Brisbane;  pop- 
ulation, 32,013.    Secretary  for  public  instniotion,  A.  H.  Palmer. 

At  the  beginning  of  1879  there  were  290  schools  in  operation  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1880  there  were  317,  an  increase  of  27.  At  the  end  of  1880  there  were  3*38  schools  in 
operation,  24  more  than  at  the  end  of  1879.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
975  in  1880,  against  924  in  1879.  The  annual  enrolment  was  43,305—1,925  more  than 
in  1879 — and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  23,818;  increase,  2,400. 

Tabhilkia,  British  colony:  Area,  26,215  sqnare  miles;  popolation,  100,947.   Capital,  HobartTown;  pop- 
ulation, 19^002.    Chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 

During  the  year  1880  there  were  171  schools  in  operation.  The  total  number  of  dif- 
ferent children  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  was  12,286.  The  average  number  oo  the  rolls 
from  mouth  to  month  was  8,352  and  the  average  attendance  6,002.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  public  schools  amounted  to  16,5122. 

YlcxOBiA,  British  colony:  Area,  88,108  square  miles;  population,  879,442.  Capital  Melbourne;  i>opu- 
lation,  256,477.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  W.  CoUard  Smith. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  minister's  report  for  the  year  1879-^80:  The  num- 
ber of  day  schools  in  operation  In  December,  1879,  was  1,533* and  the  number  of  night 
schools  180.  The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  was  227,775,  viz,  119,237  boys  and 
108,538  girls,  and  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  during  the  year  was 
119,259,  viz,  62,466  boys  and  56,793  girls.  Victoria  has  94  penny  savings  banks  in 
connection  with  schools.  The  number  of  depositors  is  13,458  and  the  total  amount 
deposited  3,131{. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  discussion  of  industrial  education  antedates  the  present  decade.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  public  appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  not  materially 
changed,  but  they  are  employed  with  greater  discrimination  as  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  them  are  more  carefully  analyzed.  The  conditions  are,  in  brief,  (1)  the 
disappearance  of  apprenticeship ;  (2)  the  increase  through  the  growth  of  cities  of 
the  struggling  poor,  whose  family  life  does  not  afford  opportunity  for  training  their 
children  in  the  habits  or  arts  of  industry,  and  of  the  pauper  and  vagrant  classes ;  (3) 
the  industrial  necessities  of  the  freedmenof  the  South;  (4)  the  multiplication  of  what 
have  been  termed  'industrial  fine  arts— those  industries  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  product  consists  in  the  excellence  of  its  model  or  pattern,  the  taste  of  its  design, 
or  the  beauty  of  its  colors." 

These'conditions  have  caused  the  adoption  of  various  educational  expedients,  which 
are  intended  to  make  up  existing  deficiencies,  to  supply  industrial  training  suitable  to 
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the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  and  to  furnish  a  gradually  increasing  quantity  of  labor 
trained  for  the  uses  of  the  community.  Some  of  these  efforts  have  been  personal  aud 
private;  others  have  been  undertaken  by  the  governments  of  States  and  cities  in  more 
or  less  close  connection  with  their  systems  of  public  education,  and  still  others  for 
special  and  higher  art  training  by  universities,  museums,  and  other  agencies.^  The 
healthy  self  activity  of  our  people  is  thus  manifest  in  the  various  methods  adopted  to 
attain  the  several  objects  desired. 

DreTBUCTioN  nc  DBAwnro. 

In  1870  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  that  "  any  city  or  town  having 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  in- 
struction in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
either  in  day  or  evening  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee.''  The 
progress  under  this  law  has  been  noticed  in  my  reports.  The  results  are  thus  briefly 
summed  up  by  Walter  Smith,  State  director  of  art,  in  his  annual  report  for  1880: 

It  has  taken  several  years  of  time  and  much  observation  to  gradually  unfold  and 
develop  the  scheme  of  industrial  art  education  for  the  schools  of  all  grades  which  is 
now  in  operation  in  Massachusetts.  Its  application  is  practical,  though  not  yet  gen- 
eral, in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  for  local  option  and  opinion  control  education  in  this  as  in 
other  subjects.  But  the  public  opinion  concerning  drawing  has  much  changed  during 
the  past  decade,  and  the  subject  is  both  better  understood  and  more  generally  taught 
now  than  it  has  ever  been  beifore. 

The  chain  of  separate  links,  showing  the  work  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary 
schools  to  the  highest  graduating  class  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  is  now  complete, 
and  in  this  report  it  may  be  seen  m  its  connection  and  completeness,  at  once  a  record 
and  a  chart.  The  affencies  at  work  to  carry  out  this  plan  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
Normal  Art  School,  lor  training  special  instructors ;  (2)  the  normal  schools  and  the 
normal  classes  in  cities  and  towns,  for  the  instruction  of  regular  teachers;  (.3)  the 
free  evening  drawing  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  and  of  teachers ;  (4)  the 
public  day  schools,  ror  instruction  of  children.  The  steady  working  of  these  agencies, 
each  having  its  distinct  stage  of  the  work,  though  closely  related  to  the  rest  by  being  a 
link  iu  the  same  chain  and  having  a  common  purpose  with  them,  must  in  time  afiect 
the  education  of  every  person  in  the  State.  Indeed,  this  time  is  rapidly  approaching. 
Industrial  taste  has  been  elevated  during  recent  years  to  an  extent  that  is  both  aston- 
ishing in  some  directions  and  observable  on  all  sides ;  and  no  other  influence  could 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  this,  even  if  it  had  initiated  the  improve- 
ment, unassisted  by  the  cultivation  ot  taste  in  the  public  schools.  The  same  results 
have  followed  the  employment  of  similar  agencies  in  other  countries;  and  the  success 
which  our  scheme  of  instruction  has  already  attained  has  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  been  recognized  by  the  most  competent  authorities  in  other  lauds. 

The  State  of  New  York  by  the  act  of  1875  required  that  industrial  and  free  hand 
drawing  should  be  included  in  the  courses  of  the  normal  schools  and  in  some  depari- 

1  In  an  address  in  beludf  of  the  trastees  at  the  annnal  commencement  of  the  Worcester  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Science,  July  10, 1878,  Hod.  George  S.  Bontwell  said : 

Important  inventions  hare  been  made  by  persons  not  carefolly  educated  in  the  technics  of  the  art  Ui 
wfaicn  the  inventions  related,  bnt  I  am  not  aware  that  any  valuable  contribution  has  been  made  in 
this  department  by  any  one  who  eonld  be  pbused  properly  in  the  uneducated  class.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  carefhl  general  and  technical  traininzis  a  most  important  if  not 
an  absolutely  necessary  preparation  for  progress  in  any  art  or  pursuit.  Sngland,  Franco,  Germany, 
and  Austria  have  entered  systematically  upon  the  work  of  furnishinj;  teclmical  education  to  largo 
numbers  of  young  men. 

This  education  indades  soientiflo  and  practical  training,  and  in  what  I  say  in  favor  of  similar 
training  in  America  I  include  the  practical  as  well  as  the  scientific.  In  Anstria  there  are  oue  hundred 
technical  schools ;  in  Qermany,  three  hundred.  In  England  there  are  fine  art  schools,  with  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  pupils  for  every  million  inhabitants,  and  in  France  there  are  nearly  four 
thousand  *' science  classes,"  with  more  than  forty  thoosand  pupils. 

The  means  of  education  with  us  are  (1)  the  public  schools  now  A-HaHng  and  (2)  schools  in  which 
t«ehnieal  scientific  instruction  shall  be  given. 

The  poblio  schools,  including  high  schooto,  are  adapted  to  ftimish  an  education  which  may  well 
form  the  ba«!a  of  a  technical  training  in  the  practical  sciences.  They  have  contributed  essentially  to 
the  development  of  the  inventive  and  organizing  faculties  of  our  conutrymen,  and  to  those  schools  wo 
■re  indebted  largely  for  the  achievements  already  made.  In  this  respect  we  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
farther  atUinmenta  and  progress  such  as  does  not  exist  in  Englanu  or  France.  On  this  foundation, 
and  at  a  oomnacatively  small  oost,  we  can  erect  a  system  of  schools  for  technical  training  possessing 
advantages  better  than  are  possible  in  any  other  country,  if.  perhaps.  Germany  be  excepted.  The 
•chnols  for  technical  training  should  be  established  first  in  tne  manufacturing  cities  and  principal 
towns,  and  the  school  in  each  with  propriety  might  be  designed  to  promote  local  interests  and  to  advance 
the  tadm  and  branches  of  industry  with  which  the  dtixens  and  laborers  ore  best  acquainted. 
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ment  of  each  city  schooL  The  State  of  Vermont  in  1876  added  free  hand  drawing  to 
the  studies  required  in  its  pablio  schools.  The  committee  appointed  in  1877  to  revise 
the  coarse  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  included  drawing  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  all  grades,  beginning  with  the  primary.  The  course  has  been  adopted 
and  carried  into  operation.  In  1879  a  special  art  instructor,  a  proficient  in  the  system 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  was  engaged  to  instruct  teachers  of  all 
grades  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  design,  and  decoration. 

The  extent  to  which  drawing  has  been  introduced  as  a  branch  of  public  school 
instruction  in  other  cities  and  towns  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  details  of 
Table  II,  statistics  of  city  school  systems,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  as  well  as 
the  yarious  allusions  to  the  subject  in  the  abstracts  of  educational  reports  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  Institutions  for  special  training  in  industrial  and  high 
art  are  enumerated  in  Table  XXIII  of  the  appendix.  This  table  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  to  accompany  the  Special  Report  on  Drawing  and  Art  Education  in 
the  United  States.' 

The  progress  made  in  producing  and  improving  objects  of  art  and  beauty  by 
American  artists  and  artisans  since  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  is  manifest  on 
every  hand  and  in  every  household.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  preserving  and 
increasing  the  means  of  the  best  culture  in  art,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  on 
account  of  its  undoubted  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  manufactures  and  the  har- 
monious and  happy  pursuit  of  other  labor,  is  becoming  more  generally  appreciated, 
and  the  legislator  and  political  economist,  as  weU  as  the  manufacturer  and  the  artist, 
are  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the  new  and  increasing  demand  made  by  the  public 
that  instruction  in  the  schools  shall  be  modified  and  enlarged  in  the  direction  of  prep- 
aration for  practical  affairs. 

HAHDICBAFT  TS  6CB00U. 

The  report  of  an  experiment  in  industrial  education  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  gives 
information  of  the  efEbrts  made  there  to  combine  manual  training  with  the  ordinary 
instruction  of  the  common  schools.  The  money  for  this  experiment  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  school  committee  of  Gloucester  in  1878  by  Miss  Marian  Uovey, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  George  O.  Hovey. 

A  shop  was  fitted  up  with  benches  to  accommodate  twelve  workmen,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  vise  and  bench  hub,  the  following  set  of  tools  was  fomiiuied  for  every 
member  of  the  class :  a  rule,  try  square,  hammer,  jack  plane,  jointer,  smoothing  plane, 
bit  stockj  bit,  mortise  gauge,  mallet,  one-half  inch  mortising  chisel,  one  and  one-quarter 
inch  panng  chisel,  chalk  reel,  panel  saw,  screw  driver,  brad  awl,  oil  can,  oil  stone, 
bench  hook. 

The  plan  of  instmotion  provides  for  forty  lessons  each  school  year,  which  are  given 
in  the  afternoon  sessions  four  days  of  the  week.    Eight  classes,  numbering  96  pupils, 

iThis  report,  the  pieparation  of  which  was  Tefeirad  to  in  the  ftimiial  reports  for  1875  and  1876,  has 
been  caref ally  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  with  anch  additions  aa  the  development  of  the  several 
older  institatkma  and  the  foonding  of  new  ones  have  made  neceaaary,  and  ia  still  waiting  an  appro- 
priation which  will  enable  it  to  be  sent  to  the  printer.  The  present  statistics  of  the  art  training 
schools  and  dasaes  are  brought  down  to  Angost  1, 1880. 

This  CMfice  regrets  its  inability  to  print  the  material  of  this  and  other  special  cironlan  and  reporta  of 
great  interest  to  edoeators,  which  have  been  in  oarefnl  preparation,  but  which  have  been  kept  fh>m 
publication  for  lack  of  soffioient  appropriation  fbr  printing. 

The  Special  Beport  on  I>rawing  and  Art  Sdacation  is  still  in  charge  of  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a.  m. 
It  will  be  kept  in  hand,  and  the  statistical  tables  and  the  text  wHl  be  brought  down  as  closely  aa  possi- 
ble to  the  date  of  going  to  press.  The  report  aims  to  indude  a  ftill  and  authentic  hiatory  of  all  the 
public  art  museums,  collections,  and  academJea  ftom  their  foundation,  a  general  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  art  education  in  the  United  States,  a  careful  abowing  of  the  Induatrial  applications  of  art, 
with  especial  reference  to  ita  economic  value  to  a  country,  and  a  statement  of  what  foreign  counttiea 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  way  of  encouraging  and  developing  Industrial  art  training. 

The  possibility  of  teaching  the  elements  of  drawing  in  every  public  school  la  shown,  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  trafaiing  as  a  means  of  fitting  pupils  fbr  the  dutiea  of  practical  life  la  Illustrated  in 
many  ways.  Although  this  report  is  not  yet  in  print,  the  extensive  and  continuoua  correspondenoe 
undertaken  in  connection  with  its  preparation  has  not  been  without  Influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  art  educational  movement  In  Its  many  relatlona. 
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have  received  iDstrnction  daring  the  present  year ;  6  girls  were  permitted  to  join  one 
of  the  classes  in  1678 ;  there  are  now  two  fall  classes  of  girls  and  one  class  composed 
•f  hoth  sexes.  The  work  of  the  girls  is  said  to  be  folly  eqaal  to  that  of  the  boys. 
The  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  of  sach  education  is  from  the 
special  report  of  L.  H.  Marvel,  snperintendent  of  the  Gloucester  schools: 

A  room  similar  to  the  one  at  Gloucester  can  be  fitted  np  for  a  carpentry  class  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  $500.  In  sach  a  shop,  thoronghly  and  completely  equipped 
for  the  pnrpose,  one  teacher  can  instruct  four  classes  each  day,  twenty  classes  each 
(school)  week,  and  do  his  work  efficiently.  Sixteen  members  may  be  permitted  to 
attend  each  class  without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  Allowing 
forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year  and  making  the  salary  of  the  teacher  $20  per  week, 
the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $800.  The  expense  of  stock  would  not  exceed 
50  cents  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  per  capita  expense  of  instruct- 
ing 320  pupils  would  be  about  $3  a  year.  Probably  the  cost  of  instruction  in  forging, 
filing,  4Sbc.,  would  be  greater — Just  how  much  there  are  now  no  reliable  data  for  de- 
termining. 

In  1879  the  subject  of  industrial  education  was  brought  before  the  city  council  of 
Boston  by  an  intelligent  and  influential  body  of  petitioners.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  school  committee,  who  appointed  a  select  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
it.  Their  report  adopted  in  the  main  the  plan  proposed  by  the  petitioners, which  was 
that  a  free  industrial  institute  should  be  established,  '^consisting  of  a  developing 
school  and  school  shops,  to  be  supported  by  the  city,  at  least  in  part,  and  permanently 
ingrafted  on  our  school  system.''  The  proposition,  however,  was  defeated  in  the  city 
council. 

The  course  thus  far  taken  by  the  States  actively  interested  in  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial training  agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Charles  O.  Thompson,  ph.  d., 
principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  at  Boston,  December  29, 1879: 

We  reach  the  conolnsion,  then,  that  the  union  of  handicraft  and  school  must  be 
eommitted  to  special  schools  of  technology,  founded  by  private  munificence  and 
directed  bv  permanent  boards  of  management. 

Sound  philosophy  and  the  fixed  policy  of  at  least  all  the  New  England  States  de- 
mand that  grants  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  all  institutions  for 
special  education — schools  of  theologyPaw,  medicine,  and  technology,  as  well  as  col- 
leges— should  be  based  upon  two  conditions:  (1)  That  the  class  of  men  mainly  inter- 
ested should  prove  their  own  faith  in  the  enterprise  by  securing  its  foundation,  and 
(2)  that  the  institution  should  demonstrate  its  value  by  some  recognized  and  assured 
success.  Every  municipality  ought  to  insist  upon  these  conditions  before  listening  to 
any  appeals ;  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  thoronghly  administered  school  (if 
technology  is  very  great,  and  the  conservative  restraint  of  personal  risk  is  absolutely 
indispensable  in  preventing  wasteful  outlay  of  money.  The  advantage  to  the  State 
of  schools  of  technology,  though  indirect,  warrants  a  prudent  grant  in  aid,  to  confirm 
and  broaden  and  secure  the  results  of  private  munificence. 

A  m'anual  training  school  was  established  in  1879  as  a  separate  and  independent 
department  of  Washington  University,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  and  opened  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  September  6,  1880.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  elementary  English  branches.  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  three  years,  and  the  school  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally 
divided  between  mental  and  manual  exercises.  The  former  comprise  the  following 
branches :  mathematics,  physical  geography,  English  language  and  literature,  his- 
tory, practical  ethics,  and  political  economy.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  both  free 
hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  manual  training  involves  the  use  of  the  hand 
tools  and  the  typical  machine  tools.  The  shops  are  four  in  number,  viz :  a  carpenter 
shop,  pattern  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and  machine  shop.  The  programme  arranges  for 
two  hours'  shop  work  and  one  hour  of  drawing,  daily,  for  each  division. 

Before  receiving  a  diploma  of  the  school,  each  student  must  execute  a  project  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty  of  the  polytechnic  school.  The  project  consists  of  the  actual 
construction  of  a  machine.  The  finished  machine  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  set 
of  the  working  drawings  according  to  which  the  machine  is  made  and  the  patterns 
used  for  the  castings.    Both  drawings  and  the  patterns  must  be  the  work  of  the  stu- 
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dent.  The  project  remains  the  property  of  the  school.  The  diploma  entitles  the  holder 
to  enter  the  sophomore  class  of  the  polytechnic  school  of  the  university  without  fur- 
ther examination. 

Excellent  results  have  attended  the  various  efforts  for  training  girls  in  household 
industries. 

SBWraO  DC  PUBUC  BCHOOLB. 

The  special  report  of  the  committee  on  sewing  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools  states 
that  the  work  has  been  going  on  satisfactorily  during  the  year  and  that  public  inter- 
est in  the  exhibitions  of  the  work  increases.  The  total  of  pieces  accomplished  during 
the  year  is  70,948.  Statements  of  similar  instruction  in  other  cities  will  be  found  in 
the  abstracts  following. 

SCHOOLS  OP  HOU6BBOLD  ECOHOMT. 

The  establishment  of  cookery  schools  and  of  schools  for  instruction  in  other  branches 
of  domestic  industry  is  a  feature  of  the  decade  which  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  Circu- 
lar of  Information  No.  4,  1879.  The  support  which  these  schools  receive  where  they 
seek  the  patronage  of  the  wealthier  classes  and  the  appreciation  which  they  excite 
where  they  assume  the  character  of  benevolent  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
pendent classes  indicate  that  they  meet  a  general  demand. 

Peculiar  'interest  attaches  to  the  conduct  of  kitchen  gardens,  i.  e.,  schools  for  in- 
structing children  in  domestic  industries  according  to  the  system  invented  by  Miss 
Emily  Huntington.  Young  girls  in  danger  of  becoming  vagrants  are  gathered  in 
classes,  and  by  a  course  of  training  adapted  to  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct  they  are 
prepared  for  domestic  service.  The  need  of  these  schools  is  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  such  children  have  no  other  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  most  ordi- 
nary appliances  of  a  well  ordered  household.  > 

The  various  endeavors  which  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  industrial  educa- 
tion prove  the  possibility  of  giving  the  training  to  a  number  of  young  persons  simul- 
taneoasly — in  other  words,  of  economizing  time  and  material  by  means  of  class  organ- 
ization— but  it  seems  impossible  that  such  instruction  should  be  maintained  upon  a 
scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  cities  or  of  the  freed- 
men  of  the  South  without  public  appropriations.  The  land  act  of  1862  endowed  in- 
stitutions which  to  some  extent  make  provision  for  industrial  education ;  but,  so  far 
from  supplying  the  elementary  training  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  considera- 
tion, they  rather  make  the  need  of  such  training  more  apparent. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  TEACHING. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations  in  the  larger  cities  which  maintain  courses  of 
lectures  designed  to  promote  scientific  knowledge  among  artisans.  Such  are  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art, 
New  York  City ;  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  its  free  lectures,  the  Cooper  Union  maintains  two  classes  of  schools, 
viz,  the  evening  schools  of  science  and  art  and  the  art  school  for  women,  as  fully  de- 
scribed in  my  report  for  1879.  From  the  report  for  the  year  ending  May  29,  1880,  it 
appears  that  the  year's  expenses  were  $44,.')73.  The  day  and  evening  schools  have 
been  open  eight  months,  affording  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  science  and  art 
to  pupils  as  follows :  Free  art  school  for  women,  250 ;  free  school  for  women  in  wood 
engraving,  43 ;  free  school  of  telegraphy  for  woman,  50 ;  free  night  school  of  science, 
1,362 ;  free  night  school  of  art,  1,656.  All  the  classes  are  in  charge  of  able  instruct- 
ors.   With  reference  to  a  special  feature  of  the  schools  the  report  says: 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  purpose  of  giving  such  instruction  in  practical  art 
and  applie<l  science  as  will  put  an  independent  employment  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  is  in  many  instances  commenced  while  the  pupil  is  still  under  instruction  in 

*  For  notices  of  individaal  schooU,  see  Trainiiig  in  Household  Industries,  under  the  heading  Special 
Instruction,  in  the  abatracta. 
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the  institution.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Art  School  for  Women.  The  amount 
reported  as  earned  for  themselves  by  pnpils  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Woman's  Art  School  this  year  is  $12,740. 

The  Maryland  lustitnte  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts,  since  its  reorganiza- 
tion, has  taken  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  drawing  as  a  'branch  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  Maryland.  During  the  present  year  it  has  afforded  instruction 
in  drawing  to  358  pupils :  233  in  the  night  school  and  125  in  the  day  school.  A  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  managers  of  the  institute,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Maryland,  at  the  last  session  of  that  body,  to  invite  its  attention  to 
the  policy  of  adopting — 

(1)  Preliminary  measures  to  establish  a  svstematio  course  of  free  hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  granting  to  the  Maryland 
Institute  an  annual  appropriation  to  train  and  educate  art  teachers  for  said  schools, 
and  (2)  to  grant  said  institute  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  es- 
tablishing an  art  industrial  museum  in  connection  with  its  schools  of  art  and  design. 

The  memorialists  submitted  the  following  proposition : 

That  the  Maryland  lustitnte  will  (in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  the  annual 
sum  of  $10,000)  receive  annnally  in  its  schools  of  art  and  design  twenty-five  pupils 
selected  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  will  train  and  educate  them  to  become 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  StatOi 

EVBNINa  SCHOOLS. 

It  may  be  said  that  evening  schools  have  become  a  permanent  feature  of  city  school 
systems.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  maintained  in  all  even  of  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  some  cities  in  which  they  have  been  established  they  are  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
ful advantage ;  but  a  careful  study  of  their  history  for  successive  years  warrants  the 
conclusion  tiiat  where  they  have  failed  of  good  results  they  have  been  poorly  con- 
ducted or  not  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Where  primary  schools  are  efficient  and  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  a 
high  percentage  of  average  attendance  evening  primary  schools  are  not  so  much  in 
demand  as  those  of  advanced  grade.  Cities  having  large  foreign  population  must, 
however,  be  excepted  fh>m  this  statement.  In  communities  distinguished  alike  for 
intelligence  and  business  enterprise  evening  high  schools  are  especially  appreciated, 
the  most  promising  artisans  and  clerks  looking  to  them  for  the  means  of  continuing 
their  studies.  Efforts  are  in  progress  in  a  number  of  cities  to  extend  the  province  of 
the  evening  high  schools  and  to  adapt  their  courses  of  study  and  training  to  the 
wants  of  special  classes  of  pupils. 

The  following  extracts  from  several  reports  will  serve  to  indicate  the  drift  of  dis- 
cuesion  respecting  evening  schools  and  their  general  character  and  operation. 

Boston  {Mass.)  High  School. — This  school  opened  two  weeks  later  than  the  time  fixed 
by  the  regulations.    A  thoroughly  radical  change  was  here  attempted: 

(1)  Exanrination  for  admission  was  required  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Examina- 
tions are  dreaded  by  all,  both  old  and  young.  In  the  case  of  this  school,  where  a 
large  nonber  of  the  applicants  are  adults,  a  pecaliar  terror  seized  them  in  many  in- 
stancesdnd  they  staid  away. 

The^xamination  was  by  no  means  difficnlt.    By  most  of  the  applicants  it  was 

easil/passed,  and  but  few  were  rejected.    It  consisted  of  reasonable  questions,  and 

^aati tended  to  make  the  school  serve  those  for  whom  it  was  designed.    It  was  con- 

&Oi^  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.    We  believe,  under  the  circnm- 

stilcee,  that  it  should  be  continued,  but  with  proper  judgment  and  care,  and  in  such 

ikjanner  as  not  to  deter  anv  one  from  attending  whose  only  fault  is  lack  of  oppor- 

ikiity  in  youth.    Should  it  hinder  such  from  attending,  better  it  would  be  to  entirely 

seontinue  it.    We  therefore  approve,  with  some  reservation,  feeling  that  it  is  very 

.  osaible  that  a  good  intention  is  often  spoiled  in  the  execution.    It  requires  great  care 

And  discretion  on  the  ^art  of  the  examiner.    In  all  cases,  especially  in  adults,  rust 

alioixld  be  carefully  distinguished  from  ignorance. 

(f^^  The  elimination  from  the  branches  taught  of  the  foreign  languages,  history, 
■  pli  vsiology,  English  literature,  and  elocution. 

'       UTnder  the  new  rules  the  branches  allowed  to  be  taught  were  confined  to  commer- 
'  fyisl  arithmetio,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  English  composition,  algebra,  and  geom- 
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etry  in  an  elementiity  form  (and,  under  certain  conditions,  in  advanced  form).  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  this  action  had  in  reality  taken  away  the  grade  distinction 
of  an  advanced  or  hich  school.  None  saw  this  quicker  than  those  who  sought  its 
benefits.  They  came,  but  found  algebra  and  geometry  were  all  that  remained  of  a 
high  school.  No  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  who 
would  not  remain  under  these  circumstances,  and  such  aoconnt,  if  required,  would 
have  been  but  imperfect.  We  know  from  consultation  with  the  principal  that  it  was 
numbered  by  the  hundreds.  The  result  was  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  first 
month  was  213;  second  month,  157 ;  while  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  pre- 
vious year  the  average  attendance  was  510  and  376,  respectively. 

There  was  nothins  left  to  the  committee  to  do  but  to  await  the  time  when  they 
would  be  obliged  to  close  the  doors  for  want  of  pupils  or  take  some  vigorous  action 
which  should  look  to  the  continuance  of  the  school. 

A  personal  knowledge  of  the  pupils  and  a  firm  belief  that  they  were  in  most  cases 
able  to  Judge  for  themselves  had  long  before  convinced  the  committee  of  the  error 
made  by  the  change  in  the  course  of  study.  While  our  liberality  in  higher  education 
had  tended  most  generously  in  treating  with  other  pupils  of  advanced  grade,  the  ac- 
tion here  was  towards  restricted  conservatism.  To  the  committee  it  seemed  bordering 
stronglv  oniinustice.  An  order  was  therefore  introduced,  which  passed  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  replacing  the  languages  and  hvgiene  on  the  authorized  list  of 
branches  taught.  A  marked  change  was  noted  in  tne  general  charact'Cr  of  the  school. 
Especially  in  the  classics  and  modem  languages  an  element  was  added  which  was  de- 
cidedly beneficial.  Many  of  these  pupils  were  persons  of  refinement  and  culture,  and 
their  presence  was  felt  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 

With  reference  to  elementary  schools  the  committee  says : 

Two  subjects  at  least  require  const^ant  attention  and  prompt  action : 

(1)  Ready  acknowledgment  of  all  excellence  in  acquirement  attained  and  deport- 
ment evinced  by  the  pupils :  also,  untiring  attention  to  place  the  schools  in  good,  or- 
derly condition,  removing  all  disturbing  influences  firmly  and  promptly. 

(2)  It  should  be  constantlv  in  the  minds  of  instructors  that  quality,  not  increased 
attendance,  is  the  standard  by  which  results  are  to  be  determined  in  any  educational 
institution ;  most  decidedly  so  in  elementary  evening  schools. 

The  regolations  specify  that  there  shall  be  fifteen  pupils  under  the  care  of  each 
teacher.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  enforce  this  regulation,  for  the  reason  that  the 
tables  which  have  been  provided  accommodated  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pupils, 
and  the  result  was  great  inconvenience  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  thought  that  as 
these  schools  are  to  be  accommodated  in  the  day  school  buildings  the  difficulty  as  to 
classification  will  be  removed.  Yonr  committee  call  the  attention  of  tbe  board  to  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  proper  facilities  for  the  safe  keeping  of  books  and  material 
used  in  the  evening  schools. 

Cambridge^  Mass, — Last  year  the  evening  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in 
ward  three,  were  not  opened  on  account  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  them  which  formerly 
existed.  They  have  not  been  opened  this  year  for  the  same  reason.  But  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  evening  schools,  who  had  special  charge  of  the  one  in  ward 
three  last  winter,  says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  such  schools.  My  experience  has  been 
that  the  men  especially  take  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  attend  regularly, 
and  make  considerable  progress.  A  certain  class  of  boys  or  young  men,  obliged  by 
circumstances  to  leave  school  young,  attend  evening  schools,  ana  do  so,  I  believe, 
with  an  honest  purpose  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  such  opportunities  as  it 
affords.  *  •  •  jf  close  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  evening  schools 
and  their  work,  I  am  confident  that  under  the  management  of  competent  and  interested 
teachers  they  will  secure  in  the  popular  esteem  that  degree  of  favor  to  which  the 
nature  of  their  good  works  is  entitlea. 

The  evening  drawing  schools  were  continued  for  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1879-'80 
under  the  instruction  of  Messrs.  E.  Rose  and  O.  E.  Woodman,  as  during  the  previous 
year,  with  marked  success.  The  character  of  the  work  merits  high  commendation. 
The  attendance  was  as  follows :  Mechanical  class — whole  number,  70 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 35.    Class  in  free  hand  drawing — whole  number,  80;  average  attendance,  36. 

Worcester f  Maee^ —  In  this  city  the  evening  schools  took  the  place  of  the  apprentice 
schools.  These  apprentice  schools  were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  had 
been  indentured,  and  on  the  condition  that  they  be  sent  to  school  a  certain  part  of 
each  year.  In  the  course  of  time  the  apprentice  system  fell  into  disuse.  There  are, 
however,  many  young  men  and  women  of  little  or  no  education  who  need  to  study, 
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and  msny  of  whom  are  glad  to  spend  the  winter  evenings  in  this  way.  A  part  of  them 
have  moved  into  the  State,  and  have  not,  therefore,  had  the  privilege  of  the  day 
school ;  others  have  left  school  at  a  very  early  ag^,  and  before  the  law  for  compnlsory 
attendance  was  so  strict  or  so  well  executed  aanow.  Besides  these — for  whom  the 
evening  schools  were  established — there  is  a  class  of  lawless  idlers  who  flock  into  these 
schools  without  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  injury  of  the  schools  and  of  those 
who  really  wish  to  learn.  This  last  class  have  made  trouble  in  the  schools ;  they  are 
found  also  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  and  conquer  it, 
the  committee  on  evening  schools  issued  the  following  circular,  which  both  states  the 
case  for  those  intending  to  be  pupils  and  serves  as  a  ticket  of  admissiou  to  the  schools 
and  a  receipt  for  the  deposit  made: 

The  evening  schools  have  cost  the  city  more  than  |2,000  each  winter  the  past  few 
years.  They  are  kept  fbr  the  benefit  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  old  who  have  not  had 
a  good  chance  to  go  to  school  when  young ;  but  a  great  many  boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
care  to  learn  have  flocked  in.  They  have  taken  up  the  time  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
scholars  who  try  to  learn,  and  they  have  dropped  out  as  soon  as  they  found  they  could 
not  go  to  school  for  fun.  Others  have  begun  to  go  to  school  and  have  fallen  out  as 
soon  as  good  skating  or  some  other  amusement  comes  along. 

In  order  to  protect  those  who  give  their  time  and  really  wish  to  learn  and  to  save 
the  coet  of  keeping  school  without  profit  to  the  scholars,  the  committee  now  require  a 
deposit  of  |1  firnm  each  pupil  when  he  receives  his  ticket  of  admission.  If  he  is  stu- 
dious and  orderly  and  is  not  absent  except  when  he  is  absolutely  obliged  to  bo.  the 
money  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  about  one  month,  or  December  24.  He  can  then 
renew  his  certificate  for  another  month.  The  school  will,  therefore,  cost  nothing  to 
those  pupils  who  go  regularly  and  make  a  business  of  it.  Those  who  go  once  m  a 
while  Tor  amusement  wul  lose  the  money  deposited,  and  thus  pay  the  city  part  of  the 
eost  incurred  on  their  account. 

On  the  above  terms  this  admits ,  No. street,  to  the Street 

Evening  School  till  December  24,  1880,  unless  he  is  sooner  dismissed  for  misconduct. 
He  has  made  the  deposit  of  $1. 

WoncESTER,  November,  1880. 

" ,  Supt  of  Schools, 

December  24, 1880.    This  ticket  is  renewed  till ,  188-.    This  ticket  is  renewed 

tiU ,  188-. 

On  the  first  evening  the  attendance  in  each  of  the  schools  opened  was  as  large  as 
the  average  of  last  year;  the  number  steadily  increased,  and  there  was  not  the  least 
disorder  or  disturbance.  The  school  has  gone  on  from  the  first*  as  well  as  it  used  to 
by  the  old  plan  after  three  or  four  weeks  of  irregularity.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
the  pupils  have  taken  hold  with  a  will  and  shown  a  disposition  to  improve  theii 
opportunities.  The'  plan  has  eliminated  all  the  idle  and  indifferent.  In  very  few 
cases  has  the  deiM>sit  been  forfeited.  It  seems  from  the  experience  thus  far  that  th« 
dilBoulty  solves  itself,  and  with  no  hardship  to  any  one. 

With  reference  to  evening  drawing  schools  Mr.  Marble,  the  city  superintendent,  says : 

The  classes  are  five  in  number:  beginners  and  advanced  class  in  free  hand  draw- 
ing and  beginners  and  two  advanced  classes  in  instrumental  drawing.  The  pupils 
of  the  advanced  classes  are  largely  from  the  classes  of  previous  years;  the  interest  is 
steady  and  continuous  and  the  progress  of  the  classes  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  advanced  class  has  had  lessons  in  perspective  and  in  drawing  from  life. 

Paiermm,  N.  J. — Superintendent  Rogers,  referring  to  evening  schools  in  his  report 
for  1880,  says: 

From  information  obtained  from  the  several  principals,  in  addition  to  their  monthly 
reports,  the  general  conclusion  reached  in  recard  to  these  schools  is  that  the  results 
attained  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  money  expended  upon 
them.  While  some  of  the  causes  of  this  want  of  adequate  success  seem  to  baffle  inves- 
tigation, others  are  quite  apparent.  The  principal  one  is,  undoubtedly,  irregular 
attendance,  as  will  be  seen  b^  referring  to  the  tabulated  statement. 

The  blame  of  this  most  discouraging  feature  must  rest  almost  entirely  upon  the 
pupils  and  parents.  If  there  have  been  other  causes  of  failure,  they  were  not  in  the 
plan  of  organization.  Teachers  of  varied  and  successful  experience  were  employed, 
well  lighted  and  comfortable  rooms  were  furnished,  everythmg  essential  in  tne  way 
of  materials  was  supplied :  in  fact,  everything  that  experience  or  foresight  could  sug- 
gest was  done  to  make  tnese  schools  sueoesSfid ;  yet  the  result  is  by  no  means  what 
was  expected. 

B— XVI 
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We  tnrn  with  pleasure  to  the  eyening  high  school.  The  work  in  drawing  per- 
formed this  year  has  well  borne  out  the  promise  of  the  previous  one,  and  the  interest 
in  this  yery  usefal  branch  of  education  is  increasing. 

With  reference  to  the  eyening  high  school,  William  L.  Bamber,  president  of  the 
board,  also  says: 

The  eveuing  high  school  is  an  established  feature  in  this  city.  The  great  advance- 
ment and  pronoiency  made  by  the  pupils  attending  this  school  since  its  organization 
have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  board  of  education  to  ffive  this  school  the  pro^r  support  and  en- 
couragement that  it  demands,  as  the  school  speaks  well  for  itself  without  nirther  com- 
ment. 

New  York  dtp, — In  speaking  of  the  evening  high  school,  Mr.  Walker,  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  says : 

The  school  oi>ens  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  evening  In  October  and  continues 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  nights,  exclusive  of  all  holidays.  This  institution  fur- 
nishes instruction  to  a  very  large  class  of  young  and  middle  aged  men  who  desire  and 
need  a  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced  studies.  The  students  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  represent  almost  every  trade,  profession,  and  calliog.  A  very  large  ma- 
jority of  them  devote  their  time  to  some  study  which  will  be  of  practical  use  to  them 
in  their  business,  many  of  them  having  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  business  experi- 
ence to  know  their  wants. 

•  •••«•• 

The  average  attendance  [for  the  session  of  1880]  was  1,054.  The  average  age  of  the 
students  was  twenty  years,  the  oldest  being  fifty  and  the  youngest  fourteen.  There 
were  seventy-six  students  who  were  present  every  evening  during  the  term. 

Students  who  make  satisfactory  improvements  in  study  and  who  are  not  absent 
more  than  fifteen  nights  are  entitled  to  certificates,  and  those  who  receive  three  annual 
certificates  are  entitled  to  diplomas.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  certificates  and  forty- 
five  diplomas  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Detroii,  Mkh.—The  report  for  1880  states  that  the  results  of  the  eyening  schools 
have  fliUy  Justified  their  establishment.  Many  boys  and  young  men  whose  circum- 
stances prevented  their  attendance  on  the  day  schools  have  attended  year  after  year 
and  made  excellent  progress  in  securing  the  advantages  of  a  good  English  education. 
Hereafter  special  and  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  them,  it  is  urged,  in  the 
yearly  estimates  of  the  board,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  well  established  part 
•of  the  educational  system. 

San  FranciecOf  CaL^A  glance  at  the  tabulated  reports,  Superintendent  Taylor  says, 
will  show  that  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  occupied  in  various  voca- 
tions during  the  day  resort  regularly  to  these  classes,  and  strive  earnestly  to  obtain 
linowledge  which  will  increase  their  working  power  and  will  help  to  elevate  them  in 
the  world. 

Speaking  of  the  introduction  of  Spanish  he  odds : 

The  establishment  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  even- 
ing classes  seems  cordially  to  have  met  the  public  approval.  The  compa^'atively  small 
expenditure  involved  will  be  returned  to  tne  city  in  the  near  fhture  a  thousandfold. 
The  great  interest  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  our  commercial  relations  with 
Mexico  and  the  otiier  Spanish-American  republics,  the,  increasing  facilities  of  travel 
and  transportation  in  that  direction,  the  growing  feeling  in  Mexico  in  favor  of  more 
-extended  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  aU  warrant  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  in  a  few  years  our  city  will  control  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  with 
these  republics  than  is  now  apportioned  to  the  whole  United  States. 

Further  particulars  with  reference  to  the  number  and  location  of  evening  schools 
will  be  found  under  City  School  Systems  inAhe  abstracts. 

UKITED  STATES  ARMY  POST  SCHOOLS. 

In  1866  Gteneral  Garfield  proposed  a  new  section  to  the  Army  bill,  then  i>ending,  as 
ibllows : 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  troops  are  serving  at  any  post,  garrison,  or 
^permanent  camp,  there  shall  be  established  a  school,  where  aU  enli^»d  men  may  be 
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provided  with  instmction  Sn  tlie  common  Eoglieli  branches  of  edacation,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  detail  snch  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  ont  the  provisions  of  tliis  section. 

In  the  speech  by  which  he  supported  this  proposition  General  Garfield  dwelt  upon 
the  eyil  effects  of  the  idleness  in  which  soldiers  pass  the  time  spent  in  camps  and  at 
poets  and  garrisons  and  expressed  the  oonTiction  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
the  interests  to  which  it  leads  would  prove  the  most  effectnal  remedy.  The  proposed 
section  was  added  to  the  bil],  and  became  a  law  July  28, 1666,  forming  the  substance 
of  section  1231  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Action  in  accordance  with  this  law  was  postponed  until  1877,  when,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  the 
Adjutant  General,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  was  convened  to  devise  some 
plan  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Their  report  was  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  announced  to  the  Army  in  General  Orders  No.  24,  issued  firom  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office  May  18, 1878. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  work  up  to  date,  as  furnished  by  the  honorable 
Seeretary  of  War  through  your  office : 

Hbadquartess  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  4,  1880. 

Sir:  •  *  •  InoompliancewithGeneTalOrderBNo.24,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant  Generars  Office,  Washington,  May  18,  1878,  immediate  measures  were  taken 
at  nearly  all  the  permanent  mil^taiy  poste  toward  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  intelligence  of  the  enlisted  men  and  of  affording  educatiou 
to  tne  chilmn  of.  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians  at  the  remote  frontier  posts, 
where  facilities  in  that  directioo  had  not  been  provided.  Requisitions  for  the  con- 
struction of  suitable  buildings  for  chapel,  school,  and  library  were  at  once  forwarded 
by  post  commanders  and  approved  by  the  War  Department  whenever  funds  for  the 
purpose  were  available. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  General  Orders  No.  24  of  1878,  the  construction  of  build- 
ings for  school  and  religions  purposes  was  authorized  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War  as  follows: 


Posts. 

Desigziatioii. 

Estimated 
cost. 

little  Sook.  Ark 

Readlncrroom....................... 

$1, 000  00 
572  00 

Fort  Winnte.  N.  Mex 

Reading  room,  &o.. - 

JTort  %f onvtiA.  VA      

.Kr.hnni  mmn      ..    

8.U00  00 
300  00 

Fort  WallA  w  Alia.  Wash 

Fhit  WftflhftkiA.  Wto  .t, ,„,,-,.--,,,^, 

School  room  .....>.. - 

2,440  00 
707  00 

Fort  BftVAnL  N' M«z 

Readinir room. Slc    .......     ......     ........ 

Fort Towrmmfl  Wtiih r.^---r-^ -,t 

School  room.  Sui 

983  00 

Fort  Keoff  h.  liont 

School  room,  Slc 

548  00 

Fort  If  cHenry,  Md 

Reading  room,  Sco 

1,350  00 

1,500  00 

958  00 

Fort  Grant.  Aiis 

Readinc  room.  dec.... 

FtotHMde.Dak 

Reading  room,  Ac  ^,,---r ^ ^.-r 

Fort  Ma^)clii««.  MVh 

Reading  room,  dM)  ...... 

1,200  01 

FortBradv  Miich 

School- non ae 

1,000  00 
775  00 

Fort  Reno,  lod.  Tor 

Schoolroom,  Slo 

Fort  Preble,  Mo 

School-house,  &.o. 

1,  546  OO 

SchooUhonao.  ^4}............ 

1,000  00 
1  589  00 

Preoidk».Oal 

School-house.... 

Fort  Bowie.  AJ^  ... .- 

School'honae.  Sld. 

977  00 

Fbrt  Veide.  Aria - 

School-hoaae,  4ko. 

1,500  00 
236  00 

dnm HnaohvoA,  Aiis  ....», r.r-.-^,.-,r rr^- 

School-honae 

Fort'Enioti,Tflz....... ..r. ..-r-  - 

School  room  Ao 

1,090  00 

1, 500  UO 

1,355  00 

800  00 

Fcnt  BrownlTex........... 

School  room  and  library 

Fort  FoteMdahft 

ScJjool  room  and  lihrary 

FflrtMapry.N  V^x             

School-honae .'. 

Tm%  0<ifiir  41' A1^f>.  T^fOio   . 

GhaneL  school,  and  llbrarr 

1,500  00 
404  84 

Fort  Halleok.  Not 

School,  reading  room,  and  library 

School-honae.. 

Fort  SiMeton,  Dak 

375  00 

l^rt  Cuter.  Mont 

Chapel  and  reading  room 

1, 179  00 

Fort  Supply,  Ind.  Ter 

Chapel,  school,  anu  reading  room 

2,823  00 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  selection  of  enlisted  men  suitable  to 
perform  duty  as  teachers,  and  at  nnmerons  posts  schools  conld  not  be  established, 
and,  if  so,  were  discontinued  on  account  of  having  no  men  available  to  teach.   Enlisted 
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men  detailed  as  teachers  receiye  35  cents  per  diem  extra  pay.  They  are  subject  to  mili- 
tary discipline  as  other  soldiers,  and  are  liable  to  be  callea  upon  to  perform  active  service 
at  any  time.  Normal  schools  for  the  preparation  as  teachers  of  enlisted  men  possess- 
ing the  inclination  and  necessary  qualifications  to  become  snch  are  in  operation  at 
Colnmbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  and  David's  Island,  N.  Y.,  depots  of  the  general  recruiting 
service.  Men  selected  for  teachers  in  the  post  schools  should  understand  the  rudi- 
ments of  common  school  education,  be  conversant  with  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography,  grammar,  and  history.  They  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  clearlv  and  in  plain  language  the  subjects  before  them. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  on 
the  application  of  post  commanders,  each  post  receiving  a  pro  rata  share  in  accordance 
with  its  strength  of  garrison.    School  books  are  furnished  m  lien  of  periodicals. 

On  my  request  Chaplain  George  G.  Mullins,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  assistant  in 
charge  of  education  in  the  Army,  was  directed  to  visit  the  posts  in  the  department  of 
Texas,  with  the  view  of  inspecting  the  Army  schools.  His  reports  are  in  general  favor- 
able, but  a  number  of  schools  are  retarded  by  the  absence  of  suitable  teachers. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  average  attendance  during  the  fiscal  years  1878-79 
andl87i>-'d0: 


Posts. 


Fort  A.  Lincoln,  Dak 

Fort  AdaiDii,R.I 

Alcatraz  Island,  Cal 

Angel  Island,  Cal 

AtUnta,  Ga 

Fort  Barrancas,  Fla 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex 

Fort  Bennett,  Dak 

Fort  Bo>Tie,  Ariz 

Fort  Brown,  Tex 

Fort  Bnford,  Dak 

Fort  Cameron.  Utah 

Fort  Canby,  Wash 

Fort  Clarke,  Tex 

Fort  Ccenr  d'Alftne.  Idaho  . 
Colnmbus  Barracks, Ohio.. . 

Fort  Colnmbus,  N.  Y 

Fort  Concho,  Tex 

Fort  Custer,  Mont 

Fort  D.  A.  Anssell,  Wyo. . . . 

David's  Island,  N.Y 

Fort  Davis,  Tex 

Fort  DodKo,  Kans 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah 

Fort  Dnncan,  Tex 

Fort  Fred  Steele,  Wyo 

Fort  Gaston,  Cal 

Fort  Hale,  Dak , 

Fort  Halleck,  Nev 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Fort  Harney,  Greg 

Jefferson  Barraclu,  Mo 

Fort  Klamath,  Greg 

FortLapwai,  Idaho 

Fort  Laramie,  Wyo 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Little  Rook  Barracks,  Ark. 

Fort  Logan.  Mont , 

Fort  Lowell,  Ariz 

Fort  Lyon.  Colo  — 

Fort  Mackinac,  Mich , 

Madisou  Barracks,  N.  Y 

Fort  McDermit,  li  ev 


1878-'79. 


68 


10 


11 


27 


187(^*80. 


10 


40 


Posts. 


Fort  McHenry,  Md 

Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex 

Fort  McPherson,  Nebr 

Fort  Meade,  Dak 

Fort  MlsaonhLMont 

Fort*  Monroe,  Va 

Newport  Barracks.  Ky — 

Fort  Niagara.  N.Y 

Fort  Gmana,  Nebr 

Fort  Ontario,  N.Y 

FortPembin%  Dak 

PUttsborg  Barracks,  N.  Y 

Point  San  Jo86.  Cal 

Fort  Preble,  M,e 

Presidio.  Cal 

Fort  Point,  Cal 

FortBandall,  Dak 

Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Tor 

Fort  Riley,  Kaos 

F«rt  Ringgold,  Tex 

San  Diego.  Tex 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Camp  Sheridan,  Nebr 

FortlSidney,  Nebr 

Fort  Sill,  liid.TeT 

FortSisseton,  Dak 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex 

Fort  Stevens,  Greg , 

Fort  Stevenson,  I^ 

Fort  Stockton,  Tex 

Fort  SnUy,  Dak 

FortTotton,  Dak , 

Fort  Townsend,  Wash 

Fort  Trumbull,  Conn 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash 

Fort  Wads  worth,  N.  Y 

Fort  Warren,  Mass 

Fort  Washakie,  Wvo 

West  Point,  N.Y.'. 

Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex 

Wmet'sPofait,N.Y 

Fort  Yates,  Dak 


Total  avvra^ 754  1,03»  955 


187&-79. 


80 


12 


20 


1879-'80. 


11 


15 


10 

'so 


9 
10 


15 


12 
17 
14 
33 
17 
10 
35 

4 
12 

4 


24 
3 
2 


6 

2 

21 

12 

5 

9 

84 

13 

15 

6 

168 

17 

40 

20 


1,340 


I  am,  sir,  very  i^spectfally,  yoar  obedient  servant, 

A.  McD.  McCOOK, 
Colonel  and  Aide-de-Camp  in  charge  of  education  in  the  Army. 
Honorable  Secretary  gf  War,  WaehingUm,  D.  C, 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

In  the  winter  of  1876-79^  a  letter  fh)m  Martin  B.  Anderson,  ix.  D.,  the  eminent  presi- 
dent of  Rochester  University,  who  had  heen  sojourning  in  Florida  for  his  health, 
caUed  my  attention  to  certain  educational  facts  connected  with  the  imprisonment  of 
74  Indians,  under  Lieutenant  Pratt,  at  Fort  Augustine.  These  were  the  most  savage 
and  brutal  criminals,  selected  fh>m  various  Indian  tribes  that  had  been  committing 
depredations  upon  the  whites  of  the  firontier.  They  were  taken  away  from  their  sav- 
age associations  and  brought  to  this  remote  fort  for  punishment  and  to  separate  them 
from  any  further  evil  influences  upon  their  people.  Their  treatment  in  the  course  of 
imprisonment  by  Lieutenant  Pratt  and  its  results  impressed  Dr.  Anderson  as  specially 
deserving  the  consideration  of  educators  and  students  of  the  Indian  question.  No 
better  opinion  upon  such  a  subject  could  be  secured,  and  I  sought  to  obtain  all  the 
facts  and  observe  the  results. 

It  appeared  that  before  the  Indians  were  withdrawn  from  Fort  Sill,  Lieutenant  Pratt 
had  suggested  that  the  period  of  imprisonment  should  be  employed  to  introduce  proc- 
esses of  training  which  might  result  in  changing  the  character  of  the  Indians  before 
their  release. 

When  located  at  Fort  Augustine,  in  the  absence  of  soldiers.  Lieutenant  Pratt  began 
to  make  use  of  the  Indians  for  labor  and  guard  duty,  and  they  showed  a  measure  of 
aptitude.  Step  by  step  he  introduced  them  to  new  service  and  their  interest  increased. 
He  began  to  trust  them,  and  they  responded  with  evidences  of  fidelity.  In  addition  to 
training  them  in  the  various  duties  that  offered  about  the  fort  he  undertook  to  teach 
them  letters.  Miss  Mather  and  other  excellent  persons  Joined  in  the  effort.  Abstract 
methods  were  avoided  as  far  as  iK>ssible.  In  the  course  of  time  there  were  various  odd 
jobs  2uid  minor  articles  for  which  people  were  found  willing  to  pay.  This  work  gave 
the  Indians  another  idea  of  reward.  The  lieutenant  advised  them  in  the  use  of  their 
little  earnings  for  their  own  benefit  and  taught  them  to  save,  thus  training  them  in  the 
notion  of  property.  As  the  time  for  the  end  of  their  imprisonment  drew  near.  Lieuten- 
ant Pratt  began  to  talk  with  them  about  their  return  and  their  future,  and  a  desire 
was  manifested  on  their  part  to  stay  still  longer  among  white  men  and  learn  more  of  ^ 
civilized  life,  that  they  might  thus  go  back  to  be  of  better  service  to  their  people. 

Various  offers  were  made  for  their  instruction,  but  that  of  General  Armstrong  at 
Hampton  was  accepted  for  those  who  decided  to  remain.  Their  introduction  among 
the  colored  pupils  of  Hampton  Institute  created  less  shock  than  many  anticipated. 
They  were  taught  in  letters,  but  also  and  specially  in  all  the  industries  in  which  any 
training  is  afforded  at  the  institute.  The  effort  commending  itself  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  additional  pupils 
have  been  secured  for  Hampton,  and  Lieutenant  Pratt  himself  has  occupied  the  bar- 
racks formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Army  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  with  a  school  of  more 
than  150  boys  and  girls.' 

There  is  also  under  consideration  the  opening  of  a  similar  school  in  Oregon,  on 
grounds  owned  by  the  Pacific  University,  under  the  care  of  Captain  Wilkinson. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS,  AC. 

The  record  of  educational  progress  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the 
various  classes  of  summer  schools  and  courses  of  study.  Many  colleges  and  uni  vers! ties 
make  provision  for  classes  during  the  season,  an  arrangement  of  special  advantage  to 
teachers  who  are  occupied  with  their  school  duties  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  scientific  expeditions  and  stations  for  investigation  maintained  by  universities 
during  the  summer  should  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  their  work.  Each  season 
offers  to  the  student  of  science  phenomena  peculiar  to  itself;  hence  this  department 
of  study  must  be  continuous  if  it  is  to  be  complete.  Scientists  other  than  those  be- 
longing to  the  university  corps  who  desire  to  profit  by  the  facilities  which  the  uni- 

>  See  the  boUetin  *'  The  Indian  School  %t  Coriiale  Bamoka,"  Bureaa  of  Education,  1660. 
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ycrsities  are  able  to  provide  for  the  work  of  investigation  are  often  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  summer  arrangement.  Thus  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  its  session  of  1880,  was  supplied  with  working  accom- 
modations for  six  investigators,  which  were  used  by  three  of  the  members  of  the 
academic  staff  of  the  university  and  three  other  gentlemen  representing  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Normal  SchooL 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  reports  a  numerous  membership  and 
much  work  accomplished  since  its  organization  in  1878.  The  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy is  a  school  for  discussion  rather  than  instruction,  for  the  exercise  of  minds 
already  trained  rather  than  for  the  training  of  minds.  As  such  it  has  given  evidence 
of  its  power  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  excite  and  direct  inquiry.  Its  hold  upon 
public  support  and  interest  is  already  sufficient  to  give  it  an  assured  position  among 
the  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  philosophy. 

ORGANIZED  CHABTTISS. 

Societies  for  organizing  charitable  relief  connect  themselves  with  the  work  of  pub- 
lic education  through  the  efforts  made  to  gather  the  children  of  the  dependent  classes 
into  the  schools,  to  maintain  Kindergarten  for  those  below  the  legal  school  age,  and 
to  provide  industrial  training  for  those  who  are  old  enough  to  be  prepared  for  self 
support. 

The  protection  of  children  through  the  agency  of  incorporated  societies  and  the 
summer  care  of  children  have  become  prominent  features  of  our  public  charities. 

The  history  of  th  ese  several  agencies  was  briefly  outlined  in  my  report  for  1879. 
Information  received  since  that  date  does  not  enable  me  to  add  materially  to  that 
statement.  It  can  only  be  said  that  these  efforts  for  the  amelioration  and  elevation 
of  the  destitute  classes  have  given  new  evidence  during  the  year  of  wisdom,  energy, 
and  success  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  social  Ufe. 

SANITATION  AND   EDUCATION. 

School  hygiene  and  the  construction  of  hygienic  school  buildings  are  subjects  which 
have  Justly  attracted  much  attention  during  the  year.  So  far  as  rural  school  archi- 
tecture is  concerned,  Circular  of  Information  No.  4  of  this  Office  for  the  present  year 
contains  a  succinct  and  simple  statement  of  the  best  and  latest  results  of  study  and  prac- 
tice. When  school-houses  for  city  schools  are  to  be  erected  the  problem  becomes  much 
more  complicated.  The  increased  value  of  land,  the  density  of  population,  the  artificial 
gradings  of  the  surface,  the  presence  of  gas  pipes,  sewers,  and  imperfect  water  pipes, 
the  vicinity  of  noisy  or  noxious  factories,  all  serve  as  complications  of  the  situation 
in  each  case.  The  architect  and  the  school  board  must  contend  against  these  as  well 
as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  and  the  resources  of  their  arts  will  permit.  Little  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  niggardly  use  of  money  or  by  a  short  sighted  compliance  with  en- 
tirely unsuitable  conditions. 

A  very  Interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  the  year  is  the  result  of  the  competition 
in  school-house  plans  organized  by  The  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer  in  the  latter 
part  of  1879,  under  the  following  conditions : 

The  designs  are  to  be  for  a  public  school  building  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
pupils  (400  boys  and  400  girls),  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  building  is  to  be  erected  on  a  lot  fronting  north^  of  100  feet  front  by  100  feet 
deep,  and  inclosed  h^  buUdings  on  adjoining  lots  at  the  sides  and  rear  (of  average  city 
height,  say  four  stories). 

It  is  to  be  oonstmcted  of  brick,  with  floors  of  timber,  and  to  have  fire  proof  stair- 
cases. 

Provision  is  to  be  made  tor  one  exhibition  or  assembly  room,  to  have  seating  capacity 
for  the  whole  school,  independent  of  platform  space ;  also,  for  a  master's  or  principal's 
room,  occupying  not  less  than  150  square  feet,  and  for  a  retiring  room  for  female 
teachers,  occupying  not  less  than  150  square  feet. 

There  are  to  be  separate  entrances  and  class  rooms  for  each  sex. 

Each  class  room  is  to  accommodate  tcom.  54  to  56  scholars,  and  each  scholar  is  to 
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hftTe  a  separsie  deeik.  The  position  of  teaohei's  desk  is  to  be  shown  on  plans;  also, 
the  direction  in  which  scholars  face. 

No  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  janitor's  family  in  the  school  building. 

The  featares  which  will  have  weight  with  the  committee  of  award  to  whom  the 
designs  wUl  be  submitted  will  be  (1)  convenience  of  arran^ment  for  school  pur- 
poses, (2)  security  a^^ainst  fire  and  facility  for  egress,  (3)  distribution  of  light,  (4) 
ventilation  and  heating,  and  (5)  drainage  and  other  sanitary  appointments. 

The  American  Architect  and  Building  News,  reviewing  these  conditions,  remarks 
as  follows: 

The  number  of  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  is  reqrired  by  the  programme 
seems  to  us  altogether  too  large.  No  doubt  this  and  the  size  of  the  lot  were  fixed 
upon  as  answeriuff  to  the  ordinary  conditionB  of  school-houses  in  great  cities.  But 
this  is  just  one  m  the  points  where  the  ordinary  conditions  of  school-houses  want 
overhauling.  No  one  thing  in  our  school  svstem,  we  believe,  leads  to  greater  imme- 
diate danger  in  case  of  disaster,  or  indirectly  to  more  evils  in  association  and  manage- 
ment, than  the  hiving  together  of  whole  townfuls  of  children  in  a  single  building. 
Half  the  proposed  number  is  as  many  as  ought  to  be  cast  together  in  one  city  school- 
house;  and  we  should  say  fewer  rather  than  more.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  without 
actual  study  of  the  problem,  we  should  say  that  half  the  number  was  as  many  as  the 
l«opoeed  lot  would  comfortably  provide  for.  A  hall  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
scholars,  with  room  for  a  stage  and  some  visitors,  should  have  an  area  of  about  five 
thousand  feet,  and  this,  in  i^chever  story  it  was  placed,  would  cover  half  the  lot. 
With  this  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  class  rooms  of,  say,  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet, 
pret^  high,  with  their  long  sides  open  to  the  light,  besides  teachers'  rooms,  cloak 
rooms,  Jbc.,  and  separate  corridors  and  stairways  for  boys  and  girls.  The  children 
need  exercising  yards,  and  for  school  rooms  in  an  inclosed  lot  the  width  of  an  ordi- 
nary street  — forty  or  fifty  feet — is  not  too  much  open  space  to  have  before  the  windows 
in  the  lower  story  of  a  high  building.  The  conditions,  then,  seem  to  require  no  less 
than  three  stories  of  class  rooms,  and  probably  an  additional  one  for  the  exhibition 
halL  But  a  school  exhibition  room  should  not,  any  more  than  a  theatre  or  concert 
hall,  be  lifted  three  or  even  two  stories  into  the  air,  nor  should  scholars  who  have 
already  climbed  one  or  two  stories  be  sent  up  twenty-five  feet  higher  to  find  their 
rooms  above  it.  We  make  a  point  of  this,  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  skying 
of  children  in  the  upper  stories  of  hij^  buildings,  and  crowding  them  by  hundreds  in 
close  quarters,  is  one  of  the  follies  of  our  present  system,  to  wnich  public  attention 
ought  to  be  persistently  directed,  and  a^aiiist  which  such  papers  as  tne  Sanitary  £n- 
(Cineer  and  the  American  Architect  should  lift  up  their  voices.  It  would,  in  our  opin- 
Mm,  have  been  wiser,  instead  of  assuming  the  habitual  conditions  of  over  population 
in  a  city  school-honse  and  requiring  the  competitors  to  conform  to  them,  to  have 
made  it  one  of  the  points  in  the  problem  to  determine  for  how  many  children  it  was 
well  to  build  a  school-house  on  such  a  lot  as  was  assumed.  The  x>erennial  feat  of  put- 
tiog  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot  was  essayed  in  the  tenement  house  competition,  and 
proTed,  as  nsoal,  impracticable. 

The  committee  of  award,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Post  and  Ware,  architects,  Billings 
and  Agnew,  physidans,  and  Philbrick,  educator,  after  assigning  the  prizes  offered, 
remarked  as  follows; 

But  the  committee  feel  that  if  they  were  to  stop  with  this  they  would  not  be  doing 
their  whole  duty ;  and  they  are  compelled  to  declare  that  none  o^  the  plans  submitted 
fulfil  the  rcM^uirements  of  a  sanitary  school  building. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  the  competitors  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  produce  a  plan  wnich  should  be  recommended  as  one  to  be  con- 
stracted. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  present  the  qualifications  they  believed  to  be 
necessary  tat  a  public  school  building  "in  a  large  and  densely  populated  city :" 

(1)  At  least  two  adjoining  sides  of  the  bnilding  should  be  freely  exposed  to  light 
and  air,  for  which  purpose  uiey  should  be  not  less  than  60  feet  distant  ttom  any  oppo- 
site bunding. 

(2)  Not  more  than  three  of  the  floors  should  be  occupied  for  class  room& 

(3)  In  each  class  room  not  less  than  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  area  should  be 
allotted  to  each  pupil. 

(4)  In  each  class  room  the  window  space  should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
floor  space,  and  the  distance  of  the  desk  most  remote  from  the  window  should  not  be 
more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  window  fh>m  the  floor. 

C&)  The  height  of  a  class  room  should  never  exceed  fourteen  feet. 

(6)  The  provisions  for  ventilation  should  be  such  as  to  provide  for  each  person  in 
a  class  room  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fnah  sit  per  minute,  which  amount 
most  be  introduced  and  thoroughly  distributed  without  creating  unpleasant  draughts 
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or  oansing  any  two  parte  of  the  room  to  differ  in  temperatare  more  than  2^  F.,  or  the 
maidmom  temperature  to  exceed  70^  F.  This  means  that  for  a  class  room  to  contain 
fifty-six  pupils  twenty-eight  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second  should  be  continuously  fur- 
nished, distributed,  and  removed  during  school  sessions.  The  velocity  of  the  incom- 
ing air  should  not  exceed  two  feet  per  second  at  any  point  where  it  is  liable  to  strike 
on  the  person. 

(7)  The  heating  of  the  firesh  air  should  be  effected  either  by  hot  water  or  by  low 
pressure  steam. 

(8)  The  fresh  air  should  be  introduced  near  the  windows ;  the  foul  air  should  be 
removed  by  flues  in  the  opposite  wall. 

(9)  Water  closet  accommodation  for  the  pupils  should  be  provided  on  each  floor. 

(10)  The  building  should  not  occupy  more  than  half  the  lot. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  Dr.  J.  C.  Lnndy,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  school  buildings  should  be  on  spacious  lots,  separated  from  other  buildings  by  a 
distance  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  any  building  in  the  vicinity.  Respecting  the 
number  of  floors  occupied,  it  is  believed  that  for  daily  class  work  two  stories  are  bet- 
ter than  three.  In  connection  with  the  third  recommendation  of  the  committee  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Dr.  F.  Winsor  recommends  20  square  feet  for  older  pupils,  and 
not  less  than  14  square  feet  for  the  youngest  children,  the  room  being  12  feet  high. 

The  proportionate  size  of  the  windows,  when  compared  with  the  floor,  should  of 
course  be  greater  in  city  buQdings  than  is  found  necessary  in  country  school-houses. 
In  these  last  one-sixth  of  the  floor  area  is  considered  quite  enough.  Dr.  Lnndy  rec- 
ommends for  city  schools  from  three-tenths  to  one-half  the  floor  area,  according  to  the 
usual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vicinity  of  buildings,  &c.  He  believes  that  the 
windows  should  have  square  hoads  and  that  they  should  reach  or  nearly  reach  the 
ceiling.  In  this  opinion  the  editor  of  the  Architect  coincides,  saying  that  window  sills 
should  be  at  least  four  feet  from  the  floor,  rather  than  three  feet,  and  that  they  should 
touch  the  cornice.  The  last  mentioned  writer  also  says  that  windows  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  promote,  in  due  order,  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  building, 
its  constructive  convenience,  and  Its  architectural  effect. 

Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer,  of  New  York  City,  says  that  ventilating  apparatus  should  be  used 
to  drive  pure  air  into  rooms,  as  this  is  much  more  successful  than  drawing  foul  air 
out  of  them.  Dr.  H.  T.  Legler  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  forced  ventilation  does 
not  require  so  much  vertical  height  in  school  rooms  for  successful  use  as  draught 
ventilation  does.  Dr.  Winsor  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire  volume  of  air  in  a  room 
should  be  changed  five  or  six  times  in  every  two  hours,  and  that  the  outlet  openings 
should  measure  seven  square  inches  for  every  seat  in  the  room.  If  draught  ventila- 
tion be  adopted  he  favors  the  heating  of  the  air  in  the  draught  shaft  sufficiently 
to  withdraw  air  from  rooms  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  a  second.  Nor  does 
he  think  it  usually  necessary  to  keep  the  rooms  at  a  temperature  higher  than  64^ 
to  68^  Fahrenheit.  Mr.  A.  C.  Martin  would  carry  the  ventilating  shaft  well  up  above 
the  building. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  impulse  given  by  this  report  will  not  be  lost  or  wasted, 
and  that  sanitarians,  architects,  and  educators  will  continue  united  efforts  until  all 
necessary  problems  in  the  construction  of  city  school  buildings  are  solved  and  the 
public  is  made  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  sanitation  and  hygienic  management  of  schools  received  attention  at  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Education  in  Brussels  and  at  the  International  Congress 
on  Hygiene  at  Turin  in  1880.  The  action  taken  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
gress may  be  summarized  as  follows:  School  rooms  in  day  time  should  be  lighted  unilat- 
erally and  from  the  left ;  a  school  room  for  fifty  pupils  (the  maximum  number)  should 
be  30  by  24  feet ;  single  desks  and  seats  were  emphatically  approved ;  for  lighting 
evening  schools  lamps  seem  to  have  been  preferred  to  other  means,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  Faya  has  announced,  as  the  result  of  experiments,  that  while  an  or- 
dinary coal-oil  lamp  produces  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  the  respiration  of  three 
human  beings  an  ordinary  flat  gas  Jet  produces  as  much  as  five  men  and  an  argand 
gas  burner  as  much  as  eight  men.  The  congress  also  considered  the  now  common 
practice  in  many  Euro]>ean  cities  of  inspecting  the  schools  by  properly  trained  medl- 
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eal  men,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  teaching  corps  shonld  be  placed  under  similar 
supervision;  indeed  the  opinion  seemed  general  that  a  medical  officer  >Yonld  be  an  ad- 
mirable adjunct  to  every  superintendent's  office.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  statis- 
tical researches  which  government  should  institute  in  order  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  schools  on  the  physical  development  of  children,  the  section  concluded  to  petition: 
(1)  That  the  Belgian  government  should  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  all  over 
the  country  (according  to  the  example  set  in  Brussels)  statistics  of  health  in  schools 
that  shall  bring  to  light  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  on  the  health  of  children ; 
{t)  that  the  recent  establishment  of  medical  commissions  in  Belgium,  and  especially 
the  appointment  of  correspondents  of  those  commissions,  should  be  so  organized  that 
they  may  become  so  many  centres  of  methodical  research  into  the  hygienic  statistics 
of  schools.  (3)  The  section  recommends  a  permanently  established  interchange  of 
information  and  of  documents  relating  to  scholastic  hygiene  between  different  coun- 
tries. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Turin  Congress  was  equally  explicit  in  its  opinion,  the 
first  resolution  adopted  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Roth's  paper  on  "  Obligatory  medical  in- 
spection of  schools"  being  'Hhat-periodical  medical  visits  to  all  schools  are  indispen- 
sable." The  same  gentleman,  at  a  later  session,  read  another  effective  paper  on  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  in  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools.  Respecting  the  employment 
of  minors  in  factories,  &c.,  the  section  resolved  *'  that  in  all  countries  the  age  of  admis- 
sion of  children  to  work .  should  be  uniform,  and  that  under  no  pretext  whatever 
should  any  age  less  than  twelve  years  bo  fixed  as  the  minimum;  that  in  all  countries 
the  same  number  of  working  hours  should  be  fixed  by  international  treaties,  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  development  of  children;  and 
that  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  at  night  in 
any  country."  Dr.  Javal,  the  distinguished  French  scientist,  read  a  paper  on  the  * <  Con- 
struction of  school  rooms  with  special  regard  to  the  sight  of  children,"  treating  par- 
ticularly of  astigmatism  as  a  caus^  of  short  sight,  recommendiun;  that  school  books 
be  printed  with  large  letters  on  yellowish  paper  (as  first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Babbage),  and  advocating  the  lighting  of  school  rooms  from  the  east  or  west. 
The  section  approved  the  recommendation  as  to  the  printing  and  tinted  paper  of  text 
books;  did  not  favor  school  work  by  children  in  the  evening;  advocated  instruction 
in  domestic,  private,  and  school  hygiene  in  normal  schools  by  competent  physicians ; 
adopted  a  proposition  that  school  studies  and  examinations  should  be  discontinued 
daring  the  hot  weather,  and  also  another  on  the  necessity  for  nurses'  training  schools, 
which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  at  the  next  congress. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  sanitation,  allusion  must  be  made  to  the 
oatbreak  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  among  some  of  the  students  of 
the  college  who  were  lodging  or  taking  meals  in  certain  unsanitary  houses  and  build- 
ings. The  earliest  cases  of  illness  were  developed  in  April;  during  this  and  the  three 
following  months,  about  forty  oases  and  eight  deaths  occured.  The  State  board  of 
health,  the  citizens  of  Princeton,  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  cooperated  in  cor- 
recting the  hygienic  faults  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  since  the  reassembling  of  the  college  after  the  summer 
vacation  no  new  cases  have  been  observed. 

COLOR  BUNDNESS  AND  MYOPIA. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  report  of  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffiies  to  the  mayor  and 
the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Boston,  relative  to  the  work  of  testing  the  public  school 
children  of  that  city  for  color  blindness.  The  tests  were  applied  during  the  years  1879 
and  1860,  and  the  final  report  was  submitted  March  20,  1880: 

Schools  for  male  students: 
Normal  art  school 


Latin  school 

English  hi^h  school 

All  the  hign  and  grammar  schools. .. 
Schools  for  deaf-mutes 


1 4,469  in  number ;  of  these  608  were  color  blind, 
^     or  4.202  per  cent. 
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Schools  for  female  stadents: 

Normal  art  school... •••< 

Konnal  school 

Latin  school  for  girls  ..•• 

Girls*  hiffh  school 

All  the  high  schools  ....••• .... 
All  the  grammar  schools  ..•.., 
School  &r  deaf-mates 


13,458  in  nnmher;  of  these  9  were  color  blind, 
^    or  0.0(56  per  cent. 


W.  H.  Fitch,  ▲.  If.,  If.  D.,  and  F.  H.  Kimball,  B.  8.,  M.  D.,  appointed  to  examine 
the  eyes  of  the  school  children  of  Rockford,  111.,  report  as  follows : 

There  were  900  boys  examined;  429  of  them  were  of  American  and  the  remaining 
471  of  foreign  parentage.  There  were  968  girls  examined,  with  531  of  the  number  <S 
American  and  437  of  foreign  parentage. 

•  ••♦••• 

We  have  divided  all  the  scholars  into  five  classes,  depending  upon  age :  Class  1,  in- 
cluding those  of  7  and  8  years;  class  2,  those  of  9  and  10  years ;  class  3,  those  of  11 
and  12  years;  class  4,  those  of  13  and  14  years;  and  chiss  5,  those  of  15  and  16  Tears 
and  those  over.  Each  class  is  made  to  include  two  years,  instead  of  one,  in  order  to 
secure  a  greater  number  of  cases  and  a  consequent  better  average.  Here  we  have 
arranged  in  a  tabular  form  the  results  of  this  examination : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

« 

m 

B3 

It 

Claiwes 

•Si 

II 

^ 

b-3 

fe 

k^ 

Ai 

p« 

Ai 

A4 

£ 

Classl 

0.8 

0.0 

1.8 

8.1 

2.0 

4.2 

Class  2 

8.0 
2.5 

8.8 
5.4 

8.8 
0.0 

6.0 
5.5 

7.3 

6.7 

4.3 

ClaaeS 

4.7 

CU884 

6.8 

6.3 

6.8 

lao 

1.1.0 

0.8 

GlaasS 

17.7 

18.5 

16.6 

16.8 

15.8 

2L0 

The  general  results  of  the  examination  showed  that  among  all  the  boys  the  per- 
oenta^  of  myopic  was  3. 8 ;  girls,  8. 3 :  boys  of  foreign  parentage,  3 ;  girls,  6. 6 ;  boys  of 
Amencan  parentage,  5. 4 ;  girls,  9. 6;  l>oys  and  girls  of  American  parentage,  7. 7 ;  boys 
and  girls  of  foreign  parentage,  4. 7. 

In  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  and  in  our  own  country,  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  evil  effects  of  defective  vision  and  color  blindness  among  railroad  employ^  and 
sea-going  men.  Many  European  governments  and  railroad  corporations  have  enacted 
laws  and  adopted  rules  of  control.  Several  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States 
have  appointed  medical  experts  to  apply  the  tests  of  color  blindness  to  their  employ^ 
Onr  Qovemment  has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  shown  by  the  action 
of  the  three  departments.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  in  ordering  the 
application  of  the  tests  of  the  color  sense  and  visual  power.  The  duty  is  intrusted  to 
the  medical  officers  of  these  several  departments,  who  are  provided  with  the  manual 
published  by  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Dr.  Jeffries  recommends  the  method  of  test- 
ing originated  by  Professor  Frithiof  Holmgren,  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  the  use  of  the 
material  which  that  gentleman  employs  in  his  examinations.  Dr.  Jeffries  also  recom- 
mends that  a  ''systematic  process  of  giving  instruction  in  color,  its  names  and  shadesy 
should  be  introduced  in  our  primary  schools." 

PHT8I0L0OT  OF  RBADINO  AND  WRTmiO. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Revue  Scientifique,  Dr.  Javal,  of  Paris,  has  given  an 
abstract  of  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  physiology  of  reading  and  writing.  Dr. 
Javal  is  an  esteemed  writer,  who  has  already  made  considerable  contributions  to  this 
somewhat  obscure  but  very  import-ant  subject.    Recognizing  as  a  fact  the  unprece- 
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dented  growth  of  myopia  among  school  children  and  others,  he  distrosts  the  explana- 
tions of  it  commonly  given ;  for,  while  he  does  not  approve  the  forms  of  school  forui- 
tore  in  general  nse  or  the  arrangements  of  school  bnildings  in  respect  to  lighting 
snd  does  nol  ignore  the  influence  of  heredity,  he  thinks  these  afford  an  inadequate 
explanation  of  the  increase  in  visual  infirmity  which  is  unquestionably  going  on. 
Heither  does  he  think  it  established  that  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  people  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  nearsighted  inhabitants,  as  has  been  maintained  in 
Germany. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  written  about  school  furniture  have  bestowed  too 
much  attention  upon  the  regulations  in  regard  to  school  furniture  that  have  been 
officially  promulgated;  instead  of  insisting  upon  a  centimetre  more  orlessin  the  height 
of  a  seat  or  a  degree  or  two  in  the  slant  of  a  desk,  they  should  have  perceived  years 
^go  that  the  principal  causes  of  myopia  are  poorly  printed  books  and  bad  methods  of 
writing,  and  that  scoliosis,  or  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
penmanship  taught  on  principles  contrary  to  physiology. 

Researches  extending  over  a  number  of  years  have  led  him  to  seek  in  voiting  and 
typography  (chiefly,  of  oourse,  in  typography)  the  real  explanation  of  tbe  growth  of 
myopia,  and  he  has  aooordingly  undertaken  in  one  of  the  articles  alluded  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  different  kinds  of  types  in  general  use  and  considered  their  availability 
from  a  hygienic  standpoint  After  a  concise  account  of  the  efforts  of  early  type  makers, 
he  investigates  the  modus  operandi  of  reading. 

**  In  reading,'^  he  says,  "  there  is  no  time  to  examine  each  letter  in  all  its  parts ;  so 
fiff  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  eye  travels  along  a  perfectly  horizontal  line 
which  cuts  all  the  short  letters  (such  as  a,  c,  e,  &c.)  at  a  point  Just  beh>w  the  top, 
the  other  parts  of  the  letters  being  ^een  indirectly  and  striking  regions  of  the  retina 
more  or  lees  distant  from  its  centre.  This  fact  is  of  importance  in  determining  the 
shape  to  be  adopted  for  type.'' 

Dr.  Javal  cites  a  number  of  proofs  in  support  of  this  proposition,  the  easiest  of  ap- 
plication being  the  following :  Cover  with  a  piece  of  paper  the  upper  half  of  the  short 
letters  in  a  line  of  print  and  it  will  be  found  nearly  impossible  to  read  it,  but  if  the 
upper  half  is  left  exposed  and  the  lower  concealed  scarcely  any  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced. Moreover,  taking  into  account  the  capitals  and  accented  letters,  there  are 
oot  of  100  at  least  6i  letters  rising  above  the  upper  portion  of  the  short  letters  and 
only  15  falling  below  the  line.  This  being  the  case  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  letters 
ndi  shapes  that  they  may  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as  possible  in  the  parts 
along  which  the  line  of  vision  travels.  For  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  a 
strongly  marked  tendency  among  type  founders  to  do  Just  the  reverse  of  this ;  to  secure 
a  uniform  appearance,  the  round  letters  a,  c,  e,  o,  and  s  have  been  flattened  laterally, 
and  the  square  letters  rounded. 

Dr.  Javal  next  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  form  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  suggests  modifications  of  them  which  he  thinks  it  would  be  well  to  in- 
troduce. We  need  not  follow  him  into  this  portion  of  the  discussion,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  letters  which  project  above  and  below  the  line  may  advant^ 
geously  be  shortened;  that  the  spaces  between  the  letters  and  between  the  different 
parts  of  letters  like  m  and  n  may  well  be  widened,  and  that  various  discriminations 
'between  letters  that  are  characteristic  of  old  types  and  that  have  been  weakened  in 
later  times  may  properly  be  restored.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  respect  of  legibility  between  French  types  and  those  in  use  in  England  and 
America,  the  former  being  narrower  and  therefore  much  harder  to  read.  Putting 
spaces  between  the  lines  Dr.  Javal  thinks  a  question  of  looks  only,  as  no  increase  of 
kigibility  is  the  result  of  this  expensive  practice.  He  thinks  therefore  that  leaded 
type  should  be  used  only  in  books  in  which  the  consideration  of  elegance  has  taken 
precedence  of  that  of  cost. 

Increasing  the  spaces  between  the  letters,  however,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  will  be  perceived  from  these  lines,  in 
which  a  piece  of  paper  has  been  placed  between  each  letter. 
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After  describing  the  types  now  in  nse  and  showing  the  influence  of  the  cost  of  coin- 
X>08ition  in  producing  the  present  objectionable  forms,  Dr.  Javal  offers  a  specimen  of 
^he  type  which  he  thinks  most  nearly  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case,  which  is  to 
increase  legibility  without  diminishing  the  number  of  letters  contained  on  a  page. 

The  type  in  -which  this  is  printed  is  as  close  an  imitation  of 
that  specimen  as  -we  can  give. 

In  the  other  article  of  Dr.  Javal,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  there  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  instruments  used  in  writing  on  its  present  condition. 
A  summary  is  here  presented  in  a  transUtion. 

Any  methodical  study  of  the  principles  of  writing  should  be  preceded  by  a  historical 
account.  We  cannot  give  here  even  a  brief  summary  of  that  history,  which  we  have 
sketched  elsewhere,  but  we  will  review  the  material  causes  which,  independent  of  the 
changes  in  taste  and  systematic  returns  to  antiquity,  appear  to  us  to  have'  exerted  a 
preponderating  influence  on  the  development  of  penmanship.  These  causes  are  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  paper,  the  improvements  in  the  pen,  and  the  use  of  spectacles. 

The  price  of  paper  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  transformations  of  penman- 
ship. Thus  at  the  same  epoch  the  running  hand  was  used  on  the  papyras  of  charters 
while  the  parchment  of  the  codices  contained  only  uncials  very  compactly  pressed  to- 
gether, without  projections,  in  order  to  bring  the  lines  closer  to  one  another.  Abbre- 
viations of  all  kinds  were  adopted  to  economize  the  precious  skin  and  every  means 
was  used  to  profit  by  all  the  space. 

The  invention  of  rag  paper  does  not  extend  back  beyond  the  thirteenth  century,  so, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  practice  of  separating  the  words  came  into  vogue  later.  For 
the  same  reason  projecting  letters,  with  long  loops  and  stems,  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date ;  nobody  was  rich  enough  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  long  letters 
which  characterized  the  writing  done  in  the  office  of  the  pontifical  chancellor. 

There  is  nothing  the  price  of  which  has  fallen  so  much  as  paper.  The  result  is  that 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  space  occupied  in  writing.  But  while  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  waste  of  paper  is  nothing  to  the  writer,  it  is  quite  different  with  the  pub- 
lisher. The  waste  is  here  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  edition,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that  since  the  invention  of  printing,  while  writing 
constantly  has  become  larger,  the  size  of  type  has  gradually  diminished,  so  that  the 
identity  in  size  between  written  and  printed  characters  survived  Gutenberg's  inven- 
tion only  a  few  years. 

The  pen  has  had  a  notable  influerce  on  the  appearance  of  writing.  The  goose  quill 
appeared  t-owards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century ;  at  first  this  innovation  hardly 
modified  the  appearance  of  writing.  Indeed,  like  the  reed,  the  quill  was  fashioned 
similarly  to  those  still  used  in  writing  the  Gothic  or  round  hand ;  its  elasticity  served 
alike  for  shading  the  top  of  the  straight  strokes  (as  may  be  seen  in  certain  English 
manuscripts  of  the  seventh  century)  and  for  rounding  the  heavy  ^arts  of  the  shaded 
letters,  thus  making  them  resemble  Roman  capitals;  but  essentially  the  general  ap- 
pearance remained  that  of  the  manuscripts  written  with  the  reed  of  the  ancients. 

The  broad  points  of  the  reed  and  of  the  quill  led  to  the  shading  of  uncial  letters  and 
afterwards  of  Roman  capitals.  Indeed,  to  write  faster,  the  copyist  of  antiquity  and 
the  monk  of  the  middle  ages  tried  to  write  the  characters  with  a  continuous  stroke ; 
moreover,  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  slope  of  the  running  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  elbow  far  away  from  the  side.  In  this  position,  if  you  write  an  M,  you  will  notice 
that  the  fine  lines  are  made  in  going  up  and  the  heavy  lines  in  coming  down ;  if  you 
write  an  O,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  make  the  first  shading  too  low,  and  the  second 
too  high  for  symmetry.    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  multiply  examples  of  this. 

It  is  the  square  shape  of  the  nib  of  the  pen  which  brought  about  Gothic  writing. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  attempt  to  make  Gothic  letters  with  a 
brush,  a  pencil,  or  an  ordinary  pen.  In  spite  of  the  writer's  efforts  the  result  will  be 
greatly  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  means  of  a  stub  pen. 

The  use  of  a  coarse  quill,  cut  obliquely,  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  chirography 
known  as  running  hand  and  bastard  hand. 
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In  the  round  the  heavy  strokes  ore  exactly  vertical.  According  to  penmen,  in  tak- 
ing as  unity  the  breadth  of  the  point  of  the  pen,  the  letter  u  should  be  written  in  a 
square  the  sides  of  Tfhich  measure  five  points,  so  that  the  blank  between  the  strokes 
measures  three  points.  Scarcely  any  difference  is  made  between  u  and  n,  the  upright 
strokes,  equally  square  at  the  top,  being  a  little  more  rounded  at  the  bottom  for  the  u 
than  for  the  n. 

The  running  hand  differs  from  the  round  only  by  the  inclination  or  slope,  which  in 
the  handsomest  models  is  such  that  the  shading  forms  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle 
whoso  breadth  is  three  points  and  height  four  points,  from  which  it  results  that  the 
length  of  the  straight  lines  is  'v/«J'+4*=  ^25= 5.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
upright  strokes  in  a  running  hand  written  between  parallels  four  millimetres  apart  are 
equal  to  those  of  a  round  hand  written  between  parallels  five  millimetres  apart.  [The 
millimetre  is  .03937  of  an  inch.] 

The  bastard  hand  differs  principally  from  the  running  hand  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  round  parts,  which,  instead  of  always  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  strokes,  are  dis- 
tributed as  in  the  small  letters  of  the  italic  or  in  the  modem  English. 

The  pointed  shape  of  the  goose  quiU,  in  fact,  produced  the  English  style  so  univer- 
sally used  in  our  time;  it  is  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  looped  letters  and  by 
the  absence  of  ascending  shaded  strokes,  which  our  fine  steel  pens  do  not  enable  us 
to  make.  The  general  adoption  of  the  English  style  is  a  result  of  the  use  of  steel  pens. 

The  invention  of  spectacles,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  size  of  handwriting  that  has  taken 
place;  the  growtH  of  shortsightedness,  especially  among  literary  people,  necessarily 
made  itself  felt  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  nearsightedness  of  some,  which  permitted 
them  to  write  smaller  than  was  proper,  has  brought  on  nearsightedness  among  those 
who  are  obliged  to  read  their  writing. 

It  may  be  that  this  double  action  of  shortsightedness  and  of  oonvex  spectacles  has 
reached  its  maximum;  for  the  use  of  convex  glasses  has  become  a  fixed  habit  with  us, 
and  shortsighted  people,  in  writing,  are  beginning  to  use  concave  glasses  to  counter- 
act their  defect.  i 

Dr.  Javal  next  inquires  whether  modem  chirography  should  be  accepted  as  it  is. 
He  thinks  not,  and  suggests  a  number  of  changes  that  he  thinks  may  be  easily  made 
which  would  render  writing  at  once  more  rapid  and  more  legible  than  it  is  now.  His 
principal  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  legibility  is  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
''preserve  the  individuality  of  each  letter,''  that  is,  the  interval  between  the  letters 
should  be  made  greater  than  the  width  of  the  letters  themselves.  He  also  advises  that 
the  dots  for  the  i's,  the  crosses  for  the  t's,  and  accents  should  be  added  after  the  entire 
matter  is  written. 

''  By  omitting  points  and  accents  it  is  easy  to  take  (ourrente  calamo)  notes  of  a  lecture 
or  an  abstract  of  the  liveliest  discussion,  and  these  signs  may  be  added  at  leisure  when 
the  matter  is  revised.  This  system  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  a  page  of  our  writing  has  been  revised  or  not ;  we  write  with  regularity  and 
rapidity,  and  later  we  increase  legibility  without  the  loss  of  time,  when  we  read  the 
matter  over,  by  the  addition  of  the  points  and  accents." 

Analyzing  the  movements  of  a  rapid  writer.  Dr.  Javal  finds  that  "he  places  his  el- 
bow on  the  edge  of  the  table,  so  that  while  he  uses  a  narrow  sheet  the  elbow  is  at  rest 
and  the  tine  of  writing  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  the  arc  of  a  circle  having  for  radius 
the  length  of  the  forearm  increased  by  that  of  the  hand  and  of  the  part  of  the  pen 
which  extends  beyond  the  fingers.  •  •  •  This  immovability  of  the  elbow  is  favors  bio 
to  rapid  writing,  for  the  rotation  of  the  forearm  takes  place  gradually,  without  requiring 
the  least  time,  while  a  stoppi^^  necessarily  occurs  when  the  whole  arm  is  shifted  to 
carry  the  pen  over  the  entire  length  of  the  line.  Another  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  straightness  of  the  line  is  preserved  automatically;  with  the  elbow  well  sup- 
ported nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  perfectly  straight  with  one's  eyes  closed.  When 
the  line  is  long  it  is  impossible  to  fill  it  without  changing  the  position  of  the  arm  at 
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least  once,  and  the  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  these  changes  is  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  paper  and  the  shortness  of  the  forearm.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account 
that  we  find  fashion  gradually  diminishing  the  sixe  of  writing  papers  and  ladies  pr^ 
ferring  a  paper  smaller  than  that  used  hy  men." 

Resting  the  forearm  on  the  edge  of  the  table  involves  a  particular  position  of  the 
paper,  namely,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  table.  Dr.  Javal  concedes  that  objection 
may  be  made  to  this  on  the  ground  of  the  position  of  the  body.  **  It  allows  us  to 
write  with  our  eyes  dosed,  it  is  true;  but  we  prefer  to  write  with  them  open,  and  in 
putting  in  the  points  and  accents  we  necessarily  use  them.  Now,  for  very  complex 
physiological  reasons  our  eyes  are  disinclined  to  run  along  oblique  lines,  so  that  the 
people  who  write  as  we  suggest  continually  bend  the  head  down  toward  the  left  in 
order  to  get  the  writing  and  their  eyds  into  the  same  line.''  This  he  thinks  is  but  a  slight 
drawback  for  adults,  in  whom  malformations  of  the  body  are  scarcely  any  longer  to 
be  feared.  In  view  of  the  prevalence  among  certain  classes  of  what  is  known  as  '  <  ai»- 
thors'  stoop/'  it  maybe  doubted  whether  the  doctor  has  not  underestimated  the  evil 
effects  on  grown  persons  of  this  habit  of  writing;  and  he  advises  something  entirely 
different  for  children. 

With  the  child  the  facts  are  different,  and  we  shall  try  to  set  forth  the  results.  It 
must  be  first  noticed  that,  because  of  the  need  of  having  children  write  large  letters, 
very  wide  copy-books  must  be  given  them,  as,  because  the  forearm  of  the  child  is 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  adult,  the  elbow  cannot  be  used  as  a  pivot,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  inclining  the  paper.  Then  let  us  place  the  copy-book  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  table.  At  once  the  movements  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  will  produce  a 
writing  without  appreciable  slope ;  we  do  not  see  that  this  is  objectionable,  and  we 
accept  absolutely  in  relation  to  this  Fahmer's  opinion,  which  has  been  successively 
adopted  by  Dr.  Gross  and  Dr.  Cohn.  On  the  contra^,  for  children  we  reject  the 
oblique  position  of  the  copy-book,  advocated  in  1870  by  Dr.  Ellinger,  and  since  by 
Dr.  Dally,  for  Fahmer  has  proved  that  the  oblique  position  of  the  lines  involves  the 
Inclination  of  the  head,  which  reacts  gradually  on  the  position  of  the  whole  body.  The 
oopy-book  held  obliquely  to  the  left,  as  we  have  Just  explained,  causes  the  head  to  lean 
to  the  left  except  in  the  case  of  people  blind  in  one  eye.  The  rest  of  the  body  follows 
this  movement  so  as  to  avoid  craning  the  neck  and  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  to 
the  right.  The  copy-book  held  obliquely,  therefore,  tends  to  produce  a  lateral  curva> 
ture  of  the  spine,  with  the  concavity  on  the  left  side,  as  it  was  observed  thirty  years 
ago. 

What  is  called  the  English  style  produces  a  curvature  the  opposite  of  the  preced- 
ing, its  mechanism  being  quite  different ;  indeed,  in  requiring  slanting  writing  on  a 
oopy-book  heldlstraight,  the  teacher  requires  a  tbing  which  is  contrary  to  nature ;  it 
is  not  enough  to  put  the  elbow  against  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  info  the  body, 
and  the  unhappy  scholar  is  obliged  to  push  in  his  right  side  to  lodge  his  elbow,  which 
leads  him  to  lower  his  right  shoulder,  and  rest  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  on  his 
left  side.  These  two  things,  a  straight  copy-book  and  slanting  writing,  are  mutually 
exclusive;  a  choice  must  be  made  under  penalty  of  spinal  curvature. 

In  some  neighboring  countries,  to  avoid  spinal  curvature,  the  children  are  re- 
quired to  write  a  part  of  the  day  with  the  left  hand;  it  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption 
of  the  straight  hand  will  encounter  fewer  obstacles.  As  to  the  children  who  are 
afflicted  by  the  modem  spinal  curvature  with  a  concavity  on  the  right,  it  will  be  sul^ 
ficient  in  most  cases  to  have  them  write  on  a  copy-book  greatly  slanted,  to  cure  them 
rapidly;  it  is  probably  thus  that  most  men  involuntarily  correct  the  deviations  fieom 
nature  that  they  contracted  on  the  school  benches  in  their  youth. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  the  change  should  be  made  from  one 
system  to  the  other.  Dr.  Javal  thinks  it  may  generally  be  left  to  individual  experience; 
only,  if  it  is  forbidden  to  young  children,  he  then  believes  scoliosis  will  no  longer  be 
acquired  in  school  and  that  the  number  of  shortsighted  persons  will  be  decreased. 
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Referring,  as  he  condndes,  to  the  use  of  pencils,  either  for  skates  or  paper,  Dr.  Javal 

says: 

In  making  characters  that  are  less  le^ble  and  give  a  reflection,  in  making  the 
hand  heavy  and  permitting  a  position  in  writing  which  must  be  abandoned  wnen  a 
pen  begins  to  be  nsed,  the  pencil  is  to  be  ayoided.    Sliall  we  mention  the  angle  to  be 

Slven  to  the  deskf  This  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  capital  question  of  the 
ope  to  be  given  to  the  writing.  We  repeat,  perpendicular  writing  on  a  copv-book 
hem  straight  up  is  for  sohoburs  an  absolute  specific  against  scoliosis,  and  is  very  favora- 
ble to  the  preservation  of  sight ;  for  an  adult,  slop^  writing  on  paper  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  45P  alone  permits  rapidity,  and  should  be  allowed  when  the  use  of  ruled 
paper  is  given  up. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  GROUNDS. 

In  cities  land  is  dear  and  school  moneys  do  not  come  by  magic  As  a  consequence 
space  is  economized  at  the  sacriflce  of  hygienic  conditions.  A  lofty  structure  wedged 
in  between  other  high  buildings  is  no  unusual  model  of  a  city  school-house.  In 
snoh  houses  the  health  of  pupils,  especially  of  girls,  is  endangered  by  the  daily  strain 
of  mounting  the  stairs,  and  the  eyes  are  injured  by  unfovorable  lights ;  play  grounds 
are  small  or  entirely  wanting,  and  the  street  becomes  the  substitute.  Fortunately 
aome  cities  early  selected  lots,  or  entire  squares,  and  secured  them  prospectively  fi)r 
school  purposes.    Their  economy  and  wisdom  are  above  all  praise. 

In  country  districts,  where  land  is  cheap  and  where  large,  healthfVil,  and  beauttfiil 
sites  can  be  readily  secured,  ignorance  or  criminal  indifference  frequently  leads  to  the 
selection  of  unsuitable  locations  for  school  purposes.  The  country  school-house  is 
often  built  too  near  the  highway  to  allow  space  for  tree  play  or  is  placed  in  maiahy 
lands  perilous  to  the  health  of  pupils  and  of  teachers. 

Public  attention  has  in  some  measure  been  aroused  to  these  evUs,  and  parents  are 
ou  the  alert  to  see  that  school-house  grounds  are  healthftil  and  attractive.  Why 
should  not  every  country  school-house  have  an  acre  of  ground  f  This  would  allow 
the  house  to  be  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  street,  the  outhouses  to  be 
properly  located  and  protected,  ample  play-grounds  to  be  arranged  fbr  the  girls  and 
hoys,  and  space  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  > 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  too  near  the  building  to  interrupt  the  free  access  of  the 
sunlight  to  the  school-house  and  to  the  soil  in  close  proximity  to  it.  The  grounds 
should  offer  no  opportunity  for  standing  pools  of  water,  and  if  necessary  should  be 
nnderdrained. 

If  every  country  school-house  answered  these  conditions  of  health  and  taste,  how 
mnch  more  benefioent  would  be  their  influence  upon  the  young!  The  intelligent 
teacher  would  find  in  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  adorning  the  grounds  subjects  for 
interesting  lessons,  and  the  children  would  share  with  enthusiasm  the  care  and  oo^ 
tivation  of  these  objects  of  beauty  and  delight. 

BXBMPnON  OF  SCHOOL  PROPBRTT  FROM  TAXATION. 

The  exemption  of  school  property  is  either  determined  by  the  constitution  of  each 
State  or  else  impliedly  or  expressly  delegated  by  it  to  the  legislative  body.  The 
States  whose  constitutions  prescribe  the  rule  of  exemption  are  Arkansas,  California, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  ^iissouri,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  property  which 
ts  exempted  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  public  property  used  for  public  purposes,  which  in- 
cludes schools  aided  by  the  Commonwealth ;  in  Ohio,  public  school-houses,  by  which 
1b  meant  ''such  as  belong  to  the  public  and  are  designed  fbr  schools  established  and 
conducted  under  public  authority."  The  term  has  been  made  to  cover  not  only  the 
houses  themselves  but  their  furniture  and  the  books  properly  belonging  with  them. 

'  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  •ecretaxy  of  the  board  of  ednoatlon  of  the  State  of  Connecticat,  baa  st^rea 
•peoSal  attexkUon  to  the  beaatifying  of  country  villagea,  Inolnding  the  embeUiahment  of  the  groonda  of 
tbo  viUafte  aehool-hoose.  The  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society,  In  their  report  for  1879.  deroto  odd- 
aiderable  apace  to  the  emhelliahment  of  country  achool-honee  gronnda.  See  alao  the  chapter  on  **  Sar- 
immdingt  of  country  achool-honaea,'*  In  Borol  School  Aichlteotnre,  Boreaa  of  Edacation  Cironljwof 
Infoxmatlon  Ko.  4, 1880. 
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In  California  property  need  exclusively  for  public  schools  is  required  to-be  exempted. 
In  Missouri,  lots  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  or  within  one  mile  of  the  limits  of 
any  such  city  or  town,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  and  lots  of  one  mile  or  more  distant 
from  such  cities  or  towns,  to  the  extent  of  five  acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  may 
be  exempted  from  taxation  when  the  same  are  used  exclusively  for  religious  worship, 
for  schools,  or  for  purposes  purely  charitable.  In  Minnesota,  public  school-houses, 
academies,  colleges,  universities,  and  all  seminaries  of  learning  are  exempted  from 
taxation ;  in  Arkansas,  school  buildings  and  apparatus,  libraries,  and  grounds  used  ex- 
clusively for  school  purposes;  and  in  Kansas  and  Louisiana,  all  property  used  exclu- 
sively for  educational  or  school  purposes.  The  constitution  of  Colorado  exempts  lots, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  used  exclusively  for  schools,  "  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  general  law ;"  and  that  of  South  Carolina  requires  the  general  assembly  to  enact 
laws  for  the  exemption  of  public  schools,  colleges,  and  institutions  of  learning,  pro- 
vided the  exemption  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  buildings  and  premises  actually  occu- 
pied. In  the  other  States  the  exemption  of  school  property  is  a  matter  for  indepen- 
dent legislative  action,  though  many  constitutions  give  special  permission  to  legisla- 
tures to  exempt  property  of  certain  kinds  or  property  used  for  specific  purposes. 

The  latest  compilations  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  show  substantially  the 
laws  regulating  the  exemption  of  school  property  as  they  now  exist.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  changes,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  there  has  been  much  fluctuat- 
ing legislation.  In  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia,  all  school  property,  with  some  few 
limitations,  has  been  exempted.  In  Maine  and  Maryland  all  the  property  of  liter- 
ary institutions  is  designated  as  exemptl  In  Illinois  this  broad  exemption  is  limited 
by  the  provision  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  real  estate  leased  or  otherwise  used  with 
a  view  to  profit.  In  Massachusetts  exemption  of  real  estate  does  not  extend  beyond 
that  occupied  by  the  educational  institutions  and  their  officers  for  corporate  purposes. 
In  Mississippi  it  extends,  not  only  to  property  used  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  youth,  but  also  to  that  held  and  occupied  by  the  trust- 
ees of  schools  and  school  lands  for  the  use  of  public  schools.  The  statute  which  was 
enacted  in  South  Carolina  in  obedience  to  the  requirement  of  the  constitution  previ- 
ously mentioned  exempts  the  following: 

All  public  schools  and  the  grounds  actually  occupied  hj  them,  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  three  acres ;  all  incorporated  public  colleges,  academies,  ana  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, with  the  funds  provided  for  their  support  and  the  ^unds  and  buildings  actually 
occupied  by  them  and  not  used  with  a  view  to  pecnmary  profit ;  but  this  provision 
shall  not  extend  to  leasehold  estates  held  by  others  under  the  authority  of  any  college 
or  other  institution  of  learning ;  all  real  and  i>ersonal  property  the  rents,  issues,  in- 
comes, and  profits  of  which  have  been  gdven  or  shall  be  given  to  any  city,  town, 
village,  school  district,  or  subdistrict  in  this  State  exclusively  for  the  endowment  or 
support  of  public  schools  therein,  so  long  as  such  property  or  the  rents,  issues,  income, 
or  profits  thereof  shall  be  used  or  applied  exclusively  for  the  support  of  free  education 
in  said  schools  by  such  city,  town,  village,  district,  or  subdistrict. 

The  exemption  of  school  property  is  almost  as  general  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Bfichigan, 
Biinnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Texas  as  in  the  States  pre- 
viously mentioned.  In  all  of  them,  buildings,  grounds,  and  furniture  are  exempt  so  far 
as  they  are  actually  necessary  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  institutions  owning 
them.  Books  or  libraries  are  expressly  included  in  the  exempt  property  in  all  these 
States  except  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York ;  and  apparatus,  equipments,  or  other 
general  terms  are  used  in  all  these  States  to  designate  personal  property  commonly 
found  in  schools,  and  which  is  usually  exempted  by  direct  words  or  by  implication. 
The  exemption  of  these  kinds  of  property  is  on  condition  oftentimes  that  they  be  used 
for  strictly  educational  purposes  and  be  not  in  excess  of  specified  amounts.  The  real 
estate  exempted  is  limited  to  three  acres  in  Nebraska  and  five  acres  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersey.  In  Minnesota,  Nevada,  and  New  York  it  must  be  immediately  connected 
with  the  buildings  of  the  institution  to  which  it  belongs.  In  Connecticut,  G^rgia, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  it  is  known  that  the  buildings  of  educational  institu- 
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tions  are  exempt,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  tbe  term  ''buildings''  inclndes  the 
lots  upon  which  they  are  erected.  In  Florida  and  Indiana  public  school  property  is 
exempted.  The  laws  in  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  have  peculiar  features  which 
will  best  be  understood  by  presentiug  them  verbatim.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island  ex- 
empts ''buildings  for  free  public  schools,  buildings  for  religious  worship,  and  the  land 
upon  which  they  stand  and  immediately  surroundiug  the  same  to  an  extent  not  ex- 
ceeding one  acre,  so  far  as  said  buildings  and  land  arc  occupied  and  used  exclusively 
for  religious  or  educational  purposes ;  the  estates,  persons,  and  families  of  the  presi- 
dent and  professors,  for  the  time  being,  of  Brown  University,  for  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  each  such  officer,  his  estate,  person,  and  family  included.'' 

In  Wisconsin  exemption  extends  to  ''personal  property  owned  by  any  religious, 
scientific,  literary,  or  benevolent  association,  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  such 
asi^ociation,  and  the  real  property,  if  not  leased  or  not  otherwise  used  for  pecuniary 
profit,  necessary  for  the  location  and  convenience  of  the  buildings  of  such  association 
and  embracing  the  same,  not  exceeding  t«n  acres,  and  the  lands  reserved  for  grounds 
of  a  chartered  college  or  university,  not  exceeding  forty  acres." 

LITIGATION  IN  SCHOOL  MATTERS. 

The  amount  of  litigation  in  which  school  officials  are  involved  is  not  large  compared 
with  the  persons  over  whom  they  exercise  authority  or  considered  with  regard  to  the 
property  in  their  care  or  the  money  which  passes  through  their  hands.  The  greater 
part  of  the  questions  in  controversy  are  settled  by  school  authorities,  to  whom  judicial 
powers  are  oftentimes  given.  In  Maryland  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  education 
are  final  and  conclasive.  Usually  the  decisions  of  such  bodies  on  questions  within 
their  jurisdiction,  though  not  final,  have  great  weight  with  courts  and  will  not  be 
overruled  unless  clearly  contrary  to  law ;  consequently  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  actually  arising  appear  in  court  in  States  where  school  questions  can  be  decided 
by  school  officials.  Yet  a  sufficient  number  are  found  in  the  reports  of  the  courts  of 
the  various  States  to  show  the  causes  for  which  suits  are  brought. 

The  most  common  action  is  for  breach  of  contract  with  teachers,  builders,  or  others. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  those  actions  are  frequent,  for  the  officers  of  school  districts 
are  oftener  chosen  firom  among  the  laboring  classes  than  from  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  intricate  law  of  contracts  and  its  application  to  school  affairs.  The  in- 
tentional misapplication  of  funds  is  rarely  before  the  courts.  This  is  substantial  tes- 
timony to  the  integrity  of  school  officers.  Committees  and  boards  of  education  are 
more  liable  to  commit  errors  by  exceeding  their  powers  than  in  any  other  way.  This 
is  often  the  result  of  circumstances.  They  have  the  oversight  of  all  the  interests  in 
education  not  specially  delegated  to  other  officers.  In  cases  of  emergency  it  is  they 
who  must  act.  It  is  impossible  for  legislators  to  foresee  all  exigencies  which  may  arise 
or  direct  what  may  be  or  may  not  be  done  on  their  occurrence.  Much  must  be  left  to 
personal  discretion.  The  enforcing  of  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  scholars,  the  dismissal 
of  a  teacher,  failure  to  repair  a  school-house,  or  an  unusual  expenditure  of  money 
may  involve  questions  which  only  courts  can  decide,  though  no  school  officer  can  be 
blamed. 

Legislatures  may  go  beyond  their  powers  in  attempting  to  regulate  these  matters, 
but  the  legislative  acts  most  frequently  reviewed  by  courts  are  those  which  interfere 
with  established  districts,  provide  a  school  fund  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution,  or  direct  an  expenditure  of  school  moneys  for  purposes  collateral  to  those 
specified. 

Teachers  are  brought  into  suits  on  account  of  negligence  in  obtaining  licenses  to 
teach  and  bring  suits  for  the  recovery  of  wages  in  cases  where  the  contract  for  services 
has  not  been  carried  out  as  they  expected.  The  cases  which  grow  out  of  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment  usually  appear  in  justices'  courts  or  are  confined  to  unreported 
criminal  proceedings.  Some  are  carried  to  the  superior  courts.  The  opinions  rendered 
there  indicate  that  a  failure  to  exercise  discretion  in  chastising  is  liable  to  result  in 
S — XVII 
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serious  oonseqnences  to  the  teachers.  This  is  not  the  usual  outcome  of  such  suits. 
It  is  oftener  found  that  the  person  hringiog  suit  is  acting  under  a  misconception  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  and  the  injury  done. 

There  are  causes  of  litigation  peculiar  to  States  or  sections.  In  Maine,,  and  in  fact 
in  most  of  the  older  States,  the  alteration  and  division  of  school  districts  are  prolific 
sources  of  contention.  In  Pennsylvania  many  questions  about  the. levying  of  taxes 
have  arisen.  In  New  Jersey  the  failure  of  district  meetings  to  comply  with  the  rigid 
formalities  required  by  statute  has  opened  the  way  for  numerous  disputes.  In  Indiana 
each  civil  township  and  each  Incorporated  town  or  city  is  a  distinct  municipal  corpo- 
ration for  school  purposes.  The  interposition  of  the  courts  has  been  necessary  in  order 
to  teU  in  what  respects  these  civil  and  school  townships,  occupying  the  same  territory 
and  having  a  portion  of  their  officers  in  common,  are  distinct.  In  the  extreme  West 
school  lands  have  been  objects  of  contention.  In  Virginia  all  recent  cases  affecting 
school  matters  involve  questions  connected  with  the  State  debt.  Elsewhere  in  the 
South  there  has  been  almost  no  litigation  on  educational  affairs  since  the  war. 

Suits  involving  school  officials  seem  to  increase  with  the  interest  taken  in  schools. 
They  have  been  especially  nomerons  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  States  which  stand  in  the  front  rank  educationally  have 
been  almost  free  from  these  evidences  of  school  troubles. 

Incomplete,  defective,  or  exacting  laws  are  principal  causes  of  litigation,  and  when 
any  part  of  the  school  law  is  frequently  before  the  courts  the  presumption  is  that  it  is 
either  unequal,  or  oppressive,  or  unintelligible,  and  should  be  amended  or  repealed. 
By  changing  such  statutes  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  individual  grievances  and 
popular  complaint  and  to  make  it  easier  for  those  administering  educational  affairs 
to  maintain  that  peace  with  all  men  which  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  schools  whose  interests  are  in  their  keeping. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  FORESTRY.' 

In  the  report  of  this  Office  for  1879  attention  was  called  to  the  growing  Importance 
of  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  reasons  were  stated  justifying  a  belief  that  it  would 
ere  long  attract  the  notice  of  educators  as  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  or  at 
least  in  our  higber  institutions  of  learning  and  in  colleges,  at  no  distant  day. 

This  result  is  already  beginning  to  be  realized,  and  in  several  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  practical  arboriculture  is  receiving  attention.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  a  labelled  arboretum  well  started  and  a  large  number  of 
native  and  exotic  trees  under  cultivation. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  these  higher  in- 
stitutions the  great  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  having  planted  upon 
their  grounds,  and  in  groups  arranged  according  to  their  natural  orders,  properly 
labelled  specimens  of  growing  trees,  inclnding  as  wide  a  range  of  species  as  the  soil 
and  climate  would  allow. 

Such  plantations  would  serve  a  double  purpose ;  for  while  they  afford  a  convenient 
means  for  rendering  the  students  familiar  with  the  names  and  the  characteristic  forms 
and  habits  of  particular  species,  and  for  fixing  in  their  minds  the  distinctive  differ- 
ences between  them,  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  range  of  possible  cultivation  of  the  various  species  and  the  regions  where  they 
can  be  grown  with  most  profit. 

In  any  system  of  experimental  researches  that  may  hereafter  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government  with  a  view  of  acclimatizing  exotic  trees  and  plants,  the  cooperation  of 
our  American  colleges,  and  especially  of  those  that  have  gardens  and  farms  connected 
with  them,  will  undoubtedly  be  asked,  and  they  can  thus  contribute  to  the  success  of 
these  inquiries  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  profitable. 

In  European  countries,  a  certain  degree  of  instruction  in  forestry,  at  least  to  the 

» Sec  Report  on  Forestry  (Agricultunil  Department),  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hoagh,  one  of  the  moat  thoroagh 
stndentR  of  this  sul^ject  and  entirely  conversant  with  the  facts  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
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extent  of  impartiDg  correct  ideas  on  the  importance  of  woodlands  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  citizen  in  their  protection,  is  given  in  the  public  schools.  In  a 
Mmntry  like  ours,  where  the  land  belongs  to  private  owners  and  where  the  future 
supplies  of  timber  must  be  grown  upon  these  lands,  a  time  must  come  when  these 
duties  will  become  of  far  greater  importance  than  we  now  realize.  If  the  call  for 
this  instruction  were  now  made,  the  first  difficulty  felt  would  be  the  want  of  teachers 
competent  to  instruct.  The  subject,  therefore,  claims  the  notice  of  those  having 
charge  of  our  normal  schools. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  beginning,  even  there  and  in  our  colleges,  would  be 
to  find  professors  who  are  themselves  qualified  for  teaching  this  science.  Until  special 
provision  could  be  made  for  supplying  this  want,  courses  of  lectures  might  be  secured 
by  persons  who  have  taken  special  care  to  fit  themselves  for  this  service  and  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

SCHOOU  OF  FOUflTRT  IK  BUBOPB. 

Instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in  special  schools  of  forestry  and  in  forestry  depart- 
ments connected  with  universities  and  higher  technical  schools.  The  following 
schools  and  departments  are  in  operation  at  present: 

(1)  Prussia, — (a)  The  Royal  Forest  Academy  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde:  This  school 
was  established  in  1830.  The  course  of  study  covers  two  years  and  a  half.  £  very  candi- 
date for  admission  to  the  academv  must  be  in  possession  of  a  graduation  certificate  from 
a  Qymnasium  or  a  Realschule  of  the  first  order,  and  not  be  over  25  years  of  age.  The 
school  has  a  director,  14  professors,  and  a  number  of  assistants.  In  1876  the  number 
of  students  was  57. 

(6)  The  Royal  Forest  Academy  at  Mttuden :  This  school  was  established  in  ISGS, 
The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director,  10  professors,  and  several  assistants.  The 
number  of  students  was  78  in  1876. 

(o)  The  Forestry  School  at  Groes-Schonebeck  and  the  forestry  courses  to  the  For- 
ester-Battalion in  the  army :  This  school  and  these  courses  are  intended  for  the  train- 
ing of  lower  forest  officials.  At  Gross-Schonebeck  instruction  is  given  by  4  professors, 
and  the  courses  to  the  Forester-Battalion  are  given  by  11  professors,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  practical  foresters. 

(2)  Bavaria, — Bavaria  has  a  Forest  Academy  at  Aschafifenburg,  with  a  director  and 
7  professors.  In  addition  to  the  academy,  Bavaria  has  created  six  chairs  of  forestry 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Munich. 

(3)  8ax<my, —  Saxony  has  one  of  the  best  schools  of  forestry  in  existence — the 
Royal  Saxon  Forest  Academy  at  Tharand.  This  school  was  established  in  1811.  The 
course  of  studies  covers  two  years  and  a  half.  The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director, 
10  professors,  and  several  assistants.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  the  same  as 
those  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  Prussia. 

(4)  WUriiemherg, — In  Wttrttemberg  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Academy  at  Hohenheim  and  the  University  of  Tfibinsen. 

(5)  Baden, — The  department  of  forestry  oonnected  with  the  polytechnic  school  at 
Carlsruhe  has  about  forty  students.  Other  schools  or  departments  of  forestry  do  not 
exist  in  Baden. 

(6)  jBeMe-Darm^tod^.— Hesse-Darmstadt  has  an  excellent  forestry  institute  in  the 
University  of  Giessen,  with  3  professors. 

(7)  Saxe- Weimar. —  The  Grand 'Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  established  a  forestry  school 
as  early  as  the  year  1808.  The  school  (which  was  first  the  private  property  of  Dr. 
Konig)  was  adopted  by  the  state  in  lSii9,  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 
The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director  and  4  professors. 

(8)  Austria. — (a)  The  Imperial  High  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Vienna: 
This  school  was  established  in  1872.  The  number  of  professors  of  forestry  is  6  and 
the  number  of  forestry  students  329. 

{b)  The  School  of  Forestry  at  Eulenberg :  This  school  was  established  in  1852  by 
the  Moravia-Silesia  Forest  School  Society.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 
The  number  of  professors  is  6  and  the  number  of  students  abont  fifty. 

(c)  The  School  of  Forestry  at  Weisswasser:  Course  of  study  lasts  two  years;  num- 
ber of  professors,  5 ;  number  of  students,  80. 

(d)  The  School  of  Forestry  at  Lemberg:  Number  of  professors,  12;  number  of 
students,  40. 

(e)  The  course  of  forestry  in  the  technical  high  school  at  Gratz :  Number  of  pro- 
fessors. 1. 

(/)  The  School  for  Forest  Culture,  at  Aggsbach,  near  Melk :  Number  of  professors,  2 ; 
number  of  students,  24. 
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(q^  The  Vorarlberg  coarse  of  forestry :  This  oonrse  lasts  six  weeks. 

(a)  The  School  of  Forest  Culture  in  Styria:  The  course  of  instruction  covers  two 
years:  number  of  professors,  3;  number  of  students,  26. 

(i)  The  School  of  Forest  Culture  Jn  Carinthia :  The  course  of  instruction  covers 
two  years. 

(9)  Switzerland. — The  department  of  forestry  forms  the  fifth  division  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  School  at  Zttrich.  The  forestry  course  lasts  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
number  of  students  ia  about  thirty. 

(10)  France,— {a)  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy:  This  school  was  established  in 
1825.    The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 

(6)  School  of  Forest  Guards  at  Barres. 

(11)  Italy, —  School  of  Forestry  at  Vallombrosa:  This  school  was  established  in 
1%9. 

(12)  Spain, —  Spain  has  a  special  school  of  forest  engineers  at  San  Lorenzo  del 
Escorial,  near  Madrid. 

(13)  Denmark.— Oa  the  22d  of  January,  1869,  a  department  of  forestry  was  annexed 
to  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  High  School  at  Copenhagen. 

(14)  BusHa. —  (a)  The  Agricultural  and  Forestral  Acaaemy  of  P^trovsk,  near 
Moscow. 

(d)  The  Agronomic  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  courses  in  sylviculture. 

(c)  The  Forest  School  at  Lissino. 

(d)  The  Forest  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  New  Alexandria. 

(15)  Sweden. — The  Royal  Forest  Institute  at  Stockholm :  This  school  was  established 
in  1828.    In  1870  there  were  13  private  elementary  schools. 

BCIENnPIC  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Cities,  States,  and  the  Qeneral  Qovemment  are  doing  more  and  more  in  pushing 
scientific  tests  and  investigations  and  in  publishing  data  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
science  to  the  condition  and  pursuits  of  the  people.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  No  other  agency,  indeed  all  other  agencies  combined  do  not  equal 
in  expenditure  that  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  science.  The  extent  to  which  this  work 
shall  ultimately  benefit  the  people,  at  whose  expense  it  is  conducted,  depends  largely 
upon  the  diffusion  of  information  with  reference  to  its  progress  and  results.  Institu- 
tions of  learning  and  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  may  aid  in  the  exten- 
sion of  this  knowledge  by  obtaining  for  themselves  and  communicating  to  their  stu- 
dents what  is  published  on  the  subject.  The  manner  in  which  these  reports  facilitate 
such  an  endeavor  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  They  present  annually  extensive 
lists  of  institutions,  libraries,  teachers,  and  educational  officers,  forming  a  convenient 
reference  for  those  who  control  the  distribution  of  official  documents.  Complaint  is 
frequently  heard  of  the  waste  of  Government  publications.  This  Office  has  done  what 
it  could  to  aid  in  the  distiibution  of  all  valuable  publications,  so  that  they  might  be 
best  preserved  and  used  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

GRAPHIC  METHODS  OF  EXHIBITING  EDUCATION  IN  MUSEUMS,   AC. 

What  the  engraving  and  the  wood-cut  are  to  the  text  of  a  book  the  museum  is  to 
the  library.  The  picture,  the  model,  the  specimen,  supplement  the  best  description 
that  words  can  give.  Indeed,  the  life,  manners,  habits,  food,  and  raiment  of  human 
beings  in  many  countries  and  for  long  periods  have  been  reconstructed  in  great  meas- 
ure solely  firom  the  scanty  remains  of  their  former  possessions,  found  where  last 
used,  preserved  by  natural  processes,  and  now  stored  and  studied  with  anxious  care 
by  archseologists  of  every  clime.  The  eye  can  teach  us  much  without  the  book,  yet 
we  are  disposed  to  overlook  the  power  of  objects  in  illustrating  and  illuminating  sub- 
jects usually  considered  abstruse  and  uninviting.  This  Office,  as  a  central  and  national 
agency,  has  had  an  extremely  gratifying  connection  with  the  advancing  use  of  visual 
aids  to  education  during  the  ten  years  now  closing. 

I  have  advocated  the  representation  of  American  education  in  the  various  inter- 
national exhibitions  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  decade.  That  the  need  of 
international  comparison  is  widely  felt  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  persons  visited  the  French  Exposition  Universelle  held  in  the  year  1867  chiefiy 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  *' department  of  social  science,"  of  which  educa- 
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tioiuJ  syvtemB  and  methodB  formed  a  sabdiyision.  American  edaoation  wae  hardly 
^pieeented  on  this  occasion,  bnt  the  displays  of  other  nations  were  admirably  de- 
scribed and  discussed  by  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  honorary  commissioners  firom 
this  country.  Feeling  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  unrepresented  at  the 
Vienna  Welt-Ausstellung  of  1873, 1  prepared  a  circular  of  information,  which  was 
published  in  November,  1872,  containing  translations  of  the  educational  sections  of 
the  programmes,  the  general  plan  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  superintendents  and  other 
educators  held  in  this  city  during  that  month,  and  a  blank  form  lor  a  chart  designed 
for  inscription  of  the  public  and  private  educational  institutions  contained  in  an 
American  city.  The  educators  of  tiie  country  made  great  efforts  to  procure  and  for- 
ward statistical  and  graphic  material,  models,  furniture,  appliances,  &c,,  arranged  and 
catalogued  by  Dr.  Hoyt,  whose  experience  and  knowledge  a  second  time  added  to  the 
honor  of  his  country.  This  exhibition  excited  positive  enthusiasm.  Forty -eight 
diplomas  and  medals  were  distributed  among  the  285  separate  exhibitors  from  this 
country  in  the  educational  group,  while  those  in  all  the  other  twenty-five  groups  ob- 
tained only  30. 

Of  the  exhibition  of  education  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  I  need  say  little.  The  kind 
and  quantity  of  material  offered  was  so  great  and  the  local  patriotism  of  States,  cities, 
and  communities  so  absorbing  that  rigid  classification  and  unified  localization  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  collections  exhibited  in  the  United  States  Government  build- 
ing by  this  OfQce,  in  the  special  pavilion  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  gallery  of  the  main 
building  by  Massachusetts,  and  in  scores  of  other  places  by  other  authorities  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Nor  need  I  recite  the  list  of  valuable  collections  exhibited  by  almost 
every  civilized  nation,  firom  Russia  in  the  east  to  Japan  in  the  west,  wherein  the 
methods,  appliances,  and  peculiarities  of  their  education  were  shown.  The  educator 
might  well  adopt  as  the  expression  of  his  thought  the  strangely  simple  words  that 
commemorate  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  most  grandiose  of  his  creations  —  ''Si  mon- 
umentum  requiris,  circumspice'' —  so  entirely  did  the  vast  panoramic  field  of  Fairmount 
Park  seem  to  be  and  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  world. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  is  too  recent  to  have  been  forgotten  or  much  obscured 
in  the  minds  of  our  x>eople.  Though  Director-Gbneral  McCormick  was  able  to  set 
apart  but  a  small  sum  for  the  representation  of  American  education  among  the  other 
more  ostentatious  displays  of  American  life,  character,  and  achievement,  yet  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  experience  of  our  educators  and  the  trained  wisdom  of  Dr.  John  D. 
Philbrick  the  little  fund  and  the  narrow  space  afforded  were  so  used  that  the  section 
gained  120  prizes— 2d  gold  medals,  44  silver  medals,  23  bronze  metals,  and  25  honorable 
mentions — uid  excited  the  profound  admiration  of  all  who  examined  it. 

This  Office  also  sent  small  but  well  selected  collections  illustrating  our  education  to 
the  exhibitions  in  Chili,  during  1875,  and  in  Australia  (Melbourne),  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Office  has  been  collecting  and  preserving  objects  re- 
lating to  education  at  home  and  abroad,  with  special  reference  to  the  public  informa- 
tion and  guidance.  So  far  as  the  limited  apprbpriations  at  its  command  will  justify, 
I  propose  to  use  this  museum  in  every  suitable  way  for  the  information  of  the  public ; 
but  the  important  instrumentality  of  loan  collections  cannot  be  undertaken  as  it 
should  be,  however  productive  of  good  in  England  or  elsewhere,  till  Congress  is  pleased 
to  afford  the  necessary  means  of  defraying  their  cost  and  of  adding  yearly  to  their 
variety  and  value. 

RECOMHBNDATIOKS. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  recommend  in  previous  reports  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  publication  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  immedi- 
ately on  its  completion.    This  is  done  for  this  report  by  a  resolution  of  Congress. 

I  have  also  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  an  educa- 
tional museum  in  connection  with  this  Office.    This  has  been  provided  for  by  a  small 
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appropriation.    A  larger  annnal  appropriation  wonld  soon  bring  all  objects  of  suffi- 
cient importance  into  a  single  collection  bere  at  tbe  capital  of  tbe  nation  for  tbe 
stndy  of  American  educators. 
The  remaining  recommendations  I  have  tbe  honor  most  earnestly  to  renew. 

(1)  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each 
Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  the  compensation 
to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  impoYerished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this 
regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  firom  the 
sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  fund  to  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

(3)  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national 
aid  to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Office. 

(4)  I  recommend  an  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience 
of  the  Office  indicates  clearly  that  the  collection  of  educational  infonnatdon  and  pub- 
lication of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done 
with  the  present  limited  clerical  force. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the  faithful  laborers  in  the 
Office  and  to  all  others  elsewhere  who  have  contributed  to  its  sucoess. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  C.  SCHURZ, 

Sooreiary  of  the  Interior. 
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PBEFATOBir  NOTE. 

The  following  abfttraots  of  edaoAtlon  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  sach  as  State  boards  of  education  and  State 
superintendents  of  instruction ;  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  committees,  act- 
ing school  visitors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion given  respecting  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  systems,  aQd  normal  schools,  and 
much  of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  concerns 
private  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  relating  to  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  annual  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them,  and  on 
special  returns,  made  usually  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  repiy  to  circulars  of  inquiiy  sent 
toem  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  made, 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  i>urpose,  though  sometimes  an  item  of 
interesting  information  from  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  verify  the  statement 
before  it  is  committed  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  ednca- 
tkm  for  each  State,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

6ENBRAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTRACTS. 

1.  Statistical  BumcART (a)  School  population  and  attendance. 

(5)  School  districts  and  schools. 

(c)  Teachers  and  teachers'  pay. 

(d)  Income  and  expenditure. 

2.  State  school  system (a)  Officers. 

(6)  Other  features  of  the  system. 

(c)  Greneral  condition,  marking  specially  anything  now 

and  noteworihy. 

(d)  Btonm6  for  ten  years. 
8.  Cmr  SCHOOL  systems (a)  Officers. 

(6)  Statistics. 

(c)  Other  particulars. 

4.  Traixuco  or  TEACHKB8 (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(b)  Teachers'  institutes. 

(c)  Teachers' department  of  educational  Journals. 

5.  Secondary  ixstructios (a)  Public  high  schools. 

\b)  Other  secondary  schools. 

6.  Superior  ucstructiox (a)  Colleges  for  men  or  for  both  sexes. 

(6)  Colleges  and  high  grade  schools  for  women. 

7.  ScuorriFic  aud  professional  iHBTRncnoiT.(a)  Training   in  scientific   schools   and   agricultural 

colleges. 
(6)  Training  in  theology. 

(e)  Training  in  law. 

(d)  Training  in  medicine. 

8.  Special  ncsTRUCTiON (o)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  &c. 

9.  Bducatiox  AL  coNVEirnoNS (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(6)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals,  and 
superintendents. 
10.  Noteworthy  bbxefactiokb. 

U.  Obituaey  record (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers^  superintendents,  and 

other  promoters  of  education  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year. 
2.  CmsF  State  school  offiobbs (a)  State  boar^  of  eduoAtion  or  State  superintendent. 

1 

The  statistics  famished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  reference 
askd  comparison,  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  these  statistics 
mar  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

For  the  general  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  have  been  answered,  alike  by  State  and  city  offi- 
dala,  by  oMlege  presidents  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies, 
thb  Comxniasioner  of  Education  here  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIOKAIi  STATIS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  youth  of  school  age 

Colored  yoath  of  school  age 

Whole  number  of  school  age  a 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools  . 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Whole  enrolment 

Average  attendance  of  whites 

Average  attendance  of  colored 

Whole  average  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts 

Public  schools  for  whites 

Public  schools  for  colored 

Number  of  public  schools  reported . 

Pupils  in  spelling 

Pupils  in  reading 

Pupils  in  writing 

Pupils  in  arithmetic 

Pupils  in  geography 

Pupils  in  grammar 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days.. 


TBACHKBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools. . 
Colored  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

White  male  teachers 

White  female  teachers 

Colored  male  teachers 

Colored  female  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  . 


INCOHE  AND  EXPENDITURE.  5 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes . 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund  . .. 


1871. 


181,787 

161,156 

342,943 

86,976 

54,336 

141,312 

66,358 

41,308 

107,666 


2,399 

922 

3,321 

122,838 

76,358 

52,093 

43,646 

22,080 

15,294 

66i 


2,497 

973 

3,470 

1,573 

924 

745 

228 

$42  60 


$590,605 


1871-72. 


61,942 
41,673 
103,615 
45,521 
28,406 
73,927 


1,746 
817 

2,563 
92,175 
61,a50 
39,459 
34,812 
15,308 
11,201 
71 


1,820 

830 

2,650 

1,176 

644 

620 

210 

$40  00 


$640,628 
560,000 


1872-73.  1873-7'4 


235,600 
169, 139 
404,739 


$490,604 
490,604 


233,333 
172,506 
405,8:^9 


$474,345 


a  The  school  age  wm  5-21  nntil  1876-*77,  then  7-21 ;  the  number  of  youth  for  the  year  1871  Is  ialkea 
from  the  census  of  1870,  which  included  children  from  5  to  18. 

6  The  receipts  and  expenditures  here  given  are  taken  frt>m  reinms  made  to  tbis  Bureau.  In  some 
cases  the  flgiures  differ  from  the  amoui^  aftermunls  reported  by  the  State  superintendent.    Tbia  is 
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TICS  OF  AliABAMA— 1871  TO  ISTQ-'SO, 


1874-^5. 


lers-^e. 


233,733 

172,537 

406,270 

91,202 

54,595 

145,797 

67,024 

43,229 

110,253 


1,696 

2,610 

1,288 

3,896 

127,563 

21,343  t 

49,032 

59,293 

61,943 

16,520 

«6 


2,675 
1,286 
3,961 
1,669 
1,006 
1,002 
284 
127  20 


$553,014 
523,779 


236,520 
168,706 
405,226 


126,893 
"i64,'4i4' 


3,088 


80 


3,771 


$22  00 


$337,276 
337,276 


187&-*77. 


214,279 

155,168 

369,447 

88,622 

54,949 

143,571 

62,796 

40,222 

103,018 


1,700 
2,760 
1,415 
4,175 


8U 


2,786 
1,439 
4,225 
1,766 
1,020 
1,067 
372 
$22  65 


$417,243 
392,493 


1877-78. 


214,720 

155,525 

^0,245 

96,799 

63,914 

160,713 

57,466 

41,659 

99,125 


3,335 

1,461 

4,796 

152,538 

111,947 

74,332 

58,478 

27,677 

18,357 

84f 


3,338 
1,462 
4,800 
2,176 
1,162 
1,102 
300 
|17  44 


$377,188 
358,697 


1878-79. 


1879-'80. 


214,098 

162,551 

.•^6,649 

106,950 

67,635 

174,585 

65,936 

46,438 

112,374 


1,741 

3,177 

1,494 

4,671 

163,984 

116,870 

80,870 

65,324 

31, 176 

20,699 

84 


3,179 
1,496 
4,675 
2,037 
1,142 
1,089 
407 
$18  70 


$387,704 
377,033 


$2,523,253 


217,590 

170,413 

388,003 

107, 48:^ 

72,007 

179,490 

67,794 

50,184 

117,978 


1,741 

3,085 

1,512 

4,597 

168,295 

128, 020 

80,167 

65,016 

32,974 

22,423 

80 


3,094 
1,521 
4,615 
1,864 
1,230 
1,080 
441 
$21  08 


$388,013 
375,465 


9  C73 

m 


I.  3,492 
L  7,862 
1.11,354 


533 
4,372 
4,905 

1,858 
3,746 
5,604 


D.  92 
I.  18 
D.  74 
I.  4,311 
1. 11, 150 
D.  703 
D.  308 
I.  1,798 
I.  1,724 
D.         4 


D. 

I. 

D. 


85 
25 
60 


D.      173 

I.        88 


D. 
I. 


9 
34 


I.  $2  38 


I.     $.309 
D.  1,568 


$2,524,811   I.  $1,558 


^  M 

8^ 


2Si 


I.  35,803 

L  9,257 

I.  45,060 

I.  20,507 


17,671 

38,178 

1,436 

8.876 
10,312 


686 
590 
1,276 
45,457 
51,662 
I.  28,074 
I.  21,370 
I.  10,894 
I.  7, 129 
L    13i 


597 
548 
1,145 
291 
306 
335 
213 


D.  $21  52 


D.$202,592 


due  to  the  use  of  later  and  fuller  returns  by  subordinate  school  o£Qcers,  the  retention  of  school  moneys, 
Ac  The  school  revenues,  as  tabulated  in  the  report  for  1860  of  the  State  superintendent,  are :  For  1871, 
|S81,3S»;  1872,  $604.978 ;  1873,  $532.8U:  1874,  $474,347 ;  1875,  $484,215 ;  1870,^48,891;  1877,1307,243;  1876, 
$377.560 ;  1879,  $387.764 ;  1880,  $392,388. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDtJCATION. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  constitution  of  1867  placed  edacational  matters  in  this  State  in  charge  of  a 
board  of  education  consisting  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  mem- 
bers from  each  concessional  district,  the  board  holding  of&ce  four  years  and  having 
fuU  power  of  iegislation  for  the  schools.  It  also  acted  as  a  board  of  regents  of  the 
university.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  for  two  years,  could 
appoint  one  superintendent  for  each  county,  and  these  ofl&cers  were  authorized  to 
appoint  three  trustees  in  each  township.  The  county  superintendent  had  two  school 
directors  associated  with  him,  their  duties  being  to  examine  teachers  and  to  supervise 
the  general  interests  of  the  county  schools.  The  constitution  of  December  6,  1875,  did 
away  with  the  State  board  of  education  and  placed  the  State  University  and  Agricult- 
ural and  Mechanical  College  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees.  The 
school  ofi&cers  in  1880  consisted  of  State  and  county  superintendents  of  education, 
township  superintendents  of  public  schools  (taking  the  place  of  the  township  trustees, 
but  with  greater  powers),  and  county  boards  of  education,  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  two  persons  associated  with  him  for  the  pui-pose  of  examining 
teachers  and  conducting  teachers'  institutes. — (Constitutions  and  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  cf  1867,  which  placed  the  schools  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  education,  required  the  formation  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  to  be  appropriated 
to  educational  purposes  alone,  while  one-fifth  of  the  State  revenue,  with  certain 
specified  taxes,  was  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  fond  and  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes.  The  constitution  of  1875  took  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  schools 
and  educational  institutions  from  the  board  of  education  and  placed  all  legislative 
power  respecting  them  in  the  general  assembly.  It  also  did  away  with  the  appor- 
tionment of  one-fifth  of  the  State  revenue  for  the  schools  and  substituted  an  annual 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $100,000,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  State  tax  of  $1.50  x>er 
capita  and  such  further  increase  of  the  school  fund  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
and  the  State  resources  might  permit.  Children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  were 
admitted  to  the  schools  free  of  charge  until  1876-^77,  when  the  legal  school  age  was 
made  7-21.  The  constitution  of  1875  also  forbade  the  appropriation  of  school  moneys 
to  denominational  or  sectarian  schools  and  by  its  provisions  separation  of  the  races 
was  enforced  from  that  date.  Normal  schools,  a  State  university,  and  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  were  early  provided  tor.  A  revision  of  the  school  laws,  ap- 
proved February  7.  1879,  establishes  the  system  as  follows :  The  schools  are  sustained 
by  money  supplied  from  the  State  treasury,  by  an  optional  local  tax  for  each  county, 
except  Mobile,  of  not  over  10  cents  on  the  $100  (halt  the  proceeds  to  be  for  the  pay  of 
teachers,  the  remainder  for  incidental  expenses),  and  by  a  poll  tax  of  not  over  $1.50 
on  each  male  21  to  45  years  of  age.  Denominational  schools  are  not  to  receive  school 
moneys,  and  separate  schools  for  the  races  are  continued.  The  basis  of  apportion- 
ment is  according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  between  7  and  21  years  of  age  in 
each  county.  Teachers  are  required  to  make  quarterly  reports,  to  hold  certificates 
firom  the  county  boards,  to  be  members  of  the  county  institute  for  their  race,  and  to 
attend  it  at  least  once  annually.  Failure  in  any  of  tnese  particulars  causes  forfeiture 
of  pay.  Public  examinations  are  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year,  and  certificates  are 
given  by  the  educational  board  to  pupils  who  are  qualified  in  the  required  branches. 
The  school  month  is  20  days  of  not  less  than  six  hours  each. — (School  laws  and  con- 
stitutions.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  superintendent  of  education  reports  the  present  school  system  a  good  one  in  the 
main,  comparing  favorably  with  the  systems  in  other  States.  He  says  that  with  the 
present  small  appropriation  for  school  purposes  the  system  is  adapted,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  the  wants  of  the  people.  He  refers  to  the  gradually  increasing  usefulness 
of  the  schools  and  to  their  popularity  and  eCiciency,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  good 
average  attendance  of  pupils  and  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  teachers.  However,  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  An  amendment  to  the  school  law  providing  an  earlier  date 
for  the  meetiDg  of  school  patrons  (the  number  and  location  of  schools  coming  in 
their  jurisdiction),  and  through  that  an  earlier  opening  of  the  schools,  is  suggested. 
As  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  statistical  table,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  enrolment  and 
attendance,  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  in  pupils  studying  reading, 
spelling,  geography,  and  grammar,  with  a  diminution  in  the  students  of  arithmetic 
and  writing.  While  the  number  of  school  districts  remained  the  same,  there  was  a 
decrease  of74  in  the  schools  taught,  although  the  greater  number  of  colored  children 
desiring  educational  advantages  caused  the  opening  of  18  more  schools  for  that  race, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  teachers  for  them. — (State  report,  1879-'80.) 
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BiSUlCi  VOB  TEN^n&ABS. 

To  maintaiii  the  schools  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  decennary  required  a  continual 
struffgle.  The  pnhlio  school  law  passed  in  1868  was  repu^ant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  olothinff  of  the  State  board  of  education  witii  le^slative  powers  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  uie  system,  as  the  general  assembly,  which  was  jealous  of  its 
authority,  almost  constantly  opposed  the  measures  of  the  board  by  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional veto  powers.  The  laws  permitted  local  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  the 
people  refused  to  pay  such  taxes ;  so  that  while  .the  State  was  unable  to  raise  money 
enough  by  a  general  tax  to  keep  the  schools  open  and  the  people  would  not  supple- 
ment the  State  funds,  the  schools  were  only  kept  open  by  private  contributions ;  counl^ 
superintendents  were  unable  to  balance  their  accounts  with  those  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent, as  large  warrants  in  their  hands  remained  unpaid.  The  failure  of  the  treas- 
ury to  cash  warrants  in  some  years  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  township  schools,  and 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  schools  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  an  annual 
deficit  of  nearly  $400^000  was  a  matter  of  complaint.  The  schools  were  kept  open  in 
1871  by  private  contributions  after  the  school  fund  became  exhausted,  while  iu  1872-^73 
they  were  only  taught  £rom  October  to  January.  The  following  year  they  were  dis- 
oontinned,  and  it  was  not  until  1874-75  that  sumcient  funds  had  accumulated  to  five 
every  person  of  school  age  the  privilege  of  attending  the  free  public  schools.  In  that 
^ear,  in  nearly  every  school  district  in  the  State,  schools  were  kept  open  longer  than 
m  any  other  year  since  the  constitution  of  18G7  took  effect.  In  1875-76  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent,  in  the  school  revenues  over  the  previous  year  was  noticeable,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  (December  6,  1875),  with  consequent  changes  in  the 
provisions  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  caused  a  delay  in  the  openmg  of  the 
schools,  which  delay  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  enrolment  and  attendance ;  yet  it 
is  said  that,  e^en  with  these  disadvantages,  there  was  advancement  in  the  schools  in 
1874, 1875, 1876,  and  that  the  people  had  acquired  greater  confidence  in  the  system. 
The  position  attained  after  so  many  trials  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  during  the  two 
following  years  (1877  and  1878)  as  marked  advance  is  seen  in  the  number  of  schools 
taught,  tne  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  length  of  session .  The  increase 
for  the  ten  years  stands  as  follows:  white  youth  of  school  age  35,803,  colored  9,257, 
total  45,060;  enrolment,  38,178  (whites  20,507,  colored  17,671);  average  attendance 
10,312  (whites  1,436,  colored  8,876) ;  public  schools,  1,276,  of  these  590  for  colored  pupils: 
average  length  of  school  in  days,  13^;  public  school  teachers,  1,145  (597  whites.  548 
colored).  The  increase  of  pupils  studying  orthography  was  45,457 :  studying  reading, 
51,602;  writing,  28,074;  arithmetic,  21,370;  geography,  10,894;  and  grammar,  7,129. — 
(Reports  of  the  State  superintendents.) 

EINDERGlRTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  class  was  reported  in  1876-79  as  connected  with  the  Judson  Female 
Institute  at  Marion.    No  later  information  has  been  received. — (Catalogue,  1879. ) 

There  are  other  Eindergiirten  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  but  from  these  no 
direct  information  is  at  hand. 

AID  FROM  TfiE  PSABODY  FUND. 

The  funds  received  by  the  State  of  Alabama  from  this  source  during  the  past  ten 
years  amount  to  about  $50,000.  The  total  amounts  distributed  in  the  towns  and 
cities  most  needing  assistance  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  1877-78  the  sum  of 
$1,100  only  was  given ;  in  1873-74,  to  aid  in  recovering  from  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  preceding  years,  $10,000  were  contributed.  The  trustees  of  the  fund 
decided  in  1879  to  give  their  assistance  in  future  more  especially  to  the  normal  schools, 
so  that  by  training  a  better  class  of  teachers  the  system  of  education  mi^ht  be  advanced 
more  rapidly.  In  1880  donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  were  asked  by  the  <dtv  of 
Montgomery  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  schools. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  rea- 
body  education  fond.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  following  towns  or  cities  have  sux)erintendents  of  public  schools :  Birmingham, 
Eufaula.  Huntsville,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Opelika,  and  Selma.  Eufaula  and  Mont- 
gomery nave  also  city  boards  of  education :  Mobile,  a  combined  city  and  county  board 
of  school  commissioners ;  Opelika,  a  board  of  trustees. 

STATISTICS. 


CIUm. 


Population, 
cenmisoi 
1880. 


Children  of  Nnmber  of  Enrolment 
Bchooll  schools'  in  public 
age.         I    taaght.         schools. 


Ezpendi* 
tore. 


MobUe 

Montgomery . . 
Selma 


81,254 
16,714 
7,529 


23,865 
8,793 
1.757 


147 
14 
6 


5,575 
849 


5,104 
645 
717 


147 
14 
14 
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8  KEPOET   OP  THE  COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

ABDITIONAIi  PARTICULARS. 

Mobile  (includms  both  city  and  county  schools)  reports  41  school  districts ;  102  schools 
for  whites  and  45  £)r  colored :  a  general  average  of  104  school  days  taught ;  an  appor- 
tionment for  187d-'80  of  $14,937  made  to  the  schools;  5,303  pupils  studying  orthogra- 
phy; 5,336,  reading;  5,441,  writing;  5,432,  arithmetic;  2,950,  geography;  and  946, 
grammar. — (State  report,  1879-^80.) 

MonUjomery  had  8  white  and  6  colored  schools  in  the  district.  The  teachers  receiyed 
(3,229  during  1879-^80.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  to  a  teacher  was  46 
white  and  80  colored.    The  schools  were  open  on  an  average  160  days. — (State  report. ) 

Selma  reported  2  school  buildings  valued  at  $7,500,  and  the  school  furniture  and 
apparatus  worth  $2,750.  The  six  schools  were  under  the  charge  of  14  teachers,  whose 
pay  averaged,  in  the  colored  schools,  $60.83  a  month ;  in  the  white  schools,  $78.55. — 
(State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  normal  schools,  normal  classes  were  in  successful  operation 
at  Huntsville,  Portersville,  Evergreen,  and  Mobile.  Nine  classes  in  all,  aggregating 
300  pupils  of  both  sexes,  were  taught  between  1868  and  1870. —  (Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1870.) 

The  State  Normal  Schoolj  Florence,  was  established  by  law  December  15,  1872,  and 
commenced  its  work  in  September,  1873.  Its  first  object  was  to  prepare  young  men 
for  teaching  in  the  pubHo  schools  of  the  State ;  this  was,  however,  amended  so  as  to 
extend  like  privileges  to  women.  Both  preparatory  and  academic  departments  are 
connected  with  the  school,  the  latter  for  students  desiring  a  liberal  education  but  not 
intending  to  become  teachers.  There  were  201  pupils  in  1879-^80,  of  whom  79  were 
normal  students.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  noticed  from  year 
to  year,  and  additional  sittings  were  required  for  the  coming  term.  A  chair  of  natural 
science  has  been  added  to  the  school,  two  assistants  employed  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  a  special  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  also. —  (Catalogue  of 
1877-78  and  State  report  for  1879-^80.) 

The  Huntsville  Colored  Normal  School^  established  by  the  board  of  education  in  1871  to 
provide  for  training  teachers  of  colored  schools,  reported  77  normal  pupils  in  1879-'80 
and  48  other  students.  The  course  of»  study  occupies  4  years  and  there  were  4  grad- 
uates in  the  last  scholastic  year,  all  teaching. —  (Return.) 

The  Lincoln  Normal  University ,  Marion,  established  for  the  education  of  colored 
teachers  and  students  in  1873,  was  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  June, 
1880.  In  1879-^80  thor6  were  174  normal  and  60  other  students  in  the  institution  while 
6  students  had  graduated  and  accepted  positions  as  teachers.  An  enlargement  of  the 
building  was  required  on  account  of  the  steady  increase  of  pupils,  but  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  additional  appropriation. — (Return  and  State  report, 
1879—80. ) 

OTHER  NORMAL   SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Rust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville.  which  was  organized  in  1866  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  or  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  reported  235 
normal  pupils  in  1878-^79  pursuing  the  3  years'  course  of  study.  Later  information 
gives  112  students,  under  3  instructors,  in  1879-'80. 

The  Emerson  Institute,  Mobile,  was  opened  in  January,  1873,  and  in  1876  was  reported 
thoroughly  organized  as  a  normal  ana  academic  school  under  the  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.  In  1879-'80  there  were  52  normal  and  252  other  students 
reported  under  the  charge  of  6  instructors.  Of  the  3  graduates,  2  were  engaged  in 
teaching. — (Catalogue  of  1876  and  return  for  1880.) 

The  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Selma,  which  was  opened  Janu- 
ary 1^  1878,  was  the  first  school  of  its  class  established  and  managed  by  the  colored 
Baptists  in  America.-  It  aims  to  educate  persons  to  become  teachers  and  to  supply  the 
Baptist  churches  with  an  educated  ministry.  In  1879-^80  there  were  30  normal  and 
170  other  students  pursuing  the  3  years*  course.  Six.  resident  instructors  are  men- 
tioned.— (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  normal  department  of  Talladega  College  was  organized  in  1871,  two  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  college.  In  1879-'80  there  were  50  normal  students  In  the 
4  years'  course  and  17  of  the  graduates  were  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Circular  and 
return.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  of  1871  made  provision  for  the  annual  holding  of  county  conventions  of 
teachers,  and  in  1872  such  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  au  the  counties  of  the  State. 
In  1874  reference  was  made  to  the  formation  of  similar  meetings  in  the  cities.  These 
conventions  were  evidently  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  following 
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jean,  but  it  was  not  nntil  1879  that  boards  of  edacation  -were  required  to  organize 
and  maintain  teachers'  institutes  in  their  respective  counties.  There  are  to  be  sepa- 
rate institutes  for  colored  and  white  persons,  provided  not '  less  than  ten  licensed 
teachers  of  the  race  are  found  in  the  county.  Every  licensed  teacher  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  institute  and  must  attend  at  least  one  of  the  three  annual  meetings.  The 
county  superintendent  is  president,  the  members  of  the  board  are  vice  presidents. 
Whether  many  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  1879-'80  is  unknown. — (Laws  and  State 
reports.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  raon  SPOOLS. 

The  laws  of  1871  provided  for  four  grades  of  schools,  the  fourth  to  embrace  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  That  such  schools  were  in  existence  during 
the  earlier  part  of  this  decennary  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  different  reports.  In  1871 
the  number  stood  251  for  white  and  2  for  colored  pupils.  In  1872  there  were  162  for 
the  white  and  2  for  the  colored  race.  In  the  next  two  years  mention  is  made  of  sim- 
ilar schools,  while  in  1875  there  were  215  for  white  and  3  for  colored  pupils,  but 
whether  all  were  of  this  high  grade  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  1876  there  were  166 
reiwrted,  12  of  them  for  colored  students.  In  1877  only  2  in  Mobile — 1  for  boys  and  1 
for  girls — were  referred  to.  The  latest  laws  contain  no  provision  for  this  grade  of 
school,  and  the  State  report  for  1879-'80  gives  no  clew  to  the  present  number  of  high 
schools  in  the  different  counties,  if  there  are  any. —  (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  concerning  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  pre- 
paratory departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding, 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  chartered  in  1821  and  organized  in  1831,  was 
placed  by  the  constitution  of  1867  under  the  control  of  the  State  ooard  of  education, 
acting;  as  regents  of  the  university,  and  by  the  constitution  of  1875  under  charge  of  a 
board  of  trustees.  From  the  first  this  institution  seems  to  have  been  organized,  like 
other  southern  universities,  on  the  plan  of  independent  schools.  In  1872-'73,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  schools  of  the  academic  department,  there  were  in  the  professional  depart- 
ment normal  and  legal  courses  of  3  and  li  years,  respectively,  while  a  preparatoiy 
department  was  spoken  of,  but  not  apparently  established.  In  1874-^75  and  the  fol- 
lowing years  law  and  civil  engineering  were  included  in  the  professional  department; 
in  1878-^9  two  schools  of  law  were  referred  to,  but  civil  engineering  was  evidently 
dropped.  In  1879-^80  the  academic  and  professional  departments  were  organized  as 
follows:  schools  of  Latin  language  and  hteratnre,  Greek,  English, modem  languages, 
chemistry,  geology  and  natural  history,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy,  the  last  including 
schools  of  international  and  constitutional  law,  common  and  statute  law.  and  equity 
jurisprudence.  The  military  department  was  also  continued.  The  total  number  of 
students  for  the  year  was  160. —  (Catalogues.) 

The  other  colleges  and  universities  reporting  to  this  Bureau  were  Southern  Univer- 
sity, Greensboro  (Methodist  Episcopal  South);  Howard  College,  Marion  (Baptist); 
Lincoln  University,  Marion  (non-sectarian) ;  and  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile  (Roman 
Catholic).  Southern  University  had  in  1879  nine  scnools,  including  preparatory, 
classical,  and  scientific  courses,  and  instruction  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  It 
offered  tne  degrees  of  a.  b.,  ph.  b.,  and  a.  m.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  professional  schools. 
Howard  College  continued  its  11  schools,  preparing  students  for  the  degrees  of  B  s., 
A.  M.,  and  c.  E.  Lincoln  University,  for  the  colored  race,  commenced  as  a  prepara- 
toiy institution  in  1870.  It  reached  actual  collegiate  instruction  in  1879,  and  had  5 
Collegiate  students  in  1879-^80^  besides  30  preparatory  and  105  normal.  Spring  Hill 
College,  when  Ifist  reported  (m  1878-^79),  had  grammar,  classical,  and  commercial 
courses  of  3  years  each. — (Catalogues.) 

For  full  statistics  of  reporting  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE   SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Thirteen  such  colleges  reported  for  1879.  For  the  statistics  of  these  or  of  any  other 
similar  institution  reporting  for  1880,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  their 
summaries,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auljum.  chartered  and  organized 
in  1872,  aims  to  teach  those  branchesmainly  which  relate  to  apiculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  object  being  to  furnish  to  the  industrial  classes  a  hberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  courses  and  including  military  tac- 
tics. A  preparatory  course  leads  to  aourses  in  agriculture,  literature,  science,  engi- 
neering, surveying,  building,  and  architecture.  Commercial  branches  are  also  taught. 
Since  tne  opening  of  this  institution  750  young  men  have  received  instruction  and  42 
have  graduated  (14  each  from  literary  and  engineering  courses,  7  each  from  scientific 
and  agricultural  courses).  The  number  of  students  in  1879-^80  was  228,  and  74  of 
these  were  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  president  and 
commandant  (who  is  also  professor  of  engineering).  5  professors,  and  3  instructors. — 
(Catalogue,  1878-'79,  and  letter  from  the  president.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theologioal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological 
School,  Selma,  which  was  organized  in  1878.  Its  object  is  to  educate  colored  Baptists 
for  teachers  and  ministers.  There  were  50  theological  students  in  1879-^80  pursuing 
the  3  years*  course.  Talladega  College  reported  14  students  in  the  theological  course 
in  1879-80.  In  1879  theological  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Southern  University 
in  the  School  of  Biblical  Literature.  Whether  that  formerly  given  in  Howard  Col- 
lege was  continued  does  not  appear. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Legal  training  is  given  in  three  terms  of  4^  months  each  in  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  higher  classes  are  examined  and  then 
graded  according  to  their  proficiency.  There  were  three  divisions  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  university  in  1879-^80 :  a  school  of  international  and  constitutional  law, 
a  school  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  a  school  of  equity  jurisprudence.  Twenty 
law  students  and  12  graduates  were  reported  in  1879-^80. 

From  the  department  of  law  connected  with  the  Southern  Utdversity  at  Greens- 
boro it  was  stated  in  1879  that  certificates  of  proficiency  from  this  school  admitted  to 
practice  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  State. — (Catalogue.) 

For  any  reported  statistics  of  1879-'80,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix. 

Medical  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Southern  University,  Greensboro,  which  in 
1879  required  for  graduation  three  years  of  study  under  a  suitable  instructor,  with 
attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  9  months  each  or  a  reputable  practice  of  4 
years  and  1  full  course  of  lectures.  The  final  examination  is  to  be  coudqcted  in 
writing  and  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 

The  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  has  the  usual  3  years'  course  of  study  un- 
der an  instructor  and  2  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each.  There  were  70  students 
and  8  instructors  in  1879-'80.  A  knowledge  of  medical  botany  is  essential  before  a' 
student  may  receive  a  diploma,  and  an  examination  for  admission  is  required. — (Cata- 
logue, 1879,  and  return,  1880.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Talladega,  was  first 
established  for  deaf-mutes  in  18G0,  and  in  1867  provision  was  made  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  In  1879-^80  there  were  60  pupils  reported.  The  average  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  institution  is  5.  The  total  number  of  pupils  since  the  foundation  is 
reported  as  200.  The  usual  common  school  branches  were  taught ;  also,  shoemaking, 
cane  seating,  printing,  gas  fitting  and  plumbing,  wood  work,  &c. — (Rei)ort  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1876  and  return  for  1879-'80.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

A  State  association  of  teachers  was  organized  in  July,  1871,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
teachers'  conventions.  Man^  leading  educators  took  part  in  the  addresses  and  debates 
of  the  3  days*  session.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  such  meetings  were  held 
each  year,  but  mention  is  made  of  such  a  meeting  at  Opelika  in  July,  1875.  Since 
that  date  the  State  reports  are  silent  on  the  subject. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  H.  Glat  Abicstboxo,  State  tuperintendent  qf  education^  Montgomery. 

(Term,  November  28, 1880,  to  November  28, 1882.1 

Precedinir  inonmbents  in  the  ten  yeara  have  been  Col.  Joseph'Hodgson,  November,  1870,  to  Novem* 
bor,  1872 ;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Speed,  187S-1874;  Hon.  John  M.  MTcKloroy,  1874-1870;  and  Hon.  Le  Roy  F. 
Box,  187^1860. 
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KEPOET   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIj  STATISTICS 


1870-'71. 

1871-72. 

1872-^73. 

1873-'74. 

POPUULTION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  yonth  of  school  age  a 

128,641 
48,655 

196,237 

56,787 

13,210 

69,997 

36 

96,149 

16,417 

194,314 

20,363 

2,500 

32,863 

17 

107,000 

37,293 

148, 128 

No  report 
made  for 
this  year. 

Colored  youth  of  school  age - 

Total  youth  of  school  age 

White  youth  in  public  schools  ........... 

Colored  youth  in  public  schools .......... 

Total  enrolled 

Percentage  of  school  age  enrolled 

Average  aaily  attendance  . .............. 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools 

1,744 

> 

Lengt.h  of  school  term ........... 

School-houses  built  during  the  year 

Total  school-houses  in  the  State 

302 

1,591 

$199,132 

1,101 
336 
2,128 
$199  45 
60  00 
40  00 

$552,461 

187 

1,778 

$255,045 

51,095 

d318 

d2,035 

$174  75 

114 

Value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  men  teaching ... ...... 

1,161 

320 

1,481 

$161  88 

Number  of  women  teaching  .. .. 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  annual  pay  of  teachers ..... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women ... .. 

INCOME   AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools ... 

$405,464 
441,537 

$55,000 

$258,456 
318,998 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund 

Pftmian^T>t  school  fund .  , 

a  The  Bchool  age  was  5-21  np  to  1874,  when  it  was  made  6-21. 
b  The  races  not  reported  in  several  counties. 
eLess  than  half  the  countieB  reported  attendanoe. 
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OP  ARKANSAS— 1870-»71  TO  ISTO-'SO. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

106.352 

27,574 

189,130 

6143,949 

643,518 

6203,567 

6137,247 

146,017 

6216,475 

184,692 

236,601 

247,547 

I.  10,946 

I.  51,310 

73,878 
40 

cl5,890 

33,370 
11 

33,747 
16 

53,049 
22 

70,972 

I.  17,923 

I.    975 

42,660 

....T..... 

2,134 

3,100 

I.  1, 356 

25 

1,399 

$365,315 

<2329 

d96 

d461 

$163  55 

38 

610 

$166,793 

639 

187 
826 

80 

480 

$118,514 

710 
165 

875 

188 

708 

$151,565 

1,143 

315 

1,458 

190 

785 
$198,608 

1,432 

395 

1,827 

I.     2 
I.    77 
I.$47,043 

I.   289 
I.    80 
I.   369 

D.   112 

1,625 
$355,000 

1,582 

740 

^  2,322 

D.   800 
D.  $  524 

I.    331 
I.     59 
D.   301 

$50 
40 

$170,335 
148,393 

$11,200 
191,097 

C$789,536 
e750,000 

$194,446 
119,403 

$161,352 

$226,005 
143,331 

$261,088 
205,449 

$136,070 
190,186 

$256,190 
238,056 

D.  $4,898 
L  32,607 

D.$296,271 

$135,000 

«1,^2,500 

1 

i 

d  The  sex  of  teaohera  not  Ailly  reported. 
#  Partially  in  state  scrip. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  first  provisioD  made  for  tree  schools  was  by  the  State  constitution  of  1868,  nnder 
which  the  school  officers  were  as  follows :  A  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, elected  by  the  people  for  four  years ;  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  conmion 
school  fund,  comprising  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction :  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  State  and 
circuit  superintendents,  which  had  power  to  legislate  on  educational  questions,  but 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  assembly:  circuit  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction, one  for  each  judicial  district,  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  governor,  with 
consent  of  the  senate ;  and  school  district  trustees,  one  for  each  district,  holding  office 
one  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  proceeds  of  all  school  lands  and  other  educational  funds,  of  escheats,  sales  of 
estrays,  unclaimed  dividends,  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  grants,  or  gifts,  were  to 
constitute  a  common  school  fund.  The  income,  together  with  $1  per  capita  on  male 
citizens  over  21  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue  of  the  State  as  should  be 
set  apart  by  law,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  free  common  schools  and 
only  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  teachers.  School  revenues  were  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  5  to  21.  In  order  to  share  in  the  apportionment  a  dis- 
trict was  required  to  nave  at  least  one  school  taught  not  less  than  3  months  in  the 
year  by  a  qualified  teacher  having  a  certificate  from  the  circuit  superintendent.  It  was 
made  the  dutv  of  teachers  to  keep  a  daily  register  of  pupils  attending,  to  see  that  no 
sectarian  books  were  used,  to  attend  the  public  examinations  for  teachers  held  semi- 
annually in  each  county  by  circuit  superintendents  as  well  as  the  teachers'  inatitutes, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  charged  for  loss  of  time  while  necessarily  absent  for  such 
purpose.  Each  circuit  superintendent  was  required  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  the 
several  counties  of  his  district  whenever  he  could  assemble  10  teachers  for  that  pur- 
Ijose.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  by  circuit  superintendents  were  of  3  grades :  the 
first  valid  in  the  district  for  two  years ;  the  second,  in  the  county  for  one  year ;  the 
third,  in  the  county  for  six  montns. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SpHOOL  LAW. 

In  1869  provision  was  made  for  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  In  1871  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University,  with  a  normal  department  therein,  was  organized. 
In  1873  district  taxation  was  limited  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar ;  county  superintendent^, 
elected  by  an  annual  convention  of  school  trustees,  were  substitutea  for  circuit  super- 
intendents ;  and  the  trustees  of  the  Arkansas  University  were  made  the  State  boaitl  of 
education,  whose  legislative  functions  were  discontinued.  In  1874  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted,  which  established  a  State  school  tar  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  any  year.  In  1875  a  law  was  passed  changing  the  term  of  the  State  superintendent 
from  4  years  to  2  and  substituting  county  examiners  for  county  superintendents^  while 
district  trustees  were  succeeded  by  district  school  directors,  3  for  each  school  district, 
who  were  to  hold  office  3  yeai's,  1  being  changed  each  year.  Public  funds  were  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  resident  persons  6  to  21, 
instead  of  5  to  21.  The  State  superintendent  was  given  power  to  grant  State  teach- 
ers' certificates  on  examination,  good  during  the  life  of  the  holder  unless  revoked  for 
cause,  and  county  examiners  were  to  issue  three  grades  of  certificates,  the  first  valid 
in  the  county  for  2  years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  6  mouths.  District 
taxation  was  left  with  its  former  restriction  of  5  mills  on  the  dollar  and  the  old  poll 
tax  of  $1  on  each  citizen  was  continued. — (School  laws,  1868-1876.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

No  institutions  of  this  class  are  known  at  this  Bureau  to  have  existed  in  Arkansas 
inl879-'80. 

AID  FROM  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  assistance  afforded  by  the  Peabody  fund  to  public  schools  in  the  impoverished 
Southern  States  was  in  none  more  appreciated  or  more  stimulating  to  home  effort 
than  here,  beginning  as  it  did  soon  after  the  school  system  authorized  by  the  consti- 
tution of  1868  went  into  operation.  In  1870,  aid  amounting  to  $9,300  was  given  the 
public  schools  in  14  towns  and  cities;  10  towns  and  cities  snared  in  1871  the  sum  of 
|d,600,  the  Journal  of  Education  receiving  $200  and  the  Colored  Asylum  of  Clarendon 
$600,  a  total  for  the  year  of  $9,450:  in  1872,  12  towns  received  $10,250  and  the  Journal 
of  Education  $200,  making  $10,450  for  the  year;  in  1873,  7  towns  received  $9,500;  and 
in  1874.  7  towns  received  $8,400.  In  1875,  most  of  the  public  schools  being  suspended, 
little  ii  any  aid  could  be  afforded.    In  1876, 2  cities  received  $2,800 ;  in  1877, 7  received 
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16,300;  in  1878.  10  received  86,000;  in  1879,  9  received  |5,600;  and  in  1880  there  is  a 
record  of  $2,500  given  in  aid  of  normal  institutes,  making  a  total  expenditure  from  the 
fond  since  1870  of  $70,300  in  aid  of  education  in  this  State.  —  (Peahody  trustees* 
reports.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Ojgieera, — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members  elected  for  three  years  (2  going 
out  each  year)  and  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  board. 

Statistics. — Estimated  population  of  the  city  in  1879-'80,  18,000;  children  of  school 
8ge(6-21X  6,1(^;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,503;  average  daily  attendance,  1,655; 
number  of  t€»achers  employed,  S3  j  total  expenditi^res  for  public  schools,  |28,264. 

A  graded  system  of  schools  was  first  adopted  here  in  1869.  Since  then  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  has  increased  from  960  to  2,503.  ^  The  establishment  of  the 
system  at  that  time  was  disapproved  by  a  large  number  of  the  taxpayers  and  promi- 
nent citizens,  but  all  such  opposition  has  disappeared.  The  schools  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  are  becoming  more  efficient  and  popular  every  day.  They  are 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  embracing  4  grades  or  years.  In  the 
high  sohoois  Latin  and  German  form  a  part  of  the  course,  but  are  optional.  The 
Sherman  High  School  (for  whites)  graduated  12  pupils  in  1880 ;  the  Union  High  School 
(for  colored  pupils),  5. — (City  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND   NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Provision  was  made  for  training  teachers  in  a  normal  department  of  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  University  on  the  first  organization  of  that  institution  in  1672,  and  in  1875 
a  branch  normal  school  was  opened  at  Pine  Bluff  for  the  benefit  of  colored  students. 
In  each  of  these  schools  there  are  237  State  scholarships,  entitling  the  holder  to  4 
years' free  tuition.  The  normal  course  in  both  schools  covers  4  yeiars;  there  is  one 
preparatory  year  in  the  school  for  whites,  and  in  that  for  colored,  3  preparatory  years. 
In  the  latter  the  ^rade  is  being  gradually  raised,  and  the  advancement  of  the  students 
is  said  to  be  considerable;  the  attendance  during  1879-80  was  126.  The  students  in 
the  normal  department  of  the  university  were  not  distinguished  from  the  others  in 
either  the  catalogue  or  return  for  1879-^80.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  branches  taught, 
students  are  trained  in  methods  of  teaching  and  of  leading  pupils  t-o  think  and  inves- 
tigate for  themselves,  and  in  the  organization,  grading,  and  government  of  schools; 
they  are  also  taught  the  duties  of  teachers  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Jndson  University,  Judsonia,  reports  as  part  of  its  curriculum  a  normal  course  from 
which  there  were  5  graduates  in  1879,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Little  Rock,  there  is 
a  anmmer  normal  school  of  three  weeks. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Statistics  of  the  institutes  held  during  1879-'80  have  not  been  received,  but  an  official 
circular  of  the  State  superintendent,  issued  in  September,  1880,  announces  such  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  4  different  judicial  districts  during  the  3  months  following.  The 
superintendent  also  says  that  the  16  institutes  already  held  since  the  beginning  of  his 
official  term  (November,  1878)  had  been  a  powerful  agency  in  removing  public  apathy 
in  respect  to  the  schools,  in  disarming  opposition  to  them,  and  in  inspiring  teachers 
with  a  nobler  conception  of  their  vocation. — (Arkansas  School  Journal,  November, 
1880.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

In  November,  1880,  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  new  educational  publication, 
intended  to  promote  a  warmer  Interest  in  the  school  system  of  the  State.  It  is  called 
the  Arkansas  School  Journal,  presents  a  fair  appearance,  and  is  earnest  in  its  advocacy 
of  good  schools,  thorough  teaching,  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Sherman  High  School  (for  whites).  Little  Rock,  reports  for  1879-'80,  through 
its  principal,  an  improvement  in  its  teaching  force  and  a  good  moral  tone  among  the 
pupils.  The  principal  defect  mentioned  is  the  low  standara  for  admission.  Statistics 
of  attendance  show  an  average  enrolment  of  77,  an  average  belonging  of  71,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  67.  under  3  teachers,  the  graduates  for  the  year  numbering  12. 

The  Union  High  School  (for  colored  pupils),  Little  Rock,  opened  for  the  year  with 
an  enrolment  of  29,  increased  to  55  durmg  the  fall  term,  and  added  3  in  the  spring 
term,  mi^ng  the  entire  enrolment  for  the  year  58.  Of  this  number  40  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  year  and  5  were  graduated. — (City  report  for  1879-^80.) 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  bnsiDess  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of 
the  statistics  of  such  for  the  State,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  five  institations  of  collegiate  rank  reporting  are  open  equally  to  both  sexes. 
They  are  the  Arkansas  Industrkd  University y  Fayetteville ;  Arkansas  College,  Batesville; 
Cane  Hill  College^  Boonsboro';  Judson  University,  Jndsonia;  and  St,  John^s  College,  Little 
Rock.  All  have  preparatory  department's  of  from  2  to  5  years,  and  have  collegiate 
courses  marked  out,  although  at  Cane  Hill  College  no  students  were  reported  for 
1878-'79  except  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  at  Judson  University  all  not  in 
preparatory  were  pursuing  special  scientific  and  normal  studies.  In  1879-*80,  how- 
ever, there  were  16  in  college  classes  in  the  former  and  17  in  the  latter.  All  but 
Arkansas  College  included  some  provision  for  scientific  study,  2  (the  State  Univer- 
sity and  Cane  Hill)  presented  courses  in  engineering,  and  3  had  commercial  courses ; 
all  taught  music,  and  Cane  Hill  College  (which  ofiered  a  special  3  years'  course  for 
women)  added  painting  and  drawing. 

Three  of  these  institutions  have  been  organized  during  the  last  10  years:  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University  in  1871,  Arkansas  College  in  1872,  and  Judson  Univer- 
sity in  1875.  The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  established  in  resx>onse  to  the  con- 
gressional grant  of  1862  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was 
opened  in  January,  1872,  in  temporary  frame  buildings  capable  of  accommodating 
about  100  students,  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  in  attendance  that  before  the 
close  of  the  first  year  it  was  necessary  to  erect  additional  temporary  buildings.  The 
permanent  ones  were  not  completed  till  1875.  During  the  first  year  of  the  university 
there  was  a  freshman  class  of  16  young  men  and  women,  a  normal  class  of  15,  and  221 
in  the  preparatory  department.  For  the  year  1879-^80  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  wa^  420,  of  whom  148  were  in  collegiate  classes.  The  plan  of  organization 
adopted  in  1873  included  4  distinct  colleges  in  the  university  proper  (with  13  subordi- 
nate schools),  viz :  (1)  the  college  of  agriculture,  (2)  the  college  of  engineering,  (3) 
the  college  of  natural  science,  and  (4)  the  college  of  general  science  and  literature, 
the  last  including  schools  of  English  and  other  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  of  mathematics.  A  musical  department  nas 
since  been  aaded,  including  instruction  on  the  piano,  violin,  and  guitar;  also,  a  school 
of  drawing  and  painting,  provision  for  graduate  study,  and,  in  1879-^80,  a  medical 
department. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  University  has  from  its  first  organization  in  1872  presented 
courses  of  3  years  in  general  science,  in  agriculture,  and  in  engineering.  The  same 
amount  of  preparatory  study  is  re(][uired  for  each :  students  must  pass  an  examination 
in  the  common  English  branches,  in  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  in 
French  and  German,  as  taught  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  preparatory  department. 
Judson  University  and  St,  John's  College  gave  instruction  in  187S^80  in  general  scien- 
tific studies,  the  former  in  a  course  of  3,  the  latter  in  one  of  4  years,  while  at  Cane  Hill 
College  there  was  a  3  years'  course  in  engineering. —  (Catalogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  at  Little  Rock, 
organized  in  1879-'80,  is  the  only  school  for  professional  instruction  reporting.  Com- 
modious and  comfortable  buildings  bave  be«n  secured  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  a 
public  hospital  afibrds  ample  material  for  clinical  instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  requirements  for  gnuluation  are  those  insisted  on  by  the  American  College  Asso- 
ciation, 3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  2  courses  of  lectures.  There  is  also  a 
voluntary  graded  course  of  3  years,  which  students  are  advised  to  take  instead  of  the 
other.— (Catalogue,  1879-^80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Little  Rock,  was  established  by  the  State  in 
1868.  Pupils  are  received  here  between  9  and  30  years  of  age  and  aro  provided  for 
at  public  expense,  with  the  exception  of  clothing  and  travelling  expenses.  The  instrao- 
tion  is  given  principally  by  the  sign  method ;  articulation  and  lip  reading  are  taught 
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ineidentally  to  those  who  retain  some  speech  after  losing  hearing.  The  common  Eng- 
lish branches  are  taught ;  also,  coopering,  shoemaking,  outdoor  work,  domestic  work. 
and  sewing  and  dressmaking.  £ightv  pupils  were  under  instruction  during  the  2 
years  1679  and  1880,  of  whom  48  were  boys  and  young  men. — (Sixth  biennial  report.) 

BDUCATION  OP  THE  BUND. 

The  Arkansas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  was  established  by  the  State  in 
1869.  Sustained  by  public  funds,  the  institution  is  neither  an  asylum  for  paupers  nor 
a  hospital,  but  a  school  where  the  young  blind  of  the  State  are  received  for  a  term  of 
years  and  carefully  instructed  and  trained  in  the  hope  of  making  them  useful  and  self 
sustaining  citizens.  The  studies  of  the  literary  department  embrace  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Music  is  t*au^t,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  the  latter  including  the  use  of  the  piano  and  organ.  There  is  also  a 
class  in  piano  tuning.  In  the  industrial  department  better  work  was  done  during  1879 
and  1880  than  ever  before  and  the  training  was  more  thorough.  The  employments  are 
broom  and  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  fancy  work,  and  sewing.  According  to  law, 
all  the  blind  of  the  State  of  suitable  character  and  capacity  l^tween  6  and  26  are 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  including  tuition,  board,  washing,  medi- 
cal attention  when  sick,  and  the  use  of  books  without  charge.  Practically,  however, 
the  number  received  is  limited  by  a  lack  of  funds  for  their  support.  Not  more  than 
36  were  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  2  vears,  the  average  number 
being  33.  In  September,  1^,  there  were  32,  making  139  since  the  openmg  of  the 
schooL  Many  otners  sought  admittance,  but  could  not  be  received  because  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than  33. — (Tenth  biennial  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

8TATK  association; 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  an  interesting  and  successful  session  of  three 
days,  beginning  June  29,  1880,  at  Little  Rock,  about  ^  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  being  present.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Superintendent  Fisher,  of 
Littlo  Bock,  and  reply  by  I.  L.  Burrow,  Professor  W.  P.  Gates,  tne  president,  delivered 
the  opening  address.  Mr.  Jesse  Peoples,  of  Quitman,  gave  an  address  on  '^Wnat  are  the 
relations,  powers,  and  duties  of  teachers  to  their  pupils?"  Professor  N.  Johnson,  of 
Little  Bock,  a  paper  on  "  What  shall  our  children  study?"  which  was  discussed  by  a 
number  of  persons.  Professor  J.  C.  Corbin.  of  Pine  Bluff,  read  a  paper  on  '*The  rela- 
tion of  the  State  normal  school  to  the  public  school  system;"  Professor  H.  C.  Ham- 
mond, one  on  "Deaf-mute  education;"  Professor  Gk>rdon,  of  Fayetteville,  one  on 
"Teaching  without  text  books;"  and  Miss  Ida  J.  Brooks  one  on  **  Woman  as  an  edu- 
cator. "  &.  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Superintendent  J.  C.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  addressed  the  association  on  "Ungraded  schools;"  and  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  of 
Nashville,  read  a  paper  on  "Education  in  the  South."  The  next  day,  Professor  Gor- 
don's paper  on  teaching  without  text  books  was  discussed ;  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  or  St.  Louis,  on  "  The  press  as  an  educator ; "  also,  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Joynes,  on  "The  study  of  English ;"  and  after  closing  remarks  by  Hon.  J.  L. 
Denton  the  association  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July  22, 
1880.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PBOFE8SOR  JOHK  B.  GORDON. 

According  to  the  New-Enzland  Journal  of  Education  of  October  28, 1880,  Professor 
Gordon,  a  civil  engineer  and  bachelor  of  science  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  for 
two  years  preceding  his  decease  professor  of  mathematics  and  ennneering  in  the  In- 
dustrial University  at  Fayetteville,  died  at  that  place  September  12, 1880.  No  further 
particulars  have  been  received. 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Jambs  L.  Dertoh,  State  tuperintendent  of  public  inttrueHon^  LUOe  Rock. 

[Fint  term,  November  2, 1878,  to  November  2, 1880;  second  term,  November  2, 1880,  to  November  2, 

1882.J 

Preoedfaig  incambents  wen  Hon.  Tbomas  Smith,  1868-1872;  Hon.  Joseph  0.  Corbin,  1872-1874:  Hen. 
B.  B.  Beavers,  secretary  of  state  and  acting  superintendent  of  nnbllc  instniction,  1874-1875 ;  Hon.  Georiro 
W.  Hill,  first  by  oboioe  of  the  general  assembly,  December  18, 1876,  and  by  election,  November  2, 1876, 
to  November  2, 1878. 

2  E 
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SUMMART  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATIOSr  AMD  ATTKirDAMCB. 


Yoatli  of  school  age  a 

Number  of  theee  in  public 

soboolfl. 
Number  between  5  and  21  en- 
rolled. 

Average  daily  attendance 

Enrolled  in  private  schools 

Not  attending  any  school , 


DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts .... 
With  good  accommodations . . 

With  sufficient  flrrounds 

With  well  ventilated  schools. 
With  well  furnished  schools. . 
Well  supplied  with  apparatus 
Number  of  first  grade  schools. 
Number  of  second  grade  schools 
Number  of  third  grade  schools. 
Whole  number  of  schools. 
New  school-houses  built.. 
Avera^  time  of  school  in  days. 
Valuation  of  school  property . . 

TEACHKBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female  teachers  m  same 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Number  holding  life  diplomas. 
Holding  educational  diplomas. 
Number  with  first  grade  State 

certificates. 
Number  with  second  grade .... 

Number  with  third  grade 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of 

normal  schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  of  public  schools^  |1 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  ftind 


1870-^1. 


130,116 
83,628 

91,332 

64,286 
15,524 
29,459 


1,326 


246 
546 
725 
1,550 
125 
123 
$3,362, 


580 13, 


820 
1,232 
2,052 


t74  58 
60  69 


1871-'72. 


137,351 
92,784 

94,720 

65,700 
13,787 
30,780 


1,395 


881 
1,420 
2,301 


$80  82 
66  33 


,  884, 587  $2, 131, 785  «2, 551, 779 12, 
1,713,431  1,881,333 


1872-^. 


141,610 
97,681 

107,593 

69,461 
12,507 
31,422 


1,462 


882 
1,454 
2,336 


$84  28 
63  37 


2,551, 
2,113,356 


1873-74. 


159,717 
105,890 

120,240 

72,283 
14, 149 
39,678 


1,512  1,579 

1,146  1,320 

1,370  1,509 

1,443  1,553 

531  621 

296  382 

3181      465      718  875 

643      761      737  770 

642      550  545 

1,654           1,868          2,005  2,190 

124      126       99  175 

128      123      127  149 

3, 822, 663  $4, 057, 415  $4, 436, 142  $5, 068, 678 


1874-75. 


171,563 
116,896 

130.930 

78,027 
15,021 
39,646 


957 
1,495 
2,452 

1,287 

763 
402 
512 

183  82 
65  20 


1,033 
1,660 
2,693 

1,485 

802 
406 
516 

tSA  93 
68  01 


,510, 670  $3, 390, 359 
2,111,155  2,658,241 


a  School  hep  5-16  nnta  1874,  when  it  wm  changed  to  5-17.  Under  the  amended  law  of  1880  the 
public  schools  are  tree  to  youth  between  0  and  21,  bat  the  basis  of  apportionment  remains  the  number 
annually  returned  as  fh>m  5-17. 
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OF  CAXrFORNIA-1870-»71  TO  ISTQ-'SO. 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


1879-'80. 


184,787 
126,220 

140,468 

83,391 
14,625 
43,023 


1,742 

1,410 

1,529 

1,594 

804 

488 

964 

817 

556 

2,336 

99 

144 

(5,631,496 


1,129 
1,853 
2,982 

1,814 

753 
309 
526 

$85  00 
66  15 


93,302,605 
2,858,601 


200,067 
135,335 

142,658 

89,539 
15,344 
49,035 


1,828 

1,414 

1,636 

1,060 

785 

488 

914 

983 

627 

2,485 

112 

145 

15,933,244 


1,184 
1,983 
3,167 

1,088 

281 
138 
610 

$83  78 


13,610,163 
2,749,729 


205,475 
138,597 

154,064 

94,696 
15,310 
60,674 


1,929 

1,510 

1,732 

1,723 

946 

446 

1,003 

972 

619 

2,578 

126 

144.2 

f6, 343, 370 


1,192 

2,101 

3,293 

336 

417 

657 


113 
490 

(83  95 
68  24 


t3, 820, 661 
3,155,815 


2,011,800 


216,404 
144,806 

156,769 

98,468 
15,432 
56,369 


1,999 

1,631 

1,763 

1,845 

977 

590 

999 

1,081 

663 

2,743 

122 

149 

$6,857,389 


1,236 

2,217 

3,453 

476 

489 
690 

410 
153 
596 

$82  13 
66  37 


$3,653,799 
3,010,907 


215,978 
148,885 

158,765 

100,966 
14,953 
52, 140 


2,063 

1,719 

1,900 

1,899 

1,000 

646 

958 

1,241 

604 

2,803 

73 

146.6 

5,914,303 


1,208 

2,387 

3,595 

635 

446 

622 

329 

44 

463 

$80  26 
64  73 


$3,573,108 
2,864,571 

$2,006,800 


426 
4,079 

1,996 

2,498 

479 
4,229 


64 
88 

137 
54 
23 
56 
41 

160 
59 
60 
49 

2.4 
$56,914 


28 

170 

142 

159 

43 

68 

81 
109 
133 

$1  87 
1  64 


I.  85,862 

I.  65,257 

I.  67,433 

I.  36,680 

D.  571 

I.  22,681 


737 


I. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

D. 

I. 


712 

695 

121 

1,253 

52 

23.6 


I.  $3,551,723 


388 
1,155 
1,543 


$5  68 
4  04 


D.  $80,691 
D.  146,336 


I.  $1,688,521 
I.   1,151,140 


h  IncfaidM  iMlanoo  on  hand  gonenHy. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These,  for  the  ten  years,  have  consisted  of  a  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction ; 
a  State  board  of  education,  which  has  the  superintendent  as  secretary  and  which  acts 
as  a  State  board  of  examination;  county  superintendents  of  schools,  with  county 
boards  of  education  acting  as  county  boards  of  examination ;  city  superintendents, 
city  boards  of  education  and  of  examination ;  and  school  district  trustees,  3  for  each 
rural  district,  serving  each  for  three  years,  with  annual  change  of  1.  State  and  county 
boards  of  examioation  existed  untU  1880 ;  now  the  boards  of  education  act  as  such. 
While  it  was  formerly  obligatory  to  have  a  city  board  of  examination,  now  the  matter 
is  optional.  By  act  of  March  12,  1874,  women  were  made  eligible  to  all  school  offices 
except  those  from  which  they  may  be  debarred  by  the  constitution. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  sustain  the  public  schools  there  is  State,  county,  and  district  taxation;  theStat« 
school  tax  increased  from  10  cents  on  each  (100  in  le70  to  26  cents  in  1879 ;  the  county 
school  tax.  which  from  1870  to  1874  was  not  to  exceed  35  cents  on  each  (100  of  taxable 
property,  nad  for  its  maximum  50  cents  in  1880 ;  the  district  tax  (maximum  70  cents 
for  building  purposes  and  *U)  cents  for  other  school  purposes)  remained  unchanged. 
The  State  school  funds  employed  for  schools  of  first,  second,  and  third  ^rade  are  now 
used  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  the  higher  schools  allowed  by  law  being 
sustained  by  their  respective  communities.  Until  July  1,  1875,  no  school  district  was 
to  receive  its  apportionment  of  school  moneys  unless  the  schools  were  maintained  at 
least  3  months  auring  the  preceding  school  year ;  from  that  date  6  months  is  the  mini- 
mum. The  schools  are  required  to  be  non-sectarian ;  the  text  books,  selected  by  the 
State  board  of  education  from  1870  to  1879.  are  now  chosen  by  local  boards;  the 
course  of  instruction  continues  to  include  tne  elements  of  book-keeping,  industrial 
drawing,  manners  and  morals,  and  physical  exercise ;  the  teachers,  who  were  always 
required  to  be  properly  licensed,  must,  by  the  law  of  1880,  be  18  years  of  age  or  over, 
the  examination  of  local  teachers  being  now  transferred  from  the  State  board  to  local 
boards.  The  education  of  Indian  children  and  those  of  African  descent  was  provided 
for  in  separate  schools,  but  whether  this  law  remains  in  force  is  not  clear.  The 
number  of  school  children  is  determined  by  an  annual  census.  In  1870  the  schools 
were  free  to  children  5-21  years  of  age,  while  the  basis  of  apportionment  was  5-15. 
In  1874  the  basis  of  apportionment  was  changed  to  5-17,  and  a  law  of  1880  changed 
the  school  age  to  6-21  (all  between  these  ages  to  be  admitted  to  the  schools  free).  The 
le^lature  of  1873-74  passed  an  act  to  enforce  the  educational  rights  of  children,  but 
this  has  remained  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.  From  1874  male  and  female  teachers 
were  to  receive  the  same  compensation  when  holding  like  grades  of  certificates,  but 
the  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out.  The  public  school  system  in 
1880  includes  primary^  grammar,  high,  evening,  technical,  and  normal  schools.  A 
State  university,  free  from  all  politicsQ  or  sectarian  influences  and  open  to  both  sexes 
on  equal  terms,  complete  the  system.  At  least  one  college  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  revenue  from  the  agricultural  college  grant.  Dis- 
trict libraries  are,  as  heretofore,  supported  by  a  percentage  of  the  State  school  fund. — 
(School  laws.) 

GENERAL  COin>ITION. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1878-'79  and  1879-'80  shows  that  with  a  decrease 
in  school  population  there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance,  as  well  as  a 
diminution  in  the  Dumber  of  children  out  of  school  or  in  private  schools.  There  were 
more  school  districts,  more  schools  surrounded  by  ample  grounds,  more  with  well  venti- 
lated buildings,  more  supplied  with  good  apparatus.  With  the  larger  number  of  schools 
there  was  a  oecrease  in  tnose  of  first  and  third  grade,  the  second  grade  increasing  by 
160.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  was  noticed,  but  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
average  salary  paid.  There  were  more  holders  of  lifb  diplomas,  out  fewer  teachers 
holding  educational  diplomas,  or  first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates.  While 
the  schools  were  taught  on  an  average  2.4  fewer  days  than  m  the  previous  year,  they 
were  kept  open  longer  than  for  ten  years,  except  the  years  1874-75  and  1878-^9. 
Beportsfrom  the  different  county  superintendents  indicate  progress  generally  in  school 
matters,  yet  in  some  cases  the  new  law  is  a  source  of  grievance  to  these  county  officers. 
Others  are  giving  the  law  a  fair  trial,  but  are  not  yet  certain  of  its  effect  on  the  schools 
of  their  counties. —  (State  report  for  1879-*80.) 
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r£sum£  of  the  school  system  for  ten  teabs. 

In  1870-'71,  a  Jnst  and  liberal  administration  of  pnblic  school  affairs  was  reported, 
and  as  a  result  of  volontary  taxation  voted  by  the  people  an  enormous  amount  was 
added  to  school  property.  The  educational  development  of  the  State  was  also  said  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  wealth  and  population.  Yet  while  in  the  centres  of 
wealth  and  population  the  children  had  the  advantage  of  a  full  school  year's  instruc- 
tion, with  the  best  facilities  for  learning,  the  school  system  did  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  more  remote  and  sparsely  settled  districts,  many  of  these  only  maintaining  schools 
from  3  to  6  months  in  the  year.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  taxation  of  all  property  in 
the  State  for  educationalfiurposes  was  proposed.  In  1873  it  was  noted  that  the  attend- 
ance at  private  schools  had  decreased  21.08  per  cent,  in  the  eight  years  previous,  a 
total  of  15,294  children  being  transferred  from  private  schools  to  public  schools  during 
that  period.  There  was,  however,  trouble  from  non-attendance  and  truancy,  the  non- 
attendance  in  8  years  being  reduced  only  3.38  per  cent.,  while  truancy  increased  7.35  per 
cent.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  school  revenue  law  in  1872-^,  as,  with  an  increase 
over  187(V-71  of  9  per  cent,  in  census  children,  the  school  fund  increased  only  1.5  per 
cent.  Theliberahty  of  communities  alone  kept  up  the  schools,  the  citizens  taxing 
themselves  10. 48  per  cent,  more  in  1872-'73  than  in  1870-71,  the  State  raising  12.94  per 
cent.  more.  The  reports  from  1873  to  1875  were  as  follows :  A  great  advance  in  tne  number 
of  high  and  grammar  schools  and  of  schools  where  hic^h  grades  of  studies  were  taught 
in  addition  to  those  of  lower  grades;  more  teacUers  holding  high  grade  certificates; 
better  salaries  paid  to  lady  teachers ;  a  greater  amount  of  funds  spent  for  school  appa- 


steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending  private  ( 
also  noticed,  the  percentage  going  down  from  29.92  in  1866  to  8.75 in  1875.  In  the  year 
ltf74,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  every  district  received  funds  for  at 
least  a  6  months'  school,  and  all  but  34  districts  Kept  them  open  at  least  that  length 
of  term.  Previous  to  this,  short  school  terms  were  the  rule,  while  in  1875  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  districts  maintained  an  8  months'  school.  The  amount  of  school  money 
raised  bv  State  tax  was  quadrupled  and  the  manner  of  apportionment  was  also  changed, 
the  needs  of  the  district  ueing  t^en  into  consideration  rather  than  the  number  of  chil- 
dren. The  evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy  still  continued,  but  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation act,  which  went  into  effect  in  July,  1674,  was  said  at  the  time  to  exert  a  great 
moral  influence,  yet  it  was  later  proved  to  be  inefficient.  From  1875  to  1877  better 
qualified  teachers  and  these  more  earnest  in  their  work  than  at  anytime  in  the  history 
of  the  State  were  reported.  From  those  years  on,  general  progress  in  school  affairs  is 
noticed. —  (State  reports.) 

einderoXkten. 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  this  State  was  established  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel, 
at  Los  Angeles,  in  1876.  This  school  was  afterwards  removed  to  Oakland,  then  to 
Berkeley,  and  in  the  summer  of  1880  to  San  Francisco.  In  1877  there  were  3  Kinder- 
garten reported,  at  Brooklyn,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara.  This  last  was  after- 
wards closed.  In  1878  the  number  increased  to  5,  amcTng  them  a  fr^e  school  in  San 
Francisco.  In  1879  there  were  7  schools  at  Berkeley,  Los  Anseles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2  in  the  latter  city  being  free.^  Jn  1880  the  number  hsM,  increased,  as  there 
were  5  free  Kindergarten  in  San  Francisco  in  addition  to  re^lar  schools  of  this  grade 
there  and  elsewhere,  the  names  and  statistics  of  which  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of 
the  appendix.  A  free  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  was  reported  at  Oakland,  and  the 
school  Doard  of  San  Francisco  had  establided  an  "  experimental "  free  public  Kin- 
dergarten. Instruction  in  the  Frobel  method  has  also  been  given  in  the  Little  Sis- 
ters' Infant  Shelter  at  San  Francisco  and  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Berkeley. — (Returns,  Kindergarten  Messenger,  and  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
officers. 

Each  city  of  the  State  has  a  board  of  education,  with  a  superintendent  of  publio 
schools,  and  each  one  may  have  a  board  of  examination.  In  San  Francisco  the  super- 
intendent is  allowed  a  deputy,  who  does  a  large  part  of  the  supervisory  work. — 
(Laws,  1880.) 

■  The  first  oh«rity  Kindergarten  in  this  city  wm  established  in  1878.  It  is  condacted  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine D.  Smith,  and  is  said  to  be  a  marrel  of  STStematio  discipline.  Out  of  this  grew  a  second  free 
school,  established  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city.  It  is  nnder  the  immediate  chareo  of  Miss  Mary 
Kilridge jTMiss  Beed  teacher  nntil  March,  1880),  assisted  bv  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper's  Bible  class  of  young 
ladiea.    This  Kindergarten  also  shows  earnest  and  saooessnil  work. 
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STATISTICS. 


CiUes. 

oensns  of 
1880. 

Chfldrenof 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

ATorage 
dailv   at. 
tendaneo. 

Knmberof 
teachers. 

Expendl> 
tore. 

11.811 
84,656 
21,420 
238,950 
12.607 
10,287 

02.012 
08,108 

1.522 

6,828 

8,630 

686.163 

oaki^Lr...*.'!iii"ii"rrr.' 

5^025 
■"'i27,*488' 

120 

86 

d656 

$167,705 

San  Francisco. TT».t...r».T.T 

63, 8M 

876^448 

San  .TrmA 

Stockton... 

2.182 

2,081 

Hm 

83 

87.120 

a  Between  5  and  17  years  of  age. 

(  BxolnsiTe  of  2,157  in  eToning  schools. 


e  Exclusive  of  712  in  eyening  schools. 
d  Exclnsive  of  81  in  evening  schools. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Los  Angele$  also  reported  385  pupils  in  private  schools  and  1,289  in  no  school ;  the 
schools  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  school  property  valued  at  $101,200 ;  primary,  ^am- 
mar,  and  high  school  divisions,  the  course  covering  11  years  in  all;  and  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  possessors  of  tirst  grade  certificates. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  Jour- 
naL) 

Oakland  reports  primarv,  grammar,  hieh,  and  evening  schools :  19  school  build- 
ings, with  6.»X)  sittings  for  study ;  special  teachers  of  music  aua  drawing ;  school 
property  valued  at  $36,600 ;  the  schools  taught  202  days ;  800  pupils  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schools ;  and  1  evening  school,  with  2  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  and  83 
sittings  for  study. — (Returns.) 

Sacramento  reports  its  public  school  system  on  a  firm  foundation  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  experienced  officers.  The  13  school  buildiuss  range  in  value  from  $1,500 
to  $90,000,  their  aggregate  worth  being  estimated  at  #280,000.  The  schools  consist  of 
1  high.  2  srammar,  and  a  number  of  ungraded  schools.  Ten  out  of  the  13  schools  are 
controlled  entirely  by  women.  An  evening  school  is  open  about  5  months  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  7  private  schools  reported. —  (Pacific  Scnool  and  Home  Journal.) 

San  Frandsoo  reports  2  high,  14  fframmar,  39  primary,  and  4  evening  schools ;  64  school 
buildings  owned  oy  the  school  department,  and  contracts  for  five  frame  buildings 
entered  into ;  total  valuation  of  school  property,  $3,073,000 ;  special  teachers  in  draw- 
ing, music,  book-keeping,  and  the  languages ;  13,678  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books 
in  the  school  libraries;  and  19,713  text  books.  The  new  course  of  study  includes 
physiology  in  the  grammar  grades  and  gives  2^  hours  a  week  to  book-keeping  in  the 
first  ^ade.  An  experimental  Kindergarten  was  inansurated  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  system  during  the  year,  the  teaching  therein  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
lowest  x>rimary  grades.  For  the  first  time  in  years  a  separate  examination  was  reouired 
for  admission  to  the  high  schools,  the  result  of  which  was  to  send  in  a  better  Juniop 
class  than  for  some  time  previous.  The  normal  class,^  oipmi2ed  in  1876  to  prepare 
high  school  graduates  for  teaching,  is  said  to  have  reached  a  point  where  a  regular 
training  school  of  at  least  four  classes  ought  to  be  established.  The  cosmopolitan 
schools,  in  which  French  or  German  Tor  both)  is  tausht  were  for  the  year  6  in  number. 
They  had  a  total  of  2,065  pupils  studying  German  and  438  French.  The  evening  schools 
enrolled  2,157  pupils ;  average  attendance,  712 ;  teachers,  31.  Spanish  was  introduced 
during  the  year;  drawing  and  book-keeping  were  continued. —  (Citv  report,  1880.) 

San  Job4  reports  a  school-going  population  of  4^000  and  upwards,  many  of  them, 
however,  in  private  schools.  The  i>nblio  school  buildings  are  said  to  be  exceptionally 
well  built,  large,  and  handsome,  with  spacious  grounds.  In  some  of  the  ward  schools 
there  are  naif  day  classes,  the  same  teachers  giving  their  attention  to  one  grade  in  the 
morning  and  to  another  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  7  private  schools  reported,  all 
in  good  condition. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  JoumaL) 

Stockton  reports  8  school  buildiuffs,  valued,  with  sites,  fhmiture,  and  apparatus,  at 
$135,236;  primary^  grammar,  and  nigh  schools;  31  rooms  in  all,  and  1,954  sittings; 
special  teachers  of  music  and  penmanship ;  198  school  days  taught ;  and  117  pupils  in 
private  or  parochial  schools.— (Betum.) 

■The  dsily  ftttendanoe  of  one  or  more  members  of  this  normal  class  at  Miss  K.  D.  Smith's  Kinder- 

Krten  is  a  noticeable  feature.    They  assist  in  the  teaching  and  learn  the  Frobel  system.    A  course  of 
itoree  on  Eindersarten  work  is  also  given  to  the  class  by  Miss  Smith. 
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TRAINIKQ  OF  TEACHEB& 

STATS  KORICAI.  SCHOOL. 

This  school  (established  on  its  present  basis  in  1870  at  San  Joe^  after  having  been 
from  its  foundation  in  1862  at  San  Franoisoo)  reported  in  187i^'80  a  slight  diminution 
in  attendance,  mainly  in  the  lower  daises.  There  were,  however,  46d  papils  enrolled, 
800  of  these  new  pnpils  admitted  on  examination.  A  class  of  45  was  presented  for 
gradoation  with  fall  diplomas,  and  a  class  of  44  became  entitled  to  elementary  diplo- 
mas. The  loss  of  the  school  Dnildinfl^  (Febmary  10.  1880),  now  well  repaired,  only 
caused  one  day's  interruption  in  school  work,  althougn  there  was  a  loss  of  two  months' 
practical  work  in  the  training  schooL  The  full  course,  which  was  2  years  until  1876-^, 
now  occupies  3  years. — (State  reports  and  catalogues.) 

KOBMAL  SCHOOL  FOB  KIKDBRaABTSN  TMACHINO. 

The  Pacific  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  for  the  training  of  primary  teachers,  was 
first  established  by  IIjss  Emma  Harwedel  at  Los  Anseles.  It  was  in  1880  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  a  large  class  of  young  ladies^  70  in  all,  were  preparing  to  be  teachers. 
It  reports  1  resident  teacher,  with  6  non-resident  instructors  and  lecturers,  and  8  grad- 
uates for  1879-^,  all  these  last  engaged  in  teaching.— (Betum  and  San  Francisco 
report  for  1880.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINIKO. 

A  normal  class  was  organized  in  1876  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
San  Fnmcisco.  In  187^'60  there  were  98  enrolled,  76  examined,  and  70  graduated 
from  this  class.  Special  courses  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring  to  adopt  uie  profes- 
sion of  teaching  were  found  in  1879  and  in  1880  in  the  Pacific  Methodist  College, 
Santa  Rosa,  and  in  Hesperian  College,  Woodland. — (Reports  and  catalogues.) 

TBACHXRS'  IN8TITUTBB. 

Teachers'  institutes  seem  to  have  been  held  in  some  of  the  counties  in  1870-71.  but 
an  act  passed  in  1871  or  1872  did  away  with  these  meetings.  The  law  of  1874,  dow- 
ever,  required  the  annual  holding  of  at  least  one  institute  m  every  county  with  ten  or 
more  school  districts.  Such  institutes  were  doubtless  held  from  year  to  year,  but  ftill 
particulars  were  not  reported  before  1878.  In  1879-'80  favorable  accounts  were 
received  of  the  meetings  held  in  31  counties.  The  institutes  averaged  3  days ;  4  coun- 
ties lengthened  their  sessions  to  5  days,  and  6  counties  to  4  days.  There  wore  1,586 
teachers  present,  and  |2,180  were  drawn  from  the  unapportioned  county  frind  for 
these  meetings. — (State  reports  and  school  laws.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  California  Teacher  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Educational 
Association  frx>m  its  establishment  in  1663  until  1873.  From  that  time  until  1876  it 
was  the  organ  of  the  State  superintendent.  The  Journal  depended  largelv  on  a  State 
subscription,  the  withdrawal  of  which  in  1876  caused  its  issue  to  cease  in  April  of  that 
year.  During  1875  tho  Los  Angeles  Schoolmaster  touched  upon  the  ediUMttionai  inter- 
ests of  Southern  Califomia.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  paper.  In  March, 
1877,  the  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal  was  started  in  San  Francisco  as  a  monthly 
publication.  It  continues  to  give  ef&cient  aid  to  the  educational  interests  o%the 
radfic  coast. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  was  in  this  year  an  enrolment  of  4,855  pupils  in  the  high  school  or  advanced 
grade.  This  was  a  diminution  of  16  from  the  number  reported  in  1879.  The  num- 
ber of  high  schools  is  not  given.  Oakland  graduated  46  pupils  from  its  high  school  in 
1879-'80.  This  school  is  said  to  have  matriculated  more  pupils  into  the  State  Uni- 
versity than  any  other  on  that  coast.    The  Sacramento  High  School  reported  some  90 


pnpils  in  attendance  during  the  year. 

The  Girls'  High  School  in  San  Frj  ,. 

two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  prepare  for  teachers'  positions.    In  the  boys' 


the  Girls'  High  School  in  San  Francisco  graduated  205  pupils  in  1880 ;  more  than 


school  of  this  grade  the  classical  course  was  lengthened  one  year,  and  the  study  of 
technical  English  grammar  was  dropped  frY)m  tho  English  course.  The  courses  then 
stood :  Engli^  3  years ;  classical,  4  years.  The  graduates  were,  fit>m  the  former  course. 
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22 ;  fipom  the  latter,  13.    The  school  at  Los  Angeles  gradaated  15 ;  the  Stockton 
school,  which  takes  a  high  rank,  graduated  5  pupils  in  1879-'80. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  TV,  VI,  VII,  and 
IX  of  tlie  appendix  following,  and  the  snmmanes  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Cogunis- 
sioner  preceoing. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOX7XO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  (Jalifomiay  Berkeley,  orsanized  in  September,  1869,  was  in  1870-71 
composed  of  5  colleges,  4  of  arts  and  1  of  letters.  A  preparatory  class  was  spoken  of 
in  1871-72,  but  this  was  discontinued  in  July^  1872.  The  colleges  of  letters,  science 
(including  agriculture,  engineering,  and  chemistry),  and  medicine  were  in  fhll  opera- 
tion in  1^3.  'ITie  College  of  Mining  was  organized  in  1874-75,  and  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  which  entered  on  its  third  year  of  existence  in  1875,  seems  to  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  university  at  about  that  date.  The  law  school  was  organized 
in  1878  and  a  school  of  dentistry  in  1879-^80.  There  were  2&i  students  in  the  colleges 
of  science  and  letters  in  1879-'d0.  The  classical  and  literary  courses,  4  years  each, 
embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  language,  literature,  and  philosophy.  A 
course  of  industrial  drawing  is  given  in  the  sophomore.  Junior,  and  senior  classes. 
German,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon  enter  into  the  college  course ;  Spanish,  Hebrew. 
Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  are  optional.  Special  instruction,  by  means  of  lectures  and 
laboratoi^  practice,  in  the  subject  of  petrography  (rock  texture,  rock  morphology,  &c. ) 
is  soon  to  bo  given.  For  the  scientific  and  professional  schools  connected  with  the 
university,  see  the  appropriate  headings.  By  a  deed  between  H.  D.  Cogswell,  founder 
of  the  dental  college,  and  the  regents  of  the  university,  the  sum  of  $3,t>00  a  year  is  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ''Cogswell  chair  of  moral  and  intellectaal  philoso- 
phy,''^ and  a  certain  sum  is  to  form  the  "^  Cogswell  students'  relief  fund,"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  unable  to  support  themselves  during  the  collegiate  course. —  (State 
reports  and  university  register.) 

In  June,  1879,  Ex-Governor  Downey,  I.  W.  Hellman,  and  O.  W.  Childs  gave  300 
city  lots  in  Los  Angeles  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  University  of  Southern  California.  This  university  was  incorporated  August, 
1880,  under  the  law  of  this  State,  with  a  full  university  course  of  studies,  degrees  to  be 
conferred  on  graduates.  The  university  and  corporation  are  to  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  of  Southern  California,  but 
not  to  be  sectarian  in  teaching.  The  building  must  be  completed  within  three  years. — 
(Semi-Tropic  California.) 

In  Seijtembor,  1880,  Mr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  proposed  to  give 
$100,000  in  gold  for  the  endowment  of  a  ''Christian  University"  in  that  city,  pro- 
vided a  like  sum  be  raised  by  five,  four,  or  three  other  Protestant  denominations. 
Whether  this  plan  will  be  carried  out  remains  to  be  seen. — (Daily  Evening  Bulletin, 
September  22,  1880.) 

All  the  other  colleges  reportingwere  in  existence  in  1870,  except  California  College, 
Vacaville,  incorporated  in  1871:  Washington  College,  Washington,  opened  July,  1872; 
and  Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  opened  in  1874.  The  latest  information 
rec#ved  indicated  collegiate  courses  in  all,  commercial  departments  in  several.  Hespe- 
rian had  a  normal  course  and  Pacific  Methodist  College  reported  a  department  of  peda- 
gogics in  1878-79 ;  while  the  University  of  the  Pacific  added  to  its  regular  courses  a 
Latin-scientific  course  of  3  years  and  had  a  theological  department  in  prospect. 

For  fuller  information,  see  Table  IZ  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  thereof  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTmmONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunity  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  5  of  the  colleges  referred 
to  above  (the  State  University,  California  CoUege,  Pierce  Christian  Collegre,  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific,  and  Washington  College),  there  are  various  institntions  for 
this  sex  alone.  For  information  as  to  these,  reference  is  made  to  Table  VIII  and 
its  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  x>receding. 

1  More  recent  news  comes  that  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  has  also  ofBered  |76,000  to  endow  a  professorship  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  civil  polity. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AM)  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTEUCTION. 

scncniFic. 

The  UniTersit^  of  California  initiates  the  student  in  ^e  principles  of  modem 
science  in  its  colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  mininsr,  engineering,  and  chemistry. 
About  the  same  course  of  study  is  included  in  the  first  two  years  of  instruction  in 
each  of  these;  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  special 
studies  of  the  college  elected  by  the  student.  Special  course  students  are  received  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  chemistry  and  are  not  forbidden  in  the  other  colleges. 

Particular  attention  to  industrial  drawing  (the  construction  of  machinery  being  the 
principal  object)  is  g^ven  in  the  college  or  mechanics.  In  the  collef^e  of  mining  a  2 
years'  giaduate  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  M.  E. ;  a  similar  course  in  tho  college  of 
engineering  entities  to  c.  B.  The  ^rsSluate  degrees  of  H.  8.  and  ph.  b.  are  also  given 
to  students  completing  the  appropriate  courses. — (University  Register.) 

Scientific  oourses  are  found  in  the  minority  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  State ;  the 
University  of  the  Pamfic  adds  a  3  years' Latinrscientific  course  to  its  curriculum. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

TheoJogioal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Bible  department  of  Pierce  Christian  Colle|ve, 
College  City ;  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  chartered  in  1868,  which 
ha9  a  3  years'  course  and  requires  a  collegiate  education  or  like  attainments  for 
admission ;  and  (with  the  same  course  and  requirement)  in  the  San  Francisco  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  chartered  in  1872,  which  received  in  the  latter  part  of  1880  the  sum 
of  $50,000  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  of  New  York  City,  as  an  endowment  fund.  In  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  steps  have  also  been  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a  the- 
ological class,  which  is  to  oe  instructed  by  semi-weekly  lectures  on  appropriate 
themes. —  (Catalogues  and  The  Pacific.  December  1,  1880.) 

Legal  instruction  was  civen  in  1879-'80  to  159  students  in  the  Hastings  College  of 
Law  connected  with  the  University  of  California.  A  3  years'  course  is  fonnd  in  this 
college,  and  regular  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  senior  class  is  required  to  insure 
the  receiving  of  a  diploma.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  class  must  show  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study,  and  a  satisfactory 
examination  is  also  a  prerequisite  to  entering  either  of  the  other  classes. —  (University 
Register.) 

Medical  instruction  in  3  years  graded  courses  of  five  months  in  each  year  is  to  be  had 
in  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  medical  department^  of  the  University 
of  California,  both  ''regular  "  schools  in  San  Francisco.  A  matriculating  examination 
is  required  in  the  former  from  1860 ;  jgraded  studies  and  yearly  examinations  are  found 
in  both  from  1879.  In  connection  with  the  medical  department  of  the  university  Dr. 
H.  D.  Cogswell  establishes  4  chairs,  viz,  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
Buj^ry. — (University  Register  and  announcements  for  1880.^ 

The  CaUfamia  College  of  Pharmacy ,  at  San  Francisco,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  CaUfomia  although  retaining  its  own  organization,  had  61  students  in 
ld79-'80.  The  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  h^  at  least  3i  years'  practical 
experience,  but  he  is  not  to  receive  a  diploma  until  the  completion  of  4  years'  service. 
Attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures  is  also  required. —  (University  Register.) 

The  Cogswell  Dental  College,  connected  with  the  University  of  Cali&mia,  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  H.  D.  CogsweU,  of  San  fYancisco,  in  1879.  The  design 
is  to  have  complete  courses  of  instruction  in  the  tiieory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  to  be  ^ven  at  the  termination  of  the  course.  Chairs 
of  operative  dentistry,  mech^ical  dentistry,  and  regional  anatomy  and  surgery  are  to 
be  established.  Women  are  to  be  admitted  as  well  as  men.  Twelve  free  scholarships 
are  to  be  endowed  and  a  system  of  free  dental  operations  is  to  be  organized  for  those 
too  poor  to  pay. — (University  Register.^ 

For  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  instruction,  see  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII 
of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  them,  like  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
aioner  preceding. 

8PECUL  INSTRUCTION. 

KDUOATIOX  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  was  founded  in  1860 ;  in  1865  it  was  placed  under  State  control,  and  in  1873 

1  The  Toland  Medical  Ck>Ueffe  wm  donftted,  in  1872-73,  to  tho  State  University,  and  became  tho 
medical  department  of  that  univeniity. 
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it  was  reported  tbat  the  ininatee  were  clothed,  as  well  as  fed  and  taught,  at  State 
expense.  The  bnilding  was  bomed  in  January,  1875,  and  in  reconstructing  the  insti- 
tution a  new  plan  was  adopted,  that  of  separate  fire  proof ''  homes  ^  for  from  40  to  50 
persons  each.  Two  such  buildings  were  constructed.  Tiie  pupils  are  trained  in  Eng- 
ti^  branches,  in  Scripture  lessons,  and  drawing :  also  in  priutinff  and  gardening,  sew- 
ing, and  general  housework.  The  statistics  for  1880  are  111  pupils,  107  of  them  remain- 
ing in  December,  and  8  instructors. — (Reports  and  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  January,  1881.) 

BDUCATION  OF  THB  CHINESB. 

The  report  for  1880  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mission  of  San  Francisoo  seems  to  indicate 
that  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  11  years  since  this  mission  was  organized  for  the 
educating  of  Chinese  women  and  children,  yet  lack  of  statistics  renders  it  impossible 
to  show  to  what  point  their  success  has  extended.  The  report  of  the  Presbvteriaa 
Mission  indicates  that  all  branches  of  the  work  have  been  continued  as  reported  in  the 
previous  year.  A  day  school  in  San  Francisco  numbered  from  18  to  UO.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  evening  school  ranged  from  65  to  80,  and  3  teachers  were  employed 
besides  the  missionaries.  The  branch  missions  reported  as  follows :  San  Josd,  whole 
number  enrolled  110,  average  attendance,  18;  Santa  Rosa,  30  scholars,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  15  to  20.  The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  a  large 
and  efficient  school  and  a  home  and  reformatory  for  Chinese  women.  The  American 
Missionary  Associat'on  and  the  Baptist  Chinese  Mission  both  report  schools  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State. 

IKDUSTBIAL  TBAIKINO. 

The  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Industrial  School,  which  was  organized  in  1859, 
was  turned  over  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  1872.  It  admits  i)er8on8  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  trains  them  in  the  elements  of  a  common  school  education  and  in  various 
industries.  In  1879-^80  there  were  474  inmates  in  the  institution.  In  June,  1880,  there 
were  105  boys  and  60  girls  remaining. — (Reports.) 

TRAININO  IN  ART. 

The  San  Francisco  School  of  Design  was  org^anized  in  1873,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association.  Instruction  is  given  in  paintin^^  and  drawing.  No 
pupils  under  14  vears  of  age  are  admitted ;  those  entering  pay  tuition  fees,  and  any 
deticiency  is  made  up  by  uie  art  association.  In  1879-^60  there  were  65  pupils  in 
attendance. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  convention  of  this  kind  was  held  in  San  Francisco  December  26-28, 1854, 
with  about  100  persons  present.  In  August,  1856,  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Beni- 
cia,  only  about  60  members  present.  From  that  date  until  1861,  no  mention  is  made 
of  such  meeting[s.  On  May  27, 1861,  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco.  This  institute  discussed  measures  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  school 
methods  and  school  work.  Annual  sessions  wero  held  until  1871,  when,  owing  to  the 
failuro  of  the  legislature  to  make  suitable  appropriations,  thero  was  a  cessation  of  these 
meetings.  In  June,  1875,  a  State  Teachers^  Association  was  formed  at  San  Jos^.  This 
body  continues  to  hold  annual  sessions,  the  one  fbr  1880,  which  met  December  28-30, 
at  San  Francisco,  being  unusually  successful.  The  attendance,  while  not  particularly 
large,  included  many  representative  teachers.  The  president,  Professor  T^orton,  ad- 
dr^sed  the  audience  on  * 'Joints  in  our  armor;"  Rev.  C.  C.  Stratton,  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific,  lectured  on  *' Christian  higher  education,"  pleading  for  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  cultnro ;  Ex-Superintendent  A.  L.  Mann  delivered  an  able  address  on 
Horace  Mann;  Professor  Towle,  of  the  Vallejo  High  School,  road  a  paper  on  <' Honest 
work  in  the  essentials; "  State  Superintendent  CampbeU,  one  on  ''The  State  and  higher 
education:"  Miss  Kate  Fisher,  of  Oakland,  one  on  "Proper  roading  for  school 
libraries;"  Miss  Kate  Smith  roplied  to  the  enemies  of  the  Kindergarten;  Professor 
Sill,  of  the  University  of  California.,  argued  in  favor  of  free  high  schools;  and  Mr. 
F.  F.  Perkins,  in  a  paper  on  "  Reaaing  and  libraries,"  showed  the  public  library  to 
be  an  important  and  proper  piece  of  the  groat  machine  of  education.  Other  papers 
wero  read,  on  "Needed  roform  in  education"  and  on  "The  duties  of  teachers,"  and  a 
lecturo  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Muir,  on  "  Alaska  aud  its  glaciers."  Among  the  resolu- 
tions which  wero  uaanimously  adopted  were  the  following:  That  the  le^islaturo  be 
requested  to  fix  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  at  a  figuro  enabliuff  them  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  such  Arequent  supervision  of  schools  as  is  needed  to  securo 
the  highest  efficiency  and  economy ;  that  only  persons  of  the  highest  character  and 
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capacity  be  selected  to  act  as  school  teachers  and  memhers  of  boards  of  edaoation ;  that 
in  large  cities  members  of  boards  of  edacation  be  appointed  rather  than  elected ;  and 
that  a  chair  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  be  established  in  the  State  University 
of  California. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  January  and  May,  1881.) 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Fbkd.  1L  Campbkll,  StaU  ntptHntendetU  qfpubUc  inttructton^  Sacramento, 

[Tenn,  1880-1884.] 

Other  soperlnftendente  In  the  ten  yean  hftve  been  Ber.  0.  P.  Iltigenld,  1868-1872}  Hon.  H  N.  Bol* 
aader  UFif-lBn-,  Hon.  Bin  8.  Csrr,  1876-1880. 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-^. 

1871-^72. 

1872-^. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth,  of  scliool  Aire  a.................... 

7,742 

10,133 

14,417 

19,309 

Enrolled  in  irraded  schools ............... 

Enrolled  in  unirraded  schools...... .... .. . 

Total  nnmber  enrolled ................ 

4,357 
2,611 

5,389 

3,042 

53 

56 

198 
105 
138 
1,259 
(103,266 
106 

78 

101 

179 

$68  00 

51  00 

$75,927 
101,682 

7,456 

4,172 

52 

56 

243 
125 
180 
1,566 
$260,183 
111 

107 

134 

241 

$62  00 

51  00 

$138,803 
141,374 

11.276 
6,508 

Average  dail  v  attendance ................ 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on  school  popu- 
lation. 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on  en- 
rolment. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS, 

Number  of  districts ...................... 

• 

160 

80 

120 

652 

$82,574 

92 

80 
84 

^  164 
169  00 

54  00 

$81,274 
67,395 

290 
157 
253 

Number  of  school-houses...... ....... .... 

Number  of  schools ....................... 

Volumes  in  school  libraries  .............. 

Valuation  of  public  school  property 

AvpiVAiTPi  timA  ftf  Achnn)  in  dAvn __ 

$337,895 
97 

139 

169 

308 

$60  00 

50  00 

$205,765 
199,765 

TEACHERS  AND  THKTR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teacning  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed ............. 

Averacre  monthly  "oav  of  men. ............ 

Averasre  monthlv  nav  of  women .......... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURB. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools .......... 

Whole  expenditure  for  them  ............. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  arising  from  land  sold ........... 

Amount  paid  in  ......................... 

Interest  on  available  fund 

aThe  school  age  was  5-21  nntU  1870,  then  6-21. 
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OF  COIiOBAIK)— 1870-'71  TO  1879-»80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-^79. 

187^-W. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-79. 

Increase  or  do- 
crease  since 
1870-71. 

23,274 

21,962 

21,612 

26,473 

29.738 
8,508 
10,263 
18,771 
10,919 
63 

58 

389 
255 

35,566 
10.377 
11,742 
22,119 
12,618 
62 

57 

414 
292 

I.  5,828 
I.  1,869 
I.  1,479 
I.  3,348 
I.  1,699 
D.    1 

D.    1 

I.    25 
I.    37 

I.  27,824 

12,552 
7,343 

14,364 

14,085 

8,141 

65 

58 

313 
219 

16,641 

9,699 

63 

58 

372 

249 

I.  17,762 
I.  10,007 

329 
172 
280 

341 
217 

I.    254 
I.    212 

1,583 

$472,963 

108 

233 

297 

530 

$56  10 

51  45 

$245,145 
215,225 

2,883 

$474,771 

91 

226 

341 

567 

$49  90 

46  95 

$281,674 
243,850 

$40,000 

12,541 

5,600 

3,260 
$496,891 

3,642 
$682,410 

I.   382 
I.  $185, 519 

I.  2,990 

$414,009 
116 

$504,248 
100 

176 
225 

401 

$60  00 

48  00 

$270,856 
233,298 

I.  $599, 836 

172 

205 

377 

$60  00 

48  00 

$247,179 
210,814 

255 

338 

593 

$57  27 

52  88 

$309,499 
264,371 

247 

431 

678 

5$42  84 

40  87 

$522,581 
395,227 

$36,000 

D.    8 
I.    93 
I.    85 
D.$14  43 
D.  12  01 

I.$213,082 
1.130,856 

I.    167 
I.    347 
I.    514 
D.  $26  16 
D.  13  13 

L $441, 307 
I.  327,832 

$5,918 

9,765 

I.  $3, 847 

*Iii  nngmded  tohoolti  In  gnded  schooLs  men  toftching  received  $101.75  and  women  $61.39. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  the  year  1861  there  was  a  superintendent  of  common  schools,  the  territorial 
treasurer  serving  ex  officio  as  such,  although  the  separate  office  of  territorial  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  was  not  created  till  1869.  Formerly  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  ffovemor  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  since  1877  he  has  been 
elected  by  the  quaBfied  voters.  Countv  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people,  have 
existed  m>m  the  beginning  of  the  school  system.  The  constitution  of  1876,  when  Col- 
orado became  a  State,  provided  a  State  board  of  education,  with  a  board  of  land  com- 
missioners for  management  of  the  school  lands,  and  allowed  women^  the  right  to  vote 
at  school  elections  and  to  hold  school  offices  in  districts.  It  also  provided  that  an  edu- 
cational qualification  for  electors  might  be  prescribed  after  1890.  District  boards  of 
directors  (up  to  that  time  composed  of  only  3  persons)  were  in  the  same  year  allowed 
to  be  composed  of  6  for  a  population  over  1,000,  and  a  law  was  passed  allowing  the 
Appointment  of  a  committee  of  3  members  to  attend  to  union  high  schools.  The  sys- 
tem, as  thus  constituted,  includes  the  following  officers:  a  State  superinliendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  State  board  of  education,  a  State  board  of  land  commissioners, 
county  superiutendents  of  schools,  district  boiurds  of  directors  of  3  to  6  members,  ana 
committees  of  3  members  (with  the  county  superintendent  as  president)  to  attend  to 
union  high  school  districts.  Women  may  hold  school  district  offices  and  vote  at  school 
elections. — (School  laws  and  constitution,  1876.) 

OTHBR  FBATUBBS  OF  THE  STSTBIC 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of  this  State  into  the  Union,  in  1876,  the  school  laws  differed 
in  some  minor  details  from  the  more  complete  arrangements  growing  out  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  that  year.  To  that  date  the  school  age  was  5-21 ;  thereafter,  6-21. 
Union  high  schools  were  first  established  in  that  year.  The  school  ftmds,  from  taxa- 
tion ,<  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &c,  were  apportioned  among  the  districts  according 
to  the  children  of  school  age  enumerated.  A  law  of  February  12,  1876,  however,  gave 
one-half  of  the  general  school  fund  according  to  the  aggregate  attendance  at  school ; 
the  other  half,  according  to  the  children  of  school  age  enumerated.  The  basis  of 
apportionment  from  March  22, 1877,  has  boon  according  to  the  number  of  children  6 
to  21  years  of  age.  According  to  the  law  of  February  12, 1876,  after  September,  1877, 
districts  would  forfeit  their  snare  of  the  general  school  fund  unless  the  schools  were 
maintained  120  days  in  the  preceding  year.  The  constitution  of  March,  1876,  changed 
this  to  three  months  (60  days),  which  still  remains  the  rule.  Teachers  were  and  are 
required  to  have  certificates  of  qualification  or  licenses  fiK>m  the  proper  authorities  to 
entitle  them  to  compeusation  for  their  services.  As  the  law  stands  now,  the  counties, 
to  receive  their  share  of  the  public  school  ftmds,  must  have  made  the  proper  rei>ort  to 
the  State  superintendent;  the  districts,  as  above  stated,  must  have  taught  school 
at  least  60  days  during  the  preceding  year,  except  that  in  new  districts  a  year  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  before  this  provision  goes  into  effect.  Districts  may  vote  to  raise  special 
funds  for  school-houses  and  other  purposes,  which  must  be  kept  separate  from  the 
State  school  moneys.  The  constitution  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  sectarian  tenets  or 
doctrines  in  the  public  schools  and  the  making  of  any  disunction  or  classification  of 
pupils  on  account  of  race  or  color.'  It  also  prohibits  the  use  of  public  funds  to  sustain 
any  educational  institution  of  a  sectarian  character,  and  prohibits  the  requirement  of 
any  religious  test  or  qualification  as  a  condition  of  admission,  either  as  teacher  or 
student,  to  any  such  institution.  Provision  is  made  for  hiach  schools,  for  a  State  uni- 
versity, and  for  a  State  ac^cultural  colle^.  If  teachers'  institutes  are  held  ($100  annu- 
ally being  allowed  therefor  in  each  judicial  district),  teachers  attending  receive  their 
pay,  even  if  their  schools  should  be  closed  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  his  report  for  1879-^80,  indicates  his 
belief  that  the  oest  citizens  are  taking  such  an  active  interest  in  the  public  schools  that 
no  step  backward  will  ever  be  taken ;  but  that,  in  number  and  excellence,  the  schools 
will  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  communities,  and  that,  in  the  fhture,  as  in  the 
present,  in  most  Colorado  towns,  the  most  costly  eidifice  will  be  the  school  building, 
the  most  precious  institution  the  public  schooL  Reports  frx>m  the  different  counties 
indicate  a  general  improvement  in  the  building^  ana  grounds,  and  that  many  school 
buildings  are  in  process  of  erection.  The  statistical  tables  show  also  decided  advance- 
ment.   There  was  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment  both  in  graded 

1  The  qnostion  of  female  snilhiffe  was  decided  as  above  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general 
election  after  the  admission  of  this  State  into  the  TJnion. 

*Connty  taxation  was,  from  1870, 2  to  10  mills  on  the  dollar;  in  1880  it  stands  not  less  than  2  mlUs  nor 
more  than  5. 

■Separate  schools  for  colored  children  are  found,  however,  throogh  all  these  years. 
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Mid  onmded  scliools,  in  tlie  ayerage  daily  attendance,  in  the  nnmber  of  districts  and 
Bobool-Eonaee,  in  the  yaloation  of  school  property,  in  teachers,  and  in  both  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  school  purposes.  Tet,  with  all  this  apparent  progress,  there  are 
elements  of  weakness  in  the  country  schools  which  are  due  to  the  short  terms,  fre- 
quent changes  of  teachers,  and  inefficient  teaching.  These  troubles  are  traced  in  the 
main  to  financial  difficulties  in  the  districts,  caused  by  the  small  amount  of  the  levy 
for  school  purposes  and  the  failure  to  collect  the  levv ;  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  inter- 
est of  school  officers  and  patrons,  some  schools  not  being  visited  from  one  year  to  an- 
other ;  to  the  few  candidates  from  whom  to  select  teachers ;  and  to  the  distance  of  many 
children  from  school,  which  naturally  prevents  their  regular  attendance.  Superin- 
tendent Shattuck  thinks  there  can  be  no  material  change  for  the  better  in  these  coun- 
try schools  till  the  lands  become  more  thickly  settled,  unless  the  change  should  come 
mrough  the  raising  of  the  lesal  minimum  mill  tax  levied  by  the  counties  for  school 
purposes.  This  increase  of  t-ne  county  levy  would  cause  cities  and  villages  to  give 
more  thim  they  receive,  but  the  poorer  schools  would  be  aided  and  the  schools  of  the 
county  would  be  supported  mainly  by  the  general  fund  instead  of  by  special  taxa- 
tion. He  also  says  that  in  the  past  the  teachers  have  come  in  from  other  otates,  while 
now  the  graduates  of  the  Colorado  schools  seek  these  places,  and  the^  need  tbe  train- 
ing procured  at  normal  institutes.  Then  he  would  have  county  superintendents  more 
particular  as  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  district  secretaries,  who,  working  without 
pay,  are  oftentimes  verjr  neglectftil  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  A  step  in 
advuice  in  the  examination  of  teachers  has  been  made  since  August,  1877,  the  ques- 
tions for  the  onarterly  examinations  of  teachers  being  now  sent  from  the  State  super- 
intendent's cmce  to  the  different  county  superintendents.  The  results  of  this  uni- 
formity of  examination  seem  to  be  satisfactory. — (State  report.) 

R^SXTMib  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FOB  TEN  TEARS. 

The  separate  office  of  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  created 
in  1869;  previously,  the  territorial  treasurer  served  ex  officio  in  this  capacity.  In  the 
earlier  years  reports  from  the  county  superintendents  were  frequently  retarded  or  not 
sent  in  at  all,  but  during  1870-71  the  people  commenced  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
the  common  schools  and  in  a  greater  length  of  term,  while  as  early  as  that  year  graded 
schools  were  in  successful  operation  in  Denver,  Central,  Blackhawk,  and  several  other 
towns  in  the  Territory.  In  1872-73  a  great  Increase  in  school  population,  a  growing 
interest  in  popular  education,  several  costly  school  building[s  in  process  of  erection, 
and  a  tendency  towards  equality  in  teachers'  wages  were  noticeable,  in  some  districts 
the  men  even  receiving  less  than  the  women.  Still  there  was  neglect  of  the  school  ad- 
vantages offiared,  as  omy  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  were  in  attendance 
during  the  111  days  of  tbe  school  year.  During  the  first  five  vears  of  this  decennary 
several  schools  for  secondary  instruction  were  instituted ;  the  first  regular]  y  orffanize<l 
hiffh  school  in  the  Territory  was  established  at  Denver  (apparently  in  ltf7;^74) ;  two 
colleges,  outgrowths  of  missionary  labor,  came  into  existence;  the  University  of  Col- 
orado ^  became  a  fixed  fact;  the  Territorial  School  of  Mines,  which,  with  these  other 
colleges,  admitted  both  sexes,  was  created;  a  theological  school  (St.  Matthews  Hall) 
began  its  work;  and  the  deaf* mute  institute  at  Colorado  Springs  was  established. 
Moreover,  the  Territorv  was  entirely  free  from  debt,  with  a  large  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  it  was  stated  in  lb75  that  the  most  ardent  educational  enthusiast  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  the  five  years.  In  1876  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion required  of  teachers  was  raised,  the  value  of  school  property  materially  increased, 
and  the  year  was  maaribced  by  a  healthy  growth  of  the  school  system.  From  that 
year  on  the  public  schools  oontinued  prosperous,  and  there  was  an  evident  desire  to 
establish  even  more  schools.  Teachers'  wages  decreased  somewhat  fh)m  1876  to  1878, 
but  the  tendency  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  continued,  the  pay  to  be 
fixed  rather  by  the  amount  and  kind  of  labor  than  by  the  sex  of  the  laborer.  Refer- 
ence to  the  statistical  table  shows  a  decided  ffrowtn  in  enrolment,  attendance^  dis- 
tricts, teachers,  volumes  in  school  libraries,  valuation  of  school  property,  and  in  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during  the  ten  years. 

EnTDEROAHTEN. 

A  KindM^^arten  was  established  in  1877  at  Denver,  with  an  attendance  of  8  pupils. 
In  1879  it  ceased  to  exist. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFIGEBS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Denver  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education  of 
6  members  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  2  to  be  changed  each  year.  The  board 
chooses  annually  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

■AUbonich  it  did  not  open  nntO  1877,  iMid  was  seonred  in  1S71.  and  in  1874  an  appropriation  of  $16,000 
—  the  legialature  waa  received  towarda  the  erection  of  a  building. 
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Leadville  has  also  a  board  of  edacation  of  6  members,  and  a  city  superintendent. 
The  Golden  school  district  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors.    The 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  acts  as  superintendent  of  the  district  schools. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Popnlfttion, 
censoa  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  agew 

Snrolment 
in  pablic 
schools. 

Average 
dailv  at- 

Knmberof 
toaohers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

^Denver................... 

85.630 
14,820 

6,700 
al,200 

8,210 
1,000 

1.858 

65 

18 

$107,852 

LeadviUe 

a  In  December,  1879. 
ADDmOKAL  PABTICULAKS. 

Denver  rei>ort8  2,600  sittings  for  studv  in  its  7  public  school  buildings,  valued,  with 
sites  and  furniture,  at  |403,(/00.  Besides  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  there  were 
believed  to  be  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Leadville  reports  progress  from  year  to  year  in  the  schools,  which  were  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  July,  1877.  Until  within  a  few  months  one  school  building  and  a  few 
rented  rooms  housed  all  the  pupils,  but  in  1880  a  fine  central  building,  to  cost  $41,000, 
was  erected  for  school  purposes.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1879  five  teachers  were 
reported,  which  number  increased  to  nine  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Eighteen 
teachers,  one  a  special  teacher  of  music,  and  1,000  pupils  were  reported  at  the  close  of 
1880.  A  general  standard  of  excellence  was  also  noticeable. — (Weekly  Democrat, 
Leadville,  January  1, 1881.) 

Golden  reports  progress  in  school  matters  worthy  of  mention.  The  total  enrolment 
in  1880  was  501  out  of  a  school  population  of  about  1,600 ;  average  belonging,  355 :  av- 
erage attendance,  337.  The  directors  report  ample  facilities  for  school  work,  schools 
approaching  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  good  discipline  in  all  departments,  a  school- 
house  costing  $7,000  erected  during  the  year,  and  a  system  of  grading  undertaken. — 
(Beport  of  board  of  directors.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  COURSES. 

Normal  courses  are  found  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  which  reported 
31  normal  pupils  in  1879-'80 ;  it)  Colorado  College,  which  had  4  classes  in  the  normal 
school  and  required  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
orthography  of  those  desiring  admission ;  and  in  the  high  school  at  Denver,  where 
teachers  are  trained  for  the  city  schools. —  (Catalogues  and  reports.) 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law  provides  for  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  judicial  district,  and  that 
such  meetings  must  originate  in  the  expressecT  desire  of  twenty-five  or  more  teachers, 
each  institute  to  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  $100  annually.  The  State  superin- 
tendent says  that  **  no  such  institute  has  ever  been  held  or  ever  will  be."  He  gives 
as  a  reason  that  the  county  seats  of  any  two  counties  are  too  far  apart  and  the  cost  of 
travel  too  great  to  expect  the  teachers  of  such  counties  to  unite  in  an  institute.^  He 
Bta^tes,  however,  that  the  need  of  normal  institutes  increases  from  year  to  year,  as 
graduates  frt>m  the  schools  of  Colorado  are  now  seekins  positions  as  teachers  which 
nsed  to  be  occupied  by  experienced  instructors  from  otoer  parts  of  the  Union.  En- 
deavors were  made  in  1878  to  form  such  associations,  and  one  institute  was  held  la 
Leadville  in  September  1878,  with  18  teachers  present. — (Laws  and  State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

In  1872  an  act  was  passed  naming  the  Colorado  Monthly  (published  at  Denver  from 
the  preceding  year)  as  the  official  organ  of  the  department  of  public  schools  of  the 
Territory.  This  act  took  effect  February  8,  1872,  but  the  publication  of  the  journal 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  1873. — (Law,  1872.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC   mOH  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  of  statistics  in  the  State  report  enumerates  166  graded  schools  in  12  coun- 
ties, and  Superintendent  Shattuck  states  that  all  the  graded  schools  have  a  high  school 

■Attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  establish  these  meetings,  for  in  1870-71  sucoessfol  institutes 
were  held  in  Arapahoe  and  Bonlder  Counties,  and  in  1875  one  was  held  in  Weld  County. 
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oonrse.  Denver  is,  howerer.  the  only  place  of  snfficicnt  population  to  require  a  scliool 
of  this  grade  with  a  full  ana  entirely  distinct  faculty.  This  school  offers  3  courses  of 
4  years  each:  a  ^neral  course,  an  English  classical,  and  a  classical. 

The  Lead  villo  nigh  school  reported  a  principal  and  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  latter 
part  of  1880  and  an  enrolment  of  94  pupils.  Good  attendance  and  rapid  advancement 
of  pupils  were  mentioned.  In  Golden  the  high  school  course  occupies  3  years  and  aims 
to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  English  branches,  but  does  not  include  the  study 
of  Lttugukges. —  (State  and  city  rex>orts  and  Leadville  Weekly  Democrat.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCnOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Colorado^  Boulder,  became  an  institution  of  the  State  under  the 
constitution  of  1876,  and  was  placed  under  the  control  of  six  regents  elected  by  the 
people.  The  act  to  establish  this  institution  was  passed  in  1862,  but  it  was  only  in 
1877  that  sufficient  funds  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  university  to  allow  a  com- 
mencement to  be  made.  The  intention  is  to  include  classical,  philosophical,  normal, 
scientific,  and  lesal  courses  in  the  instrnctiou,  and  to  have  a  department  of  physical 
scieuces.  In  1875-»80  there  were  72  pupils  in  the  preparatory  classes,  31  in  the  normal, 
and  18  in  the  university  proper  —  total,  121.  The  whole  expenses  for  the  two  years 
ending  October  1,  1880,  were  $23,899,  the  teachers  receiving  $15,290  of  this  amount. — 
(Catalogues  and  State  report^  187^*80.) 

(Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  dates  its  organization  from  1874.  It  has  already 
established  3  general  courses  of  study :  an  English  normal,  a  preparatory  classical,  and 
a  collegiate.  There  is  also  a  mining  and  metallurgical  course.  Graduates  of  the  Den- 
ver high  school  are  received  without  examination;  graduates  of  the  preparatory 
sch'^l  enter  the  freshman  class  without  fnrther  examination.  The  establishment  of 
a  professorship  of  the  English  Bible  is  provided  for  in  the  endowaient,  and  certain 
biblical  exercises  even  now  enter  imo  the  course. —  (Circular  for  1880.) 
•  Denver  Unicersity  was  incorporated  in  J8o4,  but  after  a  few  years*  existence  was 
closed.  It  was  reesrablishcd  in  1860,  with  two  preparatory  courses  of  3  years  each,  a 
fall  collegiate  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  u.  s.  and  b.  a.,  special  courses,  andbchools 
of  painting  and  music ;  book-keeping,  telegraphy,  lYench,  and  (jrerman  were  taught. 
This  first  term  was  a  successful  one,  and  there  were  between  80  and  90  pupils  under 
instruction. — (Prospectus  and  Western  Christian  Advocate,  December  29,  1880.) 

Evane  Untversilyy  Evans,  a  Presbyterian  institution  open  to  botli  sexes,  was  reported 
in  1874  and  1875.  In  the  latter  year  it  ha<l  20  male  and  15  female  students  in  its  X)i*e- 
parstory  department,  but  none  in  collegiate  classes.  Whether  it  is  still  in  existence 
or  has  ever  reached  collegiate  rank  is  unknown. 

For  detailed  statistics,  reference  is  made  to  Table  DC  of  the  appendix;  for  a  sum- 
mary thereof,  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

iNSTrnjnoNs  for  the  superior  instruction  op  young  women. 

This  sex  has  equal  opportunities  with  the  men  in  the  universities  and  colleges  re- 
porting. For  any  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  especially  adapted  to  women, 
reference  is  made  to  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  to  a  summary  thereof  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  February  11, 1870.  In  lb76  its  affairs  were  said  to  have  been  success- 
fully managed,  but  it  was  not  fully  organized  until  1878-79,  its  initial  or  preparatory 
term  closing  November  28,  1879.  It  has  a  4  years'  course,  opens  its  doors  to  women, 
and  requires  for  admission  an  examination  in  common  school  branches. — (Reports  of 
the  Commiasioner  of  Education  lor  1878  and  1879  and  circular  for  1880.) 

The  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  dates  its  charter  from  1870  and  its  organization 
from  1874.  It  was  reported  to  be  in  a  fionri^ing  condition  in  1876,  with  6  students  in 
the  school  and  20  attending  lectures.  In  1877  it  was  reorganized  as  a  free  scientific 
school,  and  after  January  17,  1878,  it  was  to  be  supported  by  a  State  tax  of  one-tenth 
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of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  In  1880  the  legislatnie  mcreaeed  the  regnlar  appropriation, 
a  new  building  was  erected,  and  a  complete  reorganization  and  equipment  were  to 
follow.  There  are  now  two  regular  courses  of  study,  in  mining  engiueering  and  met- 
allurgy, each  covering  3  years.  A  satisfactory  examination  at  the  termination  of 
either  course  entitles  to  a  State  diploma.  No  special  examination  ibr  admission  is  to 
be  required  until  1880-'dl. —  (Circulars.) 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  has  added  to  its  other  courses  a  mining  and 
metallurgical  department.  There  are  also  special  courses,  the  Unishing  of  which 
entitles  to  a  certilicato  of  competency.  The  regular  course^  lea<ling  to  M.  k.,  includes 
instruction  in  descriptive  and  theoretical  metallurgy,  minmg  engineering,  historical 
and  practical  chemistry,  analysis,    assaying,  geology,  and  mineralogy. —  (Circular, 

PROFESSIONAL. 

There  are  no  professional  schools  in  this  State.  In  1870,  Matthews  Hall,  a  theolog- 
ical school  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  started  at  Golden.  In  1875  it 
reported  a  3  years'  course,  3  instruciors,  and  2  students.  In  1877  it  was  suspended, 
and  on  April  6.  1878,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  lire.  No  legal  or  medical  schools 
have  been  estaDlishecL 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DU.VU)  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  Institute  for  the  Education  of  ,the  Mute  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  was 
founded  in  1874,  and  the  legislature  then  appropriated  |5,0li0  for  its  immediate  use 
and  levied  a  tax  of  one- fifth  of  one  mill  for  its  second  year's  maintenance.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  the  institution  took  possession  of  a  new  building  erect  ed  on  grounds  donated 
by  the  Colorado  Springs  Company.  The  institute  is  supported  by  tne  State,  and  it 
offers  free  instruction  to  all  deaf-mute  or  blind  residents  of  the  State  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  7  years  and  embraces  the  common 
JBuKlish  branches.  United  States  history,  drawing,  articulation,  and  lip  reading.  The 
girb  learn  dressmaking  and  plain  sewing;  the  boys,  printing.  A  return  for  1680 
reports  3  instructors,  38  pupils  (all  mutes),  and  53  mutes  admitted  since  1874.  Lack 
of  room  had  prevented  the  admission  of  the  blind,  but  the  legislature  appropriated 
$20,000  for  additional  buildings  and  furnishings,  so  that  hereafter  the  blind  will  be 
admitted.— (Return  and  former  reports  to  this  Bureau.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

On  December  28, 1875,  the  first  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  Denver 
by  about  150  superintendents,  teachers,  and  others.  The  sixth  annual  session  took 
place  in  the  same  city  on  December  28-29, 1880.  It  was  reported  to  be  a  very  successful 
meeting.  President  J.  H.  Baker,  in  the  opening  address,  referred  to  the  great  need 
of  zeal  in  school  work.  Mr.  W.  S.  Thomas,  of  Leadville,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
a  teacher's  work.  Superintendent  Gtoye  discussed  Richard  Grant  White's  attack  on 
the  school  system,  Messrs.  Sewall  and  Haskill  continuing  the  subject.  The  afternoon 
session  was  occupied  by  President  E.  E.  Edwards,  of  Fort  Collins,  on  "Education  and 
the  state,"  and  by  Miss  Forbes,  of  Larimer  City,  on  "The  development  of  the  facul- 
ties in  primary  work."  In  the  evenmg,  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  lectured  on  the  benefits  of 
culture  to  mankind.  The  subjects  for  the  following  day  were :  Methods  of  teaching 
elementary  algebra,  the  education  of  women,  and  the  development  of  faculties  in  pn- 
maiy  work.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  consolidation  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  School  of  Mines  into  one  institction,  as  by 
a  coDcentration  of  the  iunds  the  cause  of  higher  education  would  be  benefited ;  sug- 
gesting the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  pedagogics  in  connection  with  the  university, 
as  more  thorough  normal  training  is  needed ;  urging  that  the  granting  of  State  diplo- 
mas be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  to  prepare  questions  for  county  boards  and 
for  examinations  for  State  diplomas ;  and  that  the  sciences  be  struck  off  the  third  class 
certificates ;  also  demonstrating  the  need  of  a  State  reform  school  for  boys.  After  the 
election  of  officers,  the  meeting  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and 
other  sources.) 

teachers'  CONVENTION. 

An  association  of  teachers  met  at  Boulder  April  1-2,  1880,  but  whether  this  was  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  or  a  more  local  assemblage  does  not  appear.  Papers  were 
read  on  '* Methods  of  teaching,"  "Methods  of  teaching  percentage,"  "The  Bible  in 
our  public  schools."  **  The  cooperation  of  parents  in  scnool  work,"  "Cultivation  of  a 
literary  taste,"  "  A  method  in  grammar,"  and  "Method  of  teaching  orthography  and 
reading."    Superintendent  Cornell  gave  a  lectore  on  "  Our  schools  and  school  work." 
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Pto£  J.  A.  Sewall  spoke  on  ''  How  to  teach  natural  sciences.''  Mr.  M.  Bagly  read  a 
paper  on  "  How  shall  we  teach  f"  and  an  illustration  of  primary  work  in  nnmbers  was 
given  by  a  class  in  charge  of  Miss  Westover.  The  exercises  were  inter^ersed  with 
mnsic  and  recitations. —  (New  York  School  Jonmal.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 

Hon.  JoflSFH  C.  Shattuck,  8UUs  tuperintendeiU  tffpuMc  imtnictUm,  IMnoer. 

[Pint  teim,  187(^1879;  teoond  teim,  1879-1881.) 

Preceding  ■uperintendenta  in  the  ten  yean  were :  Hon.  W,  0.  Lathiop,  Febnutiy,  1870,  to  Jnly,  1878, 
and  Hon.  Horace  IL  Hale,  Jnly,  1878,  to  November  18, 1878. 
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SUMMART  OF  EDUCATIONAI*  STATISTICS 


rOPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  aee  (4-16).. 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  attendance,  winter... 
Average  attendance,  summer.. 
Per  cent,  enrolled  in  public 

schools. 

Per  cent,  in  all  schools 

Pupils  in  other  than  public 

schools. 
Children  of  school  age  in  no 

schooL 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State. .. 

Public  schools  . .  v 

Departments  in  public  schools. 

Graded  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
School-houses  in  good  coudi- 
tiou. 

In  fair  condition 

In  poor  condition 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


128,468 

11^,588' 

67,018' 

68,349 

88.50 

95.23 

8,754 

11,947 


1,535 

1,630 

2,21)0 

225 


131,748 

114,805 

67,599 

58,113 

87.14 

93.99 
9,029 

13,512 


1,521 

1,638 

2,348 

232 


1872-73. 


8  m.  12id.8m.13id. 
893  873 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  winter  public 

schools. 
Teachers  in  summer  public 

schools. 

Men  teaching  in  winter 

Men  teaching  in  summer 

Women  teaching  in  winter 

Women  teaching  in  summer. .. 

Average  monthly  pay,  men 

Average  monthly  pay,  women. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  income  for  public  schools . 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund 


502 
256 


2,420 
2,380 


186 

1,721 

2,194 

$66  56 

32  69 


$1,503,61891,442, 
1,496,981   1,528,440 


$2, 043, 376  $2, 043, 376 


520 
254 


2,477 

2,438 

715 

198 

1,762 

2,240 

$67  01 

34  09 


132,908 

114,857 

67,172 

60,905 

86.41 

92.83 

8,529 


1873-74. 


1,502 
1,648 

2,405 

236 

174. 18 

920 

499 
240 


2,521 

2,492 

711 

246 

1,810 

2,246 

$69  03 

36  05 


1874-75. 


133,528 

119,298 

71,433 

63,052 

89.34 

95.65 
8,422 

13,030 


1,495 
1,642 

2,458 

260; 

176. 29| 

934' 

504 
218 


2,601 

2,561 

704 

258 

1,897 

2,303 

$71  48 

36  67 


940  $1 


,542, 489  $1,612, 
1,477,443   1,697,574 


$2,044,191 


134,976 

119,489' 

71,935 

65,251 

88.53 

95.30 
9,145 

12,970 


1,506, 
1,650 
2,499 

2?>4l 
176. 23 

899 

I 

531 
224 


2.631; 

2,596 

7211 

272 

1,910 

2,324 

$70  05 

37  35 


,592,858 
1,552,584 
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OF  CON:n:ECTICXJT— 1870-'71  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76. 


187^'77. 


135,189 
119,106 

66,621 
88.10 

95.36 
9,816 

12,5»7 


1,493 
1,628 
2,499 

270 
17a  13 

883 

556 
212 


2,656 

2,638 

767 

321 

1,889 

2,317 

$67  43 

37  16 


11,560,565 
1,589,181 


1877-7a 


137,099 

119,208 

75,732 

68,588 
86.95 

94.38 
10,180 

13,865 


1,487 
1,629 
2,5.30 

277 
177.52 

922 

524 
201 


2,676 

2,659 

753 

305 

1,923 

2,3.54 

f64  55 

36  20 


11,506,219 
1,510,223 


12,791,993  12,000,000 


1878-'79. 


138,407 

119,828 

77,218 

69,832 

86.56 

94.60 
11,109 

13,474 


1,500 
1,647 
2,564 

286 

178.47 

896 

555 
213 


2,711 

2,678 

.752 

349 

1,^9 

2,329 

161  03 

36  50 


$1,509,159 
1,506,477 


138,428 

119,382 

75,678 

69,707 

86.24 

94.34 
11,215 

14, 112 


1,498 
1,638 
2,571 

300 
178.60 

909 

555 
192 


2,741 

2,721 

773 

377 

1,968 

2,344 

|57  19 

35  27 


$1,390,972 
1,375,880 


$2,000,000  $2,020,000  $2,020,346 


1879-'80. 


<6S 

O   O) 

m 


140,235 

119,694 

78,421 

68,672 

85.35 

94.37 
13,900 

13,565 


1,473 
1,630 
2,594 

308 
179.02 

893 

543 
211 


2,771 

2,746 

746 

392 

2,025 

2,354 

^  43 

35  45 


$1,481,701 
1,408,375 


I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

D. 

I. 
I. 

D. 


1,807  I. 

312'  I, 

2,743;  I. 

1,0351  I, 

0,89!  D. 


0.03'  D. 
2,685  I. 


547 


25  D. 

8.... 
23  I. 
8  I. 


0.42. 
16. 


12  I. 
19  D. 


30  I. 

25  I. 

271  I. 

15  I. 

57  I. 

10  I. 


$0  76  D. 

18;  I. 


11,767 

6,106 

11,403 

10,323 

3.15 

.86 
5,146 


I.    1,618 


304 


41 
45 


351 

366 

47 

206 

304 

160 

$10  13 

2  76 


$90,729'  D.  $21,917 
32,495  D.   88,606 


$346  D.  $23,030 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
OFFICERS. 

From  1865  a  board  of  ednoatioii  of  4  persons  appointed  by  the  general  assembly, 
with  the  goyemor  and  lieutenant  governor  and  a  secretary  chosen  oy  the  board,  haa 
had  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The  board  has  an 
assistant  secretary,  for  office  work,  and  a  general  agent,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  compulsory  school  laws.  The  local  officers  since  1856  nave  been  town  boards 
of  school  visitors  of  3,  6,  or  9  members;  district  school  conmiittees  of  not  more  than  3 
members,  with  clerk,  treasurer,  and  tax  collector;  and  in  school  districts  which  suo* 
ceeded  fimner  school  societies,  boards  of  education  of  6  or  9  members. 

OTHKB  FEATURBS  OF  THB  8TBTEH. 

Public  schools  have  been  sustained  in  this  State  (although,  up  to  1868,  with,  the  aid 
of  rate  biUs)  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  one  in  New  Haven  in  1639.  The  first 
£:ee  public  school  law  was  passed  in  1868.  It  abolished  rate  bills  and  required  each 
town  to  raise  by  taxation  the  f^ds  necessary  to  make  its  schools  firee,  not  less  than 
six-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  In  1869  the  amount  was  fixed  at  not  less  than  one 
mill  on  the  dollar.  In  1871  an  annual  appropriation  was  made  from  the  State  treas- 
ury of  a  sum  equal  to  |1.50  for  each  person  between  4  and  16,  to  be  paid  to  the  several 
towns  with  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund.  The  other  moneys  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  are  the  income  of  town  deposit  funds  and  school  society  fhnds. 
In  order  to  receive  their  proportion  of  public  money,  districts  must  sustain  schools  at 
least  30  weeks  in  the  year,  when  there  are  24  or  more  children  of  school  age  therein; 
24  weeks,  when  the  number  is  under  24 ;  and  36  weeks,  when  it  is  110  or  more.  There 
must  also  be  school-houses  and  outbuildinjzs  satisfactory  to  the  school  visitors,  and 
each  committee  must  make  a  full  report  of  school  statistics,  including  the  names  of 
aU  persons  in  the  district  4  to  16  years  old  and  the  place,  year,  and  month  of  their  last 
attendance  at  school,  with  the  names  of  their  parents,  enardians,  or  employers. 

All  children  8  to  14,  unless  physically  or  mentallv  disabled,  must  attend  some  school 
at  least  3  months  in  each  year,  of  wnich  6  weeks  must  be  oonsecutive,  or  else  be 
instructed  at  home  for  an  equal  len^h  of  time  in  the  common  school  branches :  and 
such  children  may  not  be  employed  in  any  business  linless  they  have  been  taught  for 
at  least  60  days  during  the  year  preceding.  A  penalty  of  $100  is  imposed  on  employers 
who  disobey  this  law;  school  visitors  are  required  to  examine  into  the  subject  and 
report  violations  of  the  law,  and  it  is  also  the  special  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  State 
board  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  Towns  and  cities  may  make  regulations  con- 
cerning truants  under  which  youth  growing  up  in  habits  of  idleness  or  immorality 
may  be  committed  to  institutions  for  reformation,  boys  to  the  State  Reform  School  or 
to  some  local  house  of  correction,  and  ffirls  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Teachers  cannot  be  lesally  employed  in  schools  receiving  anv  portion  of  their  support 
from  public  money  umess  they  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  proper 
officers,  and  no  teacher  may  receive  pay  unless  he  has  filled  out  his  school  register  in 
the  manner  required  Inr  law. 

Provision  is  made  for  public  school  libraries,  graded  and  high  schools,  teachers' 
institutes,  and  a  State  normal  school. — (School  laws.) 

OBirKItAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1879-'80  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  4  to  16 ;  in  that 
of  pupils  registered  in  public  and  other  schools ;  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
and  the  number  who  continued  to  teach  the  same  school;  in  the  monthlv  wages  of 
women  teaching ;  the  amount  received  and  expended  for  public  schools ;  the  number 
of  CTaded  schools  and  departments  therein;  also  of  departments  in  all  public  schools, 
although  there  were  not  quite  so  many  separate  schools  taught.  With  the  increase  in 
permanency  of  teachers  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  who  never  taught  before, 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  districts  and  separate  schools ;  consequently  an  improve- 
ment in  the  grading  and  a  slight  increase  in  length  of  term.  There  was  a  smnll 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  public  school  pupils  enrolled  as  compued  with  the  enu- 
meration, owing,  the  report  says,  to  the  organization  of  additional  private  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

The  report  notes  an  increased  approval  by  the  public  of  the  laws  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  Employers  nave  been  more  careful  to  require  evidence  before 
giving  children  work  that  they  have  att^tded  school  the  60  days  commanded  by  law. 
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ftod  most  of  those  employed  in  large  establishments  were  so  arranged  in  divisions  that 
they  could  attend  school  the  60  da^s  required  without  seriously  iuterferiuK  with  their 
work.  The  agent  of  the  board  visited  parents,  employers,  and  schools  in  32  towns, 
receiving  in  afi  the  cooperation  of  school  visitors  and  other  officers.  Only  one  com- 
plaint was  entered  against  an  employer ;  4  parents  were  arrested,  of  whom  only  one  was 
lined,  the  others  being  released  on  promising  to  comply  with  the  law.  It  was  thought 
better  to  prosecute  too  little  thau  too  much,  and  that  more  good  could  be  done  by 
means  of  admonition  and  advice  than  by  appeals  to  law. — (Report,  1879^'tiO.) 

«&BXJUt  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BT8TEM  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  law  in  1868  the  system  has  steadily  gained  in 
favor,  as  shown  by  the  increased  burden  of  taxation  the  people  havechoseu  to  bear 
in  order  to  support  it.  The  amount  raised  in  1868  was  1623,152 ;  ton  years  later  it  was 
$1,252,248.63,  or  nearly  double ;  and  in  1880  it  had  reached  $1,276,640.66,  consider- 
ably  more  than  twice  as  much  as  when  the  free  school  law  was  first  enacted. 

During  the  decennial  i>eriod,  1870-71  to  1879-^80,  there  was  an  increase  of  11,767 
in  the  number  of  children  4  to  16 ;  of  6,106  in  that  of  all  ages  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
and  of  5,146  in  that  of  those  attending  other  schools,  making  a  total  increase  of  11,252 
children  and  youth  in  schools  of  all  classes,  while  there  were  1,618  more  of  legal  school 
a^  who  were  not  in  any  school.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  public  school 
districts,  that  of  separate  schools  remaining  the  same ;  but  the  departments  in  them 
increased,  as  did  the  number  of  graded  schools.  More  school-houses  by  41  were  re- 
ported in  "  fair"  condition  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  45  in  those  returned  as  "poor," 
while  the  number  of  "good"  remained  the  same.  The  total  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  public  schools  decreased,  as  did  the  school  fund ;  while,  as  before  mentioned,  local 
taxation  for  them  greatly  increased. 
• 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  sdiool  laws  were  amended  in  1880  to  maintain  and  increase  free  public  libra- 
ries; to  make  the  pay  of  acting  school  visitors  |2  a  day  for  the  time  spent  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties;  to  require  school  terms  of  at  least  36  weeks  yearly  in  districts 
with  110  or  more  inhabitants;  to  secure  the  instruction  of  all  children  at  least  60  days 
in  each  consecutive  12  months,  unless  physical  or  mental  conditions  of  the  children 
made  this  impracticable  (6  weeks  of  this  time,  at  least,  to  be  consecutive) ;  to  make 
this  amotmt  of  instruction,  with  a  certificate  of  it  from  the  teacher,  visitor,  or  com- 
mittee, a  prerequisite  to  employment  in  any  business;  to  appoint  district  committee- 
men or  janitors  of  public  scnool  buildings  special  constables,  with  power  to  arrest  on 
criminal  process  for  disturbance  of  schools  or  school  meetings,  damage  to  school  prop- 
erty, and  truancy;  to  provide  for  children  in  adjoining  districts  where  their  own  are 
too  small  to  support  a  school;  and  to  provide  checks  against  illegal  voting  at  school 
meetings. — (State  report.) 

KINDBROilRTEN. 

One  of  these  useful  preparatives  for  school  training  was  established  in  Bridgeport  in 
1872,  and  still  coDtiuned  its  work  in  1879.  Another,  opened  in  Now  Haven  in  1874, 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist.  From  the  two  begun  at  New  Milford  and  Stamford  in 
1878  and  1879  no  late  reports  have  been  received. 

For  any  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1879-'80,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 
For  a  summar}'  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICBRB. 

The  pnhlic  school  systems  of  cities  are  administered  by  boards  of  school  visitors  oi 
6  to  9  members,  boards  of  education  of  9  to  12,  and  city  superintendents.  The  boarda 
are  elected  by  the  people,  the  oity  superintendents  usually  by  the  boards. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


CiUes. 


Poptilation, 

CVQSU8  of 

1880. 

Children  of 

Enrolment 

Average 

school  age. 

iu    pnblio 

daily   ut- 
tenuanco. 

29,148 

6,641 

6.114 

3,659 

11,669 

2,688 

2,271 

1,524 

7,892 

1,887 

1,552 

800 

42.553 

9,652 

7.012 

4,604 

18,340 

4,043 

2,918 

1,836 

11.731 

2,601 

2.041 

1,375 

13,978 

3,298 

2,205 

1,579 

62,882 

14, 236 

11,556 

8,353 

10,  529 

2.089 

2.067 

1,333 

18,956 

8,110 

8,493 

1,  522 

21,141 

4.909 

4,297 

2,826 

11,298 

2,&19 

1,666 

1.035 

20,269 

4,338 

8,506 

2.447 

en. 


turo.  b 


Bridgeport.. 

Dan bury 

Greenwich.. 

Hartford 

Meriden 

Middletown. 
Kow  Biitain 
NcwIIoveu. 
Xow  London 

Korwalk 

Norwich 

Stamford..... 
Watei'bury.. 


44 
29 

140 
47 
47 
40 

232 
41 
44 
95 
32 
63 


161,560 
27.604 
12,580 

155, 932 
35.65J 
28,435 
37.553 

195, 701 
24,209 
29.273 
60,166 
29.041 
46.761 


a  For  uniformity,  the  fignreB  of  the  State  report  are  oaed  throughout. 
b  Including  bniluings,  libraries,  and  apparatus. 

In  Bridgeport  tho  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance  increased  during  187^*80 ; 
there  Ay  as  also  an  improvoment  in  puuctuality,  the  cases  of  tardiness  being  less  than 
oue-third  as  many  as  the  previous  year.  Q^^es  of  truancy  were  looked  up  by  officers 
of  the  regular  police  force  when  they  could  find  time  to  attend  to  it,  there  being  no 
regular  truant  officer.  Sixty-nine  pupils  were  returned  to  school  and  17  were  arrested 
for  truancy,  of  Ayhom  2  were  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School.  The  two  evening  schools 
(for  men>  had  an  aggregate  enrolment  of  115,  but  the  attendance  was  so  irregular  and 
the  results  so  meagre  that  it  is  considered  of  doubtful  expediency  to  continue  them. 
There  waa  an  evening  mechanical  drawing  school,  with  elementary  and  advanced 
classes,  the  former  enrolling  GO  pupils.  The  high  school,  with  79  pupils  enrolled,  had 
a  larger  average  membership  than  in  1878-79,  and  the  training  school  connected  with 
it,  after  a  year  of  trial,  proved  to  be  all  that  was  expected. — (Report,  1879-'80.) 

Greenwich  reports  a  falling  off  of  14  in  the  enumeration  and  of  13  iu  the  enrolment, 
with  an  increase  of  G7  in  the  average  attendance.  The  apparent  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  youth  of  school  age  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  not  all  were  found 
by  the  enumerators.  Ot  the  1,887  reported^  232,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  were  not  at- 
tending any  school. —  (Report,  1879-*d0.) 

The  Hartford  schools  report  a  year  of  good  work :  the  pupils  made  satisfactory 

Progress ;  tne  changes  in  teachers  were  few  and  the  district  committees  harmonious, 
'he  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  granmiar,  and  high ;  the  last,  with 
classical  and  English  courses,  had  an  enrolment  of  526  pupils,  of  whom  63  were  grad- 
uated. Two  evening  schools  were  taught  as  usual,  and  were  successful  and  useful. 
The  larger  one,  wholly  under  the  charge  of  the  town,  was  placed  in  a  central  position 
and  graded.  The  result  was  a  more  rapid  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
and  j?reater  regularity  of  attendance.  Truancy  is  faithfully  looked  after  and  is  de- 
creasing ;  the  number  of  cases  reported  was  380,  less  by  more  than  100  than  during 
1878-79.— (Report  of  board,  1879-^80.) 

Merideji,  with  4,043  children  of  legal  school  age  and  12  public  school  buildings,  had 
2,918  attending,  besides  936  in  private  schools,  a  decrease  for  the  year  in  public  school 
enrolment  of  349,  while  the  number  iu  average  attendance  was  99  more.  The  town  is 
without  a  high  school,  but  Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  book-keeping,  and  other  higher 
branches  are  taught  in  the  grammar  schools. —  (Printed  report,  1879-^80.) 

Xew  Britain  had,  for  3,298  childi*en  of  school  ago,  10  public  schools,  with  34  depart- 
ments, under  40  teachers,  of  whom  3  were  men  ;  35  had  been  continuously  employed 
iind  2  were  beginners.  The  schools  have  suffered  from  a  tendency  to  pass  slightly 
over  the  elementary  branches  and  enter  too  soon  on  higher  studies. —  (State  report, 
1879-'80.) 

The  New  Haven  schools  rei>ort  ayear  of  satisfactory  work,  notwithstanding  the  prev- 
alence of  contagious  diseases  aiul  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  to  engage  in  employmenta 
<caused  by  increased  activity  of  business),  which  reduced  the  average  attendance. 
Pupils  nuvde  good  progress ;  parents  showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  schools ; 
teachers  endeavored  to  govern  more  by  mild  means,  and  to  inform  themselves  as  to 
methods  of  instruction  and  government  by  attending  teachers'  meetings  and  by  inves- 
tigating and  testing  the  famous  Quincy  system.  Vocal  music  has  been  one  of  the 
regular  studies  dnnng  tho  past  15  years,  and  drawing  has  been  successfully  taught 
fiince  1868.    The  high  school,  offering  classical  and  English  courses  of  4  years,  pre- 

fiares  pupils  for  college  or  for  business,  and,  in  its  training  department,  for  teaching, 
t  had  512  pupils  enrolled  in  1879-'80,  with  297  in  average  daily  attendance,  and 
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graduated  a  olase  of  35  in  the  summer  of  1880,  of  wbom  23  were  yoang  women.  Truant 
or  ungraded  schools  havo  been  an  important  feature  of  the  system  since  1871.  In 
them  truants  and  ungovernable  children  receive  a  special  training  in  habits  of  {)unctu- 
ality  and  obedience.  Those  who  improve  (including  the  great  majority)  are  in  time 
promoted  to  the  schools  to  which  they  formerly  belonged,  while  the  few  who  prove 
mcorrigible  are  sent  to  the  State  Keform  School  at  Meriden. — (Report  of  board  of 
education,  l«79-'80.) 

In  Norwich  complaint  is  made  of  irregular  attendance,  the  average  being  only  about 
83  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  Teachers  have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  their 
HchoDls  and  have  endeavored  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
but  the  pay  of  women  is  so  small  that  they  cannot  afford  to  attend  the  normal  school 
or  teachern'  institutes.  Another  obstacle  to  the  usefulne^ss  of  the  schools  is  a  want  of 
cooperation  with  teachers  on  the  pare  of  parents,  who  seldom  visit  the  schools,  but 
rely  wholly  on  report  as  to  their  usefulness. —  (State  report.) 

The  fVaterburif  public  schools  increased  during  187^'80  in  enrolment  and  average 
attendance,  the  latter  being  13  percent,  above  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  which, 
again,  were  12  per  cent,  l^yond  those  of  1877-78.  The  system  Includes  11  graded 
Bcnooi  buildings  (one  for  the  high  school),  3  ungraded  and  5  evening  schools.  The 
high  school  enrolled  325  pupils ;  the  evening  schools,  14C,  a  decrease  of  92  for  the 
year. —  (Report  of  board  of  education  in  Waterbury  American.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEAOHERa 

STATE  XOIUdAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  organized  in  1850,  offers  free  tuition  to 
pupUs  who  declare  their  intention  of  tcacniug  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  none 
others  are  admitted.  Text  books  also  are  furnished  without  charge.  The  course, 
which  covers  2  years,  embraces  the  common  school  and  higher  English  branches, 
but  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  former  and  to  methods  of  teaching.  Latin  and 
French  may  be  taken  as  optional  studies,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  English 
course.  Pupils,  to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  16  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
common  school  branches.  There  were  150  attending  during  the  year  and  28  grmluates 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  besides  13  in  the  January  preceding. —  (Catalogue,  1871M80.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Training  classes  and  departments  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and  perhaps  other  cities.  In  other  towns  teachers'  meetings 
are  held  for  training  and  improvement  in  methods,  and  are  found  useful. 

TEACHKR8*  INSTITUTES. 

Four  institutes  lasting  each  two  days  were  held  during  1879-*80  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  They  awakened  an  unusual  degree  of  interest, 
were  generally  attended  by  the  public,  and  many  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  most 
progressive  school  officers  participated  in  the  proceedings.  The  aggregate  attendance 
was  826.— (State  report,  187&-79.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State'report  for  lS70-'80  gives  no  high  school  statistics.  The  public  school 
system  Embraced  308  graded  schools,  with  1,275  departments,  but  how  many  of  these 
are  high  schools  cannot  be  stated.  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  most  of 
the  other  important  places  in  the  State  have  such  schools,  as  appears  from  their  school 
leimrts.  Those  of  the  three  cities  mentioned  had  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1, 117  pupils 
in  1879-'80  and  graduated  106.  '  « 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  collejres,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  schools  re- 
porting, see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Tale  College,  New  Haven;  Trinity  College,  Hartford;  and  WetJeyan  University, 
lliddletown,  are  the  institutions  for  superior  instruotion  in  Connecticut. 
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TaU  College,  organized  in  1701,  has  4  distinct  departments,  theology,  la,w,  medi- 
cine, and  phllosopLy  and  the  arts.  The  last  inclndes  undergraduate  academical,  sci- 
entific, and  art  departments,  as  well  as  courses  for  graduate  instruction  in  letters 
and  science.  In  the  graduate  department  graduates  of  colleges  and  other  persons  of 
liberal  education  are  received,  with  or  without  reference  to  a  degree.  The  course 
for  doctor  of  philosophy  is  completed  in  about  2  years  by  persons  who  have  spent  4 
years  in  undergraduate  study;  but  the  degree  is  not  ffiven  without  a  satisfactory 
final  examination.  The  courses  for  undergraduate  study  are  included  in  the  under- 
graduate academical  department,  the  undergraduate  section  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  each  having  a  distinct  organization. 
In  the  academical  department  the  course  of  study  for  the  first  two  years  is  prescribed. 
Since  1876  the  senior  and  Junior  classes  have  had  a  number  of  optionals,  one  of  which, 
however,  must  be  taken.  Another  change  in  the  policy  of  tne  college  during  the 
decennial  period  closing  187d-'80  is  the  admittance  to  the  academical  department 
without  examination  of  the  graduates  of  an  approved  secondary  school.  Among 
other  evidences  of  growth,  it  appears  that  the  interest  of  beneficiary  f^inds  used  an- 
nually to  pay  the  tuition  of  needy  students  increased  from  $2,900  in  18^^  0  to  $12,000; 
the  total  number  of  students  attending  increased  from  7G4  to  1,003;  the  percentage  of 
these  who  were  in  regular  undergraduate  classes,  from  67.80  to  79.26 ;  wmle  the  stand- 
ard both  for  admission  and  graduation  has  been  considerably  raised. 

Trinity  College  (Protestant  Episcopal),  organized  in  1826,  presents  the  regular  classical 
collegiate  course  of  4  years  and  also  a  number  of  optiooal  studies,  including  modem 
languages^  chemistry,  and  natural  science.  The  degrees  of  a.  b.,  b.  6.,  and  m.  a.  are 
conferred  in  course.  A  large  number  of  scholarships  ore  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  in  indigent  circumstances,  most  of  these  giving  preference  to  such  as  have 
the  ministry  in  view:excellence  in  scholarship  is  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  10  prizes 
ranging  from  $20  to  $70,  and  including  the  branches  of  chemistiy,  philosophy,  English 
literature,  Greek,  Latin,  and  oratory.  The  number  of  students  during  1879-*80  was 
smaller  by  7  than  in  1869-70 ;  that  of  the  graduating  class  was  greater  by  4.  The  library 
increased  during  this  period  from  10,000  to  18,5(K)  volumes,  and  a  new  and  imposing 
college  edifice  has  recently  been  completed. 

Wesleyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal^,  organized  in  18!)!,  was,  up  to  the  date 
of  this  report,  the  only  one  of  the  three  institutions  above  mentioned  which  admitted 
women.  Three  regular  collegiate  courses  of  4  vears  are  provided  here,  classical, 
scientific,  and  Latm-scientific.  In  each  course  all  studies  of  the  freshmoh  year  are 
required,  and  in  the  scientific  all  studies  of  the  sophomore  year  also,  but  in  the  lost 
2  years  of  the  latter  course  and  in  the  last  3  of  the  classic^  and  the  Latin-scientific 
a  part  of  the  studios  are  elective.  The  degrees  conferred  in  course  are  bachelor  of 
arts,  of  philosophy,  and  of  science,  with  the  usual  master  of  arts.  There  were  164 
studentfl  in  187U-'80  against  153  ten  years  ago;  the  library  increased  from  18.000  vol- 
umes to  30,000,  and  large  additions  have  been  mode  to  the  apparatus  for  illustration 
in  the  various  branches. — (Catalogues.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  inptitutions,  see  Tabic  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  iu  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFia 

The  Sheffield  SdenUflo  School  of  Tale  College  bears  the  name  of  its  chief  founder, 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven,  who  furnished  its  buildings,  apparatus,  models, 
library  fundj  and  an  instruction  fund  of  |50,000.  The  school  was  begun  in  1847. 
reorganized  m  1860,  and  in  1863  received  the  share  of  the  State  in  the  congressional 
endowment  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  education,  thus  becoming  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  Connecticut.  Courses  of  study  are  arrang^  to 
suit  the  wants  of  college  graduates  and  other  persons  of  liberal  education  as  well  as 
of  undergraduates.  For  the  latter  there  are  a  number  of  3  years'  courses,  those  most 
distinctly  marked  out  being  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  engineering, 
agriculture,  natural  history,  biology  (preparatory  to  medical  studies),  and  studies 
preparatory  to  mining  and  metallurgy. — (Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

The  scientific  and  Latin-scientific  courses  of  Wesleyan  University,  covering  4  years, 
are  designed  to  afford,  with  a  liberal  training  in  other  branches,  a  good  preparation 
for  advanced  courses  of  scientific  study. 
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PROFB8SIOKAL. 

Provision  for  iheological  instrnction  in  cooises  of  stndy  coToring  3  years  is  made  at 
the  theological  department  of  Yale,  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  and 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  the  requirements 
for  admission  are  those  established  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  other 
two — nnder  Congregational  influence — demand  essentially  the  same,  viz,  a  collegiate 
or  substantially  equivalent  training.  Tuition  and  room  rent  are  free  in  all,  and  some 
provision  is  made  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  students. 

The  law  department  of  Yale  College  provides  a  graduate  and  an  undergradnate  course, 
each  of  2  years.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  junior  cla^s  of  the  undergraduate 
department  must  be  18  ^ears  old,  and,  if  not  coDece  graduates,  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  and  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  graduate  course  ia  open  to  graduates  from 
any  law  school.  Its  studios  for  the  first  year  supplement  the  undergraduate  course; 
those  of  the  second  are  designed  to  afiford  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  jurisprudence 
and  its  affiliated  branches. 

The  medical  department  of  Tale  College  has  since  1879  provided  and  required  a  3 
years'  graded  course  of  instruction.  The  only  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  students 
who  are  graduates  in  science  or  arts  and  nave  shown  distinguished  proficiency  in 
their  studies.  The  faculty  may  at  their  discretion  receive  the  diplomas  of  sucn  in 
lien  of  one  year's  stndy.  Persons  who  have  studied  medicine  elsewhere,  in  any  rec- 
ognized medical  school  or  under  piivate  preceptors  of  good  standing,  may  enter  an 
advanced  class  on  passing  the  required  examination.  In  order  to  graduate,  students 
must  in  all  cases  have  spent  one  continuous  year  here  and  must  pass  an  examination 
in  all  the  studies  of  the  3  years'  course.  Candidates  for  admission  who  are  not  grad- 
uates of  a  college  or  scientific  school  must  pass  an  examination  in  mathematics,  I^tin, 
and  physics.— (Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THK  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  Hartfbrd,  organ- 
ized in  1816,  receives  and  educates  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Connecticut  and  also  many 
6om  the  other  New  England  States.  In  1867  this  was  the  only  institution  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes  in  New  England,  but  in  1880  there  were  at  least  2  others, 
besides  3  day  schools.  Pupils  must  l^  between  8  and  25  years  old,  of  sound  mind  and 
body,  of  good  character,  and  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen  legibly 
and  correctly.  Tuition,  board,  and  all  other  expenses  amount  to  $175  annually.  The 
ofdinarv  common  school  branches  are  taught,  beeides  cabinet  making,  shoemakiug, 
and  tailoring.  There  were  249  pupils  in  attendance  during  1879-'80,  against  282  in 
1869-70.— (Eeport  for  1879-^80.) 

XDUCATION  OF  THS  BLIND. 

Conneoticnt  havine  no  institution  of  her  own  for  training  of  the  blind,  provides 
for  their  instruction  m  the  schools  of  other  States. 

XDUCATION  6v  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Connecticut  School  fbr  Imbeciles,  Lakeville,  estiiblished  in  1858,  provides  for 
feeble-minded  children  a  system  of  mental  and  physical  training  which  nas  resulted 
in  the  improvement  of  about  35  per  cent,  of  those  nnder  instruction  since  the  begin- 
ning. Besides  articulation,  Teadin||^,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  the  exercises  embrace  Kindergarten  work,  sewing,  fancy  work,  singing, 
oancing,  and  gymnastics. — (Return  and  report.) 

BXFOmCATORT  AND  INDU8T1UAL  TBAININO. 

The  Conneotiont  State  Eeform  School,  Meriden,  established  in  1854,  has  since  then 
had  2,928  yonth  nnder  instmction  and  training,  its  great  object  being  to  bring  those 
who  have  been  neglected  and  coirupted  under  inSuences  that  will  inspire  them 
with  better  motives  and  prepare  them  for  useful  and  honorable  lives.  Besides  the 
ooomion  English  branches,  the  bo^  are  taught  farming,  the  cane  seating  of  chairs, 
and  the  manufacture  of  ovenms.  There  are  195  acres  of  land  in  the  farm,  embracing 
meadow,  plow,  pasture,  and  wood  land.  Boys  between  7  and  16  may  be  sent  here  by 
the  oonxta  for  onme  or  tmancy,  their  term  to  be  not  less  than  9  months  and  not  more 
thao  dorinc  minority.  Boarders  are  also  received  from  parents  or  guardians  for  a 
period  of  tnree  montha  or  longer.  The  number  attending  during  1879--'60  was  268. — 
(Bfl|M>rt  and  return.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-foiirtli  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticnt  Teachers*  Association  was  held 
at  New  Haven,  October  14-16,  1880.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held 
by  the  association^  the  audiences  being  large  and  the  teachers  much  interested  in 
tne  exercises.  These  embraced  the  usual  addresses  and  papers  with  discussions  on 
them,  besides  music  and  the  reading  of  selections  by  competent  musicians  and  elocu- 
tionists. The  only  criticism  on  the  programme  given  by  the  report  is  that  too  little 
time  was  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  presented  in  the  papers. 

The  opening  address  by  Rev.  N.  J.  Burton,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  was  on  "The  influence 
of  one's  reading  upon  the  life  and  character."  Professor  J.  W.  Weir,  of  Yale  College,  read 
a  paper  on  "Art  education  and  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,"  and  Mr. 
F.  F.  Barrows,  of  Hartford,  one  containing  suggestions  to  teachers  concerning  school 
visiting.  On  the  second  day,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Betts,  of  Stamford,  gave  an  instructive 
"Talk  about  numbers  in  the  primary  school,"  illustrating  on  the  blackboard  her 
method  of  teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  An  animated  discussion 
followed,  showing  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  views  of  those  present  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  this  branch.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  spoke  on  "  The 
progress  of  school  work  in  Connecticut  during  the  past  fifty  years ; "  Professor  D.  N. 
Camp,  of  New  Britain,  continued  the  subject,  and  Professor  'W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale 
College,  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  Dr.  Barnard  as  the  father  of  the  public  schools  of 
Connecticut.  In  the  evening.  President  Bnckham,  of  the  University  <»t  Vermont,  made 
an  address  on  "  The  dependence  of  mental  upon  moral  considerations; "  after  which  re- 
marks were  made  by  Rev.  Storrs  O.  Seymour,  of  Litchfield,  and  Hon.  Henrv  Barnard. 
Mortimer  A.  Warren,  of  Greenwich,  road  the  first  paper  of  tiie  thira  day,  on  "The  place 
of  authority  in  a  system  of  instruction."  After  a  discussion  of  this  subject  by  a  number 
of  teachers  who  advocated  "the  law  of  love,"  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  of  Thompson ville, 
presented  his  paper  on  "  Sunshine  in  the  school  i*oom."  The  committee  on  necrology 
made  a  report  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Corbin,  of  Hartford,  an  ex-president  of  the  associa- 
tion, officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  the  association  adjoomed. — (New- 
England  Journal  of  Education,  October  21  and  28,  1880.) 

COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Council  of  Education,  an  association  which  was  first  organized  in  1879  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  met  at  Hartfonl,  Novem- 
ber 2(5  and  27,  1880,  with  a  full  attendance.  Mr.  Charles  Northend  presented  a  plan 
for  a  State  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  9  members  to  be  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  nomination  of  the  State  board  of  education.  A  special  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Northend  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  petition  the  legislature  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  board.  The  movement  is  not  intended  to  have  reference  to  teachers  now 
employed,  but  only  to  those  desiring  to  commence  the  work.  The  plan  is  to  issue 
grades  of  certificates  good  for  one,  two,  and  three  years  (the  normal  school  diploma 
to  be  equal  to  the  latter)  and  also  life  certificates. — (New-England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, February  5,  and  Teachers'  Guide,  December.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  DAVID  E.   BARTLKTT. 

The  report  for  1879  should  have  contained  some  notice  of  this  most  faithful  and 
beloved  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Hartford,  who  died  at  the  asylum  November  30,  1879.  Bom  September  29,  1805, 
at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1824  and  passed  through  its 
collegiate  course.  The  morning  after  his  graduation  he  was  ofiered  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  institution  where  ne  died,  accepted  it  after  some  hesitation,  and  thence- 
forth made  the  teaching  of  deaf-mutes  his  life  work,  attaining  high  success  and  repu- 
tation in  it.  After  four  years  in  Hartford,  he  removed,  in  1832^  to  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  Deaf-Mutefl,  where  he  taught  20  years :  then  for  eight  more  years  had  a 
private  school  for  the  same  class  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  to  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tage of  beginning  the  instruction  of  mutes  at  an  earlierperiod  than  was  then  commoD. 
In  ]8(>0  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  the  Hartford  institution,  where,  loved  and  ven- 
erated, he  worked  most  usefully  till  a  few  days  before  his  decease. — (American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January,  1880.) 

REV.   HENRY  B.   CAMP. 

Mr.  Camp  was  for  some  years  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  A  native  of  Dtirham.  Conn. . 
where  he  was  bom  January,  1810,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1831 ;  etndiea  then  3 
years  for  the  ministry  at  New  Haven  and  Princeton,  and  when  lioensed  to  preach 
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was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in  North  Brandford^  Conn.  His  ministry 
there  is  said  to  have  been  highly  popular  and  useful ;  but  within  a  year  from  his  set- 
tlement his  voice  became  impairea,  and  in  a  few  months  more  so  failed  that,  much  to 
the  grief  of  a  united  and  devoted  people,  he  had  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  charge. 
Soon  after,  an  important  place  of  usefulness  was  opened  to  him  in  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  which  ho  entered  and  filled  with  patient 
fidelity  for  33  years,  retiring  then  to  spend  the  calm  evening  of  his  days  in  his  home 
at  Hartford,  where  he  died  February  16,  1880.— (Report  of  the  asylum,  1879-'d0,  and 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January',  1881.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  BiRDSET  Obakt  Nobthbop,  teerttary  a/ State  hoard  qf  education,  Hartford. 

lir.  Northrop  hM  serred  in  this  oapadty  most  nsefhUj  and  continaonaly  since  Jannary  1, 1867,  nnder 
saoceasiTo  elections  by  the  board. 
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SUMMART  OF  EinJCA'i:iOKAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-'72, 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDAKCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age 

32,393 

7,414 

39,807 

19,018 

1,040 

791 

383 
348 
132 

26,790 

24,363 

23,534 

Colored  voiith  of  school  aire 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites eurolled  in  free  schools. . .... - 

18,790 
950 
834 

381 
349 
140 

19,490 
1,022 

866 

382 
355 
144 

18,814 
1,460 
1,146 

380 
357 
145 

Cohu'ed  in  schools  for  them .......... 

Average  attemlanco  of  colored  youth 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  reported ................. 

Free  schools  for  w  liites  in  these 

Average  time  of  white  schools  in  days  ... 
Valuation  of  school  property  for  whites  . . 

Schools  for  colored  youth 

22 

388 

20 

21 

27 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  ft*ee  schools  for  whites 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  these 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in  them.. 

Teachers  in  schools  for  colored  youth 

INCOME  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  receipts  for  free  schools  for  whites.. 
Receipts  for  schools  for  colored  youth 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amonnt  of  permanent  school  fund 

Amount  annually  allowed  the  schools 

26 

$143,509 
10,000 

$448,999 
26,960 

23 

$192,398 
5,000 

$448,999 
26,960 

24 

$159,374 

9,000 

$448,999 
26,960 

31 
$173,056 

... 

$448,999 
26,960 

1  The  fltatistics  for  1870-'71  are  largely  those  of  1870  because  of  lack  of  ioformatioii  for  1870-7L 
Toath  •-)f  school  age  and  teachers  in  schools  for  whites,  under  this  head,  are  fVom  the  United  States 
rcti^n?  for  1870,  which,  however,  took  5-18  as  the  general  school  age,  while  it  was  then  in  Delaware  5-21 1 
in  Ih^  4-21.    Statistics  of  schools  for  colored  yonth  are  from  reports  of  the  Delaware  Association  finr 
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OF  DEIiAWABE— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 


26,968 


19,881 
1,459 
1,046 


383 

368 

151.2 


29 


456 

$28  28 

28  28 


$192,735 


$448,999 
26,960 


1875-76. 


28,090 


21,587 
1,664 
1,127 


381 

369 

151.2 


30 


527 

$30  75 

30  75 

34 


$216,225 


$448,999 
26,960 


1876-77. 

1877-78. 

31,849 

3,800 

35,649 

22,398 

2,068 

1,391 

31,849 
.3,800 
35,649 
23,830 
2,834 
1,960 

381 

393 

505 

157.5 

$450,957 

48 

157.5 

$450,957 

32 

501 

$33  08 

26  19 

36 

513 

$33  08 

26  19 

52 

$216,539 
1,963 

$216,550 
1,048 

$448,999 
26,960 

$448,999 
26,960 

1878-79. 


31,849 

3,800 

35,649 

23,830 

2,717 

1,944 


393 
505 

158 

54 


402 

$33  08 

26  19 

60 


$216,540 
1,577 


$448,999 
26,960 


1879-'80. 


31,505 

3,954 

35,459 

25,053 

2,770 

2,074 


409 

510 

158 

$440,7^ 

51 


536 

$30  83 

24  79 

58 


$177,652 
3,361 


$448,999 
26,960 


§ 


344 
154 
190 
1,223 
53 
130 


16 
5 


D.  $43,573 
D.  3 


T.  134 
D.  $2  25 
D.  1  40 
D.         2 


D.$38,888 
■      1,784 


0  So 


I.  6,035 
I.  1.730 
1.     1,283 


I.  26 
I.  162 
I.     26 


29 


148 


32 


I.  $.34, 143 
D.  6,639 


the  Edaofttion  of  the  Colored  People,  united  with  those  of  the  citj  of  Wilmington,  kindly  fbrnished  by 
Snnerintendent  D.  W.  Hdrlan.  There  being  1  school  for  colored  children  in  that  city  from  1873  to  1878^ 
una  t  from  that  time  on,  these  are  here  snbtnoted  Irom  the  numbers  previoosly  given  of  schools  for 
whites. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  first  four  years  of  the  ten  under  review  the  regular  edncatiobal  officers  were 
(1)  a  superintendent  of  free  schools  in  each  county,  appointed  annually  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  correspond  with  school  committees,  aid  them  with  advice,  supply  them  with 
proper  forms,  collect  from  them  needful  information,  and  make  report  to  the  general 
assembly;  (2)'  a  school  committee  for  each  district,  composed  of  a  clerk  and  two  com- 
missioners, elected  by  the  people  at  the  annual  district  meeting  to  provide  a  school, 
employ  a  teacher,  and  levy  the  taxes  and  rate  bills  required  for  scnool  expenses.  These 
committees,  which  up  to  1867  had  been  chosen  for  one  year's  service  only,  were  from 
that  year  elected  with  a  view  to  a  service  of  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  each  year.  In 
1875  the  county  superintendents  (first  authorized  in  1829)  were  dropped,  and  a  law  was 
passed  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  StAte  superintendent  of  free  schools, 
who  has  been  since  annually  recommissioncd.  With  him.  by  the  same  law,  were  asso- 
ciated the  president  of  Delaware  College,  the  secretary  or  state,  and  the  State  auditor, 
all  four  to  form  a  State  board  of  education  and  to  meet  annually  as  a  court  of  appeal 
in  scbool  controversies,  with  power  to  determine  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  free 
schools.    These  officers  thi'oughout  were  for  the  schools  for  whites  alone. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  sustaining  the  free  schools  for  white  youth  have  come  for  many 
years  from  a  St  ate  school  fund  and  from  local  taxes,  with  fees  for  licenses  and  some- 
times the  addition  of  temporary  rate  bills.  The  interest  of  the  State  school  fiind  has 
been  divided  in  part  equally  among  the  counties  and  in  part  according  to  their  white 
population.  To  receive  its  share  of  this  interest,  each  district  must  have  raised  some- 
how at  least  $2.5  for  its  school,  and  from  1861  to  1^75  must  also  within  the  year  have 
raised  by  tax  enough  to  make,  with  this  $25,  in  New  Castle  County  $75  for  the  year,  in 
Kent  County  $50,  and  in  Sussex  County  $30.  In  1875  this  was  requii-ed  to  be  made 
$100  in  the  two  first  named  counties  and  $60  in  the  third.  More  might  be  raised  by 
tax  levy  or  by  rate  bill,  on  a  vote  of  the  district  meeting  to  that  effect.  The  teachers  in 
the  schools  thus  sustained,  except  in  Wilmington,  were  not  required  to  undergo  exam- 
inations, to  have  a  license,  or  to  attend  institutes  for  their  improvement  till  1875. 
Then  all  these  were  made  imperative. 

Schools  for  colored  youth  had  no  recognition  from  the  State  till  1875.  Then,  on  peti- 
tion of  the  colored  people,  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  their  property  was  author- 
ized to  be  levied  for  the  support  of  schools  for  them  and  in  1877  tliis  tax  was  required 
to  be  collected  annually.  It  isj  under  the  law,  paid  by  the  county  treasurers  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  and  by 
him  is  disbursed  through  the  agent  of  the  association  and  accounted  for.  No  share  of 
the  interest  of  the  State  fund,  however,  has  yet  come  to  the  schools  for  colored  pupils, 
save  iu  Wilmington,  where  2  such  schools  share  equally  with  those  for  whites  all  ordi- 
nary privileges.  In  18bl-'d2  and  after,  the  colored  x>eople  are  to  have  $2,400  annually 
as  an  appropriation  for  their  schools. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  may  be  seen  that  in  1875  came  a  new  era  in  the 
State  system.  The  old  and  bad  one,  that  had  ignored  the  education  of  the  colored  race 
and  that  too  generally  outside  of  Wilmington  had  been  content  with  miserable  school- 
houses,  unvisited  schools,  and  unexamined  teachers,  then  reached  its  end.  Not  only 
were  the  colored  people  granted  the  right  of  being  taxed  to  support  schools  for  th<'ir 
children,  but  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  taxes  thus  assessed  and  of  the 
schools  sustained  by  them  was  committed  to  a  most  respectable  association,  composed 
of  intelligent  and  proven  friends  of  the  race  to  be  instructed.  The  schools  for  whites, 
too,  in  the  same  year,  were  given,  in  place  of  the  nnvisiting  county  superintendents,  a 
State  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  visit  every  free  school,  note  its  condi- 
tion, advise  with  teachers  as  to  discipline  and  instruction,  examine  them  at  appointed 
times  and  places  as  to  their  qualifications  and  capacity  to  teach,  and  license  only  such 
as  should  be  found  competent.  He  was  also  to  hold  in  each  of  the  three  counties  an 
annual  institute  of  at  least  three  days'  session,  to  instruct  existing  teachers  in  their 
work,  and  to  prepare  others  for  effective  teaching.  From  all  these  things  has  come  a 
great  improvement.  School-houses,  once  comfortless  and  bare,  bave  parted  with  their 
old  slab  benches,  and  have  seats  on  which  the  scholars  can  sit  easily,  with  good  black- 
boards and  illustrative  maps  and  pictures  on  the  walls.  Teachers,  aroused  by  exami- 
nation and  inspection,  have  largely  ceased  to  just  '*hear  lessons,''  and  are  m  many 
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I  tryinff  faithfully  to  impart  ideas  and  to  &t  these  indelibly  apon  the  mind.  Noth- 
ing in  all  the  conntry  presents  sharper  contrasts  than  the  biennially  published  reports 
of  the  State  superintendent,  one  for  1875-76,  another  for  1877-'78:  the  former  shows 
school  conditions  nearly  akin  to  chaos;  the  latter,  a  new  school  world,  where  light  and 
growth  and  the  beginnings  of  a  better  order  meet  one  at  every  turn.  The  report  for 
1879-^  shows  also  an  encouraging  advance. 

KINDERGABTEN. 

For  any  training  after  Frobel's  methods  reported  from  this  State  for  1879-^80,  see 
Table  V  of  the  appendix.  The  introduction  of  the  system  into  the  State  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  private  school  in  Wilmington  in  1879. 

CITT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  WILMINGTON. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  charge  of  the  city  schools  has  been  from  the  beginning  committed  to  a 
board  of  education,  composed,  till  1876,  of  3  members  chosen  by  the  people  Irom  each 
ward ;  since  then  of  2  frt>m  each  ward ;  in  both  cases  with  annual  change  of  1  out  of  the 
2  or  3.  The  president  of  this  board  gave  the  schools  the  only  general  supervision  they 
had  till  January  1, 1871,  when  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan  was  mc^e  city  superintendent, 
and  has  continued  such  to  the  date  of  this  report. 

STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  city  grew  from  30,841  in  1870  to  42,499  in  1880 ;  the  youth  of 
school  age  (6-21)  not  indicateid  for  either  year ;  the  school  buildings,  from  14  to  18 ; 
the  sittings,  from  3,850  to  5,704 ;  the  enrolment,  from  3,734  to  6,963 ;  the  average  attend- 
ance, from  3,039  to  4,427 ;  the  teachers,  from  71  to  113 :  the  expenditure,  from  |39,776 
to  ^,541. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

Besides  the  day  schools,  which  alone  are  included  in  the  statistical  statement,  night 
schools  for  youth  who  could  not  attend  during  the  day  have  been  maintained  since 
1854,  at  first  by  voluntary  association  of  citizens  with  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
board,  subsequently  (apparently  from  1871)  under  the  care  of  the  board  itself.  The 
term  is  13  weeks  during  the  winter;  the  age  for  admission  is  14  and  upward;  the  studies 
are  English  only ;  enrolment,  80  in  1879-%);  average  attendance,  65.  Drawiuff  has 
entered  into  the  instruction  in  the  day  schools  from  1871.    A  city  normal  school  lor  tbe 

g reparation  and  improvement  of  teachers  has  been  in  operation  from  1871,  at  first  with 
aturday  sessions  only,  but  since  1877  with  sessions  4  evenings  each  week.  One  of  the 
city  schools  is  used  as  a  training  or  practice  school  for  the  youuger  members  of  the 
normal  class,  who  act  as  pupil  teachers  under  due  supervision.  A  monthly  institute  has 
also  aided  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force,  which  has  been  almost  wholly 
composed  of  women  from  the  first. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

y  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  normal  school  connected  with  the  school  system  of  Wilmington  has  since  1872 
prepared  the  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  Originally  only  a  weekly  school,  it  now 
nolos  its  sessions  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evening  during  the 
school  year,  under  the  char^  of  the  city  superintendent,  and  is  open  to  all  the  teachers. 
Persons  desiriog  to  be  appointed  teachers,  as  well  as  teachers  that  have  not  obtained 
permanent  certificates,  are  expected  to  attend.  The  full  course  covers  2  years.  Those 
who  pass  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  attaining  an  average  of  less 
than  80  per  cent,  in  elementary  studies,  receive  certificates  good  for  a  year;  those  with 
fdllT  80  per  cent. ,  for  2  years,  lliose  who  pass  with  like  success  a  second  examination, 
with  at  least  70  per  cent,  in  some  higher  studies  also,  receive  permanent  certificates. — 
(City  reports.) 

At  Delaware  CoUege,  Newark,  there  was  made  in  1673  provision  for  a  free  normal 
course  of  3  years  for  10  pupils  from  each  county,  if  so  many  should  present  themselves, 
as  designated  by  members  of  the  legislature,  to  be  instructed  in  the  studies  which  pre- 
pare for  teaching,  and  should  bind  themselves  to  teach  in  the  fr^e  schools  of  the  State 
for  not  less  than  a  year.  But  not  more  than  about  20  in  all  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  thus  offered,  and  the  catalogue  for  1879-^80  shows  not  one. 
An  offer  of  summer  instruction  for  teachers  engaged  in  tneir  schools  during  the  colle- 
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^ate  term  was  made  by  circular  in  1878,  but  met  witb  like  slender  encouragement,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  renewed. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

The  institutes  for  teachers  required  by  law  of  March  25, 1875,  to  be  held  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  free  schools  annually  m  each  county,  with  sessions  of  at  least  3  days, 
have  been  held  since  that  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  pi*esident  of  Delaware  College  or 
a  professor  from  the  same,  of  the  city  superintendent  of  Wilmington,  and  others.  The 
attendance  has  been  good  and  the  results  encouraging. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

These  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  Wilmington  and  Lewes.  In  Wilmington  there 
have  for  many  years  been  2,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls,  the  course  in  each  beine 
3  years.  The  standard  of  admission,  as  shown  by  the  questions,  has  been  high  and 
the  size  of  the  classes  consequently  comparatively  small.  The  pupils  in  the  boys' 
school  in  1879-^80  numbered  58 ;  in  the  girls',  39 ;  the  graduates  of  1880  were  5  boys 
and  8  girls. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools, 
and  preparatory  schools  reporting  for  1879-'80,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  volume. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEOES. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  and  Weeleyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  continued  to 
be  in  1879-^80,  as  for  many  preceding  years,  the  only  institutions  for  full  collegiate 
instruction  in  the  State.  Delaware  (originally  Newark)  College  was  adopted  as  the 
State  college  in  1867  and  reincorporated  as  such  in  1869.  It  f^mits  both  sexes,  and 
offers  them,  besides  a  scientific  agricultural  course,  the  customary  4  years'  classical 
course  and  a  literary  course  of  the  same  length,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Eng- 
lish and  other  modem  language  studies,  omitting  Greek  entirely  and  making  Latin 
optional  after  the  j  unior  year.  Professors,  5 ;  students,  classical,  hterary ,  and  eclectic, 
including  6  resident  graduates  in  these  lines,  34,  with  24  in  the  scientific  course  and  1 
resident  graduate.  59  in  all.  Wesleyan  Female  College  has  also  a  4  years'  classical 
course,  with  an  English  one  of  3  years,  training  students  for  both  from  primary  ele- 
ments up  through  a  3  years'  secondary  course.  For  number  of  instructors  and  stu- 
dents in  collegiate  courses,  see  Table  IX. — (Catalogues,  187d-'80.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIEKTIFIC.  ^ 

The  scientific  department  of  Delaware  College,  which  is  the  State  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  a  4  years'  course,  embracing  studies  in 
field  and  garden  culture,  the  natural  sciences  which  bear  on  these,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  engineering,  d&c.  Undergraduates  in  this  department,  as  before  stated, 
24  in  1879-'80,  with  1  resident  graduate. — (Catalogue.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

.No  information  has  beenreceivcdof  the  institution  of  any  theological,  legal,  or  medi- 
cal instruction  in  this  State  up  to  1880. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUtES,  OF  THE  BLIND,  AND  OF  THE  FBBBLE-MINDBD. 

Youth  of  these  classes  dependent  on  the  State  received  in  187d-^80  as  before  the 
training  needful  for  their  several  cases  in  the  special  schools  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION, 

8TATB  TBACEEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

An  OTganlzatlon  of  priTate  and  pnblic  school  teachers  of  the  State  nnder  the  ahoTo 
title  having  been  formed  in  1679,  it  held  an  annual  meeting  at  Behoboth  Beach  in  the 
last  week  of  August,  1880,  at  which  papers  on  **  Development  of  character  in  the  school 
room,"  **  Eeepiuff  teachers  longer  in  school,"  "The  public  schools  a  preparation  for 
citizenship,"  ana  others  were  read  aud  resolutions  passed  in  favor  of  additional  pro- 
vision for  training  teachers. — (State  report,  1880.) 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jambs  H.  Gbovu,  State  §uperi$itendefU  qf  frm  §ehodU^  Anymo. 

CTlie  tenD  of  this  officer  is  hy  law  one  year.   He  has  been  annnaUy  reappointed  since  1875.] 
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SXTMMABY  OP  EDUCATIONAIj  STATIS 


, 

1870-'71. 

1871-^72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  Bobool  ag©  (4-21) 

62,869 
14,000 

74,828 
18,000 
14,400 

a67.000 
21,196 
15,897 

Enrolled  in  public  schools  ............... 

16,258 

Average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  '*f  public  schools 

331 

444 

500 

557 

Number  of  school-houses 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

103 

102 



Value  of  school  nrooertv 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

150 
350 
500 
$35 

$116,219 
111,389 

$101,820 
281,785 

Female  teachers  n  nublic  schools 

Whole  number  employed  ,, ,, ,_ 

331 
$30 

$129,431 

590 
$35 

$103,774 
139,870 

$286,745 

Average  monthly  pay 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them ............. 

$101,820 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund .....  ... 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

$311,740 

«  Eftimated. 


5  Snnmoiation  of  1870. 
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TICS  OP  PIiOREDA— 1870-m  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

94,522 

74,828 
26,052 
16,720 

39 

671 

438 

72,985 
31,133 
21,782 

39 

887 

572,985 
36,961 
23,933 

39 

992 

634 

105.8 

$116,934 

635 

335 

970 

AV*,$40 

$183,311 
134,880 

$243,500 

&72,985 
37,034 
25,601 

39 
1,050 

82' 

646 
322 

968 

88,677 
39,315 
27,046 

539 

1,131 

901 

74 

$132,729 

675 

420 

1,095 

I.  25,808 

32,371 
28,306 

I.  2,281 
L   1,445 

I.  25,315 

39 

508 

I.        81 

I.        800 

132 

79.6 

D.         8 

D.         29 

375 

182 

557 

$44  23 

$94,104 
101,722 

511 
317 

828 
Ab't$40 

$171,742 
139,340 

$229,900 

I.        29 
I.        98 
I.       127 

796 

(0) 

$188,952 

I.        764 

$140,703 
$243,900 

$114,895 
$246,900 

D.$25,80d 
I.  $3, 000 

$219,400 
229,400 

•ATenge  pay  of  mole  toaohen,  |50;  of  fiomale  teachers,  $30. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  ofiQceis  of  the  department  of  public  mstraotion  were  in  1870,  as  in  1880,  a  State 
snperlntendent  of  public  instruction,  a  State  board  of  education,  a  board  of  public  in- 
struction for  each  county,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  local  school  trust- 
ees, treasurers,  and  agents. — (Laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  laws  of  to-day  vary  but  little  from  those  promulgated  in  1869.  The  public 
schools  were  then,  as  now,  sustained  by  the  proceeds  of  a  conmion  school  funa,  by  a 
special  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  by  a  county  tax  at  first  not  less  than  h&lf 
tne  amoxmt  apportioned  to  the  county  from  the  school  ftind;  then,  from  1874  to  1879, 
specifically,  5  mills  on  $1 ;  subsequently,  2|  miUs.^ 

From  1869  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  to  apportion,  by  May  1  of 
each  year,  all  school  mon^s  subject  to  disbursement  and  to  notify  the  proper  officers 
of  such  apportionment.  By  an  amendment  of  January  27,  1871,  he  was  to  apportion 
annually  the  interest  on  the  common  school  fund  and  the  fund  raised  by  the  1  mill  tax 
among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  between  6  and  21  years.  The  apportionment 
m  each  county  is  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils.  The  school  day 
is  6  hours:  school  month,  22  days;  school  term,  3  school  months;  and  the  school  year, 
3  terms.  The  schools  must  be  maintained  at  least  3  months  in  each  county  under  pen- 
alty of  forfeiture  of  its  proportion  of  the  common  school  fund.  Any  funds  forfeited 
were  in  1869  to  constitute  a  reserve  frmd  for  institutes  or  for  the  higher  instruction  of 
teachers,  but  by  act  of  January  27, 1871,  these  forfeited  moneys  were,  at  the  next  an- 
nual apportionment,  to  be  distributed  among  the  counties.  The  school  census  of  chil- 
dren between  6  and  21  and  4  and  21  years  must  be  taken  at  the  time  of  assessing  county 
taxes.  Teachers,  licensed  by  State  or  county  authorities,  must  teach  deportment  and 
morals  and  must  inculcate  the  principles  of  truth,  honesty,  and  patriotism  and  the 
practice  of  every  christian  virtue,  and  they  may  give  instruction  one-half  day  in  each 
week  in  some  branches  of  needle-work  and  manual  labor.  Measures  have  been  taken 
to  establish  a  university  and  an  agriculturiil  college,  but  the  former  has  never  been 
organized  and  the  latter  was  still  struggling  for  existence  in  1880. —  (Constitution  and 
laws.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  for  the  past  two  years,  refers  to  a  decided  improvement  in  school 
matters,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  the  schools  were  operated. 
With  a  diminished  revenue  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  while  ]pub- 
lic  sentiment  had  become  more  favorable  to  them.  In  many  cases  private  contnbu- 
tions  supplemented  the  appropriations  so  as  to  keep  the  schools  in  operation.  In 
1878-79  there  was  an  increase  in  both  the  number  of  schools  kept  and  in  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  but  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  average  length  of  term.  This  was 
partly  owine  to  the  reduction  of  the  county  school  tax ;  as  more  schools  were  needed, 
the  limited  mnd  made  shorter  terms  unavoidable.  School  property  advanced  |16,000 
since  the  last  biennial  report.  Even  this  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  at- 
tendance and  number  of  schools,  but  in  most  of  the  counties  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
furnish  the  school  buildings.  Of  the  school  lands,  4,310.12  acres  were  sold  during 
the  two  years,  and  two  counties  did  not  report  as  to  the  matter.  The  common  school 
fund  was  apportioned  according  to  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1876,  and  amounted  to  19.5 
cents  per  annum  for  each  youth  between  4  and  21  years  oi  age.  The  next  apportion- 
ment will  be  according  to  the  census  of  1880.  A  retrospective  glance  over  the  four 
years  just  closed  shows  that  25  per  cent,  more  school-houses  were  built,  50  per  cent, 
more  schools  operated,  a  greatly  increased  enrolment  of  the  school  population  secured, 
and  more  efficient  teachers  provided.  The  outstanding  indebtedness  in  many  counties 
was  also  cancelled. — (Report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  1879  and 
1880.) 

R^UM£  of  the  school  SYSTEM  FOR  TEN  TEARS.* 

School  affairs  progressed  in  1870-71  in  spite  of  checks  and  hindrances.  Private 
schools  were  merged  into  the  firee  schools,  many  doubling,  others  quadrupling  their 

'FromlSSl  this  oounty  tax  is  to  be  2|  to  4  mills  on  $1. 

*  In  certain  caseA  the  progress  herein  reported  differs  from  the  flgnres  given  in  the  statistical  table. 
Belated  reports  from  conn^  officers  give  authority  to  these  statements  made  by  the  different  snper> 
intendents  of  public  instruction. 
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attendance.  Though  the  rate  of  taxation  was  limited  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar^  in 
Beveral  counties  a  t&  of  1^,  2.  and  even  2^  mDls  was  assessed  and  cheerfully  paid  by  the 
people  to  further  educational  interests.  Yet,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  i)opula- 
tion  in  some  parts,  only  about  one>fifth  of  the  children  of  the  State  received  educa- 
tional benefits.  In  the  following^  year  an  advance  was  made  in  the  number  of  schools, 
in  the  aggregate  of  pupils,  and  in  the  number  and  qualification  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed, yet  three-fourths  of  the  youth  of  the  State  lacked  school  advantages.  In  1873 
80  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  school  system  that  in  several  counties  private 
citizens  gave  money,  land,  and  school  buildings.  In  1874  an  apparent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  schools  was  reported,  as.  owing  to  the  failure  of  county  officers  to  re- 
port, out  of  39  counties,  only  25  were  neard  from.  Lack  of  teachers  of  both  races, 
competent  to  teach  other  than  the  elementary  branches,  was  referred  to,  the  wages 
ofiered  not  being  sufficient  to  call  in  those  of  more  extended  culture.  Better  school- 
houses  were  also  needed.  Yet  real  progress  in  school  matters  was  manifest  from  year 
to  year.  Half  a  decade  ago,  the  superintendent  says,  there  were  few  schools  outside 
of  the  larger  towns,  while  in  1880  nearly  COO  were  scattered  throughout  the  State,  and 
out  of  a  population  of  200,000  some  20,000  children  attended  school. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  sums  given  to  Florida  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund 
amount^  to  ^52,650.  In  the  last  year  $:{00  eaoh  went  to  the  Lincoln  Academy,  at  Tal- 
lahassee, and  to  the  Union  Academy,  at  Gainesville.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school 
department  to  make  ^esetwo  schools,  for  the  present,  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  colored  teachers,  and  as  such  they  receive  a  part  of  the  fhnd  which  is  to  be  hereafter 
used  more  especially  for  normal  schools.  The  sum  of  ^2,000  was  paid  for  ten  scholar- 
ships at  the  Nashville  University,  normal  department,  and  $400  were  used  at  the  State 
agency.  Provision  was  made  for  these  scholarships  in  1877,  three  places  being  then 
offered  to  Florida  and  two  filled.  In  1879  three  additional  scholarships  were  panted, 
but  twenty-eight  applicants  caused  an  increase  to  eight  scholarships.  One  resignation 
and  three  more  places  bring  the  number  to  ten  at  $2u0  i>er  annum  m  1880.  Of  the  first 
two  pupils  one  was  awarded  the  highest  honors,  the  other  is  principal  of  a  graded 
school  and  is  doing  good  work.  Of  the  eight  sent  in  1879  five  received  honorable 
mention  as  members  of  the  junior  class,  while  one  received  the  highest  prize  awarded 
to  the  class. —  (State  report  and  reports  of  the  Peabody  trustees.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Here^  in  each  case,  the  county  board  of  instruction  and  county  superintendent  of 
education  have  control,  with  a  local  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  county  board 
for  eaoh  district.  There  is  really  no  citv  system,  and  the  only  statistics  at  present  to 
be  had  include  county  as  well  as  city  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Population, 
ceoBxas  of 
1680. 


Yo!:th  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
Mhoola. 


Average 
dail  V  at- 
loance. 


tern 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expend!  • 
tore. 


JacksonTflle. 
KeyWost 


7.648 
0,890 


4.478 
3,416 


2,216 
870 


1.418 
675 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

An  the  statistics  now  obtainable  beyond  the  population  of  the  two  cities  refer  to 
the  whole  countr  in  each  case. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  East  Florida  Seminary,  which  was  located  at  Ocala  in  1853  and  at  Oainesville 
since  1866,  is  now  known  as  the  East  Florida  Seminary  State  Normal  School.  The 
normal  course  extends  through  three  years,  and  a  diploma  of  this  school  is  equivalent 
to  a  Stat«  certificate.  The  model  school  is  arranged  upon  the  plan  of  the  best  graded 
schools,  and  allows  pupils  to  elect  between  the  strictly  English  ^.nd  the  classicid  conrse. 
The  normal  course  nirnishes  a  foundation  for  any  of  the  teamed  professions. —  (Circu- 
lar and  announcement  for  1880.) 

For  other  normal  training,  see  ''Aid  from  the  Peabody  Fund.'' 

teachers'  institutes. 

As  for  back  as  1869  the  8ux>erintendent  of  public  instruction  was  required  ''  to  as- 
semble teachers  in  institutes  and  employ  competent  instructors  to  impart  informa- 
tion on  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  condncting  schools  and  other  relevant 
matters."  However,  little  progress  was  made  till  1879,  when,  with  aid  from  the  Pea- 
body  fund,  the  superintendent  endeavored  to  initiate  teachers'  institutes  in  most  of 
the  leading  counties.  In  that  and  the  following  year  the  results  were  better  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  by  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
many  leading  citizens,  and  much  interest  seems  to  have  been  awakened. —  (Laws  and 
State  report  for  1879  and  1880.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  schools. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishing  of  higher  crades  of  instruction  where  the 
advancement  and  number  of  pupils  require  them.  That  such  schools  were  found  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  State  during  the  ten  years  is  evident  from  the  references  in  the 
reports  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund.  In  1870-'71  the  West  Florida 
Seminary  at  Tallahassee  was  converted  into  a  city  and  county  high  school,  while  in 

1872  a  school  of  high  grade  was  winning  confidence  at  Jacksonville.  From  1876  to  1878 
llfteen  such  schools  were  reported,  all  graded  and  offering  the  instruction  usually 
given  in  these  schools.  In  1878-'79  there  were  3,358  and  in  1879-'80  some  4,890  pupils 
studying  the  higher  branches,  but  the  number  of  high  schools  is  not  given.  Superin- 
tendent Haisley  recommends  the  limiting  of  instruction  in  schools  operated  at  the 
public  expense  to  the  common  school  branches.  He  would  leave  the  high  schools  to 
private  enterprise,  and  wonld  have  special  charters  granted  to  the  cities,  so  that  by  a 
mt^ority  vote  of  the  citizens  a  tax  could  be  imposed  for  the  support  of  high  schools. 
By  this  plan  he  thinks  the  other  grades  wonld  be  benefited,  the  ninds  then  admitting 
of  longer  terms,  better  teachers,  ^c. — (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

other  secondabt  schools. 

For  statistics  of  any  business  colleges  or  other  academic  schoolfu  see  Tables  IV  and 
YI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  or  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AJW  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

By  the  constitution  of  Florida  of  1868  provision  was  made  for  a  university,  but  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  has  not,  as  yet,  admitted  of  its  organization.  By 
an  act  of  the  Florida  legislature  approved  February  17,  1872,  measures  were  taken 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  Florida  State  Agricultural  College  on  the  basis  of 
the  cong^ressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  first  plan  was  to  locate  the  college  in  Alachua  County,  and  there  seemed  to  be  in 

1873  a  fair  prospect  that  the  college  would  commence  operations.  However,  a  ques- 
tion arising  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  investing  the  endowment  fund  in  State 
bonds  led  to  the  cessation  of  active  operations  and  at  last  to  changing  the  location  to 
Ean  Qallie,  where,  in  1876,  buildings  were  erected.  A  new  board  of  trustees  was  pro- 
vided in  March,  1877,  and  the  legislature  authorized  the  removal  of  the  college,  if 
desirable.  No  information  later  than  November  15, 1878,  has  reached  this  Bureau.  At 
that  date  the  decision  was  for  removal.— (Laws  and  reports.) 

No  institutions  for  professional  or  special  instruction  are  known  to  be  in  existence  in 
the  State  up  to  1880. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  E.  K.  FoflTXA,  Stats  tuptrintendmit  qf  pul>lie  imtruetion^  IbOoAoMM. 

[Term,  JanoMj  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1885.] 

Prvoeding  8aperint«ndento  in  the  ten  yean  have  been  Hon.  Chas.  Beecher  (sncoessor  to  C.  Thors- 
ton  Chase,  who  died  September  22, 1870,  aoont  2  yean  before  the  expiration  of  his  term),  1871-1873 ;  Hon. 
Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  1873-1874;  Hon.S.  B.  McLin  (acting)  1874-7^  Hon.  Wm.  Watkins  Hlofci,  1875^ 
1877;  Hon.  William 0. Haialey,  1877-1881. 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDTJCATIONAIi  STA 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Colored  youth  of  school  age  ( 

Whole  number  of  school  age  h 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Youth  in  elementary  private  schools  . 

Youth  in  academic  private  schools 

Youth  in  collegiate  schools... 


425,000 
42,914 
6,664 
49,578 
31,377 
37,851 


SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  for  whites 

Public  schools  for  colored 

Public  schools  under  local  laws  d 

Total  number  of  public  schools 

Public  schools  reported  as  frraded 

Public  schools  reported  as  high  schools . 

Private  elementary  schools 

IMvate  academic  schools 

Private  and  State  collegiate  schools  e  . 
Average  duration  of  school  in  days 


124 


1,017 
74 


1,039 


TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 


Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  m  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed 

Average  monthly  salary  of  men 

Average  monthly  salary  of  women 

Teachers  in  private  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  in  private  academic  schools. .. 
Teachers  in  collegiate  schools 


795 

318 

1,113 

$56  20 

38  40 

1,129 


INCOME  Ain>  BXFENDITUIIE, 


198,516 

150, 198 

348,714 

63,922 

19,755 

83,677 

36,749 

23,597 

5,450 

2,198 


1,392 
360 


1,752 


576 
100 

18 


Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fiind 


$292,000 


713 
167 
104 


1260,432 
223,667 


218,733 

175,304 

394,037 

93,167 

42,374 

135,541 

85,839 

25,745 

4,957 


2,223 

699 

117 

3,039 

50 

10 

617 

86 

11 

65 


C218,733 

cl75,304 

c394,037 

105,990 

50,358 

150,394 

105,766 

26,653 

5,379 

2,029 


2,790 

879 

137 

3,806 

70 

9 

820 

104 

17 


3,500 


$350,000 


678 

155 

55 


$265,000 
265,000 


$350,000 


903 

171 

96 


$435,319 


a  In  1872  no  pnblio  Bchoola  were  tanght  beyond  those  nnder  local  laws. 
b  School  ftge  V21  in  1871,  then  6-18. 
•  Cenenaof  1874. 
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TISTICS  OP  6EOB6IA~1871  TO  1880.  a 


1676. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


0218,733 

0175,304 

0304, 0?7 

121,418 

57,087 

179,405 

108,646 

24,667 

5,601 

2,006 


3,157 

1,075 

143 

4,375 

58 

13 

814 

104 

20 


236,319 
197,125 
433,444 
128,296 

62,330 
190,626 
119, 160 

23,302 
4,621 
2,133 


3,580 

1,120 

164 

4,864 

61 

12 

822 


236,319 
197,125 
433,444 
137,217 

72,655 
209,872 
130,605 

26,089 

5,223 

'  2,810 


3,774 

1,405 

162 

5,341 

62 

11 

824 


18 


27 


236,319 
197,125 
433,444 
147, 192 

79,435 
226,627 
132,000 

22,819 
4,068 
2,766 


4,001 

1,509 

225 

6,735 

94 

14 

733 

67 

22 


150,134 

86,399 

236,533 

145,190 

35,115 

9,052 

4,285 


4,066 

1,603 

247 

5,916 

115 

16 

1,083 

131 

32 


2,942 

6,964 
9,906 
13.190 
12,296 
4,984 
1,519 


65 
94 
22 

181 

21 

2 

350 
64 
10 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


107,220 

79,735 

186,955 

113,813 

2,736 


3,173 
1,479 


4,899 
41 


44 


3,267 
1,633 
4,900 


3,654 
1,826 
5,480 


877 
176 
126 


1434,046 


861 
150 
126 


t400,153 


148 
161 


$411,453 
411,453 


813 
138 
155 


$465,748 


1,174 
274 
232 


361 
136 

77 


45 


tflaoliides  graded,  imgraded,  and  hiA  sohools  In  dtiM  md  counties  under  local  Uwb. 
•  Inohides  the  StMo  uniTenity  Andlto  affiliated  ioIiooIb,  alao  medical  ooUegea. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

In  1870  tho  system  of  public  instruction  was  organized  with  the  following  ofiQcers: 
a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  attorney  general,  secretary  of 
state,  comptroller  general,  and  tne  State  school  commissioner,  who,  appointed  by  the 
eovemor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  serves  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
board ;  a  county  board  of  education  for  each  county,  composed  of  one  person  from 
each  militia  district,  one  person  from  each  ward  in  any  city  in  the  county,  and  one 
from  each  incorporated  town,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  for  two  years,  the  secretary 
of  this  board  becoming  county  school  commissioner;  3  school  trustees  in  each  sub- 
district,  elected,  one  each  year,  by  the  legal  voters  for  3  years. 

In  1872  the  county  boards  of  education  were  made  up  of  5  freeholders  in  each  county, 
selected  by  the  grand  Jury,  three  being  elected  for  two  years  and  two  for  four  years 
at  the  first  election,  thereafter  all  for  a  4  years'  term.  The  secretary  serves  ex  officio 
as  county  commissioner  of  education,  his  term  being  4  ^ears.  The  school  laws  of  1872 
and  1875  omit  any  mention  of  the  continuance  of  district  trustees,  but  in  1677  these 
officers  were  found  serving  in  terms  of  the  length  heretofore  referred  to,  their  appoint* 
ment,  however,  being  by  the  county  boards.  Their  duties  were,  as  before,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  the  subdistricts,  to  supervise  school  operations, 
choose  teachers,  &c.  A  few  cities  and  their  respective  counties  are  under  local  laws; 
otherwise  the  school  officers  are  as  above. — (Laws,  1870, 1872, 1875, 1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Comparatively  few  changes  are  found  in  the  school  laws  since  1870.  Provision  was 
made  by  the  law  of  1870  for  traded  schools  from  primary  to  high,  for  evening,  ambu- 
latory, and  manual  labor  schools.  The  ambulatory  schools  were  established  where 
not  less  than  15  children  of  school  age  were  to  be  found  in  3  contiguous  militia  dis- 
tricts. They  were  to  be  kept  open  2  months  annually  Awhile  the  regular  term  of  the 
public  schools  is  3  months),  failure  to  keep  them  open  tnis  length  of  time  causing  for- 
feiture of  school  money.  White  and  colored  children  are  to  be  taught  in  separate 
schools.  No  books  of  a  sectarian  or  sectional  character  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools.  Teachers  of  proven  ffood  character  are  to  be  licensed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners with  first,  second,  or  udrd  grade  certificates,  good  for  1,  2,  or  3  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade.  The  schools  are  supported  by  a  poll  tax ;  by  special  taxes  on  shows 
and  exhibitions  and  on  the  sale  of  liquors ;  by  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  commuta- 
tion of  military  services ;  by  endowments,  gifts,  ana  bequests ;  by  certain  sums  received 
frt>m  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  such  other  amounts  as  the  State  ma^  see 
fit  to  raise  by  general  taxation.  District  taxation  is  also  allowed  for  the  buying, 
renting,  and  furnishing  of  school-houses.  The  school  age  was  6-21  in  1870;  by  law  of 
1872  it  was  made  6-18,  and  the  basis  of  distribution  was  to  be  according  to  the  enu- 
meration of  children  of  school  age  in  each  county.  The  law  limiting  tms  apportion- 
ment to  the  children  in  each  subdistrict  was  repealed  in  1876.  The  enumeration  was 
an  annual  one  until  1874 ;  since  then  quadrennial.  The  State  board  of  education 
provided  the  text  books  in  1670 ;  in  1872  this  duty  was  relegated  to  the  county  boards, 
and  it  so  remains.  The  State  school  commissioner  has  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  assembly,  the  subordinate  school  officers  to  him,  and  the  teachers^  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  to  the  county  commissioner,  failure  to  do  so  causing  forfeiture  of  pay. 
Principals  of  private  schools  and  of  elementary,  academic,  and  collegiate  institutions 
having  public  pupils  must  also  report.  The  constitution  of  1877  1»eems  to  do  away 
with  high  schools,  as  the  studies  are  limited  to  the  elementair  branches.  Any  city 
with  a  population  of  over  2,000  or  any  county  may  organize  an  independent  system  of 
schools  and  yet  draw  the  pro  rata  share  of  all  educational  funds. — (School  laws,  1870, 
1872, 1875, 1877,  and  constitution.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Progress  continues  to  be  made  in  education  in  this  State,  as  is  seen  by  the  increase 
in  enrolment  and  attendance  at  the  public  schools  for  1879-'80,  in  the  number  of  these 
schools,  and  in  the  larger  number  of  pupils  in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Including  the  collegiate  institutions,  there  are  605  more  schools  and  28,705 
more  pupils,  though  the  increase  in  the  public  schools  was  only  9,906.  There  was 
doubtless  an  increase  in  public  school  teachers,  but,  with  the  exception  of  20  addi- 
tional instructors  in  4  counties  and  cities,  no  report  is  made.  In  the  private  and  colle- 
giate institutions,  however,  574  more  teachers  are  found.  To  show  stiU  further  the 
value  of  the  public  school  system,  the  State  school  commissioner  says  that  in  the 
counties  of  Chatham,  Richmond,  and  Bibb  and  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus 
three  times  as  many  children  are  now  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  less  sum  of 
money  than  one-third  of  these  formerly  cost  in  the  private  schools.  Tet  he  indicates  the 
need  of  a  sufficient  corps  of  thoroughly  prepared  teachers,  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  of 
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ft  larger  school  fond,  to  ^ve  a  longer  school  term  and  to  educate  all.  To  show  that 
more  general  taxation  is  reqaisite,  Mr.  Orr  s^ves  the  number  of  illiterates  in  1878 
(whites,  20,839 ;  colored,  148,494 ;  total,  169,3£j),  nearly  one-half  of  these  voters.  He^ 
also  refers  to  the  unfortunates  in  the  penitentiary,  amone  whom  not  one  in  fifty  of  the 
blacks  can  either  read  or  write,  and  not  more  than  one  m  twenty  of  the  whites.  He 
would  give  by  taxation  (say  ox  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  proi>erty)  better 
opportunities  for  a  more  general  education  and  for  a  more  thorough  school  syotem. — 
(Report  of  the  State  school  commissioner.) 

b£sUM£  of  THB  school  8TBTEM  FOB  TBN  TEARS. 

The  constitution  of  1868  required  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  general 
education,  to  be  forever  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  but  laws  to  that  effect 
were  not  enacted  till  1870,  and  in  1871  the  State  school  commissioner  proceeded  to 
establish  public  schools.  The  inexi>erience  of  school  officers,  the  absence  of  records 
of  educational  work,  the  want  of  system  and  familiarity  with  records  and  reports  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  school  omcers,  prevented  any  great  measure  of  success  in 
obtaining  correct  statistics  the  first  school  vear.  In  1871  the  school  fhnds  for  1872 
were  appropriated  to  other  purposes  by  the  legislature,  so  that  the  schools  were  not 
fully  established  till  1873,  wnen  sufficient  fun£  had  accumulated  to  maintain  school 
for  three  months.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1874.  a  decided  advance  in  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  public  schools  was  reported,  ana  125  counties  had  schools  in 
^Deration  during  the  year.  In  1876  the  entire  school  debt  of  1871  (amounting  to  about 
$300,000)  had  been  paid  in  almost  every  county,  no  new  debt  had  been  created,  and 
a  constant  increase  m  enrolment,  in  average  attendance,  and  in  the  number  of  public 
schools  had  been  going  on  since  1873.  The  progress  noticeable  thus  far  continued  in 
the  following  years,  and,  although  in  1878  it  was  stated  that  the  work  done  in  advanc- 
ing educational  affairs  was  inadequate,  the  results  achieved,  considering  the  limited 
means,  were  astonishing.  In  the  counties  and  cities,  under  local  laws,  the  schools  were 
in  operation  from  six  U>  ten  months ;  in  the  State  at  large,  only  three  months ;  and 
when  the  State  funds  did  not  suffice  for  this,  supplementary  funds  were  given  by  the 
school  patrons. — (Reports  of  the  State  school  commissioners.) 

AID  FBOM  THE  PEABODT  FX7ND. 

The  schools  have  been  aided  very  greatly  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund  since  1870,  the 
amount  of  $65,700  having  been  sent  to  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  sum  received 
in  1879-^  was  $5,800,  the  scholarships  in  the  normal  college  at  Nashville  taking  $4,000, 
those  at  Atlanta  University  $1,000,  while  $800  went  to  the  State  agency  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting an  educational  canvass  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this,  the  promotion  of 
popular  education  was  aided  by  the  awarding  of  Peabody  medals,  75  in  number,  to 
the  pupils  having  the  best  records  in  first  class  public  schools,  both  white  and  colored 
children  being  included  in  the  award. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  and  State  report.) 

KINDERGA&TBN. 

The  only  school  of  this  class  reported  in  the  State  is  the  one  established  by  Miss 
Anna  £.  Mills,  at  Atlanta,  in  the  year  1876.  The  number  of  pupils  at  that  time  was 
7 ;  age  of  admission,  between  3  and  7.  This  school  was  movecl  to  Macon  in  1878,  and 
its  usefhlness  has  increased  firom  year  to  year,  as  is  seen  by  the  larger  number  of  pu- 
pils, increased  length  of  term,  Ao, 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

An  the  cities  have  superintendents,  who  act  as  executive  officers  of  their  boards. 
Atlanta  has  12  members  in  its  board  of  education ;  Columbus,  11  members  in  the  board 
of  trustees;  Augusta  and  Savannah,  combining  both  city  and  county  systems,  have 
members  on  their  boards  from  city  wards  and  countrv  and  village  districts ;  Bibb 
County,  including  Macon,  has  3  ex  officio  and  apparently  12  elective  members  on  its 
board  of  education. — (City  reports  and  laws.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cittos. 

PopnltttioiL 
oensuaof 
1880. 

Cbfldrenof 
BohoolAge. 

Bniolment 
in  public 

Averftffe 
diily   at. 
tendanoe. 

Number  of 
teachon. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

AHanta 

87.409 
84,680 
10,123 
12.748 
80,700 

8.760 
4,027 
1.35a 
1,617 
8.110 

2,600 

54 

$61,078 

AnnatA 

0,806 

8.863 

8.830 

alO,  017 

'24,829 

CofiabQ* 

1.086 
1,042 
2,200 

28 
80 
56 

11.704 

Ma«ini  ..... 

10.968 

Scraonah 

alntlieoonn^. 
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ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

The  public  schools  under  local  laws  heretofore  referred  to  are  found  in  the  county 
of  Bibby  including  the  city  of  Macon;  of  Chatham,  including  Savannah;  of  Qlynn  and 
of  Richmond,  including  Augusta :  and  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Americns,  Columbus, 
Griffin,  and  West  Point.  In  1870  preparations  were  made  in  Atlanta  lor  a  thorough 
system  of  graded  schools,  while  Columbus  had  then,  in  addition  to  its  graded  schools 
for  whites,  some  provision  for  colored  children,  and  Savannah  dated  its  graded  system 
from  March  21,  186G.  In  1873  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Chatham,  Glynn,  and  Richmond 
and  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus  had  schools  in  operation  under  special  laws. 
In  the  following  year  4  couuties  and  3  cities  reported  57  ungraded,  50  graded,  and  10 
high  schools.  The  reports  have  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
these  schools,  but  in  1880  the  system  of  schooling  is  reported  as  Allows  in  cities  of  over 
7,500  inhabitants : 

Atlanta  has  its  graded  schools  classified  as  grammar  and  high,  2  of  the  latter  and  7 
of  the  former,  3  of  these  for  colored  pupils.  The  school  property  is  valued  at  $100,000 ; 
although  a  new  school  building  was  erected  during  the  year,  great  want  of  accom- 
modation was  still  felt,  especially  for  the  colored  pupils. — (City  report.) 

Augusta  rei>orted  school  property  valued  at  $14,200 ;  the  schools  nvhich  were  taught 
183  days)  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship ; 
and  1,236  pupils  in  private  schools. — (Return.) 

Columbus  continues  its  graded  schools  in  7  buildings,  containing  1,160  sittings  for 
study,  and  valued,  with  grounds  and  sites,  at  926,500.  Out  of  lS5  school  days,  182 
were  taught.  About  200  pupils  were  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  The 
superintendent,  without  extra  pay,  gives  instruction  to  the  teachers,  as  there  is  no 
normal  school. —  (Return.) 

M€U!on  reports  steady  advancement  from  year  to  year  in  its  schools,  the  annual  ex- 
aminations in  1879-^60  showing  the  best  work  ever  done.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  the  city  schools  had  a  full  nine  months'  term ;  country  schools  were  in  session, 
white,  nine  months,  colored,  six.  Although  the  year  was  one  of  gi'eat  prosperity,  a 
great  lack  of  room  for  the  pupils  desiring  admission  was  constantly  felt.  Two  school 
buildings  were  erected  during  the  year,  but  still  more  room  was  required  for  the  coming 
term.  City  and  county  statistics  include  25  different  school-houses,  with  2,200  sit- 
tings for  study  and  3.349  pupils  enrolled.  The  value  of  school  pix>perty  was  |33,000; 
the  number  of  school  days  taught,  177. — (Eighth  annual  report  and  return.) 

Savannah  also  reports  overcrowding,  so  that  many  pupils  have  been  pushed  too  early 
into  the  higher  grades.  Pinancial  embarrassment  required  the  closing  of  the  schools 
one  month  earlier  than  usual,  a  nine  instead  of  ten  months'  term  being  the  result. 
The  departments  of  modem  languages  and  calisthenics  were  abolished,  and  various 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  were  made  during  the  year.  The  city  schools  occupy 
7  school  buildings,  while  in  the  country  there  are  7  white  and  14  colored  schools.  The 
total  enrolment  for  city  and  county  was  4,235 ;  average  daily  attendance,  3,177 ;  per 
cent,  of  daily  attendance,  90. — (Fifteenth  annual  report.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  endeavor  to  establish  a  State  normal  college  in  Georgia  has  been  thwarted  for 
the  present.  Through  the  aid  of  the  Peabodyfand  some  twenty  scholars  received 
instruction  in  the  normal  college  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  during  the  year. — (State  report.) 

The  North  Otorgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  which  organized  a  normal 
department  in  1877,  reported  67  male  ana  11  female  students  in  the  normal  course  in 
1879-'80.    The  course  of  study  occupies  4  years. — (Return.) 

The  Haven  Normal  School,  at  Waynesboro^  which  was  organized  in  1868,  reports  50 
normal  and  150  other  students  in  1879-'80.  Of  the  graduates,  25  have  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. The  course  of  study  occupies  4  years.  This  is  a  colored  school  assist-ed  by  the 
Freedman's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.—  (Return.) 

In  Atlanta  University  two  normal  courses  were  reported  in  1879-'80,  the  higher  nor- 
mal occupying  4  years ;  the  lower  normal,  4  grades.  In  the  former  there  were  77  stu- 
dents ;  in  the  latter,  147.  A  certificate  of  graduation  is  given  on  completion  of  the 
course.— (Catalogue,  1879-^80.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  meetings. 

educational  journal. 

There  is  no  educational  Journal  published  in  this  State.  The  Eclectic  Teacher,  of 
Kentucky,  has  a  Georgia  department,  not  always  filled,  however;  while  in  the  Journal 
of  Education,  published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  there  is  sometimes  valuable  information 
respecting  C^rgia  school  affairs. 
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SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  laws  of  1872  high  schools  were  made  a  part  of  the  Stale  system,  but  ceased 
to  be  so  nnder  the  constitation  of  1877,  which  provided  for  instruction  in  elementary 
branches  only.  In  1673  there  were  10  reportea  in  the  counties  and  cities  under  local 
laws,  the  enrolment  and  attendance  not  bein^  given.  In  1875  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  13,  in  1879  to  14,  and  in  1880  to  IG.  Doubtless  there  were  other  schools 
of  this  grade  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  but  their  numbers  and  enrolment  are 
not  stated.  In  Atlanta  in  1879-'80  there  were  110  seats  reported  in  the  boys'  high 
school  and  216  in  the  girls'  school.  In  Macon  74  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  central 
high  school,  and  the  average  attendance  was  48.  The  Savannah  schools  of  this  grade 
graduated  11  girls  and 8  boys. —  (School  laws  and  State  and  city  reports.) 

OTHER  SBCONDART  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  private  high  schools  making  annual  report  to  the  State  school  com- 
missioner. One  hundred  of  these  were  reported  in  1873,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
5,450  pupils.  In  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  131,  with  274  instruotorB  and  0,052 
pupils. 

For  statistics  of  commercial  schools,  academies,  special  preparatory  schools,  and 
preiiaratory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  I V,  Vl,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
ana  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Among  these  schools  will  be  found  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  an  institution  for  the 
colored  race,  which  is  attaining  collegiate  rank.  It  had  a  large  new  building  erected 
for  it  in  1880,  costing  $30,000.  Students  in  1879-?80, 176 ;  instructors,  7.— (Thirteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.) 

SUPERIOB  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEOBS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  which  was  chartered  in  the  year  1800^  reported 
preparatory,  academic,  and  professional  departments  in  1871.  The  academic  cfepart- 
ment  included  7  schools :  those  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  belles  lettros,  meta- 
physics and  ethics,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy.  French  and  German  were  the  only  modem  languages  taught  at  that 
time.    In  1872  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  opened 

7  school  seems  to  have  been 
lied  at  Dahlonega;  in  1874 

, 3  Spanish  became  a  part  of 

the  modem  language  course.  In  the  same  year  geolo^  was  added  to  the  school  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  while  the  school  of  ancient  languages  was  esmandod  into 
two,  the  one  for  Latin,  tne  other  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  In  1876  there 
were  10  academic  schools;  the  ninth  including  history  and  political  science;  the 
tenth,  English  literature.  In  1877  the  studies  of  natural  history  and  geology  formed 
an  eleventh  school.  In  1878  the  school  of  English  literature  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  belles  lettrcs ;  the  chancellorship  was  dispensed  with,  the  professor  of  met- 
aphysics and  ethics  assuming  the  duties ;  and  the  chair  of  natural  history  and  ge- 
010^  was  abolished,  other  professors  teaching  these  branches.  Law,  medicine,  and 
civu  en^neering  were  also  tau^t  during  these  years.  In  1880  there  were  10  aca- 
demic scnools.  out  of  which  were  formed  the  classical,  scientific,  and  literary  courses 
of  4  years  each,  the  courses  being  similar  tho  first  two  years.  In  the  State  college, 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  appued  chemistry  were  taught.  For  a  change  of  course 
in  the  law  department  in  1880  and  for  the  addition  to  the  university  of  several  branch 
agricultural  colleges,  reference  is  made  to  the  proper  headings. —  (Catalogues.) 

Of  the  other  colleges  reporting,  Atlanta  University,  Bowdon  College,  and  Gaines- 
ville College  are  non-sectarian ;  Mercer  University,  Baptist ;  Pio  Nono,  Roman  Cath- 
olic ;  and  Emory  College,  Methodist  Episcopal  South.  All  have  classical  courses,  all 
except  Mercer  preparatory  instruction,  and  all  except  Bowdon  and  Gainesville  sci- 
entific courses.  Pio  Nono  reported  a  class  in  civil  engineering  and  graduate  courses 
in  ethics  and  some  branch  of  scientific  study ;  also,  a  commercial  course  connected 
with  the  scientific  course.  Atlanta  University  cives  normal,  theolo^cal,  and  agri- 
cultural instruction.  Emory  College  has  biblicS  study  in  both  classical  and  scien- 
tifio  courses.  At  Mercer  University  theological  and  legal  departments  are  found. 
Clark  University  (for  colored  students),  Atlanta,  reports  1^  students  and  7  instructors, 
as  will  be  seen  bv  reference  to  Secondary  Instmction.— (Catalogues  and  thirteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.) 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THB  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUKG  WOMEN. 

Three  of  the  above  colleges  give  eqnal  privileges  to  this  sex.  For  the  names,  loca- 
tion, and  statistics  of  schools  especially  for  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  ap]>endiz ; 
for  a  summary  thereof,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  following  schools  for  scientific  instmction  have  been  established  since  1670  in 


coarse  in  bailding  and  architecture ;  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlon- 
ega,  1873,  which  (with  preparatory,  normal,  and  military  departments  and  a  4  years' 
scientific  course)  had  32o  students  of  both  sexes  in  1680 ;  the  South  Georgia  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Thomasville,  1679,  which  offers  preparatory^ 
academic,  and  collegiate  departments,  and  had  170  male  students  in  1879^^80 ;  the 
Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Cuthbert,  1879,  with  primaiy,  preparatory, 
and  collegiate  departments,  in  which  were  178  students,  and  the  Middle  Georgia 
Military  and  Agricultural  College,  Milledgeville,  1880,  which,  in  addition  to  military 
training,  prepares  for  the  higher  classes  at  Athens,  for  practical  farm  life  and  mining, 
and  for  teaching.  This  branch  had  310  students  of  both  sexes  in  its  first  session,  Jan- 
nary  to  June,  1880. —  (Catalogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  the  in  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary  ^under  the  auspice 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society),  which,  founded  in  1870  as  the  Au- 

5:usta  Institute  and  removed  to  Atlanta  in  1879,  reports  60  students  for  the  ministry  in 
880  and  3  instructors^  in  the  Atlanta  University,  in  which  a  class  of  4  theological 
students  was  reported  m  1879-'80;  and  in  the  theological  department  of  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. At  Emorv  College,  Oxford  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  Hebrew  is  taught  in 
connection  with  the  collegiate  studies  of  the  junior  -and  senior  years,  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  10  ministerial  students  being  reported  in  1879-*80.  The 
course  and  requirements  in  these  remain  somewhat  indefinite. —  (Baptist  Year  Book, 
1881,  and  college  catalogues.) 

Legal  instruction  has  been  given  since  1867  in  the  department  of  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  The  course  was  1  year  (two  terms  of  5  months  each)  until  1880, 
when  it  was  changed  to  2  years  (two  terms  of  10  months  each).  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  continued  its  course  of  law,  covering  the  colleciate  year.  Diplomas  and  the 
degree  of  B.  L.  are  conferred.    One  student  was  reporteu  in  1879-'80. — (Catalogues.) 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  organized  in  1855 ;  in 
the  Southern  Medical  Cofiege,  at  Atlanta,  which  closed  its  first  course  of  lectures  in 
February,  1880,  with  64  students,  ^adnatin^  8 ;  and  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
(medical  department  of  the  University  ot  Georgia),  organized  in  1829.  All  these 
require  the  usual  3  years  of  study  ana  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  about  5 
months  each.  The  first  mentioned^  since  1878,  offers  also  an  optional  3  years'  graded 
course. 

The  Savannah  Medical  College,  opened  in  1853,  was  suspended  in  1876-'78,  reopening 
the  latter  part  of  1878  with  the  same  requirements :  a  thesis,  3  years  of  study,  and 
attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  4  months  each. —  (Announcements.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring,  which 
was  first  started  in  1846,  has  educated  about  370  students  since  that  date,  70  of  these 
being  under  instruction  in  1880.  The  EngUsh  language,  geography,  grammar,  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  penmanship  are  taught;  also  shoemaking 
and  gardening  There  were  5  instructors  in  1880. —  (Report  and  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  was  founded  in  1852  and  is  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  Training  is  given  in  the  ordinary  branches  and  music.  Boys 
are  taught  certain  mechanical  employments.  Girls  receive  instmction  in  bead  work, 
crocheting,  and  domestic  duties.  In  1879  there  were  6  instructors  reported,  4  blind 
employes  or  workmen,  58  pupils,  and  182  pupils  since  the  oi>ening  of  the  institution. 
No  later  information  was  received  at  date  of  going  to  press, 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 
teachers'  associations. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  an  organized  body  prior  to  1870,  and  it  was  at 
a  special  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  Macon  in  November,  1869,  that  a  report  on  a 
system  of  public  schools  for  the  State  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  sessions  for 
1880  were  held  May  4-6  at  Macon,  the  vice  president,  Mr.  Charles  Lambdin,  read- 
ing an  inaugural  address  on  the  ^*  Dignity  of  the  teacher's  profession.''  Mr.  Gannon, 
of  Savannah,  opened  a  discussion  on  *^  Latin  in  preparatory  schools.''  The  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  Mallon  memorial  meeting,  this  being  the  first  meet- 
ing ever  held  without  Mr.  Bernard  Mallon's  presence.  A  committee  of  necrology  was 
named  to  collect  accounts  of  noted  Georgia  teachers  who  have  passed  away.  On  the 
second  day  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Written  work,"  by  Miss  L.  A.  Haygood,  of  Atlanta, 
was  read.  She  wishes  the  limit  of  written  work  to  be  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  examine  and  grade  it.  All  vital  points  should  be  discussed  in  writing,  the 
scholar  to  feel  that  any  recitation  may  be  a  written  one.  "  Spelling  and  how  to  teach 
it"  and  "The  useful  and  theoretical  in  education "  were  the  next  papers,  Hon.  E. 
K.  Dickson  in  this  latter  paper  showing  that  too  many  text  books  are  used.  "True 
culture  "  was  shown  to  be  where  the  education  is  thorough  and  genuine  of  its  kind ; 
all  other  blunts  the  intellectual  and  moral  manhood.  The  other  papers  were :  "A 
natural  way  of  teaching  languages"  and  "  How  to  teach  spelling  and  reading  to  be- 
ginners." After  passing  the  usual  resolutions,  appointing  officers,  &c.,  the  meeting 
adjourned. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  report  of  the  association.) 

The  third  convention  of  the  Middle  Georgia  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Tomp- 
8on  December  16-17,  1880.  An  address  was  delivered  by  State  Superintendent  Orr 
and  papers  were  read  by  Professor  H.  C.  White,  of  Athens :  Rev.  E.  R.  Caswell,  of 
Augusta,  and  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Fambrough,  Otis  Ashmore,  E.  W.  Butler,  and  V.  E. 
Orr. —  (Teachers'  Institute,  January,  1881.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  AMOS  T.  AKEBMAN. 

This  much  resisected  lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  February  23, 1821,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  died  at  his  home  in  Elbert  County,  (Georgia,  December  21, 1880.  Graduating 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1842.  he  spent  several  succeeding  years  in  teaching  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Georgia.  In  this  last  State  he  was  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Senator  George  M.  Berrien  while  a  student  in  his  law  office.  Profiting  much 
from  Mr.  Berrien's  excellent  instructions,  as  well  as  from  his  own  collegiate  training 
and  experience  in  teaching,  Colonel  Akerman,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  soon  at^- 
tained  high  reputation.  Adhering  to  the  confederacy  during  the  rebellion,  at  its  close 
he  gave  his  firm  support  to  the  IJnion  and  did  his  utmost  to  secure  for  the  enfran- 
chised slaves  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  In  1868,  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  his  State,  he  aided  greatly  in  perfecting  the  judicial  and  educational 
articles  of  the  constitution  of  that  year.  Two  years  afterwards  his  abilities  and  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States :  but 
the  atmosphere  of  Washington  was  not  found  to  be  congenial,  and  he  retired  witnin  a 
year  to  his  quiet  Georgia  home,  where  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent  in  the 
peaceful  prosecution  of  his  former  legal  work. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  GuBTAVUS  J.  Obr,  State  school  committioner,  AOanta, 

[Fourth  term,  January  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1883.1 

Th«  only  preceding  inoombent  of  the  office  mm  Hon.  J.  B.  Lewia,  1870-1872. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIO^STAIi  STATIS 


1870-^1. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

187^-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yoifth  of  Boliool  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Pupils  in  private  schools 

878,417 

672,787 

341,686 

34,g83 

882,693 

662,049 

329,799 

34,784 

909,994 

654,309 

351,504 

34,701 

938,878 

671,775 

38.^334 

51,022 

958,003 
685,676 

51,296 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

Reporting  school  districts 

Number  with  full  legal  school 
term  or  more.a 

Number  with  less  than  this 

Number  that  had  no  school 

Number  reporting  libraries 

Volumes  in  these  libraries 

Public  school  houses 

11,112 
10,538 

356 

218 

1,092 

51,133 

10,978 

470 

11,156 

651 

11,231 
10,767 

275 

•      189 

8:^0 

54,286 

11,289 

528 

11,396 

611 

11.361 

10,989 

213 

142 

877 

54,133 

11,323 

376 

11,648 

762 

11,285 
11,011 

157 

126 

843 

52,747 

11,434 

Ml 

11,646 

754 

11,460 
11,255 

116 

111 

785 

46,721 

11,447 

333 

11,797 

785 

New  ones  built  within  the  year. 

Whole  number  of  public  free 
schools. 

Number  of  these  graded,  ex- 
cluding high  schools. 

Number  of  high  schools 

Average  time  of  public  schools 
in  days. 

Valuation   of   public    school 
property. 

Private  schools  reported 

91 
147 

$18,373,880 

460 

88 
151 

$19,876,708 

106 
145 

116 
151 

$22,894,116 

541 

133 
152 

$17,073,752 

478 

436 

420 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female    teachers    in    public 
schools. 

Whole  number,  male  and  fe- 
male. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 

Teachers  in  private  schools .... 

8,826 
11,459 

9,094 
11,830 

8,767 
11,992 

9,036 
12,093 

9,288 
12,320 

20,285 

$49  00 

37  00 

653 

20,924 

$50  00 

39  00 

895 

20,759 

$47  44 

32  56 

894 

21,129 

$48  19 
33  46 
1,355 

21,608 

$48  21 
33  32 
1,357 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole    receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them. . . 

$7,470,682 
7,153,287 

$7,500,123 
7,480,889 

$7,694,075 
7,655,268 

$7,893,591 
7,865,682 

$7,860,554 
7,389,209 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Reported  amount  of  permanent 
State  funds. 

$6,157,052 

$6,382,248 

$6,382,000 

$6,573,804 

•For  the  first  two  years,  6  months ;  for  the  others,  5  months,  except  In 
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TICS  OP  IIiUQ^OIS-1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-^79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease  since 
1870-71. 

973,589 
687,446 

992,354 

694,489 

420,031 

59,375 

1,002,421 

706,733 

423,638 

41,406 

1,000.694 

693.334 

404,479 

47,674 

1,010.851 

704,041 

431,638 

60,440 

1.       10,157 
L       10,707 
L       27, 159 
L       12,766 

L 
I. 
I. 
L 

132,434 
32,280 

89,952 

49,'375 

25,557 

11,563 
11,204 

11.581 
11,285 

11,714 
11,438 

11,680 
11,422 

11,599 
11,419 

D.             81 
D.               3 

I. 
L 

487 
881 

113 

94 

1,091 

46,722 

11,693 

283 

11,905 

64 
94 

886 
48, 189 
11,743 

211 
10,808 

55 

101 

899 

49,310 

11,874 

212 

12,286 

171 

87 

928 

47,689 

11,889 

135 

11,993 

76 

105 

980 

57,726 

11,883 

265 

11,964 

D.             95 
I.              18 
I.              52 
L       10,037 
D.               6 
L             130 
D.             29 

D. 
D. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 

280 
113 
112 

6,593 
905 
205 
806 

822 

973 

810 

860 

921 

L              61 

L 

270 

110 
150 

103 
152 

128 
154 

109 
144 

110 
150 

L                1 
L               6 

L 
L 

19 
3 

118,058,386 

$17,783,929 

$16,105,870 

$16,902,710 

$15,875,566 

D.$l,027,144 

D.$2,498,3U 

527 

548 

582 

660 

661 

L               1 

L 

201 

9,296 
12,826 

9,162 
12,836 

9,475 
12,817 

8,973 
12,737 

8.834 
13,421 

D.           139 
L            684 

L 
L 

8 
1,9(» 

22,121 

21,998 

22,292 

21,710 

22,255 

L            545 

L 

1,970 

$47  96 
33  30 
1,276 

$46  17 
32  23 
1,317 

$54  07 

30  89 
1,017 

$41  45 
34  18 
1,125 

$41  92 

31  80 
1,497 

L        $0  47 
D.         2  38 
L            372 

D. 
D. 
L 

$7  08 
520 

844 

18,448,467 

$8,020,534 

$7,815,693 

$6,142,340 

$7,836,953 

L  $1,694,613 

L 

$366,271 

8,268,539 

7,702,525 

7,526,109 

6,190,733 

7,531,942 

L    1,341,209 

L 

378,656 

15,752,565 

$5,337,858 

$6,577,892 

$9,049,302 

L  $2,471,410 

L  $2,892,250 

tBOQcponted  oitiM  and  Tilbice*,  where  6  months  la  still  the  mfaihaqm. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  ten  years  embraced  in  this  review,,  the  public  free  schools  have  been  under  the 
following  officers:  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  lor  the  State,  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  each  county,  three  trustees  of  schools  for  each  township,  and 
three  directors  for  each  school  district  ;i  the  trustees  have  tiie  custody  of  school- 
houses  and  sites ;  the  directors,  the  supervision  and  control  of  schools,  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  State  and  county  superintendents.  These  officers  are  all  elected  by  the 
Seople,  those  for  the  State  and  counties  for  4  years*  terms;  those  for  townships  and 
istricts,  after  the  first  election,  for  3  years'  terms,  one  being  subject  to  chan^^e  an- 
nually. Women  duly  qualified  are  by  law  of  1879  eligible  to  any  school  office,  though 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  has  been  questioned. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  full  state  system  includes,  besides  the  public  free  schools,  2  St«te  normal  uni- 
versities, an  industrial  uhiyerslty,  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  for  soldiers'  orphans,  with  a  reform  school  for  boys  and  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  girls.  These  all  receive  att'Cntion  under  the  heads  Training  of 
Teachers,  Superior  Instruction,  Scientific  Instruction,  and  Special  Instruction. 

The  public  schools  have  from  the  beginning  been  free  to  all  resident  white  youth 
of  school  age,  which  age  till  1866  was  5  to  21 ;  since  then,  6  to  21.  From  1870  they 
have  also  been  free  to  colored  children  of  such  age,  and  since  1874  none  of  this  race 
could  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  on  acconnt  of  color.  Gradation  up  to  high 
schools  is  provided  for  by  law.  and  in  addition  ta  the  high  schools  there  are  State 
normal  schools  and  a  State  Industrial  UniverHity.  The  former  ofiors  fr«e  instruction 
to  certain  qualified  students  who  engage  to  teach  in  the  State  schools,  the  latter  to 
all  qualified  residents  of  the  State.  The  direction  of  studies  to  be  pursued  and  text 
books  ito  be  used  is  given  to  the  local  school  boards.  Besides  the  common  English 
branches,  instruction  in  German,  French,  music,  and  drawing  has  been  lon^  allowed, 
and  since  1872  teachers  have  been  required  to  be  able  to  teach  physiology  and  the  laws 
of  health,  a  requirement  limited  from  1879  to  those  above  the  lowest  grade.  Each 
teacher  in  a  State  free  school  must  have  from  tho  proper  officer  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation covering  the  whole  school  time  to  be  engaged  for,  and  must  return  to  the  clerk 
of  the  school  board  the  required  schedules  of  attendance  before  he  can  draw  his  pay. 
This  pay  for  teachers  is  derived  from  a  State  allowance  of  $1,000,000  annually  ^  and 
from  local  taxes,  which  must  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  for  current  and  3  per  cent,  for 
building  purposes.  The  school  month  throughout  the  ten  years  has  been  practically 
22  days,  though  in  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  that  period  made  the  calendar  month 
less  Saturdays  and  legal  holidays.  The  school  year,  for  the  statistics  of  State  schools, 
was  in  1879  changed  to  end  Jane  30  instead  of  September  30.  For  school  sessions,  it 
is  in  ordinary  districts  110  days  of  actual  teaching ;  in  cities  and  incorporated  vil- 
lages, 6  to  10  school  months. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  record  for  1879-'80  is  encouraging.  Though  the  districts  reporting  were  81  less 
than  in  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools 
.  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  additional  youth  of  school  age ;  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  free  schools  alone,  almost  three  times  as  great.  The  public  schools  em- 
braced in  the  returns  were  29  less ;  but  the  number  of  these  graded,  including  one  high 
school,  was  62  greater,  and  130  more  than  in  1878-79  had  the  benefit  of  fr«sh  new 
school-houses ;  52  more  had  libraries  to  aid  and  supplement  the  school  work,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  was  10,037.  The  increase  of  teach- 
erS)  545,  was  in  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in 
tho  public  schools ;  while  in  private  and  church  schools  the  number  of  new  teachers, 
372,  was  about  1  to  every  34  new  pupils.   The  receipts  for  public  schools  were  $1,695,613 

S eater  than  those  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  expenditures  for  them,  $1,341,209  greater ; 
e  State  school  fimdS|  including  some  new  elements,  |2,790,589  more. 

R^SXTMlfi  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

For  the  whole  ten  years  the  increase  shown  is  proportionately  less  than  for  the  last 
year ;  partly  because,  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  ten,  a  State  superintendent  of  emi- 
Bent  ability,  holding  the  chair  for  a  long  time,  had  brought  the  schools  up  to  a  point 

^  *Tbe  only  exoeptions  to  this  statemeot  m  to  dir^Dtors  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  City  School 

'This  sum,  made*  in  1873  the  fixed  product  of  State  taxea  and  school  fhnds  and  since  regularly  con- 
tinned,  la  distrilmted  on  the  basis  of  uke  number  of  children  under  21  yean  of  age  in  each  school  district. 
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which  it  was  hard  to  pass,  and  partly  because  foar  of  the  following  years  were  tilled 
with  disheartening  financial  tronbles,  which  threw  ^at  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Still  there  was  growth.  The  number  of  children  brought  into  the  schools 
did  not,  indeed,  begin  to  meet  the  steady  increase  of  scholastic  population,  but  the 
average  daily  attendance  materially  improved.  Then,  the  reporting  districts  and  the 
number  with  full  school  terms  increased  most  encouragingly ;  there  were  808  more 
public  free  schools,  289  more  of  these  graded,  including  19  more  high  schools ;  1,970 
more  teachers,  of  whom  a  greater  proportion  had  been  specially  trained  for  school 
work:  and,  although  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  and  the  valuation  of 
school  property  do  not  seem  greatly  larger,  they  represent  a  higher  value,  owing  to 
appreoiation  in  the  currency. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  1872  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  school  funds,  which  had  been  threefold,  was 
unified  and  made  to  be  the  number  of  children  under  21  years  of  age ;  the  school  month 
was  made  22  days  actually  t-aught,  instead  of  the  calendar  month  less  holidavs,  which 
was  again  restored  in  ltf79 ;  elections  of  school  trustees  were  changed  from  the  second 
Monday  in  April  to  the  second  Saturday,  to  secure  a  fuller  attendance:  township 
treasurers  were  declared  to  be  the  only  lawful  custodians  of  district  and  township 
funds  and  were  required  to  be  ret^idents  of  their  respective  townships ;  division  of  dis- 
tricts was  restricted ;  the  district  school  tax  was  limited  to  2  per  cent,  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  3  per  cent,  for  building  purposes.  District  bonded  indebt-i^dness,  too, 
which  previously  might  be  added  to  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  district  property 
each  year,  was  limited  to  r>  per  cent,  as  a  whole.  Township  high  schools  and  elective 
city  boards  of  education  were  also  then  provided  for,  and  all  incorporated  institutions 
of  learning  were  required  to  report  to  the  State  superintendent.  Li  1873,  the  eligibil- 
ity of  women  to  all  school  offices  was  declared ;  in  1874,  the  right  of  colored  children 
to  the  full  privileges  of  the  public  schools,  secured  in  general  terms  by  the  constitution 
of  1870,  was  expucitly  stated  and  very  firmly  emphasized ;  in  1875,  the  visitatorial 
powers  of  the  State  superintendent  were  made  to  extend  to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  State,  which  were  also  ordered  to  report  to  him,  as  the  literary  institutions  had 
been  before  required  to  do.  In  1879^  the  dates  for  reports  from  all  minor  school  officers 
were  made  earlier,  to  give  more  time  for  preparation  of  the  State  report ;  the  old 
school  month  was,  as  before  stated,  restored ;  and  a  general  law  for  cities  incorporated 
under  earlier  charters,  which  made  members  of  the  common  council  ex  officio  members 
of  the  school  boards,  required  that  such  boards  should  thereafter  be  constituted  by  the 
mayor  nominating  to  the  council  in  the  first  year  2  members  from  each  ward  to  serve 
respectively  for  1  and  2  year  terms,  while  in  subsequent  years  one  only  from  each  ward 
should  be  nominated,  in  place  of  the  outgoing  one,  for  a  2  years'  term.  These  boards 
were  to  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  president  and  another  secretary  for 
a  year. 

KINDEROiLllTBN. 

The  first  one  in  this  State  known  to  the  Bureau  was  the  West  Side  Kindergarten  of 
Miss  Sara  Eddy,  in  Chicago,  established  in  1871.  The  next,  the  University  Square  Kin- 
der|nirt«n  of  Mrs.  John  Ogden,  established  in  1874.  In  1879,  there  were  13  on  the  list 
of  the  Bureau,  of  which  number  10  reported.  For  those  reporting  for  1880,  see  Table 
y  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICSB8. 

Cities  incorporated  since  1872  have,  under  a  general  law,  boards  of  education  of  6 
members  for  populations  ranging  from  2,000  to  12,000,  with  3  additional  members  on 
reaching  12,000  and  3  for  every  10,000  beyond  that.  The  members  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  1, 2,  and  3  year  terms  at  first,  and  afterwards  each  for  3  years,  one-third  going 
out  each  year.  Cities  previously  chartered,  in  which,  by  general  or  special  law,  mem- 
bers of  the  common  council  had  been  made  ex  officio  members  of  the  scnool  board,  have 
been  required  since  July,  1879,  to  have  boards  of  education  composed  of  2  members 
from  each  ward,  appointed  bv  the  mayor  with  consent  of  council,  one  member  from 
each  ward  to  be  subject  to  change  yearly.  Cities  with  100,000  or  more  inhabitants 
have  boards  limited  to  15  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  consent  of  council, 
one-third  to  be  annually  changed.  City  superintendents  of  schools  act  in  most  cases  as 
executive  agents  of  the  boards.    Chicago  has,  also,  an  assistant  superintendent. 
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STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Beported 

Youth  of 
school  age. 

Enrohncnt 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daUy  at- 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expend- 
itbre. 

Alton * 

8,078 
11,825 
10,682 
17,184 
603. 305 
7,735 
0,548 
8,789 

Anrorft          -r  -,      -  -r 

BAllfiville   

4.532 
5.395 
137.035 
8,030 
8,438 
2,546 

1,961 
8,581 
59.562 
1.860 
1,751 
1,320 

1.614 
2,386 
42,875 
1.230 
1,373 
831 

40 
65 
898 
84 
29 
21 

$38,362 

Sloomiiiirtoii - 

60.689 

Cbicaeo 

1,000.003 

DaDville 

14,938 

Decatur 

25. 5:>9 

Eljrin 

12,827 

Boat  St.  Loois  

Ffeeport 

8,516 
11,446 
15,716 
10.927 
11,650 

1,700 
2,075 

1,350 
1,474 

28 
35 

Galeabnrir 

4,257 

18.821 

HydePark 

jM^km^Dville , 

Joliet 

4,165 

2,038 
1,737 
4.761 
8,723 
2,105 
2,166 

1,604 

41 

23,496 

Ottawa  

18,962 

Peoria 

20,310 
27,275 
13,136 
11. 661 
19,746 

0,670 
0,541 
8,884 
8,426 

8.886 
2.377 
1,833 
1,587 

76 
55 
57 
87 

64,870 

QQincy 

88.274 

K&okfbrdb 

25,874 

Kock  Island 

81,562 

SpriDgfleld 

«The  populations  here  given  are  either  from  the  census  of  1880  or  from  enumerations  made  under 
municipal  or  State  direction  in  the  same  year. 
frXhe  statistics  are  for  1878-70. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

Belleville  reports  700  pupils  in  private  or  parochial  schools,  besides  the  1,961  in  public 
schools,  making  2,661  in  all,  or  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age. 
The  public  school  buildings  for  the  year  were  4,  with  40  rooms  and  seats  for  2,000 
pnpils ;  the  valuation  of  school  property  (one  additional  building  having  been  added), 
|72,000 ;  the  grades  in  the  schools,  8.  In  the  hoi)e  that  shortening  the  course  would 
induce  a  larger  number  to  complete  it,  the  ninth  grade  was  dropped;  but  the  result 
showed  fewer  in  the  higher  grammar  srades.  Gtorman  was  among  the  studies  and 
was  thought  to  be  an  element  of  strength. — (Report  and  return.) 

Bloomingtanj  under  a  lady  superintendent,  presents  the  very  creditable  record  of  103 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  the  year,  an  average  daily 
attendance  nearly  94.5  on  the  average  number  belonging,  2  new  brick  school  buildings 
Mooted  at  an  expense  of  about  $15,000,  and  the  extinction  of  nearly  |24,000  of  indebted- 
ness.—  (Report. ) 

Chicago f  besides  the  59,562  youth  in  public  schools,  had  22,506  in  private  or  church 
schools.^  a  total  of  82,068,  leaving  54,967  of  school  a^e  out  of  school,  of  whom  30,080 
are  said  to  have  been  at  work  for  wages  or  to  have  left  school  not  to  return.  The  city 
school  buildings  for  the  year  (including  5  newly  built  and  17  rented  ones)  numbered  73, 
^ving  seats  for  44,639  pupils,  and  valued,  with  furniture  and  apparatus,  at  $1,543,650. 
The  elementary  instruction  was  given,  as  before,  in  4  primary  and  4  grammar  grades, 
the  secondary  in  4  high  school  grades.  There  was  one  ungraded  school  with  69  pupils, 
the  remainder  of  the  59,562  enrolled  bein^  47,174  in  primary  grades,  10,859  in  grammar 
grades,  and  1.460  in  high.  No  ihention  is  made  of  the  10  evening  schools,  which  in 
1878-79  enrolled  2,360  pupils  in  a  session  of  ten  weeks.  A  school  for  deaf-mutes  estab- 
lished in  January,  1875,  proved  so  successful  that  in  1879  the  St^te  legislature  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  the  extension  of  its  work,  and  through  this  aid  the  city  board  was 
enabled  to  establish  a  branch  school  in  each  of  the  3  envisions  of  the  city,  retaining 
the  first  established  as  a  central  school  for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  enrol- 
ment in  these  schools  for  1879-^80  was  46 ;  the  number  of  teachers,  5.  The  principal 
of  the  central  school  had  general  charge  of  all  4.  In  the  general  school  course,  draw- 
ing, vocal  music,  and  German  maintained  their  place,  music  being  begun  in  the  first 
year,  drawing  in  the  second,  German  in  the  fifth.  The  number  of  pupils  taking  Ger- 
man in  1879-80  was  3,004,  an  increase  of  696,  although,  under  a  rule  that  there  must 
be  20  pupils  t'O  form  a  class,  350  who  desired  to  study  it  were  unable  to  do  so.  From 
the  crowding  in  the  lower  grades,  there  had  to  be  by  the  close  of  the  year  101  half  day 
divisions  of  city  schools,  with  a  membership  of  5,716.  The  average  daily  membership 
by  grades  throughout  the  city  was:  primary,  34,469 :  grammar,  9,399;  high,  1,179;  of 
which  last  242  were  in  the  Central  High  School. —  (Report  of  board  of  education.) 

Danville  reported  12  years  in  its  school  course,  8  below  the  high  school  and  4  in  that 
school,  which  had  both  a  classical  and  a  general  course,  each  of  4  years. 

Decatur  presents  for  the  year  1879-^80  only  a  brief  report,  embodying  little  beyond 

1  At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  appears  fh>m  the  school  census  of  1880  that  thore  were  38,635. 
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ftatistics,  the  chief  items  of  which  are  given  in  the  table.  In  the  high  school  noticed 
last  year  were  5  teachers ;  in  the  ward  schools,  24.  The  average  daily  attendance  to 
each  high  school  teacher  was  30.4 ;  to  each  ward  school  teacher,  50.9. 

£lgin  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  24  rooms  and  1,120  sittings  for  study,  all  val- 
ned  (with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus)  at  $15,763.  The  schools  included  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  divisions,  the  first  enrolling  1,130,  the  second  166,  the  third  24. 
In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  54G  more. —  (Return.) 

Freeport'8  statistics,  which  appear  to  be  for  18ti0-'81  rather  than  for  1879-^80,  indicate 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  housed  in  6  buildings,  with  2,000  sittings  for 
<tudy  ;  besides  3  private  or  church  schools,  with  25  rooms. — (Return  and  printed  slip.) 

GaXenbwrg  had  in  1679-^80  seven  school  buildings,  all  of  brick  save  one ;  the  schools 
furnished  ample  accommodation,  and  were  generally  supplied  with  globes,  charts, 
and  maps  and  had  grounds  planted  with  trees.  A  high  school,  with  3  years  of  study, 
scientific  and  Latin -scientific,  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  system,  8  lower  grades 
leading  up  to  this.  The  plan  is  to  promote  from  grade  to  grade  whenever  classes  or 
single  pnpils  have  finished  the  prescribed  work,  without  constrained  limitation  to 
any  fixed  time.  Drawing  enters  into  the  school  course,  but  was  not  as  successful  dur- 
ing the  year  as  could  be  wished.  A  special  teacher  of  penmanship  was  employed  for 
a  part  of  the  year,  with  marked  improvement,  the  pupUs  paying  for  the  lessons. — 
(Report.) 

Joliei  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  sittings  for  1,784  pupils,  valued,  with  sites, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $66,062. 

Ottawa  makes  only  a  brief  newspaper  report,  containing  nothing  beyond  the  statis- 
tics given  in  the  table,  except  that  the  average  monthly  enrolment  was  1,329.8 ;  the 
average  of  that  enrolment  to  each  teacher,  47^ ;  the  cost  per  pupil  on  total  enrolment, 
$10.91,  and  on  average  monthly  enrolment,  $14.25.  In  1879  it  had  8  school  buildings, 
with  an  average  of  4  rooms  each  and  with  sittings  for  1,680  pupils.  Sites,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  apparatus  were  then  valued  at  $80,050. 

Peoria  appears  to  have  condensed  its  school  accommodations,  as  in  place  of  the  16 
buildings  reported  in  1878  it  reports  10  for  1879-*80,  one  of  these  a  large  new  one, 
heated  by  steam,  well  lighted  from  the  rear  and  left  side  of  the  pupils,  with  good 
arrangements  for  ventilation.  This  ladt  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $16,046.  All  the  school 
buildings,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at  $217,700,  and  afforded 
sittings  for  2,300  primary,  1,600  grammar,  and  250  high  school  pupils.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  year  is  said  to  have  been  about  68  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  while  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  96  per  cent,  of  the  average  enrolment,  a  fair  indication  of  attractive  teaching.  In 
the  high  school  the  attendance  was  much  increased  by  the  adoption,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  of  an  English  and  commercial  course  running  parallel  with  the  classical. 
Of  200  pupils,  69  took  the  English  course.  There  were  2  evening  schools,  attendance 
not  given.  Fourteen  private  and  church  schools  had  1,800  pupils. —  (Report  and 
return.) 

QMiioy  in  1879-*80  had  9  school  buildings  owned  by  the  city  and  1  rented,  53  class 
rooms,  5  recitation  rooms,  and  seats  for  3,211  pupils ;  all,  with  sites,  furniture,  and 
apparatus,  valued  at  $200,700.  Although  the  youth  of  school  age  numbered  more 
than  the  preceding  year,  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in  public  schools  were 
smaller,  owing,  the  superintendent  says,  to  measles  in  3  districts  and  to  dissatisfaction 
with  the  school  arrangements  in  another.  Still,  including  1,800  in  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  there  were  5,523  children  under  instruction  out  of  the  9,541  entitled 
to  it.  In  the  public  schools  the  enrolment  was  3,178  in  primary,  428  in  grammar, 
and  117  in  high  school  grades.  The  instruction  appears  to  have  been  good  and  the  re- 
sults in  most  of  the  studies  encouraging.  Drawing,  however,  is  still  said  to  have  been 
rather  unsatisfactory,  from  want  of  suflicient  preliminary  training  of  the  regular  teach- 
ers, a  hindrance  to  success  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  partially  removed  ere  lon^. 
Grammar  was  taught  orally  in  the  primary  grades ;  reading,  by  the  word  and  phonic 
method ;  German,  only  in  the  grammar  and  nigh  schools. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Boekford  had  in  1878-^9  (the  date  of  the  latest  report)  11  school  buildings,  with  40 
rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  and  13  for  recitation  only ;  2,500  sittings  for  study ; 
value  of  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  $121,500.  Besides  the  2,105  children  in  pub- 
lic schools  there  were  about  500  in  church  or  private  schools,  making  67  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population  under  training.  A  si>eoial  teacher  of  music  was  employed  in  the 
public  schools. 

Boek  Island  presents  10  school  buildings,  with  38  rooms  for  united  study  and  recita- 
tion, besides  5  for  recitation  only ;  sittings  for  1,365  primary,  735  grammar,  and  120 
high  school  pupils;  valuation  of  all  school  proi)erty,  $102,300.  In  private  and  parochial 
schools  there  were  410  pupils.  A  table  accompanies  the  report  which  shows  a  gain 
since  1873  of  3.5}  per  cent,  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  of  57J  per  cent,  in 
average  belonging,  and  of  60  per  cent,  in  average  attendance.  The  grades  presented 
are  3  primary,  2  intermediate,  4  grammar,  and  4  high,  the  English  department  of 
the  hign  school,  however,  having  only  3. —  (Report  and  return.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    AND  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  2  State  normal  schools  in  1879-'80,  the  Illinois  State  Nwrmal  Unirenxty,  at 
Normal,  near  Bloomington,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Unirersitu,  Carbondale, 
and  1  county  normal  school,  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal ville,  the  Peoria 
County  Normal  School,  estahlished  in  1868,  having  heen  discontinned  in  the  spring  of 
1879.  All  hare  courses  of  3  years  in  English  studies ;  the  Southern  Illinois,  a  classical 
course  also,  covering  one  preparatory  and  3  normal  years.  All  had  schools  connected 
with  them,  which  served  m  some  measure  as  preparatory  schools  while  used  as  model 
schools  for  observation  and  practice.  The  2  State  schools  had,  during  the  year,  25 
intsmctors,  605  normal  students,  and  25  graduates ;  the  Cook  County  school,  8  instruo- 
tors,  200  normal  students,  and  22  graduates. —  (Reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  COURSES. 

Six  private  or  church  schools  for  training  teachers  report  in  some  way  for  the  year 
as  follows:  Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachet^s*  Seminary,  Addison,  7  teachers  and  130  normal 
students,  with  22  graduates  fVom  its  5  years'  course ;  normal  department  of  Eureka  Col- 
lege, Eureka,  5  teachers,  40  students  in  a  3  years'  course,  no  graduates ;  Northwestern 
German- EnglxBh  Normal  School,  Qalena,  5  teachers,  78  students  In  a  3  years'  course,  and 
3  graduates;  Morris  Normal  and  Scientific  School,  Morris,  11  teachers,  80  students  in  a  4 
years*  normal  course,  and  9  graduates ;  Teacher^  Tt  aining  School  and  School  oj  Indiridual 
Instruction,  Oregon,  3  instructors,  60  students  in  normal  courses,  but  no  graduates ;  and 
Wesffield  College  Teachers'  Course,  4  students,  teachers  and  graduates  not  indicated. 
Total  reported  instructors  in  the  6  schools,  31 ;  normal  students,  292 ;  graduates,  34. 
Northern  Illinois  College  and  Normal  School,  Fulton,  and  McEendree  College,  Lebanon, 
had  also  in  the  year  arrangements  for  normal  training,  and  probably  Rock  River  Uni- 
versity, Dixon,  which  had  a  2  years'  normal  course  in  1878-^9.  Bedding  College, 
Abingdon,  and  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  announced  in  1879-'ri0  normal 
instruction  for  the  following  year.  In  the  State  report  appear  2  other  schools  offering 
normal  training,  but  without  indication  of  normal  students :  Teachers'  Institute  ana 
Classical  Seminary,  East  Paw  Paw,  and  Normal  College,  Grayville. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Superintendent  Slade  says  that  the  reports  for  the  year  ending  July  I,  1880,  show 
225  institutes  held  by  county  superintendents  and  147  by  other  persons,  or  372  in  all, 
and  that  they  were  in  session  1,865  days,  an  average  of  5  days  each,  with  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  8,424,  being  38  per  cent,  of  the  number  teaching  in  the  schools  that  year  and  an 
average  of  32  teachers  attending  each  institute.  These  figures  and  those  of  11  preced- 
ing years  (omitting  one  fractional  year)  show  him  that  only  from  24  to  .38  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  attend  any  of  the  institutes  held  for  their  improve- 
ment in  about  three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  State  each  year.  Pursuing  his  in- 
quiries further,  he  has  found  that  in  25  counties,  in  which  well  arranged  institutes 
were  held  under  good  leadership,  64  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  attended,  and  that  in 
some  others  where  the  institutes  were  exceptionally  good  all  or  nearly  all  the  teachers 
were  enrolled,  while  in  67  other  counties  (more  than  three-fourths  of  all  in  the  State) 
at  least  76  teachers  out  of  every  hundred  did  not  attend  any  institute  at  all.  He  there- 
fore adopts  and  urges  a  plan,  proposed  by  SuperintendentBateman  in  1872,  for  having 
the  State  engage  a  set  of  State  institute  instructors,  who,  by  their  skill  and  eloquence, 
may  bring  out  a  isa  greater  proportion  of  the  teacners,  and  enlighten,  influence,  ana 
improve  them. 

EDUCATIONAL   JOURNALS. 

The  Educational  Weekly  continued  at  Chicago  during  1880,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing monthlies:  Barnes's  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  Chicago 
and  New  York ;  Western  Educational  Journal,  begun  at  Chicago  January,  Ic^;  Edu- 
cational News  Gleaner  (in  its  fifth  volume),  Chicago  and  Normal ;  and  the  Normal 
Worker,  begun  at  Morria  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistical  table  at  the  opening  of  this  abstract  shows  110  public  high  schools, 
a  smaller  number  than  in  some  preceding  years.  The  seeming  diminution.  Superin- 
tendent Slade  says,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  circular  to  school  officers  he  requested 
them  to  return  as  high  schools  only  those  which  had  a  regular  course  of  3  or  4  years' 
duration  actually  taught  to  pupils  in  the  school.  Hence,  one  county  that  in  1878 
reported  7  high  schools,  in  1880  reported  none ;  another  changed  from  12  to  3 ;  a  third, 
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from  7  to  2.  He  thinks  from  the  returns  received  that  probably  there  were  more  real 
high  schools  and  more  pupils  receiving  true  high  school  instruction  in  them  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Still,  the  imperfections  and  errors  of  some  of  the  returns  received 
miMle  it  impossible  to  determine  absolnt-ely  as  to  these  points.  He  could  only  estimate 
that  there  were  in  the  110  high  schools  reported  about  8,000  pupils  under  real  high 
school  training.  The  graduates  reported  ior  the  year  numbered  924.  The  schools 
themselves,  as  respects  management,  he  classed  as  follows :  Managed  by  boards  of 
education  under  special  charter,  33 ;  oy  boards  under  the  general  school  law  for  cities 
and  villages,  47;  by  township  boards,  6;  by  directors  of  county  school  districts,  24. 
As  respects  courses,  there  were  63  with  4  years'  courses  and  47  in  which  the  course 
was  3  years. 

The  Central  High  School  at  Chicago  was  dropped  in  1880  on  the  elevation  of  its  hon- 
ored principal,  Mr.  George  P  Rowland,  to  the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools. 
Its  work  was  devolved  on  the  3  division  high  schools,  the  courses  in  which  were  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  need. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  respecting  business  colleges,  academic  and  preparatory  schools,  see 
Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
schools  of  science,  see  Tables  IX  and  X ;  for  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class 
of  schools,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  nUnais  Industrial  University  (founded  18G7  and  opened  to  students  1868)  presents 
in  its  college  of  literature  and  science  the  State  provision  for  a  liberal  education  after 
the  older  lorm.  This  college  includes  a  school  of  English  and  modem  languages 
and  a  school  of  ancient  languages  and  literature.  The  course  in  each  of  these  is  4 
years,  the  latter  embracing  the  usnal  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  studies  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  classical  course  in  colleges;  the  former  embracing  Latin,  but  not 
Greek,  with  larger  preparation  in  physical  sciences  and  a  general  survey  of  Brit  ish  and 
American  literature,  and  answering  to  Latin-scientific  courses  elsewhere.  For  both, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  more  specifically  scientific  courses,  some  aids  to  preparation  were 
still  offered  in  187^*80  (as  in  other  years  since  1877)  in  a  preliminary  year  of  study  at 
the  university ;  but  the  examined  and  approved  high  schools  of  the  State  had  come  to 
be  mainly  relied  on  for  this  work,  which,  on  the  whole,  they  were  found  to  do  success- 
fully. This  preparatory  work  will  be  dropped  by  the  university  as  soon  as  the  high 
schools  can  do  it  all  well. 

Of  the  other  28  recognized  colleges  in  the  State^  one,  the  Swedish-American  Ansgari 
College,  KnoxviUe,  held  no  session  for  1879-'d0,  being  in  course  of  reorganization.  Two 
others.  Rock  River  University,  Dixon,  and  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  have  furnished 
no  catalogues  since  1877.  The  remaining  25  report,  mostly  for  1879-'80,  preparatory 
courses  of  1,  2,  or  3  years  and  classical  courses  of  4  years.^  All  but  6  report  also 
scientific  courses  of  2,*  3,  or  4  years,  differing  from  the  classical  in  the  substitution  of. 
modem  for  ancient  languages  and  in  giving  more  attention  to  physical  sciences,  though 
2  (Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  and  Mt.  Morris  College,  Mt.  Morris)  showed 
Latin-scientific  besides  the  ordinary  scientific ;  1  (Northwestern  College,  Naperville) 
had  both  Latin-scientific  and  Greek-scientific;  Lake  Forest  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  philosophical  courses  also.  Enreka  College,  Eureka,  and  Knox 
College,  Galesburg  (the  latter  presided  over  by  a  former  State  superintendent  of 
instruction,  Dr.  Newton  Bateman),  had  special  courses  for  ladies;  Lombard  Univer- 
sity, at  the  same  place,  a  literary  course.  Illinois  Wesleyan,  Bloomin^on,  offered  to 
^^uates  and  non-residents  5  courses,  and  almost  all  gave  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  special  studies  (such  as  music,  drawing,  painting,  penmanship,  book-keeping, 
French,  and  German)  either  aside  from  or  in  connection  with  the  chosen  course.  Ten 
offered  theological  instruction,  6  of  them  in  3  years'  courses;  5 had  law  schools,  with  2 
years'  courses,  and  1  a  medical  school,  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  were  imposed  and  a  3  years'  graded  course  recommended. 

Both  at  the  State  Industrial  University  and  at  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  a 
system  of  students'  government  prevailed,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculties,  and,  it  is 
•aid,  with  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  students  themselves. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  all  the  colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both 
sexes  reported  to  the  Bureau,  see  Table  IX  of  the  api>endix.  A  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  an  the  reporting  colleges  may  be  found  in  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

■The  only  exceptions  are  the  EyangelloAl  Lutheran  College,  at  Mcndota,  which  is  itself  little  more 
than  a  &ir  preparatory  school  for  the  theological  seminary  connected  with  it,  and  2  Roman  Catholio 
coUegea.  St  Yiatenr's,  Bonrbonnais  Grove,  and  St  Joseph's,  Tontopolis,  which  include  in  their 
nominally  6  years'  collegiate  conraea  2  years  of  stodles  elsewhere  held  to  he  preparatory. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  the  above  mentioned  colleges,  including  the  State  University,  admit  yonng 
women  to  full  privileges,  except  3  under  Roman  Catholic  and  3  under  Lutheran  influ- 
ences. Besides  these  coeducational  colleges,  there  may  be  found  in  Table  VIII  of  the 
appendix  the  statistics  of  some  13  schools  of  high  class  for  young  women  only,  pre- 
senting fair  collegiate  courses,  with  facilities  for  instruction  in  modem  languages, 
music,  art,  &c. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  natural  science  connected  with 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University  is  presented  the  highest  scientific  instruction  that 
the  resources  of  the  State  command.  The  first  embraces  the  elements  of  farming, 
gardening,  veterinary  science,  and  rural  economy;  the  second,  mechanical,  mining,* 
and  civil  engineering,  with  architecture;  the  third,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and 
domestic  science.  In  each  college  and  each  school  in  it  the  course  is  of  4  years.  Be- 
sides these  collegiat-e  schools  there  are  3  independent  schools :  one  of  military  science, 
with  a  programme  for  4  years;  one  of  commerce,  with  a  full  2  years*  course,  and  one 
of  art  and  design,  with  4  stages,  which  may  cover  as  many  years  or  terms,  according 
to  the  preparation  and  capacity  of  students  for  the  work. 

Then,  as  before  said,  opportunities  for  scientific  training  are  afforded  in  most  of  the 
chartered  colleges,  though  with  inferior  advantages  to  those  provided  by  the  State. 
For  statistics,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  corre- 
sponding tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  theological  schools,  with  3  years'  courses  and  more  or  less  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  without  collegiate  training,  appear  to  have  been  in 
1879-^80  the  following:  Bible  department  of  Abingdon  College,  Abingdon  (Christian); 
theological  department  of  Blackburn  University,  Carlinvillo  (Presbyterian);  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  (Baptist)  and  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west, both  at  Chicago;  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  of  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton  (Methodist  Episcopal);  theological  department  of  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln 
(Cumberland  Presbyterian);  Wartburg  Seminary,  Mendota,  and  the  Preachers'  Semi- 
narj%  Springfield  (both  Evangelical  Lutheran),  with  the  Baptist  Uuion  Theological 
Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  near  Chicago,  in  which  were  3  goo<l  and  full  3  years'  courses, 
the  first  for  graduates  of  colleges  or  persons  with  substantially  equivalent  training, 
the  second  a  special  course  for  worthy  candidates  without  great  educational  advan- 
tages, the  third  for  training  missionaries  to  work  among  the  Scandinavians  of  the 
Northwest  or  Europe. 

The  theological  department  of  Northwestern  German-English  Normal  School,  Ga- 
lena (German  Methodist  Episcopal),  had  a  3  years'  course,  but  no  examination  for 
admission,  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Shurtleff*  College,  Upper  Alton.  The  Bible  course  in  Eureka  College,  Eureka 
(Christian),  was  of  only  2  years:  the  theological,  in  August  ana  College,  Rock  Island 
(Evangelical  Lutheran),  also  or  2  years;  while  in  Carthage  College,  Carthage  (Lu- 
theran), was  a  German  theological  course,  and  in  McKendree  College,  Lebanon  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  an  apparently  English  theological,  to  which  no  definite  time  was 
assigned.  The  training  in  theology  formerly  oflV?red  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington  (Methodist),  was  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  for  1879-'8(). 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  a  correspond- 
ing table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  schools  for  the  year  were:  Bloomington  Law  School,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington;  Union  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Univei-sity,  Evanston ;  and  law  department  of  McKendree  College,  Leb- 
anon, all  with  2  years'  courses,'  covering  9  months,  or  .36  weeks,  in  each  year.  The  last 
alone  had  any  examination  for  admission  to  the  course.  The  statistics  were,  for 
1879-'80,  in  the  Bloomington  school,  professors  6,  students  38,  graduates  10;  in  the 
Evanston  school,  professors  5,  students  102  (of  whom  27  had  received  degrees  in  letters 
or  science),  graduates  32;  in  the  Lebanon  school,  professors  2,  students  11,  graduates 
3. — (Catalogues  and  retnms.) 

The  recognized  medical  schools,  all  at  Chicago,  were  as  follows:  "Regular,"  Rush 
Medical  College,  Woman's  Medical  College  (formerly  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege), and  Chicago  Medical  College  (connected  with  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 

1  Mining  entdneering  formed  a  separate  conrse  till  1879-'80.  Then,  from  want  of  a  special  professor 
for  it,  its  studies  were  made  optional  alternates  in  the  school  of  civil  encineering. 

*  A  return  from  McKendree  makes  the  conrse  there  3  years,  bnt  the  college  catalogues  for  1879-'80  and 
1880-*81  show  arrangements  for  only  2  years. 
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ton);  eclectic,  Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery;  homoBopathic,  Chi- 
cago Homoeopathic  College  and  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital.  These  all 
had  in  1879-W  the  usnal  requirements  of  three  years  of  study  under  a  special  pre- 
ceptor and  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures  of  21  to  28  weeks  each ;  but  Rush 
College^  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  and  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  College  ofiered 
and  strongly  urged  a  3  years'  graded  course,  Rush  College  so  steadily  press! ug  this  as 
to  induce  most  of  its  students  to  take  the  recommended  course.  In  the  2  homoBo- 
pathic  colleges  women  were  admitted  to  full  privileges ;  but  at  the  Rush  College  sep- 
arate provision  was  made  for  them. 

Only  one  other  medical  institution  appears — the  Chicago  College  of  ^armacy — 
which  had  the  nsnal  requirements,  4  years'  experience  in  apothecary  work,  at  tendance 
on  2  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each,  and  the  passage  of  a  final  examination,  both 
oral  and  written.    Laboratory  work  and  a  summer  course  in  botany  were  optional. 

For  full  statistics  (all  reporting  them),  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix  ;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  mSTRUCtlON. 

EDUCATION  07  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  niinois  iMtituHon  for  th£  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumby  Jacksonville,  reports 
for  the  years  1878-^9  and  1879-*80,  pupils  remaining  on  rolls  at  date  of  previous  report, 
516;  since  admitted  or  readmitted,  197 ;  graduated,  died,  or  discharged,  154 ;  remain- 
ing on  the  rolls  September  30,  1880,  559 ;  present  at  that  date,  481.  The  whole  number 
during  the  fiscal  yearl879-'80  was 564 ;  average  for  the  school  terra,  456;  for  the  entire 
year,  including  the  vacation,  307.  In  former  years  the  effort  had  been  to  impart  to 
the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  language  and  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education 
in  8  terms,  beginning  with  their  eleventh  year.  This  being  found  too  short  for  full  in- 
struction, the  course  of  study  has  been  increased  to  10  yeai-s.  Even  with  this  exten- 
sion of  the  course,  it  is  said  that  those*  who  complete  it  will  not  be  able  to  enter  the 
National  College  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to  common  school 
studies,  articulation  is  taught  to  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it,  with  drawing,  painting, 
farming,  gardening,  cabinet  makiug,  shoemaking,  piinting,  wood  turning,  aud  sew- 
ing.   There  were  9  additional  teachers. 

The  Chicago  School  for  Deaf-hfutes,  which  had  been,  from  January,  1875,  carried  on 
as  a  day  school  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Emery,  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  school  board,  haviug 
received  in  1879  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  from  the  State,  w  as  in  1879-80  expanded 
into  4,  a  central  school  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  aud  a  branch  school  for  each  of 
the  3  divisions  of  the  city,  all  under  Mr.  Emery,  with  a  special  teacher  for  each  school ; 
46  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  schools,  29  of  them  boys  and  17  girls.  A(  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  term,  in  September, the  number  rose  to  52,  making  it  necessary 
to  open  another  school  and  employ  another  teacher.  The  ordinary  English  branches 
were  tanght. — (Chicago  school  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  had  for  1878-79  a 
total  attendance  of  133,  an  average  attendance  of  108 ;  for  lft79-^80,  total  1;J8,  average 
117.  The  school  embraced  3  departments,  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical.  The 
literary — divided  into  4  sections,  preparatory,  intermediate,  junior,  and  senior — gives 
a  fair  common  school  training.  The  musical  receives  all  who  show  musical  taste  and 
instructs  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  mechanical  teaches  brush  and 
broom  making  and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  reports  for  the  2  years 
from  September  30,  1878,  pupils  present  at  that  date,  200;  admitted  or  readmitted 
during  the  succeeding  year,  169;  died,  5;  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  at  the 
close,  103,  leaving  261 ;  average  daily  attendance  in  that  school  year,  2;i3.  To  the 
261  present  September  30,  1879,  were  added  in  1879-^80  by  first  ailmission  73,  by  re- 
admission  84,  while  3  were  lost  by  death  and  119  were  either  discharged  or  tempo- 
rarily absent  at  the  close  of  the  year,  leaving  296  present  September  30,  18i0.  Aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  that  school  year.  286.  For  school  instruction  the  pupils  were 
Iclivided  into  10  classes,  the  3  highest  oi  which  were  duly  graded.  The  teaching  in 
the  others  was  necessarily  largely  individual.  The  higher  pupils  were  also  exercised 
in  vocal  music,  singing  by  rote,  and  calisthenics;  girls  were  taught  sewing  and  em- 
broidery. Out  of  school  hours  all  were  under  the  care  of  attendants,  the  girls  being 
exercised  in  household  duties  and  the  boys  in  gardening  and  such  other  things  as 
might  tend  to  develop  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation.  The  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  latent  capacities  —  inteUeotual,  moral,  and  industrial  —  are  deemed  highly 
encouraging. 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Normal,  343  were  enrolled  in  1878-79  and 
302  were  in  average  attendance  on  school  exercises;  in  1879-'80,  the  enrolment  was 
354,  the  average  attendance  317.  The  school  included  in  1878-79  six  departments,  one 
of  them  a  Kindergarten,  all  under  6  teachers.  The  next  year  there  were  7  teachers 
to  meet  the  increased  numher  of  pupils.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  Kindergarten 
was  discontinued  and  a  principal  and  6  teachers  were  engaged  for  1880-'{5l,  with  a 
better  grading  of  the  course  of  study. 

For  other  schools  for  orphans,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  snmmaiy 
of  the  samt  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  niinoia  State  Btform  School^  Pontiac,  in  the  2  years  ending  September  30, 1880, 
received  170  boys,  of  whom  30  could  not  read,  104  could  not  write,  102  had  never 
studied  arithmetic,  147  knew  nothing  of  geography,  and  164  nothing  of  grammar.  It 
discharged  in  the  same  2  years  164  boys  who  could  all  read  intelligibly,  write  legibly 
and  in  many  cases  well,  and  do  fair  work  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  while  49  had 
made  some  progress  in  language,  40  in  natnral  philosophy,  8  in  algebra,  and  4  in  Latin. 
The  boys  attended  school  4  hours  a  day  and  worked  6  hours  at  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
cane  seating,  farming,  gardening,  or  household  vocations,  the  remaining  time  being 
devoted  to  recreation,  meals,  devotional  exercises,  dbc.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
that  have  been  subjected  to  this  training  are  said  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  evil 
habits,  many  have  done  well  in  the  world,  and  some  have  reached  positions  of  honor 
and  trust. 

From  the  Chicago  H(mae  of  Correction  there  is  no  report  at  the  date  at  which  this 
goes  to  press. 

The //Know  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  South  Evanston,  first  opened  November  1, 1877, 
reports  for  1879-'80,  pupils,  50 ;  teachers,  3.  The  subjects  of  its  care  are  dependent  girls, 
who,  from  lack  of  proper  guardianship,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  vicious  ways. 
They  are  committed  to  it  by  State  authority,  and  are  trained  in  household  industries 
and  other  means  of  self  support,  as  well  as  in  the  essentials  of  an  ordinary  education. 
The  evidences  of  benefit  from  this  training  are  reported  to  be  very  clear. 

For  statistics  of  other  industrial  schools  reporting  for  the  same  year,  see  Table  XXII  of 
the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  the  same  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  IN  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 

As  stated  under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
and  many  of  the  independent  colleges  and  institutions  for  the  higher  instruction  of 
young  women  provide  facilities  for  training  in  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  Besides 
these,  a  special  school  for  instruction  in  these  arts  and  in  the  German,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian languages  and  literature  has  been  established  at  Evanston. 

The  Chicago  Academy  of  Design,  at  the  last  account  irom  it,  had  classes  in  drawing 
and  painting,  with  lecture*  on  art  and  architecture,  but  statistics  for  1879-'80  are  want- 
ing. This  academy  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  fictitious  school  of  design  in  the 
same  city,  the  nominal  head  of  which,  J.  B.  Gaylord,  is  included  among  the  **  frauds" 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Guide. 

TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Mannal  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Lopis,  Mo.,  some  public  spirited  citizens  of  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of  1880  started  a 
school  for  technical  instruction  under  the  same  title.  Its  aim  was  to  afford  its  pupils 
good  training  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing,  and  in  applied 
mathematics,  to  fit  them  for  becoming  mechanical  engineers  or  for  managing  railway, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  industries. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Springfield  in  the  winter  vacation,  De- 
cember 28-30,  1880.  The  county  superintendents  held  a  short  preliminary  meeting  in 
the  State  House,  with  Hon.  James  A.  Slade,  State  superintendent,  in  the  chair.  In 
this  meeting  Mr.  Slade  urged  on  the  county  superintendents  the  duty  of  examining 
according  to  law  the  accounts  of  township  treasurers  and  township  school  trustees, 
to  see  that  they  were  duly  kept,  that  the  schools  might  receive  no  damage.  Mr. 
Slade  was  warmly  seconded  in  this  by  the  supervisors  present,  some  of  whom  bore 
testimony  to  the  loose  way  in  which  the  books  of  treasurers  were  sometimes  kept. 

In  the  teachers'  association  proper,  Mr.  Rourke  opened  the  discussion  in  the  first 
morning  on  "  Increasedefficiency  of  school  directors,"  apparently  defending  the  direc- 
tors as  a  mle.  opposing  any  tinkering  with  the  law  respecting  them,  and  holding  that 
for  men  receiving  no  compensation  Uiey  did  generally  as  good  work  as  coald  be  ez- 
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peoted.  The  afternooa  was  occapied  partly  by  GeDcral  John  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Edncation,  in  a  review  oH  the  aspects  of  public  school  training  as  rovealod 
by  the  reports  received  at  his  Bureau.  After  this  President  Cook  delivered  a  lively  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  held  that,  as  parents  gave  little  time  to  inspection  of  the  schools, 
they  should  provide  for  them  able  superintendents.  The  county  supervision  especially 
should  be  improved  in  efficiency.  Superintendents  should  be  chosen  for  their  high 
literary  qualifications  as  well  as  for  their  tact  and  executive  ability,  not  for  their  party 
politics;  and,  being  so  chosen,  they  should  be  better  paid  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  good  men  to  accept  the  office  and  give  to  it  due  attention.  Superintendent  A.  M. 
Brooks,  of  Springfield,  took  essentially  the  same  view,  only  holding  that  better  service 
could  probably  be  secured  from  superintendents  not  chosen  by  the  people  but  appoint- 
ed by  a  State  board  of  education. 

In  the  evening  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Boston,  discoursed  upon  the  methods  in 
the  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  attacking  the  programme  and  regulation  system  of  in- 
struction and  urging  that  teachers  be  allowed  to  study  the  character  and  capacity 
of  pupils  and  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  these  as  perceived.  He  held  that  it  was 
not  the  amount  of  text  book  learning  driven  into  a  child  that  determined  the  im- 

Srovement  made,  but  the  amoimt  of  really  useful  information  that  was  comprehended, 
igested,  and  appropriated.    The  one  aim  should  be  to  induce  mental  development, 
and  whatever  methods  were  found  to  conduce  to  this  should  be  allowed. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  an  extended  discussion  of  Colonel  Parker^s  propositions 
by  Superintendent  Slade,  President  Hewitt,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  and  others, 
but  with  what  result  is  not  stated,  in  the  afreruoon,  Mr.  O.  S.  H.  Whit-e,  of  Peoria, 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "School  systems,"  outlining  the  system  presented 
at  Washington  the  preceding  February  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  and  saying 
that  it  would  secure  freedom  firom  politics,  fitness  for  service,  and  permanency  of  ad- 
ministration. He  gave,  too,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  school  system  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada^  expressing  the  belief  that  in  the  ungraded  country  schools  better 
results  were  secured  under  this  than  in  the  United  States,  though  probably  in  the  lat- 
ter the  city  schools  would  carry  off  the  ^alm.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Larned,  superintendent  of 
Champaign  County,  introduced  a  resolution  pledging  the  teachers  present  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  inculcate  temperance  principles  iu  their  schools,  which,  after 
spirited  discussion,  passed  by  a  vote  of  62  to  20.  In  the  evening  Superintendent 
Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Gems  of  literature  iu  our  public 
schools,''  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  choice  parts  of 
English  literature,  both  througn  reading  books  and  recitations.  In  the  morning  hour 
of  the  last  day  Prof.  A.  F.  Nightingale  tbllowed  with  a  pica  for  due  presentation  of 
the  ancient  classical  literature  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools.  Then,  after  the  usual 
routine  work  and  an  animated  discussion  of  the  means  of  remedying  truancy,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  having  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  3  other  State  associations 
in  session  at  the  same  time.— (Educational  Weekly,  January  13, 1881.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  W.  H.  WOODYATT,  M.  D. 

On  the  Slst  of  January,  1880,  this  promising  young  surgeon,  who  had  early  attained 
high  reputation,  passed  to  his  final  rest  at  the  age  of  34.  Bom  September  12,  1846,  at 
Bnindford,  Ontano,  after  private  study  there  he  came  to  the  United  States^  pursued 
medical  studies  at  the  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  graduating  with  distinction 
in  1869  and  subsequently  spending  two  years  in  close  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  performing  operations  and  gaining  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  expert  operators  in  the  city.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  lecturer  on  his  specialties  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  there,  giving  his  first  coiurse  in  the  spnng  term  of  1871.  During  the  winter 
session  following  he  delivered  the  regular  lectures  on  ophthalmologv  and  otology  so  ac- 
ceptably that  he  was  unanimously  appointed  professor  in  these  subjects.  Four  years 
of  continuous  instmction  confirmed  the  first  impressions  of  his  ability  and  thorough- 
BMs,  clear  method,  and  scientific  accuracy,  while  his  earnestness  inspired  his  students 
with  zeal  kindred  to  his  own.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege in  1876,  he  was  offered  a  like  place,  which  he  accepted,  serving  with  constantly 
inoreaslag  reputation  till  his  death  and  leaving  then  an  Immense  amount  of  material 
for  a  treatise  on  his  specialties,  to  be  possibly  digested  and  published  by  some  other 
hand.— (United  States  Medical  Investigator,  June  1,  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jameb  p.  Slaob,  8tmU  tup§rint0ndtnt  cfpubUe  imtruetion^  SprinafiML 

[Tenn,  Jsnnary  18, 1879,  to  JaniMry  10«  1880.] 

Preetdiiig  toptrintcndants  in  the  tea  yean  faAve  be«n  Dr.  Newton  Bateman  (who  Mrred  in  slllS 
TMts,  lM8-lMlMid  18M-1875)  and  Hon.  a  M.  Bttor  (187&-1879). 
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SUMMART  OF  EDiTCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-^5. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 
White  voutli  6-21 

614,400 

8.328 

622,728 

622,430 

9,119 

631,549 

631, 149 

9,183 

640, 332 

645,279 

9,460 

654,739 

657,948 
9,788 
667,7:^ 
495,711 
6,651 
502,362 
300,743 

9,130 

52 

9,182 
132 

290 
106 
120 
9,307 
$10,870,338 
382 
949 

267 

693 

18,956 

11,675 

7,670 
5,463 

13,i:« 

$42  40 

38  20 

$5,041,517 
4,530,204 

|$8,799,192 

Colored  vonth  6-21 

Wliole  number  of  school  age.. 
White  youth  in  public  schools. 
Colored  in  public  schools 

Enrolment,  white  and  colored. 
Average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOLD1STRICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Districts  in  which  schools  were 

taught. 
Districts  in  which  no  schools 

were  taught. 
Total  number  school  districts. 
Districts    in    which    colored 

schools  were  taught. 

District  graded  schools 

Township  graded  schools 

Average  time  of  schools,  days. 
Public  school-houses 

450,057 
295,071 

8,936 

96 

9,032 
91 

181 

56 

98i 

8,989 

$7,381,840 

415 

459,451 
295,125 

»,030 
70 

9,100 

89 

164 

81 

116 

9,080 

$9,199,480 

393 

956 

464 

827 

463,204 
293,851 

8,918 

72 

8,990 
90 

166 

62 

105 

9,302 

$9,404,040 

465 

1,103 

230 

658 

18,017 

9,478 

7,594 
5,190 

12,784 

$41  80 
34  80 

$3,938,589 
3,886,045 

$8,590,239 

489,044 
311,272 

9,105 

53 

9,158 
96 

161 
110 
113 

9,135 

$10,373,693 

499 

1, 1-22 

300 

131 

25,523 

15,759 

7,586 
5,419 

13,005 

$45  60 

36  60 

$3,283,359 
4,359,214 

$8,711,317 

Valuation  of  school  property.. 
School-houses  built  in  the  year. 
Private     schools     in     public 

buildings. 
Male  teachers  in  such  schools.. 

Female  teachers  in  such  schools. 

Pupils  in  such  schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in 
such  schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female    teachers     in    public 
schools. 

Total  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  ^ay  of  males  a. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  fe- 
males, a 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  the  public 

schools,  a 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  a  . 

7,161 
4,672 

11,833 

$38  60 

30  4G 

7,630 
4,931 

12,561 

$39  00 

29  80 

$3,589,742 
3,559,899 

$8,437,593 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

School  ftmd,  in  part  available. 

•  Speoiidly  ftuniahed  by  ICr.  John  W.  Holoombe,  chief 
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668,969 
10,261 
679,230 
509,:ja7 
6,963 
516,270 
314, 168 


9,259 

51 

9,310 
115 

271 

127 

129 

9,434 


683,519 
11,187 
694,706 
491,975 
6,751 
498,726 
298,324 


9,289 

36 

9,325 
110 

344 
164 
128 

9,476 


687,304 
11,849 
699, 153 
505,054 
7,481 
512,535 
315,893 


9,346 

34 

9,380 
130 

396 
151 
129 
9,545 


111,  548, 994  $11, 376, 730  fill,  536, 647 


454 
757 

229 

536 

13,764 

9,215 


7,852 
5,559 

13,411 

$42  40 

39  00 


$5,063,327 
4,921,085 


$8,870,872 


413 
732 

223 

543 

12,:)06 

8,602 


8,109 
5,465 

13,574 

$39  20 

37  60 


$4,873,131 
4,673,766 


$8,924,570 


411 

618 

238 

436 

13,516 

9,087 


695,324 
12,777 
708, 101 
496,066 
7,826 
503,892 
312, 143 


9,294 

33 

9,327 
124 

358 
180 
132 
9,637 
$11,787,705 
394 
635 

242 

436 

14,434 

8,867 


8,039 
5,742 

13,781 

$40  00 

36  40 


$4,591,968 
4,651,911 

$8,974,456 


689,010 
14,548 
703,558 
503,267 
8.016 
511,283 
321,659 


9,383 

42 

9,425 
104 

339 
153 
136 
9,647 
$11,817,955 
359 
509 

200 

392 

12, 112 

8,218 


8,016 
5,574 

13,590 

$38  60 

35  00 


$4,427,670 
4,476,729 

$9,013,062 


D. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


I. 

I. 

I. 
D. 

D. 

D. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

D. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


7,802  D. 

5,776  I. 

13,578  D. 

$37  20.  D. 

35  20  I. 


$4,402,850 
4,491,850 

$9,065,255 


6,314 
1,771 
4,543 
7,201 
190 

I. 
I. 
I. 

74,610 

6,220 

80,8:J0 

7,391 
9,510 

I. 
I. 

61,226 
26,588 

89 

I. 

447 

9 

D. 

54 

98 
20 

I. 
I. 

393 
13 

19 

27 

4 

10 

$30,250 

35 

126 

I.            158 
I.              97 
I.            37i 
I.            658 
I.  $4,436,115 
D.             56 

42 

44 

2,32-3 

649 



214 
202 

I. 
1. 

641 
1,104 

12 

$140 
20 

I. 
D. 
I. 

1,745 

$1  40 

4  80 

D. 

$24,820 

I. 

15,121 

L 

$52,193 

deck  of  the  Indimift  depMtment  of  publio  InatniotiflB. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Since  1869  the  officers  have  l>een  as  follows :  A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, elected  biennially  by  the  qualiOed  voters,  and  a  State  board  of  education,  of  7  mem- 
bers until  1875,  thereafter  of  8 ;  for  each  county,  a  school  examiner,  appointed  trieunially 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners — a  county  superintendent,  appointed  biennially 
by  the  assembled  township  trustees,  taking  his  place  since  1873,  while  county  boards 
of  education  are  found  since  that  date ;  for  each  incorporated  city  and  town,  3  school 
trustees,  elected  biennially  until  1873,  thereafter  for  3  years*  terms,  with  aunual 
change  of  one ;  for  each  t^ownship,  a  township  trustee,  elected  biennially ;  for  each  dis- 
trict, a  school  director,  elected  annually  by  the  school  voters.  By  act  of  March,  1871, 
one  school  commissioner  was  to  be  elected  each  year  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
school  district  in  cities  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Ho  was  to  serve  as  member  of 
the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city.  By  law  of  1877  the  trustees  constitute 
the  school  board  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  elected. — (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  sustain  the  public  schools  there  are  two  sources  of  revenue  :  the  interest  on  the 
school  funds  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  and  by  local  authorities. 
The  common  school  fund  is  made  up  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund,  the  saline  fund,  the 
bank  tax  fund,  the  county  seminary  funds,  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal 
laws  of  the  State,  all  forfeitures,  all  escheated  lands  and  estates,  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  swamp  lands,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  114th  section  of  the  charter  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana.  There  is  also  a  congressional  township  fund.  The  special  taxes  for 
school  purposes  have  varied  somewhat  during  the  ten  years,  but  are  now  as  follows  : 
A  State  tax  of  16  cents  on  each  |100  and  50  cents  on  each  poll  for  schools,  with  the 
income  from  liquor  licenses ;  a  local  tax,  for  tuition  not  to  exceed  30  cents  on  f^lUO,  for 
school-houses,  lurniture,  &c.,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  ^100.  The  school  funds  are 
distributed  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6  to 
21)  reported  in  the  annual  census  made  by  the  trustees  of  townships,  towns,  and  cities. 
Graded  schools,  in  which  were  taught  the  common  school  branches  and  good  behavior, 
were  early  provided  for.  The  Grerman  language  could  also  bo  introduced  if  required 
by  the  parents  or  guardijins  of  25  or  more  chiulren.  ,  A  school  w^eek  is  5  days ;  school 
month,  20  days ;  school  year,  3  months.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  licensed  and  to 
report  regularlyto  the  proper  authorities;  it  is  also  expected  that  they  will  attend  the 
monthly  institutes.— (School  laws,  18G9,  1873,  1875.  1877,  and  acts  of  1879.) 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Superintendent  Smart,  in  making  his  third  and  last  biennial  report,  places  on  record 
the  results  of  his  study  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.  He  finds  this  system  to  be 
the  result  of  a  growth  of  less  than  twenty-five  years,  the  fruit  of  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1852.  He  further  states  that  "  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  these  fun- 
damental laws  the  growth  of  the  school  system  has  been  very  rapid.  A  lar^e  school 
fund  has  been  created  and  made  productive ;  a  gi-and  system  has  been  organized  and 

Eerfected;  public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  and  moulded  aright;  school -houses 
ave  been  built  by  the  thousand ;  schools  have  been  opened  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  almost  every  child  in  the  State ;  cities  and  villages  have  maintained  high 
schools  and  training  schools ;  a  St-ate  normal  school  has  been  established ;  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  founded,  and  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the  State 
has  been  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  great  Commonwealth.''    Various  dia- 

gams  and  comparative  tables  in  illustration  of  his  statements  are  ^iven  by  Mr.  Smart, 
one  of  the  latter  he  shows  that  the  number  of  children  is  increasing  proportionately 
faster  than  the  school  fund,  the  per  capita  being  $13.84  in  1870  and  $12.88  in  1880;  in 
another  table  the  length  of  school  term  since  1868  is  given,  the  number  of  days  the 
schools  were  in  session  in  1880  being  larger  than  any  previous  year,  136  against  87 
in  1868.  There  were  but  two  counties  in  1880  in  which  the  average  was  less  than  100 
days.  School  architecture  has  also  improved  much ;  in  1865  there  were  more  than 
eleven  hundred  log  cabins  used ;  now  only  75.  Substantial  and  tasteful  structures, 
brick  predominating,  take  their  places.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  most  of  the  houses 
are  models  of  excellence,^  although  there  is  still  complaint  everywhere  of  inadequate 
ventilation.  In  5^  vears  there  has  been  an  increase  of  445  teachers,  of  35,822  enume]> 
ated  youth  of  school  age,  of  8,921  enrolled  in  public  schools,  of  20,916  in  average  attend- 
ance, and  of  1266,063  in  the  school  fund.  The  number  of  districts  in  which  no  schools 
were  taught  was  162  in  1869-70  and  42  in  1880.  Colored  schools  were  taught  in  91 
districts  in  1871  and  in  104  districts  at  the  present  date. — (Report  of  the  superintendent 
of  pnblio  instmotion  for  1879  and  1880.) 
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KIXDESGlRTKN. 

The  first  seliool  of  this  clmss  seems  to  have  been  established  in  1875  ft  Indianapolis. 
In  in&O  there  were  three  reported  in  that  city,  one  in  Franklin,  and  one  in  Marion. 
For  fall  information  lelatiye  to  these  schools,  see  Table  Y  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICSBS. 


Cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  governed  by  school  boards  composed  of  3  trustees 
elected  by  the  common  council*  for  3  years'  terms,  with  the  annual  change  of  one. 
Each  city  has  also  a  superintendent  elected  by  the  board.  Indianapolis  has  a  board 
of  11  members,  elected  by  popular  vote,  a  superintendent,  2  assistant  superintendents, 
and  a  superintendent  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 


STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 

Popnliitioi^ 
oesMUof 
1880. 

Clilldrenof 

SnrofaneDt 
inpuhUo 
achoob. 

ATerftffe 
daily  at. 
tandance. 

Knmberof 
teaohen. 

Xxpendi. 
tare. 

B«Mi««mf^ 

29.280 

26,880 

75^074 

9,859 

l^ort  Wayne ..... 

18,539 
26.789 

8,541 
13,936 

2.  si? 

8.925 

93 
219 

•60  608 

Tnditnf'poMff  

244.637 

JftflVmon viUfl  ......  .,,,.-^- 

iMjmi^    ,   

1,138 
1,796 

829 
1,206 

22 
29 

18,748 
49.295 

fjOrnOBOWt . .  .  .  m 

11,198 
8,915 
16,423 
12.743 
18,279 
26.040 
7,680 

8.678 

mSSSK^  '          "  " 

>r^w  AI^MIT   

KKhmoiMi 

4,845 
4.287 
8,096 
2.826 

2,219 
1,936 
4,138 
1.187 

1,627 
1,227 
2.975 

51 
84 
78 
18 

19,884 
63,683 
15,372 

Tcrre  HjMite....... ......... 

YiiMwimma 

•Statistics  of  1879. 
ADDITIONAL  PABTICULARS. 

EvaM$vilU  makes  no  return  and  sends  no  report  to  the  Bureau  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press. 

Fort  Wayne  reports  9  different  school  buildings,  Talued  at  |224,650 ;  3,788  sittings  for 
stud^ :  the  schools  subdivided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  normal ; 
special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship ;  and  3, WO  pupils  in  the  private 
and  parochial  schools. —  (Ketum.) 

Indianapolis  valued  its  school  buildings  and  grounds  at  $968,782 ;  kept  its  schools 
open  194  days:  had  10^925  sittings  for  study;  employed  one  teacher  in  the  normal 
school,  whicn  nad  15  sittings ;  and  reported  evening  schools  and  special  teachers  of 
music  and  drawing. — (Return.) 

Logansport  reports  6  school-houses,  containing  1,545  sittings  for  study  and  valued  at 
$145,850 ;  a  special  teacher  of  music ;  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  pupils 
attending  school  during  the  entire  year,  and  satisfactory  improvement  in  regard  to 
tardiness  and  truancy ;  colored  pupils  admitted  to  the  white  schools  since  187^3 ;  and 
745  pupils  in  the  church  schools. —  (Return  and  city  report. ) 

Bickntond  reports  43  schools  (1  high,  14  grammar,  25  primary,  and  3  colored)  in  9 
buildings,  8  of  them  owned  by  the  city;  2,003  sittings  for  study;  665  pupils  in  the 
church  schools ;  an  increase  of  2  primary  schools ;  a  new  building  opened  for  the 
English-German  schools,  the  pupils  pursuing  the  regular  English  course  of  study, 
wifli  German,  music,  and  drawing  taught. —  (City  report  for  1^9-*80.) 

Sotith  Bend  reports  7  school  bundin^s,  witn  935  sittings,  worth  $107,000;  an  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  primarv  and  lower  intermediate  departments ;  the  school 
buildings  in  good  condition,  fitted  with  modem  school  furniture  and  better  provided 
with  apparatus  than  ever  before ;  a  special  teacher  of  Crcrman  employed,  and  both 
music  and  drawing  taught. —  (Return  and  report.) 

Terre  Haute  reports  the  schools  kept  open  195  days;  school  property  valued  at 
$226,558  J 11  school  buildings,  with  3,681  sittings  for  study ;  a  special  teacher  of  music : 
972  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools ;  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  ana 
syllabuses  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  ten  general  meetings  of  the  teachers  held 

>  The  exceptions  to  this  role  are  to  be  cities  with  80,000  or  more  inhabitants,  where  the  people  elect 
a  school  commissioner  for  each  ward,  who  together  form  a  board  of  school  commissioners.  The  com- 
mon  oooncils  of  smaller  cities  may  also  adopt  this  system  by  a  majority  TOte. 

6  £ 
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dnriDg  the  year,  at  which  leetnies,  papers,  disonssions,  readings,  and  mnsic  woie 
given. —  (RetuA  and  report.) 

Vincennee  reports  a  period  of  12  years  required  for  the  whole  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schools;  the  schools  subdivided  into  primary;  grammar,  and  high  grades; 
vocal  music  compulsory;  German  and  book-keeping  optionaL 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERa 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  an  act  approved  December  20,  1665,  a  State  normal  school  was  to  be  established 
and  maintained,  the  object  of  which  should  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana.  On  January  5,  1870,  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
at  Terre  Haute,  was  opened  for  instruction.  The  full  course  occupies  2f  years;  yet 
it  is  allowable  for  students  to  attend  one  or  more  terms,  to  teach  a  term  or  so,  and  then 
return  to  the  school.  In  1879-'80  there  were  454  students  and  17  graduates,  15  of 
them  engaged  in  teaching. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAININa. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  school  other  schools  for  normal  training  have  been 
established  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Of  these  the  Central  Normal  College  and 
Commercial  Instiiute,  organized  at  Danville  in  1875,  reports  710  normal  students  in 
1879-^80  and  78  graduates;  the  Elkhart  County  Normal  and  Classical  School,  estab- 
lished in  1874,  at  Goshen,  reports  a  5  years'  course  of  study  and  110  students ;  the 
Central  Indiana  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute ,  organized  in  1875,  at  Ladoga,  has 
9  different  departments  (including  college  preparatory  and  a  new  scientific  course), 
with  182  pupils  in  the  teachers'  course ;  Lagrange  County  Normal  ScJiool,  at  Lagrange, 
dating  from  1874,  reports  a  3  years'  course  of  study ;  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute,  Valparaiso,  established  in  1873,  reports  1,138  normal  students  and 
an  increased  enrolment  in  the  6  years  from  61  to  1,723  papils  a  term.  A  new  school,  the 
Southern  Indiana  Normal  College,  was  opened  at  Mitchell  on  April  6,  1880;  in  August 
of  the  same  year  115  students  were  reported  as  attending  the  3  years'  course.  The 
Indiana  Normal  Kindergarten,  Indianapolis,  dating  from  1875,  reports  3  graduates 
engaged  in  teaching^.  In  addition  to  these  schools  the  following  collegCH  have  made 
more  or  less  provision  for  normal  training :  Bedford  College,  &dford,  in  a  summer 
normal ;  Wabash  College,  CrawfordsviUe,  in  an  English  and  normal  course  of  1  year  (22 
students,  1879-'80);  Fort  Wayne  College,  Port  Wayne,  in  a  3  years'  normal  course  (250 
students,  1879-'80) ;  Hartsville  University,  Hartsville^n  a  teacners'  course  of  2  years  (no 
students  indicated) ;  Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill  (20  normal  students);  Earl- 
ham  College,  Richmond,  in  a  normal  class  which  apparently  follows  3  years  of  English 
study  (10  normal  students);  Ridge viUe  College,  Kidgevilie,  in  a  normal  course  of  2 
years,  which  the  catalogue  of  187&-'80  speaks  of  as  a  recent  addition. —  (Catalogues 
and  returns  of  1880.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  requires  county  superintendents  to  hold  at  least  one  institute  each  year  in 
their  respective  counties.  It  also  provides  for  township  institutes  or  model  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  to  be  held  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month. 
Private  normal  institutes  are  also  held  fix)m  time  to  time  in  the  different  counties. 
Attendance  on  ooimty  institutes  is  encouraged  by  allowing  the  closing  of  schools 
daring  the  sessions  of  the  institute.  One  day's  pay  must  be  forfeited  for  each  day's 
absence  fh>m  township  institutes.  In  1879  there  were  12,232  x>ersoiis  attending  the 
5  days'  sessions  of  the  92  county  institutes.  In  1879  there  were  4,719  t4)wnship  insti- 
tutes, and  in  1880  a  few  less,  4,530.  Normal  institutes  were  hold  in  73  counties.  In 
all,  92  such  meetings  were  reported,  with  an  enrolment  of  4,688  persons  and  an 
average  attendance  of  3,511.  The  number  of  instructors  was  225. —  (Laws  and  State 
report.^ 

educational  journals. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  dating  from  1855 ;  the  Common  School 
Teacher,  established  at  Bedford  in»1875 ;  the  Normal  Teacher,  issued  at  Danville  since 
1877;  and  School  Education,  Terre  Haute,  dating  from  1880,  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  this  State. 
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SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools  are  aathorized  by  law  and  proyision  is  made  for  admission  into  the 
hiffher  departments  of  snch  schools,  bot  there  is  no  distinct  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  schools  in  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  In  1879  there 
were  33  approved  high  schools  reported  as  preparing  students  for  the  State  university. 
In  1880  oar  information  is  limited  to  the  reports  from  a  few  cities  and  towns. 

In  Frankfort  the  work  of  the  high  school  was  very  satisfactory,  and  54  pupils  were 
in  attendance.  In  Indianapolis  there  were  11  teachers  for  this  grade,  600  sittings,  576 
enrolled,  and  458  in  average  attendance.  La  Porte  reported  a  graduating  class  of 
11  pupils,  2  from  the  college  preparatory  course,  the  others  ^m  the  English  and 
Latin  course.  Logansport  had  a  4  years'  English^ course  and  a  Latin-English  course; 
this  is  one  of  the  schools  issuing  certiiicates  of  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
State  university.  Richmond  has  3  courses  of  study  of  4  years  each :  an  English  and 
Latin,  an  Enghsh  and  German,  and  on  English  and  business  course.  South  Bend  re- 
j^rted  104  pupils  in  this  grade.  Terre  Haute  has  had  1,124  pupils  enrolled  since  the 
tirst  organization  of  the  school ;  the  average  number  for  the  year  was  217.  Vincennes 
lejYorts  a  4  years'  course  and  an  enrolment  of  146  pupils. — (City  reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  ot  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

,  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  superior  instruction  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
viz :  the  State  University  at  Bloomington  and  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette.  The 
former  is  a  school  of  literature  and  science,  the  latter  a  school  for  practical  industries. 
The  Indiana  State  University,  established  on  a  non-sectarian  basis  in  1828  and  giving 
free  tuition  to  both  sexes,  reported  classical,  scientific,  legal,  and  medical  departments 
in  1870-71.  In  1872-*73  arrangements  for  a  preparatory  department  were  made,  and 
this  became  an  established  fact  in  the  following  year.  No  special  variation  in  the 
studies  and  courses  is  noticed  until  1878,  when  the  law  department  was  discontinued 
and  the  medical  department,  united  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
became  a  part  of  Butler  University.  In  1879-*80  there  were  2  classical  courses  (ancient 
and  modem)  of  4  years  each,  a  scientific  course  of  the  same  length,  and  a  preparatory 
department.  Since  1874  pupils  are  admitted  without  examination  on  showing  certifi- 
,  cates  of  graduation  from  approved  high  schools,  of  which  there  were  33  iu  1879-'80. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  349  students  in  the  university,  183  of  these  collegiate. — 
(Catalogues.) 

The  other  univeraities  are  Butler,  Hartsville,  Indiana  Asbury,  and  Notre  Dame: 
the  colleges,  Bedford,  Concordia,  Fort  Wayne  (mainly  engaged  in  preparatory  and 
normal  work^  Franklin,  Earlham,  Hanover,^  Moore's  Hill,  Ridgeville,  St.  Meinrad, 
Union  Christian,  and  Wabash.  All  have  preparatory  and  classical  courses,  the  lat- 
ter generally  of  4  years,  and  all  except  Concordia  scientific  courses.  Commercial 
courses  were  found  in  4,  Butler  University  having  apparently  dropped  this  course ; 
normal  courses  in  9;  philosophical,  in  4;  biblical  instruction,  in  6,  Hartsville  not 
reporting  any  theologi'»al  students;  while  French,  Grerman,  and  music  are  yery  gener- 
ally taught. —  (Catalogues.^ 

For  statistics  of  these  universities  and  colleges,  reference  is  mode  i-o  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCJnON  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Full  opportunity  is  given  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  12  of  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  reporting.  Statistics  of  the  institutions  for  women  alone  are  found 
in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix.  A  summary  thereof  may  also  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

>  Hanover  College  admits  women  for  the  first  time  in  1879-'80. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  reports  a  rapidly  increasing  enrolment,  64  students 
in  its  first  year,  1874-75,  and  203  in  ISTD-'SO.  The  university  has  3  departments :  (1) 
the  academy,  which  prepares  students  for  admission  to  the  college  of  general  science 
and  serves  as  a  school  of  review  to  those  who  cannot  extend  their  education  heyond ; 
(2)  the  college  of  general  science,  which  has  3  courses  of  study  occupying  3  years 
each,  with  a  fourth  optional.  These  courses  are  a  scientific  course,  aiming  to  offer  a 
thorough  scientific  education,  but  with  unusual  prominence  given  to  industrial  art ; 
an  agricultural  course,  giving  systematic  training  in  agriculture  and  horticulture ; 
and  a  mechanical  course,  which  adds  to  the  branches  of  study  in  the  scientific  course 
(Latin  and  German  excepted)  two  years'  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  hand 
and  machine  tools.  (3)  The  special  schools  are  those  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
opened  in  September,  1879,  and  occupying  3  years ;  of  mechanics,  requiring  2  years ; 
of  industrial  art,  including  2  courses  of  2  years  each,  the  one  in  industrial  desi^,  the  * 
other  in  mechanical  drawing ;  of  chemistry,  a  3  years'  course ;  and  of  natural  history, 
including  2  years'  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  and  geolo^.  Students  holding  the 
decree  of  a.  b.  or  B.  s.  can  complete  any  of  these  courses  m  2  years. — (Sixth  annual 
register.) 

Sixteen  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities  have  scientific  courses.  Indiana 
Asbury  instructs  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  military  science  and  tactics. 
Wabash  College  sends  some  of  its  students  out  on  geological  expeditions  annually 
under  the  care  of  a  professor. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  6  colleges  or  universities.  Bedford  College 
(Christian)  had  a  ministerial  course  similar  to  its  classical  course,  save  that  the 
higher  mathematics  were  replaced  by  the  Scriptures  during  the  junior  and  a  part  of 
the  sophomore  year.  Concordia  College  (Evangelical  Lutheran)  had  a  regular  theo- 
logical department,  with  a  3  years'  course  following  the  collegiate.  Butler  Univer- 
sity (Christian)  haa  a  school  of  biblical  literature  extending  through  2  years.  Union 
Christian  College  (Christian)  opened  a  theological  department  in  September,  1880. 
St.  Meinrad's  College  (Roman  (5atholic)  reports  a  3  years'  theological  course.  This 
college  reports  34  theological  students  in  187i>-'80.  In  the  biblical  department  of  In- 
diana Asbury  University,  theological  training  for  the  ministry  appears  to  be  given  to 
students  preparing  for  that  profession  throughout  the  collegiate  course. 

Legal  instniction  is  given  in  a  2  years'  course  at  Notre  Dame  University.  A  com- 
plete English  education  is  required  for  admission  and  a  classical  one  is  desired. — 
(Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

Medical  instruction  according  to  the  "regular"  standard  is  given  in  3  institutions 
in  this  State.  The  Medical  College  of  Evansville  requires  for  graduation  3  years  of 
study,  2  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  2  courses  of  practical  anatomy,  and  at 
least  one  in  practical  chemistry ;  the  Medical  College  of  Fort  Wayne,  3  years  of  study, 
2  courses  of  lectures  of  21  weeks  each,  dissections,  and  hospital  practice,  didactic  and 
clinical  examinations  (a  3  years'  graded  course  optional);  the  Medical  College  of 
Indiana,  Indianapolis,  3  years  of  study,  attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  of  20 
weeks  each,  a  thesis,  and  a  satisfactory  final  examination  in  all  branches. 

The  Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianapolis,  established  July  8, 
1879,  has  the  customary  course  of  3  years  of  study  under  a  preceptor  of  the  regular 
school,  with  2  years  of  required  attendance  on  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each ;  but 
oflers  and  recommends  a  3  years'  graded  course,  with  annual  examinations. — (Second 
annual  announcement.) 

A  new  institution,  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  was  organ- 
ized in  the  autumn  of  1880.  Whether  it  is  recognized  by  the  National  Eclectic  Me£cal 
Association  is  not  yet  known. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION.  - 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAE  AND  DUMB. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  which 
was  founded  in  1844,  reports  390  students  for  1879-'80.  The  mute  language,  English 
branches,  the  Scriptures,  history  (ancient  and  modem),  physiology,  chemistry,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  algebra  are  taught.    Shoemaking,  cabinet  makmg,  and 
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ehair  caning  are,  the  principal  employments.    There  were  present  in  December,  1880, 
321  Btadent«;  instractors,  19.— (Reports  and  American  AnnaJs  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BUKD. 

The  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  was  founded  in 
1847.  In  1879-'80  it  reports  127  pupils  enrolled,  22  of  these  new  pupils.  In  the  literary- 
department  there  are  live  divisions,  the  fifth  including  chemistry,  geology,  mental 
philosophy,  political  economy,  astronomy,  trigonometry,  and  international  law.  In 
the  musical  department  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  music,  voice  building, 
harmony,  and  on  the  piano  and  organ.  In  the  industrial  department,  beadwork, 
crocheting,  and  plain  sewing  are  taught  to  the  girls  and  broom  making  to  the  boys. 
A  tuning  class,  organized  during  the  year,  was  quite  successfuL  A  class  in  calisthenics 
was  also  formed  and  was  of  great  benefit. — (Report.) 

REFORMATORY  AND    INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  only  information  at  date  of  going  to  press  is  that  in  1878-'79  the  Indiana  House 
o/Befuge,  Plainfield  (established  in  1807),  received  107'new  inmates  and  21  returned 
ones,  making  511  at  the  close  of  the  year,  all  taught  half  of  each  day  in  4  schools  and 
trained  in  useful  industries  the  other  half;  and  that,  in  the  Indiana  Reformatory  Insti- 
tution for  Women  and  Girls ,  140  of  the  272  inmates  in  the  same  year  were  enrolled  in 
school  and  111  of  them  were  in  average  attendance  in  4  classes.  Housework,  laundry 
work,  knitting,  sewing,  and  seating  of  chairs  formed  part  of  the  instruction  out  of 
a  chool  hoars. —  (Reports. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  Indianapolis  December  28-30,  1880,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring 
president,  J.  T.  Merrill.  After  the  address  of  welcome  and  the  response  thereto,  the 
president  elect,  John  Cooper,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  association  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1854  to  the  present  time.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with  miscel- 
laneous business,  appointment  of  coiumittees,  Slc,  On  the  following;  day  papers  were 
read  on  "Analytical  reading,"  on  **  Lessons  from  the  life  of  Shelley,"  and  on  **  Educa- 
tional exhibits  at  international  expositions,"  in  which  the  most  graphic  presentation 
of  statistics  of  schools  and  school  work  and  uniformity  in  size  of  the  same  kinds  of 
articles  in  different  collections  were  considered  req^uisite;  these  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed. An  address  in  behalf  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Association,  rec- 
ommending a  text  book  for  use  in  schools,  and  '^  An  essay  to  define  and  encourage 
professional  education"  followed.  In  the  evening  an  address  by  Rev.  O.  C.  McCul- 
loch  on  the  **  Science  of  childhood"  was  listened  to  with  interest.  The  closing  day's 
Bessions  were  occupied  by  the  election  of  ofiQcers;  by  a  paper  on  '^The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  our  school  system  compared  with  that  of  Canada,"  wherein  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  have  text  books  chosen  by  the  State  boards  instead  of  by 
local  ones;  by  a  paper  on  "Anticipative  work  in  teaching,"  and  by  addresses  of  Gov- 
ernor A.  O.  Porter  and  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss.  State  superintendent  elect. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  in  a  paper  on  '^Reading  for  children,"  made  a  condensed 
statement  in  regard  to  the  lists  of  books  printed  in  his  annual  report.  **  Under  the 
surface"  exposed  many  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  working  of  schools  that 
present  a  fair  exterior.  The  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  read  a  pai>er 
on  "  Special  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  as 
to  the  organization  of  a  tri  State  educational  gathering  in  1881,  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan  to  take  part.  The  feasibility  of  a  mutual  benefit  association 
among  teachers  was  reported  upon,  but  it  was  not  considered  practicable  at  present. 
Resolutions  wero  adopted  as  to  securing  an  elementary  education  for  each  child  by 
compulsory  measures,  as  to  the  relieving  of  experienced  teachers  from  repeated 
examinations,  and  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  providing  national  aid  for 
education. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  February,  1881.) 

STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Indianapolis  June  22-23,  1880,  with  superintendents  ftom 
35  counties  present.  The  first  subject  for  consideration  was  "A  syllabus  of  work  for 
county  institutes"  which  was  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  this  body.  The  plan 
reported  was  discussed,  but  final  decision  was  deferred  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 
State  Superintendent  Smart  spoke  of  the  practical  unanimity  between  the  State  boanl 
and  county  superintendents,  and  referred  to  county  superinteudency  as  the  right  arm 
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of  the  school  system.  In  discussing  '^Uniformity  of  school  work  thronghout  the 
State,"  W.  E.  Bailey,  of  Marshall  County,  stated  that  each  localitjr  must  adapt  its 
work  to  suit  its  condition,  but  this  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  majority.  In  ^*  How  to 
secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance,"  the  revoking  of  licenses  to  teachers  whose 
schools  have  run  down  and  the  employment  of  good  teachers  would  produce  the 
desired  result,  said  Superintendent  Vigo.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  on  *  *  Grading 
teachers'  licenses,"  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  next  year  each  superintendent  should 
fix  his  own  scale.  The  next  subject  was  "  Diplomas  for  pupils  completing  the  course 
of  study  in  the  district  schools,"  discussed  by  J.  C.  Macpnerson,  of  Wayne.  These 
diplomas  are  given  after  an  examination  and  serve  as  stmiulus  to  good  work.  The 
general  plan  of  ^ving  the  diplomas  or  certificates  was  approved  by  oJl  taking  part  in 
the  discussion.  Many  persons  appointed  to  speak  failed  to  appear,  and  after  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  the  meeting  acyoumed. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  July,  1B80.) 

SOXTTHERN  INDIANA  TBACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annnal  session  of  this  body  was  held  at  Bloomington,  March  17-19, 1880. 
Remarks  were  made  bvMi^or  Dodds,  of  Bloomington,  by  Superintendent  Smart,  and 
by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Caldwell,  of  Seymour,  as  president  elect.  On  the  second 
day  the  "Duty  of  parents  to  the  Commonwealth,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
considered"  was  discussed  by  W.  R.  Halstead,  president  of  De  Pauw  College.  He 
spoke  of  the  obligation  to  malce  the  community  fit  for  the  child  to  live  in  and  to  make 
the  child  fit  to  bve  in  the  community.  **  The  parent  should  have  intelligence,  a 
knowledge  of  the  reliable  and  organized  laws  of  human  society.  Teach  the  children  the 
grand  problem  of  social  ethics  m>m  their  teens  till  their  twentieth  year,  and  the  result 
will  be  well  for  the  country."  The  subjects  of  **  Visual  teaching,"  "  Non-professional 
reading,"  ''Mathematical  teaching,"  and  **  How  may  the  high  school  be  strengthened 
and  built  up  in  ][K>pn1ar  favor  f  "  were  next  in  order.  Teachere,  it  was  urged,  must  make 
the  high  scnool  so  effectual  that  it  will  become  a  public  necessity.  An  evening  lecture, 
illustrated  by  a  calcium  light  stereopticon^  was  given.  The  third  day  was  devoted  to 
a  paper  on  ''How  may  the  pupils  of  our  district  schools  be  interested  in  standard  and 
current  literature?"  by  a  general  discussion  on  "The  educational  outlook,  or  the 
demand  for  more  practical  work ; "  by  reports  from  the  committee  on  the  nomination 
of  officers :"  by  a  paper  on  "  Should  tho  school  year  of  our  district  school  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  sessions?"  which  was  discussed  pro  and  con;  and  by  a  lecture  on 
"  Science,  the  experimenter  in  the  school  room,"  in  which  J.  P.  Patterson,  of  Wash- 
ington, Ohio,  stated  that  science  should  be  taught  even  in  the  district  schools,  as 
through  it  children  learn  to  observe  and  are  prepared  for  systematic  work  in  the 
future.  After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  &q,  ,  the  meeting  ac^ ourued. — (Indiana  School 
Journal,  April,  1880.) 

INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  December  26-27,  1880,  at  Indianapolis.  The  first  address, 
"  Liberal  education,"  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler  University,  made  various  sug- 
gestions as  to  training  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  so  as  to  give  sovranty  over  all 
things  knowable.  Committees  were  appointed ;  the  constitution  was  so  changed  as 
to  admit  into  the  discussions  such  distinguished  educators  present  as  were  awarded 
that  privilege  by  ballot.  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  read  a  paper  on 
''Science  in  our  colleges,"  which  was  discussed  by  others.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  of 
Asbury,  followed  with  *'The  beech  tree  in  history;"  and  Prof.  Catherine  Meml  I  dwelt 
on  "  The  exiles  of  Salzburg."  After  an  examination  into  the  financial  condition  of 
the  association,  an  address  oy  President  D.  W.  Fisher,  of  Hanover  College,  on  "  The 
lim  i  ts  of  science  "  was  next  listened  to.  Science  is  limited,  the  8i)eaker  said,  oy  the  num- 
ber and  range  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  and  by  certain  ultimate  truths. 
The  desi^  of  tho  paper  was  to  distinguish  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible 
and  to  direct  the  search  after  knowledge  into  regions  where  it  can  succeed.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  foregoing  paper  was  opened  by  Prof.  A.  McTa^gart  aud  continued  by 
other  gentlemen.  After  the  reading  of  reports  and  the  election  of  officers  the  meet- 
ing acyoumed. — (Addresses  and  proceedings.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

LEWIS  PRUGH. 

Professor  Prugh,  principal  of  Vincennes  University,  died  of  erysipelas  atVincennes. 
November  28,  1^.  He  was  bom  in  Summerfield,  Ohio,  March  5, 1840,  and  graduated 
from  Antioch  College  in  1861.  Taking  charge  of  the  university  in  1872,  he  filled  this 
position  with  great  honor.  As  au  educator,  he  had  few  superiors  in  the  State ;  as  a 
scholar,  few  peers.  He  was  remarkable  for  iiis  devotion  to  his  profession,  his  lo\ii)g 
spirit,  and  his  eminent  christian  character. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  December,  1880. ) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

Hoo.  Jobs  M.  Bloss,  Siate  tuperinUndent  qfpubUe  imtnictUm,  Indianapolii. 

rXerm,  Maroh  15, 1881,  to  March  15, 1883.] 

Preoeding  raperinteiideiits  in  the  deoenniftl  period  have  been  Hon.  Hilton  B.  Hopkins,  March  15, 
1870,  to  Angnst  16^  1874,  when  he  died  in  the  mioet  of  his  second  term ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Hopkins,  son  of  the 
deceased  saperintendent,  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  Aagost  20, 1874,  to  March  15  1875 ;  then  Hon.  Jamea 
H.  Smarts  tor  three  aaooeasiTe  terms,  extending  to  March  15, 188L 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


i87(Mn. 


1871-TO. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


popuulhon  and  attendakos, 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  schools. .... 
Per  cent,  enrolled  on  school 

population. 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent,    of  attendance  on 

enrolment. 
Number   attending   private 

schools. 

SCHOOL     DISTRICTS    AND 
SCHOOLS. 


District  townships..— 

Independent  districts 

Subdistricts 

Public  graded  schools 

Ungraded  schools 

School-houses  of  brick  or  stone. 
Whole  number    of   school- 
houses. 
Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

Value  of  school-houses 

Number  of  private  schools.... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women   teaching    in   public 

schools. 
Wholo  number  of  teachers .... 
Average  monthlv  pay  of  men.. 
Average     monthly     pay     of 

women. 
Teachers  in  private  schools.... 
Teachers'  institutes  held 


460,029 

341,938 

74.23 

211, 5es 
61.87 

2,031 


1,260 
344 

7,716 
289 

7,823 
847 

7,598 


475,499 

340,789 

71.66 

214,905 
63.06 

6,163 


1,317 

400 
8,438 

403 
8,156 

883 
8,253 


491,344 
347,572 

70.  ra 

204,204 
58.75 

12,132 


1,266 
1,270 

7,814 
419 

8,397 
894 

8,856 


506,385 

367,095 

72.49 

215,656 
58.75 

15,089 


1,195 
2,026 
7,316 

375 
8,797 

917 
9,228 


533,571 

384,012 

71.97 

225,415 
58.69 

13,350 


1,134 
2,536 
7,062 

407 
9,203 

909 
9,528 


130      130      130 
t6, 868, 910  $7, 495, 926,^,  164, 325 18, 
125       78      121 


5,483 

8,587 

14,070 

t36  00 

27  80 


INCOBfE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total    receipts    for     public 

schools. 
Total  expenditures 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund . . . . 


78 

13,256,304 
3,269,190 

13,191,483 


5,901 
9,320 

15,221 

(36  00 

28  66 

246 
85 


134  136 

8,232,93518,617,956 

131 


6,091 
10,193 

16,284 

(36  28 

27  68 

364 

84 


6,273 
10,729 

17,002 

|35  95 

27  67 

522 
92 


6,500 
11,645 

18,145 

$36  68 
28  34 

459 
97 


$4, 242, 979  $4, 519, 689  $4, 827, 288  $5, 035, 4S|6 


4,065,666 


4,229,454 


$3,294,743 


4,443,482 


4,605,749 


13,363,961 
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TICS  OF  IOWA— ISTO-'Tl  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-7a 

187&-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

553,920 

398,825 

72.00 

567,859 

421,163 

74.16 

575.474 

428,362 

74.43 

577,353 

431,317 

74.70 

686,556 

426,057 

72.64 

I. 
D. 
D. 

9,203 

5,260 

2.06 

I.  125,927 
I.  84, 119 
D.    1.59 

229,315 
57.49 

251,372 
59.66 

256.913 
69.97 

264.702 
61.37 

259,836 
60.98 

D. 
D. 

4,866 
0.39 

I.  48,274 
D.    0.89 

12,856 

12,383 

12,265 

13,698 

12,724 

D. 

974 

L   10,693 

1,099 

2,933 

7,017 

inn 

1,066 
3,138 
7,015 

476 
9,948 

928 
10,296 

1,119 

3,117 

7,266 

483 

10,218 

894 

10,666 

1.140 

3,139 

7,543 

494 

10,467 

936 

10,791 

1.162 
3,192 

7,668 

I. 
I. 
I. 

22 
53 
125 


D.  98 
L  2,848 
D.     48 

9,454 

915 

9,908 

10,500 

927 

11,037 

I. 
D. 
L 

13:^ 

9 

246 

i.  "  2,767 
L  80 
I.    3,439 

136 

(9,375,833 

126 

145 

(9,044,973 

127 

146 

(9,161,701 

136 

147 

(9,066,145 
164 

148 

(9,243,243 

129 

I. 
I. 
D. 

1 

(177,098 

25 

I.  18 
1.(2,374,333 
1.       4 

6,830 
12,222 

7,348 
12,518 

7,561 
13,023 

7,5r3 
13,579 

7,254 
14,344 

D. 
I. 

219 
765 

L  1.771 
I.    5,757 

19.052 

$37  27 

28  09 

19,866 

|34  88 

28  69 

2.058 

(:»98 
27  84 

21,057 

(31  71 

26  40 

21.598 

(31  16 

26  28 

I. 
D. 
D. 

541 

(0  55 
12 

I.    7,528 

D.  (4  84 
D.    1  52 

463 

471 
99 

435 
99 

493 
99 

474 
99 

D. 

19 

96 

I.      21 

$5,387,524 

(5,349,029 

(4,840,856 

(5,283,040 

(5,254,268 

D. 

(28,772 

1.(1,997,964 

4,957,774 

5,197,428 

5,103,399 

6,051,478 

4,921,249 

D. 

130,229 

I.  1,652,059 

(3,462,000 

(3,484,411 

(3,484,411 

(292,928 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  saperintendent  of  public  instractiony  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years,  a 
board  of  regents  for  the  State  University,  and  a  board  of  directors  for  the  State  nor- 
mal school,  both  elected  by  the  legislature,  have  general  charge  of  the  edacational 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  local  officers  are  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the 
people  for  2  years ;  township,  district,  and  subdistrict  boards  of  school  directors,  idso 
elected  by  the  people ;  and  boards  of  6  high  school  trustees  for  county  high  school 
districts  (where  such  exist),  appointed  by  county  boards  of  supervisors  for  3  years, 
the  county  superintendent  being  ex  officio  president.  Township  district  boards  are 
formed  from  liiose  of  subdistricts  and  comprise  3  or  more  members,  the  number  being 
dependent  on  that  of  the  subdistricts  included.  Independent  district  boards  number 
3  or  6  members,  according  to  the  population  of  the  district. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  8TSTE1C. 

The  system  of  education  provided  by  the  State  comprises  district,  graded,  and  high 
schools,  a  normal  school,  normal  institutes,  a  State  university,  reform  schools,  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, the  last  established  in  1876.  The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  persons  of 
school  age  residing  in  the  districts.  One  or  more  must  be  taught  in  each  subdistrict 
for  at  least  120  days  in  the  year.  They  are  to  be  closed  duriug  the  sessions  of  the 
teachers'  institutes,  which  must  be  held  annually  in  each  county ;  and  all  teachers 
and  persons  desiring  teachers'  certificates  are  required  to  attend  the  institutes. 
Teachers  cannot  legally  be  employed  in  public  schools  without  having  received  a 
certificate  of  qualification.  They  must  keep  a  daily  register  and  make  report  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  the  board ;  the  secretary  must  report  the  statistics  therein  to  the 
county  superintendent  annually  and  he  to  the  State  superintendent.  In  the  case  of 
county  superintendents,  the  law  imposes  $50  fine  for  failure  to  report,  and  also  what- 
ever  damages  may  be  caused  by  the  neglect.  The  Bible  is  not  to  be  excluded  from 
any  school,  nor  are  pupils  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  parents  or 
guardians. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  income  of  a  State  school  fund,  by  a  county  tax 
of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  3  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  by  district  taxes,  of  which 
that  for  school-houses  is  limited  to  10  mills  on  the  dollar ;  that  for  contingent  fund 
was  in  1872  limited  to  $5  a  scholar  and  that  for  teachers'  fund  to  $15.  Each  district 
is,  however,  allowed  to  raise  $75  for  its  contingent  fuud  and  $270  for  its  teachers'  fund, 
the  latter  including  the  semiannual  apportionment  from  county  and  State  funds.  In 
1872  it  was  made  unlawful  to  use  pubbc  money  for  institutions  under  sectarian  con- 
trol. Changes  in  text  books  of  tener  than  once  in  3  years  were  prohibited  and  it  was 
provided  that  teachers'  certificates  should  not  be  revoked  till  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
lUj^  had  been  granted.  The  same  law  authorized  the  formation  of  independent  dis- 
tricts from  the  subdistricts  of  a  township  whenever  desired  by  a  miyority  of  the  elec- 
tors. In  1876  provision  was  made  for  the  substitution  of  the  township  s.vstem  for  that 
of  independent  districts  at  the  will  of  a  majority  of  voters  in  the  civil  township.  In 
the  same  year  women  were  made  eligible  to  any  school  office  in  the  State. — (School 
laws,  1872-1876,  1880.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  youth  of  school  age  in  the  State  increased  during  1879-^80  by  9,103;  but  the 
number  of  pupils  in  public  schools  fell  off  5,260,  the  average  attendance  4,866,  and  the 
number  attending  private  schools  974.  The  percentage  of  public  school  enrolment  on 
school  population  was  2.06  less,  and  that  oi  average  attendance  on  enrolmient  0.39 
less.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  public  school-houses,  also  in 
the  number  of  public  schools  taught  and  of  teachers  in  them,  while  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  the  latter  slightly  decreased  and  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

R^UMA  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

During  the  10  years  ending  1879-'80  the  school  population  increased  by  125,827,  the 
public  school  enrolment  by  84,119,  and  the  average  attendance  by  48,274 ;  the  propor- 
tion of  enrolment  to  population  and  of  average  attendance  to  enrolment  was,  how- 
ever, slightly  less.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public  school-houses, 
teachers,  and  schools  taught ;  also,  in  the  money  received  and  expended  on  them  and 
in  the  average  length  of  term.  The  pay  of  teachers,  which  slightly  increased  during 
the  first  half  of  the  decennial  period,  has  been  gradually  decreasing  since  1875-^6, 
the  average  monthly  wages  of  men  being  $4.84  less  in  1879-'80  than  it  was  10  years 
previous  and  that  of  women  $1.52  less. 
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KINDERQARTEX. 

One  of  these  means  of  early  training  was  established  at  Des  Moines  in  187G ;  another, 
at  Cedar  Bapids  in  1877 ;  a  third,  at  Boone  at  a  date  that  does  not  yet  appear.  For 
statist ics  of  such  as  report  for  1879-^80,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix :  for  a  summary 
ot  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  directors  of  6  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  have  the  man- 
agement of  public  schools,  except  in  those  cities  which  nave  special  cnarters.  Nearly 
^  the  larger  cities  have  superintendents,  appointed  by  the  boards. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

Yoath  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Averase 
daUy  at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Bnrlinffton 

10,450 
10.104 
0,052 
18,050 
21,834 
22,254 

Cedar  Kapids 

8,181 
8,200 
6,6tt2 
0.245 
8,476 

2,080 
1,740 
1,807 
4,407 
8,686 
1,310 
2,468 
1.6U0 
2,322 

1,524 

37 
28 
84 
84 
71 

$36,628 
21, 451 
41,461 
85,000 
48,662 

Clinton 

Council  Blnffii  .............. 

.,.,. 

1.825 
8.382 
2,555 
1,074 
1,866 

Davenport....... ••••• 

Dabnqoe.. ........  .......... 

Iowa  City 

Keoknka ................... 

12,117 
0,004 
15,000 

4,006 
2,500 
8,570 

50 
26 
41 

84,700 

Ottomwa 

Weet  Dos  Moines..... 

55,271 

aStatistica  of  1878. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Cedar  Baj^j  from  a  statement  of  President  Bnrton,  appears  to  have  began  the 
grading  of  its  schools  in  1856;  but  it  was  not  till  1867  that  a  definite  course  of  study 
was  prepared,  nor  till  1870  that  a  superintendent  seems  to  have  been  engaged.  In 
1879-'80  the  superintendent  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  citv  board  of  education, 
the  principals  of  each  school  acting  as  local  snperintendentsof  their  respective  schools 
under  his  direction.  The  schools  were  8  in  number ;  the  classes  graded  as  primary, 
grammar,  and  high,  each  of  these  divisions  having  4  grades,  making  the  full  course  12 
years.  Buildings,  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus  were  valued  at  $%,800 :  the  studies 
were  well  arranged,  and  the  superintentlent  endeavored  to  have  the  work  done  well, 
80  as  to  promote  habits  of  thoroughness  in  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Monthly  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  class  exercises  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  course,  as  well  as  with  work  in  model  schools,  for  which  special  prep- 
aration had  been  previously  made. — (Report,  l879-*80.) 

Clinton  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  taught  in  26  rooms  by  28  teachers, 
all  women,  whose  pay  ranged  from  $50  to  $70  a  month.  There  was  a  superintendent, 
who  received  $1,6U0  a  year.  The  high  school  had  70  pupils  enrolled,  63  in  average 
attendance,  and  graduated  a  class  of  2  boys  and  10  girls  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
Pupils  attending  private  or  parochial  schools  (estimated),  350. — (Return  and  Iowa 
Normal  Monthly.) 

Cottnct/  Bluffs  reports  primary  schools,  taught  in  25  rooms,  grammar  in  5,  and  a  high 
school  in  1  room  for  study  with  3  for  recitatiou.  Teachers  in  the  high  school  (all  men), 
3;  attendance  not  given.  A  class  of  9  graduated  in  1880.  There  was  a  city  super- 
intendent at  $1,600  a  year.  Estimated  attendance  in  private  schools,  200. — (Return 
and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

The  Davenport  public  school  system  comprises  primary,  jprammar.  high,  normal,  and 
evening  schools.  The  high  school,  with  82  boys  and  135  girls  enrolled,  was  taught  by 
1  principal  at  $1,500  a  year  and  4  assistants  at  $1,100  (the  latter  being  women),  and 
graduated  11  pupils.  There  was  a  city  superintendent  at  $1,800  a  year  and  a  special 
teacher  of  drawing  at  $1 ,000.  The  evening  schools  had  217  enrolled  and  106  in  average 
attendance. — (Return,  report,  and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

Dubuque  repoTta  primal^ f  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  last  with  175 
pupils  enrolled  and  128  in  average  attendance,  under  6  teachers  (3  men  and  3  women) : 
6  lM>ys  and  12  girls  were  in  the  graduating  class ;  the  principal  of  the  school  received 
$1,8U0  a  year.    There  was  a  special  teacher  of  (German,  ^  but  no  city  superintendent. 

*  In  all,  4  teachers  of  O^rman  were  employed ;  for,  although  German  is  not  in  the  regular  course,  it  is 
taught  as  an  optional  study  to  pupils  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  grades,  both  included,  four  days 
in  the  week,  after  school  hours.— (Report.) 
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The  high  school  offers  3  courses,  a  classical,  Latin-scientific,  and  business,  the  last 
covering  2  years,  the  others  4.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
1,750. — (Return  and  circular.) 

The  MusoaUne  public  schools  comprise  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  hi^h 
crades.  The  high  school  is  provided  with  good  convenient  rooms  and  apparatus  tor 
illustration  in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  and  natural  history.  There  are 
2  courses,  one  of  3  years  and  one  of  4. — (Circular.) 

Ottumwa  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  taught  in  24  rooms  by  26 
women,  who  were  paid  from  $35  a  month,  as  assistants  in  primary  schools,  to  $1,000 
a  year,  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  There  was  a  special  teacher  of  music  at  $G00 
a  year ;  also,  a  city  superintendent,  whose  maximum  annual  salary  was  $l,bOO.  The 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  ana  parochial  schools  was  150. — (Return.) 

West  De8  Moines  had  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  last  with  3  teachers, 
1  man  and  2  women,  and  100  pupils,  of  whom  75  were  girls.  There  was  a  city  super- 
intendent at  $1,500  a  year.  Enrolled  in  private  schools,  600.  The  report  shows  that 
34.4  of  all  the  enrolled  pupils  in  the  pubhc  schools  were  in  the  first  grade  and  74.H  in 
the  4  primary  grades,  indicating  the  importance  of  the  work  done  in  the  lower  grades. 
As  one  means  of  keeping  pupils  longer  in  the  schools,  semiannual  promotions  were 
tried  during  the  year.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  but  so  many  pupils  went  up  to  the 
high  school  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  provide  for  them. — (Report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  NORBfAL  SCHOOL  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Iowa  State  Normal  Schooly  Cedar  Palls,  presents  3  courses  of  study,  arrani^ed 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  advanced  educators,  the  cardinal  features  being 
thorough  scholarship  and  professional  training.  The  elementary  or  lowest  course 
covers  2  years  and  tits  for  teaching  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school:  the  didac- 
tic course  extends  over  3  years  and  fits  for  teaching  in  high  schools;  and  the  scien- 
tific, of  4  years,  qualifies  for  the  offices  of  school  superintendent  and  principal  in  high 
schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  course 
must  pass  an  examination  which  shows  them  to  be  qualified  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
of  the  lowest  grade ;  if  boys,  they  must  be  over  17 ;  it  girls,  oyer  16.  Tuition  is  firee  to 
such  as  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  buildings  have  the  modern  improvements  and  accommodate  100  students  as 
boarders.  There  were  337  attending  in  1879-'80,  210  women  and  127  men,  289  being 
in  the  first  year's  work ;  40  in  the  second,  of  whom  33  were  women ;  8  in  the  third,  4 
men  and  4  women ;  and  only  2  in  the  fourth,  both  women. — (Catalogue  for  1879-'80 
and  i*etum.) 

The  course  in  dAdadics  at  the  State  University,  Iowa  City,  is  desic^ied  to  prepare 
teachers  for  advanced  schools.  The  need  for  such  a  course  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  graduates  of  the  collegiate  department  during  the  last  10  or  12  years 
have  engaged  in  teaching,  and  that  more  than  30  hold  principalships  and  superintend- 
encies  in  the  public  schools.  Collegiate  seniors  who  intend  to  become  teachers  and 
special  students  who  may  be  qualified  to  be  classed  with  them  are  expected  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  means  of  professional  training.  The  exercises  include  text  book 
recitations,  readings  from  standard  works  on  education  and  discussions  of  them ;  obser- 
vations in  public  school ;  examination  of  text  books  in  use,  with  lectures  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  the  history,  sybtems,  and  methods  of  e<^ucation ;  the  organizing, 
grading,  and  governing  of  schools,  and  the  duties  of  principals  and  superintendents. 
On  completion  of  the  course  a  certified  testimonial  of  qualification  to  teach  is  given, 
in  addition  to  the  collocate  degree :  and,  after  two  years  of  successftQ  teaching,  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics. —  ((Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Eastern  lotaa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  besides  scientifio  and  business  depart- 
ments, offers  2  normal  courses,  an  elementary  of  2  years  beyond  the  preparatory 
and  an  advanced  course  of  4  years,  the  elementary  being  equivalent  to  a  good  aca- 
demic, the  advanced  to  a  full  collegiate  course.  There  is  a  model  school  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  During  1879-'80,  100  students  were  enroUed  (60 
men  and  40  women).  A  normal  institute  of  4  weeks  is  held  in  connection  with  the 
school,  beginning  March  17,  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  county 
superintendents' spring  examinations. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Southern  Iowa  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institutef  Bloomfield,  presents 
normal,  scientific,  classical,  musical,  and  commercial  departments.  The  normal,  in 
its  course  of  1  year,  aims  to  give  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  common 
school  branches,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
tejiching.  The  scientific  department  of  2  years  and  the  classical  of  1  are  intended  to 
supplement  the  normal  for  those  who  desire  a  more  thorough  education.    There  were 
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200  normal  students  attending  daring  ISTd-'TO,  of  whom  97  were  men  and  103  women. 
(Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Iowa  CUy  Academy  opened  in  1878  a  normal  department  with  a  4  years'  course. 
It  had  60  students  in  1879-^80, 20  men  and  40  women.—  (Ketum.) 

The  Teackert^  Semnary,  of  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  Iowa  and  other  States, 
Waverly,  also  organized  in  1878,  presents  a  3  years'  course  and  had  12  students  in 
1879-'80,  all  of  them  men. — (Return.) 

WkiUier  College  and  Normal  InsiUutey  Salem,  had  78  students,  36  men  and  42  women, 
attending  its  3  years'  normal  course  in  1879-'80. — (Return.) 

There  are  normal  departments  or  teachers'  courses  of  1,  2,  or  4  years  in  connection 
with  Amity,  Parsons,  Cornell,  Oskaloosa,  Peun,  Whittier.  and  Tabor  Colleges,  the 
Iowa  Wesley  an  University,  and  the  Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Two  normal  schools  additional  to  the  above  are  mentioned  in  the  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly  for  September,  1879,  Moulton  Normal  School  and  a  new  normal  at  Dexter, 
but  no  information  respecting  them  is  given. 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  1879-'80  normal  institutes  were  held  as  the  law  requires  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  State.  In  26  counties  the  session  lasted  4  weeks,  in  36  counties  3  weeks,  in  33 
counties  2  weeks,  in  2  counties  6  weeks,  and  in  1  county  9  weeks.  There  was  a  total 
attendance  of  12,073  teachers,  2,847  men  and  9,226  women. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  says  the  general  report  from  the 
institutes  was  favorable.  In  Decatur  County  the  discussions  aroused  great  interest  in 
the  philosophy  of  education,  and  the  teachers  present  determined  to  make  the  science 
of  mind  a  careful  study.  The  institute  of  Delaware  County  adopted  a  course  of  study 
for  ungraded  schools ;  it  was  also  voted  to  hold  teachers'  associations  in  every  town  in 
the  county  and  to  conduct  educational  colunms  in  at  least  two  of  the  county  papers. 
(State  report  and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Two  educational  monthlies  in  this  State  give  important  aid  to  teachers  and  school 
officers,  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  published  at  Dubuque,  which  is  the  official  jour- 
nal of  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  Central  School  Journal,  published  at  Keo- 
kuk, under  the  auspices  of  the  county  superiutendents  of  Southeastern  Iowa. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  raOH  SCHOOLS. 

Full  statistics  of  public  high  schools  in  this  State  are  wanting.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever,  that  such  schools  form  a  part  of  the  system  in  all  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  former  have  been  noticed  under  City  School  Systems ; 
and  that  high  schools  are  sustained  in  at  least  21  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
appears  from  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  for  June  and  July,  1880,  which  gave  notices  of 
their  commencements.  The  graduating  classes,  in  all,  numbered  182  students.  In  19 
of  them  which  report  the  number  of  each  sex  graduated,  there  were  139,  of  whom  42 
were  boys  and  97  girls. 

Guthrie  County  High  School,  Panora  (included  in  the  above  summary  of  21  cities), 
opened  in  1874,  is  the  only  county  high  school  yet  established  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  1870  permitting  the  people  of  any  country  to  establish  a  county  high  school  and 
vote  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  county  for  its  support.  A  school  building  worth 
^10,000  was  erected  in  1874  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  county,  and  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  a  special  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill.  The 
school  prepares  for  college,  for  teaching,  and  for  businbss.  It  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  the  standard  of  schools  and  of  teachers 
having  noticeably  improved  since  its  establishment. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

For  an  account  of  tne  high  school  oratorical  contest  of  1880,  see  Educational  Con- 
ventions and  Associations,  following. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sunmiarles 
of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  state  Univenity  of  Iowa,  organized  in  1857,  has  a  collegiate,  a  legal,  and  2  medi- 
cal departments,  one  regular  and  one  homoeopathic.  The  collegiate  embraces  clas- 
■ical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  engineering  courses,  all  of  4  years.    No  prepara- 
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tory  work  is  done,  the  pablio  hieb  schools  being  chiefly  depended  on  for  this.  Orad- 
nates  of  the  high  schools,  as  well  as  of  academies  and  private  schools,  are  admitted  to 
the  nniversity  without  examination  whenever  the  faculty  is  satisfied  that  the  prepara- 
tory work  is  thoroughly  done  by  such  schools.  The  total  number  of  students  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  in  1879-^80  was  557 ;  of  these,  246  belonged  to  the  col- 
legiate, 1  being  a  resident  graduate,  2  special  students,  and  the  others  in  the  4  regular 
classes. 

Besides  the  8tat«  University,  there  were  19  colleges  in  1879-'80  for  young  men  or  for 
both  sexes,  not  including  Algona  College,  then  suspended,  or  Burlington  University, 
which  had  not  advanced  beyond  its  preparatory  stage.  All  the  19  had  preparatory 
courses  covering  generally  2  years,  only  Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Parsons  College, 
Fairfield,  and  Humboldt  College,  Humboldt,  having  3  years.  The  preparatory  course 
of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  embraced  only  elementary  English  studies.  All, 
except  this  and  Whittier  College,  Salem,  appear  to  have  bad  classical  collegiate 
courses  of  4  years;  while  15  had  also  scientific  courses  of  3  or  4  years;  5  offered  ladies' 
courses  and  select  English  or  literary  courses  of  like  length ;  1  other,  an  English 
course  of  2  years;  2,  courses  in  English  of  indefinite  extent.  Six  had  commercial  or 
business  courses ;  13,  arrangements  for  instruction  in  music ;  4,  some  provision  for  train- 
ing in  drawing  and  painting  also ;  5  provided  instruction  in  theology ;  2,  in  law,  and 
1,  some  training  in  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

For  the  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix^  for  a  summary  of  their 
statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  the  colleges  above  mentioned  admit  young  women  to  their  privileges  in  common 
with  young  men,  except  Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Norwegian  Luther  College, 
Dccorah,  and  St.  Joseph's  Colle^e^  Dubuque,  the  principal  object  of  these  three  being 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Besides  those  admitting  young  women,  there 
are  4  intended  especially  for  their  higher  training,  for  statistics  of  which,  see  Table 
Vin  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  chief  institution  for  scientific  instruction  is  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames, 
established  by  State  law  in  1858  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  higher  education  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes.  It  afterward  received  the  State's  share  of  the  congressional  endow- 
ment for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  courses  of  study  are  dis- 
tinguished as  general  and  technical ;  the  first,  embracing  the  sciences  related  to  the 
industries,  aims  to  give  a  liberal  culture  in  those  branches  which  underlie  them  with- 
out regard  to  any  special  pursuit ;  the  technical  courses,  while  giving  a  broad  and 
liberal  cultui'e,  direct  it  toward  some  particular  pursuit  or  profession.  Those  which 
have  been  full^'  established  are  courses  in  agriculture,  in  mechanical  engineering,  in 
civil  engineering,  and  in  veterinary  science,  the  first  3  courses  covering  4  years,  the 
last,  2  years.  The  course  in  sciences  related  to  the  industries  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  both  sexes  by  the  arrangement  of  practical  work  in  domestic  economy  for 
the  young  women,  and  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  &c.,  for  the  men.  There  were  263 
student*  in  1880,  viz :  241  undergraduates,  of  whom  53  were  women ;  7  resident  grad- 
uates, 1  of  them  being  a  woman ;  9  men  in  the  veterinary  school,  and  6  special  students, 
all  but  one  of  the  latter  being  women. — (Catalogue,  1880.) 

Tlie  School  of  Science  of  the  State  Univerriljf,  besides  a  general  science  course  of  4  years, 
offers  a  course  of  equal  length  in  civil  engineering,  including  drawing,  surveying, 
and  mechanics,  pure  and  applied.    Military  science  and  tactics  are  also  taught. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  also  presents  a  4  years'  course  in  civil  engineering,  be- 
sides a  gener^  scientific  course ;  and  13  other  colleges  and  universities  have  courses 
in  general  science. — (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  is  taught  in  3  years'  courses  (meant  to  follow  collegiate  courses)  in  the 
theological  department  of  Griswold  College,  Davenport  (Protestant  Episcopal);  in  the 
German  College  school  of  theology,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  in  the  Bible  department  of 
Oskaloosa  College  (Christian),  the  first  reporting  9  students  in  1879-'80,  the  second  13, 
the  third  10.  Some  provision  is  also  made  for  theological  study  in  connection  with 
the  college  course  at  the  Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella  (Baptist),  which  has  ar- 
ranged a  partial  course  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  a^^e  or  other  circumstances  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  a  foil  one,  and  at  Wesleyan  University.  Mt.  Pleasant  (Metho- 
dist Episcopal),  the  latter  closely  connected  in  instruction  with  Gorman  College.    The 
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eatalogiMs  of  these  two  eolleges  do  not,  liowerer,  show  that  there  were  any  stadents 
of  theology  therein  dniinK  Ic^^^*^  beyond  those  already  mentioned  in  the  Geiman 
CoU^e  connected  with  \l  eeleyan  Univeraity. 

For  statisticB  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
sommary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Instnction  in  Imm  is  given  in  the  Iowa  College  of  Law,  Dee  Moines,  which  is  a 
department  of  Simpson  Centenaiy  College,  at  Indianola,  and  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Iowa  State  Umversity.  The  course  of  stady  in  each  covers  only  one  ^ear,  bat  in 
the  State  University  an  optional  advanced  coarse  of  an  additional  year  is  provided. 
Daring  l879-'d0  the  latter  school  numbered  139  students,  of  whom  VM  were  in  the 
nndergtadnate  eonrse  and  5  in  the  advanced.  The  lowaCollege  of  Law  had  50  students 
and  14  graduates. 

A  law  coune  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univeraity,  bnt 
no  particulars  regarding  it  are  given  in  the  catalogue  and  it  does  not  appear  whether 
there  are  any  students  in  it. 

Medical  training  is  given  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk,  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  State  University,  and  in  the  homoeopathic  medical  depart- 
ment of  that  institution. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  chartered  in  1849,  requiring  for  graduation 
3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  promises  to  indorse  any 
movement  towards  lengthening  the  course;  and  to  that  end  has  established  a  o 
years'  graded  course  of  study,  which,  in  lt^79-'{^,  was  still  optional.  The  students 
that  year  numbered  266,  of  whom  116  were  graduated. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  regular  medical  department  of  the  State  University  was  opened  in  1870,  the 
homceopMiio  in  1877.  Both  admit  women  on  equal  terms  with  meu ;  both  require 
an  admission  examination  in  English  branches  from  applicants  not  graduates  of  a 
college,  high  school,  or  academy;  and  both  offer  8  courses  of  study,  the  regular 
school  of  3  years,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  and  the  homccopathio  school  a  3 
years'  graded  course.  Students  may  choose  between  these,  but  the  faculty  specially 
advise  the  graded  course.  It  was  taken  by  47  of  the  127  students  in  the  ''regular^ 
medical  department  and  by  7  out  of  39  in  the  homoeopathic. —  (Catalogue  of  State 
University,  1879-'80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTEUCTION.i 

EDUCATION  OF  THK  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  Bluffs,  organized  by  the  State 
in  1855,  is  open  free  of  charge  to  all  proper  subjects  between  10  and  25,  aud  thoy  ore 
entitled  to  remain  7  years.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught,  with  articula- 
tion, and  also  such  employments  as. shoe  and  broom  making,  cabinet  work,  farming, 
and  carpentry  for  boys,  with  dress  making  and  domestic  work  for  girls.  Boys  also 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm.  There  were  198  pupils  in  December,  18d0,  of 
whom  81  were  ^irls.  A  new  building,  to  cost  |I25,000,  hod  been  provided  for  by  the 
legislature.  It  is  believed  that  not  one-half  of  the  deaf-mute  school  population  of  the 
State  has  at  any  time  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  that  a  compulsory  law 
would  bring  in  as  many  as  400  pupils,  and  that  their  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  a 
removal  of  the  limit  of  age,  7  years  being  too  short. — (Catalogue.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Iowa  CoUe^  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  founded  by  the  State  in  1853,  has  since 
then  given  instruction  to  409  pupils.  Besides  the  literary  department,  in  which  the 
common  English  branches  are  taught,  there  are  musical  and  industrial  departments. 
Instruction  w  given  in  vocal  music  and  in  the  use  of  the  organ,  piano,  violin,  guitar, 
and  other  instruments.  Broom  and  mattress  making  and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs 
are  taught  boys,  while  girls  learn  beadwork,  sewing,  and  basket  making.  There  were 
89  pupUs  September  30,  1879. 

A  law  passed  in  1872  provides  that  district  secretaries  and  county  superintendents 
shall  annually  report  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  the  State,  but  the 
president  of  the  college  for  the  blind  considers  the  information  thus  furnished  very 
unsatisfactory.  He  says  that  the  census  shows  many  more  blind  in  the  State  than  are 
returned  by  county  superintendents. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

TRAININQ  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  1876  the  State  ojiened  an  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Olenwood.  They 
axe  taught  the  elementary  English  branches  and  the  simpler  Kindergarten  methoils, 
special  attention  being  bestowed  on  their  physical  health  and  development.  There 
were  144  pupils  in  1879,  of  whom  98  were  boys  and  46  girls. — (Return.) 

>  This  being  a  State  In  which  biennial  reports  are  made,  and  the  last  hayins  been  for  1878  and  1870, 
the  only  stattetiea  of  (he  following  apodal  achools  available  inmost  cases  at  the  time  of  going  to  preaa 
are  those  lor  the  latter  year. 
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BXFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  Iowa  Be/arm  Sehool,  fbr  boys,  Eldorado,  eetoblished  by  the  State  in  1866,  has 
since  bad  772  boys  under  training.  SeTenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  are 
known  to  have  become  orderly  and  nsefal  members  of  society.  Boys  admitted  must 
be  of  sound  mind  and  body  and  5  to  16  years  old.  They  are  taught  the  common 
English  branches  during  4  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  4  more  are  employed  in  shoemak- 
ing,  tailoring,  and  farming,  the  farm  comprising  700  acres.  The  main  building  was 
unfinished  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  The  3  family  buildings  in  use  were  designed 
to  accommodate  50  pupils  each,  but  are  oYererowded,  the  total  number  of  boys  being 
204. — (Report  and  return.) 

The  girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  State  Reform  School  (removed  fixmi  Mt.  Pleasant 
to  Mitchellville  in  January,  1880)  was  formallyopened  at  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1873,  since 
when,  up  to  November,  1879,  there  had  been  122  girls  in  the  institution.  They  receive 
4  hours'  instruction  daily  in  school  studies  and  4  in  household  work,  the  aim  being 
to  fit  them  for  self  support.  The  school  room  is  made  attractive  and  study  pleasant. 
It  is  x)08itively  known  that  as  many  as  70  percent,  of  those  committed  are  permanently 
reformed.— (Catalogue,  1880,  and  return.) 

ABT  msTBUcnoN. 

A  conservatory  of  art  was  opened  in  February.  1879,  at  Burlington,  in  which  is 
taught  everything  that  comes  under  the  head  or  drawing  and  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed to  offer  instruction  to  all  in  the  highest  branches  of  art  as  well  as  the  simplest, 
and  it  is  held  that  all  can  loam  who  desire  to  do  so. — (Circular.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

8TATB  TKACIIER8'  ASSOCIATION. 

The^  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Des 
Moines,  December  28-31,  1880,  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  the  attendance 
being  larger  than  at  any  previous  session.  After  the  address  of  welcome,  by  Mr.  C 
A.  Dudley,  of  Des  Moines,  and  response  by  Superintendent  Saunderson,  of  Burlington, 
the  association  listened  to  an  aduress  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Frisbee,  on  ''The  teacher  as  an 
ally  of  good  government."  Dr.  E.  Poppe,  of  Burlington,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The 
ri^ht  uses  of  text  books;"  Superintendent  Sabin,  one  on  ''The  Quiucy  methods,"  and 
Miss  S.  Blackburn,  superintendent  of  Benton  County  schools,  one  on  "The  wants  of 
the  country  schools."  President  Sauuderson's  inaugural  address  followed,  in  which 
he  discussed  the  relation  of  the  State  Teachers'  As^iation  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  State,  expressing  the  belief  that  the  time  had  come  for  more  active  work  on 
the  port  of  the  asspciation.  A  committee  designated  to  consider  it  advised  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  committee  of  counsel  to  work  in  concert  with  the  State 
superintendent  for  the  advancement  of  educational  interests  in  the  State.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  consisted  of  President  Piokord,  of  the  State  University,  on  public 
instruction ;  President  King,  of  Cornell  Collej^e,  on  private  schools  and  college ;  Pro- 
fessor Bessey,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  on  industrial  education ;  Professor  Bartlett, 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  normal  schools ;  Superintendent  Frost,  of  Cass  County, 
on  county  superintendents,  and  Superintendent  H.  H.  Seerley,  of  Oskaloosa,  on  city 
superintendents  and  principals. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  of  the  State  University,  on 
"Education  in  England ;"  by  Professor  Piper,  of  Chicago,  on  "Normal  schools;"  by 
Superintendent  H.  H.  Seerley,  on  '*The  relation  of  superintendents  to  teachers^"  and 
by  Superintendent  L.  T.  Weld,  of  Cresco,  on  "Waste  in  teaching  language  in  our 
schools."  The  evening  address  of  the  third  day  was  by  Hon.  Jonn  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  * '  Education  and  sanitation."  On  the  fourth  day 
the  topics  "A  graded  course  of  study  for  normal  institutes"  and  "Should  teachers  be 
exempt  from  examination  on  account  of  attendance  at  normal  institutes!"  were  dis- 
cussed by  a  large  number  of  members. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

SOUTHWESTERN  EDUCATIOI^AL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Southwestern  Iowa  Educational  Association,  organized  January  22,  held  its  first 
annual  meeting  at  Red  Oak,  July  14-16,  1880.  It  comprises  25  counties  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  has  for  its  object  the  discuasion  of  ^lans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  and  the  fostering  of  fraternal  feeling  among  its  members.  That  it  is  suo- 
ceeding  in  this  was  evident  from  the  quality  of  the  papers  read  and  from  the  enthu- 
siasm and  good  will  which  characterized  the  discussions. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly, 
August,  1880.) 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  contest  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  High  School  Oratorical  Association 
was  held  at  Iowa  City  April  16, 1880,  the  Judges  being  Kev.  C.  H.  Kellogg,  Superinteud- 
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ent  H.  Sabin,  and  Profeeaor  Tyndale  Palmer,  with  President  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  the  State 
University,  as  referee.  There  were  eleven  well  prepared  and  evenly  matched  contest- 
ants. The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Charles  Gillis,  of  Iowa  City,  and  Miss  Fannie  Savage, 
of  Cedar  Falls,  the  former  obtaining  2,759  credit  marks  ont  of  a  possible  3,000  ana 
the  latter  2,706.  The  candidates  are  selected  by  preliminarv  competition  in  each 
school,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  that  in  the  local  contest  at  Des 
Moines  a  negro  boy  ranked  highest  and  wonld  have  been  sent  as  the  representative  of 
that  school  to  Iowa  City  had  it  not  been  mled  that  he  was  excluded  because  he  did  not 
take  the  full  high  school  course. — (Central  School  Journal,  May,  1880 ;  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly,  April,  May  and  June;  and  Educational  Weekly,  April  29,  1880.) 

INTER  STATE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

No  account  is  at  hand  of  the  State  colle^iat^  oratorical  contest  for  the  selection  of 
a  contestant  to  represent  the  State  at  the  inter  State  oratorical  contest  held  at  Ober- 
lin.  Ohio,  June  5,  1880 ;  but  it  appears  that  an  Iowa  man,  Mr.  L.  C.  Harris,  of  Iowa 
College,  took  the  highest  prize  in  that  contest. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  June,  1880.) 

OBITUAKY  RECORD. 

J.  H.  THOMPSON. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  ex-superintendent  of  public  schools,  Des  Moines,  died  September 
22,  1679.  Bom  at  Senecaville,  Ohio,  he  taught  school  in  that  State  several  years, 
afterwards  teaching  as  principal  and  superintendent  for  about  5  years  in  the  schools 
of  Illinois.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  West  Des  Moines  schools, 
and  continued  in  that  work  till  the  fall  of  1878,  when  his  health  became  so  seriously 
impaired  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  labors.  Superintendent  Thompson  is 
said  to  have  been  an  excellent  man  and  a  most  faitjhful  teacher,  with  an  unusual  sym- 
pathy for  children  and  capacity  for  understanding  them. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly, 
October,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  0.  W.  VON  CoBLUl,  State  tuperintendent  qf  public  inttruetion,  Des  Moines. 
[Third  tenn,  Janiuury  6, 1880,  to  January  4, 1882.] 
Other  raperintendents  in  the  last  ten  yean  have  been  Hon.  Abraham  S.  Kfssoll,  Jannarj  28. 1860, 
to  Jannary  1, 1872,  and  Hon.  Alonso  Abernethy,  Jannary  1,  1872,  to  September.  1676,  when  he  re- 
signed in  the  middle  of  his  third  term,  to  take  toe  presidency  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    Mr.  von 
Coelln  has  sinoe  oecnpied  the  ohair,  first  by  appointment  to  succeed  Mr.  Abernethy  and  then  by  two 
soccessive  elections. 

7  E 
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SUMMART  OF  EDUCATIONAIj  STATI8 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yonth  of  school  age  (5-21)  .... 

Enrolled  in  public  Hchools 

Avera«;e  daily  attendance 

142,358 

89,777 
52,891 

16.5,982 

106,663 

61,538 

184,957 

121,690 

71,062 

199,010 

135,  .598 

77,386 

199,986 

142,606 

05. 580 

SCHOOLDI8TBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districtB.  ............. 

2,647 

2,4:« 

3,419 
3.171 

4,004 
3.847 

4,395 
4,181 

4,560 
4.280 

a>2 

1,357 
338 

School  districts  reporting 

Dibtricts  with  graded  courses.. 

Districts    with  uniform    text 

books. 
Districts  owning  text  books.. 

Districts  with  three  mouths' 

school  or  more. 

Number  of  school-houses 

Number  built  durinff  the  year. . 

Valuation  of  all  school  prop- 
erty. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

School  rooms    for   study  and 
recitation. 

School  rooms    for  recitation 

1,820 

445 

$2,188,699 

2,437 

669 

$3,124,390 

3,133 

696 
$3,722,892 

3,543 

399 

$4,029,783 

3,715 

211 

$4,140,090 

116 

108 

107 
4,004 

110 

4,578 

47 

102 
4,319 

39 

only. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  of  grade  A 

Teachers  of  grade    one  (one 

year). 
Teachers  of  grade   two  (six 

months). 
Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women   teaching    in    public 

schools. 
Whole  number  In  public  schools 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

l,4.'i3 
1,625 

1,747 
2,048 

2,206 
2,469 

2.360 
2,683 

2.448 
2.935 

3,078 

$41  54 

31  75 

3,79C 

$40  20 

31  50 

4,675 

$38  43 

30  64 

5,043 

$:J7  24 

28  69 

5,3«3 

$33  98 

27  25 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Beceipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools. 

$1,074,946 
904,323 

$1,049,592 

714,198 

$1,863,098 
1,464.816 

$1,868,903 
1.323,998 

$l.042,29» 
1.020,101 

STATE  SCHOOL  FX7ND. 

Amount  of  available  fhnd. .... 

$745,212 

$3,017,589 

$1,083,426 
5,779,144 

$2,304,309 

Whole  orosnective  fund. ...... 
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TICS  OP  KANSAS— 1870-»71  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


l877-7a 


1878-79. 


1879-W. 


212, 9n 

147,224 
89,696 


4,658 

4,442 

556 

1,552 

370 


232,874 

158,075 

94,009 


4,865 
4,536 


3,881 

195 

$4,600,259 

103.5 
4,257 

119 


219 
1,717 

3,004 

2,402 
3,174 

5,576 

$33  66 

27  03 


$1,244,688 
1,198,437 


12,262,560 
10,482,991 


4,157 

246 

$4,277,094 

108 
4,580 

285 


345 
2,136 

3,582 

2,784 
3,279 

6,063 

$32  12 

25  85 


$1,570,755 
1,328,376 


$2,036,000 
10,000,000 


266,575 
177,606 
106,932 


5,136 

5,002 

681 

1,731 

568 
4,584 

4,520 

354 

$4,527,227 

113 
5,145 

81 


458 
2,402 

3,499 

2,861 
3,498 

6,359 

$33  66 

27  10 


$1,803,303 
1,541,417 


$1,449,223 
10,000,000 


312,231 

208,434 
123,715 


5,622 
5,471 
1,193 
4,631 

578 
4,916 

4,932 

414 

$4,407,136 

124 
5,626 

94 


582 
2,694 

3,650 

3,161 
3,761 

6,922 

$31  65 

25  30 


$1,868,563 
1,590,794 


$1,601,632 
10,000,000 


340,647 
231,434 
137,667 


6,134 
5,927 
1,866 
4,794 

505 
5,233 

5,242 

413 

$4,633,044 

107 
5,900 

81 


651 
3,322 

3,805 

3,506 
4,274 

7,780 

$32  47 

25  98 


$2,160,507 

1,818,387 


I. 
L 
I. 
I. 

D. 
I. 

I. 
D. 
L 

D. 
I. 


28,416 
23,000 
13,952 


512 
456 
673 
163 

73 
317 

310 

1 

$225,908 

17 
274 


I.  198,289 
L  141,657 
L       64,776 


3,487 
3,469 


13 


155 

345 
513 


L  858 

I.        $0  82 
L  68 


L  $291,944 
I.     227,593 


L        3,422 
D.  32 

L  $2,444,345 


D. 


9 


L 
L 

I. 

D. 
D. 


2,053 
2,649 

4,702 

$9  07 

5  77 


L  $1,085,661 
L     914,064 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  every  two  years;  a 
board  of  education,  first  organized  in  1873,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers  for 
Slate  dix)lomas ;  and  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  school  funds.  For  each  county, 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  and  boards  of 
examiners  for  the  examination  of  teachers  (a  duty  that  devolved  on  the  county  super- 
intendent prior  to  1869),  For  each  district,  a  district  board  composed  of  3  members, 
one  member  elected  annually  by  the  people.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  school 
meetings  aud  are  eligible  to  election  as  school  officers.  As  far  back  as  1873  they  held 
the  position  of  county  superintendent,  although  not  expressly  allowed  to  do  so  till 
1676. — (Laws.) 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

From  the  first  organization  of  Kansas  as  a  Territory  free  schools  have  been  the  rule. 
By  the  constitution  of  1859,  under  which  it  entered  the  Union  as  a  State,  a  system  of 
such  schools,  ascending  by  gradations  to  normal,  collegiate^  and  university  depart- 
ments, was  required  to  be  established  and  encouraged.  The  income  for  their  support, 
as  far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  was  to  oome  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  rent 
of  lands  given  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  from  such  other 
means  as  the  legislature  should pro>ide  by  tax  or  otherwise;  while  in  counties  mon- 
eys paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  with  the  proceeds  of  estrays  and  fines  for 
breaches  of  penal  laws,  were  to  go  to  the  county  schools.  The  State  moneys  (to  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  each  district)  could, 
from  the  beginning,  only  go  to  schools  taught  at  least  3  months  by  duly  licensed 
teachers  and  under  entirely  unsectarian  influences.  District  taxes,  to  aid  in  procur- 
ing school-houses,  paying  teachers,  and  providing  necessary  apparatus,  were  author- 
ized by  the  first  State  school  law  ;  these  at  first  not  to  exceed  l^per  cent,  in  all,  since 
1S73  not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent.,  since  1676  not  to  exceed  2  percent.,  the  item  for  appa- 
ratus having  been  dropped.  An  additional  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
a  district  library  appears  in  1876.  A  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  schools, 
levied  at  least  from  1862,  was  dropped  in  1879.  Uniform  text  books  in  each  branch  of 
study  have  since  1869  been  required  in  each  school  district,  such  books,  since  1879, 
not  to  be  changed  wi  thin  5  years  from  the  date  of  their  introduction.  By  laws  of  1874 
children  between  8  and  14  are  required  to  attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  in  a  year, 
unless  otherwise  taught,  and  the  district  schools  are  free  to  all  between  5  and  21. 
Though  no  sectarian  teachings  are  allowed  in  the  schools,  the  Bible  may  be  read,  but 
it  is  not  obligatory.  Union  and  county  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  are 
aided  from  the  school  funds,  provided  50  teachers  attend  and  share  in  the  expense. 
The  school  month  is  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  By  the  laws  of  1873  a  uniform  series  of 
text  books  is  to  be  used  in  each  separate  branch  of  study  in  each  schooL —  (Laws,  1873, 
1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  the  statistics  indicate,  a  general  improvement  in  nearly  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  schools  is  observable  in  1880.  With  an  increase  in  school  population,  there  was 
also  decided  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  The  larger  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts is  partly  explained  by  the  settlement  and  organization  of  new  counties,  although 
most  of  the  older  counties  showed  a  disposition  to  divide  their  territory  for  school 
purposes  which  the  State  superintendent  deprecates  as  injurious  to  educational  inter- 
ests. From  1876  to  1880  Kansas  invested  $1,048,974  in  1,402  new  school  buildings, 
showing  greater  activity  in  the  construction  of  school-houses  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Most  of  these  buildings  were  put  up  in  country  districts.  Although  the  enrol- 
ment has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year,  there  were  still  109,213  children  not  in 
school  during  187^*80.  Such  is  the  statement  from  the  figures  given ;  but  Mr.  Lem- 
mon  says  that,  as  many  district  clerks  fail  to  give  the  items  of  enrolment  and  attend- 
ance, he  thinks  that  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  may  be  made.  The  average  term  for 
the  year  was  shortened  somewhat,  as  many  of  the  western  settlements  failed  to  keep 
school  over  three  months.  That  the%)eople  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  schools 
is  shown  by  the  increased  expenditure.  The  number  of  districts  owning  their  text 
books  in  the  year  under  review  increased  156 ;  the  number  of  visits  of  county  super- 
intendents, 1,229 ;  the  number  of  districts  having  uniform  text  books,  163 ;  the  num- 
ber having  a  graded  course  of  study,  673:  number  having  record  books,  1,2^ ;  number 
having  an  unabridged  dictionary,  68.    The  value  of  school  libraries  increased  $7,869; 
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of  school  apiMTatiUy  $^,758.  The  county  normal  institateBy  too,  did  a  good  wor)k  as  fihort 
training  Bchools  for  teachers.  In  this,  his  last  report  as  State  superintendent,  Mr. 
Lemmon  treats  at  lensth  the  subjects  of  school  land  management,  tiie  text  book  law, 
school  fund  inrestment,  Slc,  ;  and,  referring  to  the  repeal  of  the  1  mill  tax,  he  says  that 
this  action  will  reduce  the  school  fund  to  a  mere  pittance,  so  that  hereafter  it  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  60  cents  per  capita  of  the  school  x)opnlation.  This  lack  of  funds 
will  be  eepeciallY  felt  in  the  frontier  counties,  as  only  short  terms  under  poorly  paid 
teachers  can  be  held.  A  lengthy  report  of  the  best  system  of  schools  for  a  State  is  in- 
cluded in  the  report,  as  also  county  maps  and  county  statistics,  giTing  a  clear  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  different  sections.  The  superintendent  indicates 
the  weak  points  of  the  school  system,  and  then  states  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
enconraginff  on  account  of  (1)  the  rapidly  increasing  school  fund.  (2)  the  deeply  rooted 
educationalsentiment  of  the  people,  (3)  the  benefits  accruing  m>m  the  normal  insti- 
tnte  svstem  adopted  four  years  ago,  and  (4)  the  aid  to  the  common  schopls  which  will 
oome  mm  the  educational  Journals  recently  established. —  (Biennial  report.) 

BBVIBW  OF  SCHOOL  MATTERS  FOR  THE  TEK  TEARS. 

In  1870  graded  schools  were  reported  in  every  city  and  Tillage  with  more  than  one  in- 
structor. In  the  same  year  the  number  of  school  districts  had  risen  from  986  in  1866  to 
2,068:  the  enrolment  had  doubled ;  the  annual  school  fund  increased  to  $139,957  from 
$31,054,  the  value  of  school  property  to  $1,520,041  from  $315,898,  and  the  permanent 
school  fund  to  $441,125  fh>m  $30,071.  The  interest  of  the  school  fund,  together  with 
the  1  mill  tax,  amounted  to  $1.50  for  every  person  of  school  ace  in  the  State  in  1870. 
The  issue  of  district  bonds  for  building  school-houses  permitted  the  erection  of  many 
fine  school  buildings  firom  year  to  year,  and  these  were  fitted  up  with  furniture  and 
apparatus  of  the  best  quality.  By  an  act  of  1869  county  superintendents  were  given 
better  p>ay,  with  the  proviso  that  in  the  moro  populous  counties  they  should  spend  their 
entire  time  on  the  schools.  Good  work  was  done  by  these  officials  and  educational 
progieee  was  much  aided  until  a  law  of  1874  or  1875  crippled  the  county  superintend- 
ency  by  reducing  the  salaries  and  leaving  the  duties  undefined.  A  course  of  study 
for  district  schools,  issued  in  1873  by  Superintendent  H.  D.  McCarty,  brought  ffood 
results ;  able  teachers  and  nine  to  ten  months'  terms  wero  reported,  and  the  scnool 
system  was  said  to  be  well  or^B^anized.  From  1874  to  1876  the  progress  was  less  marked, 
owing  to  legislation  prejudicial  to  school  interests,  to  the  failure  of  crops,  &c.  Still 
thero  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  From  1876  on,  something  credit- 
able was  accomplished  in  almost  every  department  of  school  work. — (State  reports.) 

K12n>ERGABTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  was  reported  at  Lawrence  in  1878,  but  no  definite  Information  has 
reached  this  Bureau  as  to  the  date  of  its  organization  or  continuance. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  cities  containing  less  than  15,000  inhabitants  there  are  city  boards  of  education  of 
2  members  from  each  ward ;  in  cities  of  over  15,000  population,  boards  of  3  members 
from  each  ward,  with  annual  change  of  1  member  after  the  first  election.  These 
boards  have  control  of  the  schools  and  school  property,  but  usually  delegate  these 
duties  to  a  superintendent  chosen  bv  themselves.  There  are  also  committees  (consist^ 
ing  of  2  persons  and  the  superintendent  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  4  in  all  in  the  larger 
ones),  selected  by  the  boards,  who  examine  teachers  for  city  schools. — (Laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 

PopaUtion, 
census  of 
1880. 

ChUdTonof 
school  age. 

Enrolment 

,  in  public 

Mhools. 

ATeraffe 
daily  at. 
tendance. 

Komber  of 
teachers. 

Expend!- 
tore. 

Ak^hlaon  ......  .,.r.. ...... 

15,108 
8,511 
16,550 
15,451 

5,885 
8,095 
6,257 
4,728 

1,846 
1,820 
3.060 
2,937 

1,048 
1,222 
2,154 
1,676 

27 
23 
84 
89 

$18,756 

I<AlffT<*nC6.  ■.■••••••*•••.>■>. 

28,038 

limTcnwoith 

20,048 

Topeka 

66b  748 

aThese  ataystioa,  for  the  take  of  nnifonnity,  are  taken  firom  the  State  report. 
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ADDmONAI.  PARTICUUIBS. 

Atchison  leportB  sohool  piopeity  Talned  at  $66,000 ;  an  arerage  yearly  cost  of  tuition, 
baaed  on  average  attendance,  of  $12.59 ;  the  length  of  school  term,  9^  months ;  the 
average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  $50.49.  A  slight  decrease  in  attendance  over  the 
year  1879  is  noticeable,  bnt  there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  in  youth  of  school 
age. — ( State  report. ) 

Lawrence  reporta  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments,  1,525  sittings  in 
all ;  an  evening  school  (with  2  rooms  and  2  teachers)  connected  with  the  public  school 
system,  but  receiving  aid  from  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society ;  the  schools  taught  178 
days ;  the  discipline  good ;  fewer  cases  of  tardiness,  and  a  steady  decrease  in  with- 
drawals fh)m  schooL  The  half  day  plan  adopted  2  years  affo  is  still  continued  in 
the  lower  grades  and  will  probably  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school  system.  The 
work  in  map  drawing  ana  language  referred  to  in  the  previous  report  is  still  carried 
on  with  unabated  interest  and  success.  The  number  of  regular  promotions  for  the 
year  was  100  in  excess  of  the  last  year  and  the  schools  throughout  ore  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.^ (Report  and  return.) 

LeaventDorth  reports  8  different  school  buildings,  with  2,800  sittings  for  stud^ ;  school 
property  valued  at  $177,500 ;  the  schools  taught  179  out  of  180  days ;  drawing  intro- 
duced in  the  third  grade  through  a  series  of  nraded  exercises ;  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment noticeable  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  half  time  sessions,  in  ope- 
ration in  five  buildings,  are  favorably  spoken  of^  although  the  branches  are  limited  to 
the  three  "  R's^  and  to  short  conversational  exercises.  In  private  and  parochiid 
schools  there  were  883  pupils  enrolled. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Top^  reported  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment  and  attendance,  in 
the  number  of  teachers,  in  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  instruction,  and  in  the 
value  of  school  property.  While  the  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  1879  was 
$20,846,  in  1880  it  ran  up  to  $55,748.  The  school  property  was  rated  at  $150,500;  the 
average  yearly  cost  of  tuition  at  $8.81. —  (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Four  such  schools  were  in  existence  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  decennial  period: 
the  State  normals  at  Leavenworth  and  Concordia,  organized  respectively  in  1869-70 
and  1873-74  and  suspended  in  1876  for  want  of  legismtive  appropriation :  the  Quin- 
daro  State  Normal  School,  for  colored  pupils,  in  operation  during  1872  and  1873 ;  and 
the  State  Normal  School  organized  in  1865  at  Emporia.  This  last  was  aided  by  the 
State  until  1876,  when,  the  le^slative  appropriation  failing,  it  was  continued  on  the 
basis  of  tuition  fees.  The  mam  building  was  burned  in  October,  1878,  but  was  rebuilt 
in  a  new  and  commodious  form  by  means  of  a  State  appropriation  of  $25,800  and  a 
county  appropriation  of  $2,000.  It  was  still,  however,  witnout  appropriation  from 
the  State  for  much  needed  improvements  and  for  current  work.  The  report  for 
1879-'80  gives  199  students  in  tne  normal,  academic,  jpreparatory,  and  model  depart- 
ments; 3  courses  of  studv,  of  2,  3,  and  4  years,  respectively ;  an  entire  change  of  fac- 
ulty; and  1  academic  and  10  normal  graduates. — (Reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  NOBBCAL  TRAHONO. 

The  Kansas  Normal  Colle^  and  Business  Institute,  Fort  Scott  (formerly  the  South- 
eastern Normal),  was  organized  in  1879.  It  reports  5  resident  instructors,  150  stu- 
dents. 15  graduates  (12  of  them  engaged  in  teaching)^  and  a  4  years'  course  of  study. 
In  this  coUege  there  are  preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  and  business  courses ;  also  a 
teachers'  course  and  a  teachers'  training  class.  The  Kansas  Normal  School  and  Busi- 
ness Institute,  Paola,  reports  its  normal  course  of  study  as  including  preparatory,  sci- 
entific, and  classical  years.  There  Is  also  a  business  course.  A  Normal  High  School 
is  reported  at  Chetopa.  Students  are  allowed  any  regular  course  of  study,  prepara- 
tory, normal,  or  collegiate.  The  intention  is,  however,  to  make  the  institution  chiefly 
nonnaL  Phonography  and  music  are  included  in  the  3  years'  course. — (Reports,  re- 
turns, and  circular. ) 

Normal  courses  of  2  to  3  years  are  found  in  Baker,  Highland,  Lane,  and  Ottawa 
Universities  and  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  In  this  last  tne  normal  department  was 
opened  by  legislative  requirement  on  the  3d  of  April,  1876.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment serves  as  a  practice  school.  In  the  3  years'  course  of  the  higher  normal  there 
were  60  students  m  1879-^80.— (Catalogues.) 
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TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  of  Kansas  was  held  at  Emporia  in  1863.  In  that  year 
snch  meetings  were  held  in  six  counties.  A  law  approved  February  39^  1884,  pro- 
Tided  that  tne  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  the  county  superintendent, 
should  organize  and  hold  a  teachers'  institute  annually  in  each  senatorial  district. 
The  school  laws  of  1869  provided  for  the  holding  also  of  normal  district  institutes 
annually  in  each  judicial  district.  In  1873,  in  addition  to  these  normal  institutes, 
county  meetings  (from  2  to  5  days  in  length)  were  to  be  held  annually  in  each  county 
maintaining  fifteen  schools.  The  laws  of  1877  required  the  holding  of  4  weeks'  normal 
institutes  in  each  county  (in  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  State  in  two  or  more 
counties)  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  of  persons  desiring  to  teach.  In  1879 
such  institutes  were  held  in  66  counties,  with  an  enrolment  of  6,050.  In  1860  the 
enrolment  was  5,574 ;  the  expenditure,  ^17,325 :  the  receipts,  $19,373. —  (Laws  and 
State  report,  1879-1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Kansas  Educational  Journal  was  started  in  1864  as  the  organ  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  It  was  edited  by  Prof.  H.  D.  McCarty,  of  Leavenworth.  When 
it  ceased  to  exist  is  unknown  to  this  Bureau.  In  1878  the  Kansas  Collegiate  and  the 
University  Courier  (published  by  students  of  the  State  university)  and  The  Indus- 
trialist, published  weekly  at  Manhattan  as  the  organ  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  were  reported.  The  Educationist,  a  monthly  school  Journal, 
was  started  at  Emporia  in  January,  1879 ;  Our  Schools,  another  monthly,  at  Law- 
rence at  the  same  time ;  and  the  Cowley  County  Teacher  at  Winfield  in  October,  1679. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  these  last  three.  The  Educationist,  published  monthly 
at  Topekaas  the  organ  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  The  Industrialist 
give  infonuation  as  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

SECONDAKY  INSTBUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  general  law  for  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  graded  schools.  In  1871  the  grammar  and  high  school  had  one  year 
for  each  grade.  In  1873  high  school  departments  were  reported  in  connection  with 
the  graded  schools  of  5  towns  and  cities.  This  number  increased  from  year  to  year, 
until,  in  1878,  about  60  schools  of  this  class  were  reported.  Of  these  5  only  were  rec- 
ognized as  havini^  a  3  years'  course  conformable  to  the  prelimina^  requirements  of 
the  State  university.  These  were  the  high  schools  of  Atchison,  Emporia,  Junction 
City,  Lawrence,  and  Peabody.  Others,  however,  were  in  correspondence  with  the 
university  as  to  coming  on  the  list.  The  high  school  at  Lawrence  takes  up  in  its  full 
course  English  and  modem  lan^ages  and  sciences,  also  such  courses  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  sciences  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  3  years'  course.  Leavenworth 
reports  4  classes  in  its  high  school,  153  pupils  enroUed,  and  7  graduates  in  1879-'80. 

OTHEB  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  coUeges  and  private  academic  schools  in  this  State,  see 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  the 
corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  heads  the  list  of  such  institntions,  alike  firom 
its  educational  advantages  and  its  relation  to  the  State.  Opened  in  1859  under  Pres- 
byterian auspices  and  called  the  University  of  Lawrence,  it  was  soon  reorganized 
under  Protestant  Episcopal  control  as  the  Lawrence  University  of  Kansas,  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  had  given  $10,000  towards  its  endow- 
ment. Under  that  title  it  received  its  charter  Januaiy  29,  1861.  But  on  the  same 
day  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  apart  72  sections  of  public  lands  for  the  use 
and  supi>ort  of  a  State  university  in  Kansas,  and  the  city  of  Lawrence,  wishing  to 
have  the  State  university  there,  offered  the  State  40  acres  of  land  for  a  campus,  with 
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all  its  Tights  and  interests  in  Lawrence  UniTertity.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  in 
1863,  dropping  Lawrence  from  its  title,  the  school  became  in  name  the  University 
of  Kansas.  The  next  year  it  received  its  charter  as  snch.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
regents  to  whom  its  management  was  committed,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Oliver  was  chosen 
chancellor,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  beginning  of  instruction  in  186&-'6G. 
At  the  close  of  that  collegiate  year  Mr.  Oliver  resigned  the  chancellorship,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  1667  by  Gen.  John  Frazer,  then  president  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  continued  in  charge  till  January,  1875,  when  he  became  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State  b^  election  of  the  people.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
James  Marvin,  D.  D.,  who  still  occupies  the  chair. 

By  its  charter,  the  university  was  to  consist  of  6  departments :  (1)  of  science,  liter- 
ature, and  the  arts ;  (2)  of  law;  (3  J  of  medicine:  (4)  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ele- 
mentary instruction;  (5)  of  apiculture:  and  (6)  of  higher  normal  instruction. 
These  have  all  come  into  being  m  the  following  order:  the  first  from  the  beginning 
in  1865,  with  steadily  increasing  expansion  of  scope  and  courses:  the  agricultural,  as 
a  separate  college  at  Manhattan,  in  1868 ;  the  normal,  in  both  departments,  in  1876 ; 
the  legal^  in  a  2  vears*  course,  in  1878;  the  medical,  in  a  3  years*  graded  course,  in  1880. 
The  statistics  of  the  university  for  1879-^80,  exclusive  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
were :  officers,  16 ;  students,  438, 2  of  these  being  resident  graduates. 

The  7  other  collegiate  institutions  were  St.  Benedict's  College,  at  Atchison,  and  St. 
Mary's  CoUege,  St.  Mary's  (both  Roman  Catholic) :  Baker  University,  Baldwin  (Metho- 
dist Episcopal)^  Highland  University,  Highland  (Presbyterian);  Lane  University, 
Lecompton  (United  Brethren) ;  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa  (Baptist) ;  and  Washburn 
College,  Topeka  (Con^egationalist).  These  all,  in  their  latest  reports^  present  pre- 
paratory studies  covermg  2  to  3  years  and  classical  collegiate  courses  of  4  years ;  all, 
except  the  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  scientific  courses,  also  of  4  years;  Baker  Uni- 
versity and  Ottawa  University,  normal  courses  of  3  years ;  Lane,  one  of  2  years,  and 
Highland,  one  less  definite,  with  a  literary  course  of  4  years ;  St.  Benedict's  and  Wash- 
bum,  business  courses  of  3  and  4  years,  and  the  last,  a  ladies'  course  of  4  years,  begun 
in  1880. 

For  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  them, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

msTrnrnoNS  for  the  superior  instruction  op  young  women. 

The  State  University  and  other  institutions  above  mentioned,  except  the  Roman 
Catholic,  admit  young  women.  Besides  these,  only  one  collegiate  institution  espe- 
cially for  them  appears  in  1880,  the  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  the  courses  in  which  continued  to  be  as  before  reported,  primary,  prepar- 
atory, and  collegiate,  the  last  of  3  years.  For  statistics,  see  Table  YUI  of  the  appen- 
dix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College^  Manhattan,  was  established  in  1863,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1662,  giving  to  each  State  certain  public  lauds 
for  education.  In  1873,  the  college  was  completely  reorganized  on  a  thoroughly 
industrial  basis,  with  prominence  given  to  nractioal  agiicultnre  and  related  sciences. 
In  a  4  years'  course  the  sciences  applied  to  tne  various  industries  of  farm,  shops,  and 
home  are  taught ;  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  zoology,  mechanics,  the  study  of 
minerals,  agriculture,  horticulture,  civil  engineering,  political  economy,  mathematics, 
the  English  language,  history,  and  philosophy  are  included  in  the  course,  as  also 
printing,  telegraphy,  sewing,  cookery,  carpentry,  iron  work,  and  other  industrial  arts. 

The  report  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1880,  indicates  that  the  standard  of 
admission  is  still  adapted  to  ordinary  requirements  in  common  schools.  The  indus- 
trial arts  have  been  taught  as  heretofore,  with  slightly  improved  facilities  and  steadily 
developing  methods.  The  debt  reported  two  years  ago  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 
while  the  current  expenses  were  covered.  An  increasing  attendance  is  noticed,  and 
that,  with  the  enlarged  demand  for  experiment  and  means  of  illustration,  makes  an 
increase  of  income  necessary  from  year  to  year.  An  enlargement  of  the  college  build- 
ing wiU  also  be  needed  within  the  next  two  years. 

Reports  from  the  professors  to  the  board  of  re^nts  show  gratifying  progress  in  their 
dififerent  departments ;  the  farm  department  paid  current  exi>enses ;  tnat  of  industrial 
drawing  reported  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the  past  3  years  as  based  upon  the  admi- 
rable system  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  while  15  students  nad  also  taken  up  the  princi- 
ples of  projeotion.  In  the  mechanical  department  for  2  years  young  ladies  have  been 
employed  at  scroll  sawing.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  only  1  advanced 
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gtiident  in  the  telegraph  department ;  the  ending  thereof  fonnd  6  (3  gentlemen  and  3 
ladies)  working  on  the  lines  of  different  telegraph  companies.  Since  1877,  633  pnpils 
have  been  enrolled^  276  of  these  in  1879-w. — (Catalognes,  1877-1880,  and  biennial 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

Scientific  courses  are  also  fonnd  in  the  UniYersity  of  Kansas  and  in  5  other  colleges 
of  the  State.  For  the  number  of  students  in  these  courses  reference  is  made  to  Table 
IZ  of  the  appendix. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  KoMos  Theological  Sdkoolf  Topeka,  which  was  chartered  in  1872  and  organized 
in  1873,  reports  2  resident  professors  and  instructors,  2  undergraduate  students,  2 
eraduatee  at  the  commencement  of  1880,  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  and  an  examina- 
non  for  admission.  This  school  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. —  (Return. ) 

The  law  departmeni  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  formally  opened  November  6, 
1876,  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  legal  instruction  for  persons  intending  to  practise 
in  any  State.  The  course  includes  two  annual  terms  of  7  months  each.  Graduates  of 
literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  the  examination  as  to  fitness  required  from  all 
others.  There  were  8  seniors  and  10  juniors  reported  in  1879-W. — (Catalogue  of  uni- 
versity, 1879-'80.) 

A  preparatory  medical  course  is  announced  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1879-^80, 
This  is  intended  to  be  the  first  year  of  a  3  years'  medical  course,  such  as  is  accepted 
by  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  As 
a  preparation  for  this  course,  a  full  collegiate  course  is  recommended  for  all  profes- 
sional students  and  a  knowledge  of  English  studies  is  required. — (Catalogue  of  uni- 
versity.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAT  AND  DUMB. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Olathe,  under  control  of 
the  State  board  of  charities,  was  fouuded  in  18C6.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  element- 
ary branches  and  in  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  printing.  This  institution  is 
said  to  be  steadily  growing  in  pubUc  favor.  In  September,  1880,  there  were  107  stu- 
dents, and  there  were  indications  of  an  attendance  of  127  for  the  year  1880-^81.  This 
was  said  to  be  an  increase  over  the  number  for  1879-'80. — (Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1879  and  The  Industrialist,  October  2,  1680.) 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  BUND. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wyandotte,  founded  in  1867, 
reports  both  literary  and  industrial  departments.  In  the  former  there  is  a  full  course 
or  English  studies,  with  reading  in  Boston  elevated  type,  and  both  reading  and  writ- 
ins  in  New  York  point ;  in  the  latter  broom  and  brush  making  and  the  weaving  of 
palm  leaf  hats  are  taught.  The  enrolment  of  pupils  the  last  two  years  has  been  69. 
Of  these  25  entered  during  the  term  ending  June  17, 1880.  About  60  pupils  were  in 
the  literary  department  and  34  in  the  musical  course. — (Reports.) 

BEFORHATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  legislature  in  1879  made  provision  for  a  State  reform  school  and  appropriated 
$35,000  for  a  buildiuji;,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Shawnee  County  should  give 
160  acres  of  land  for  it  within  5  miles  of  the  State  capital.  This  was  done,  and  a  build- 
ing costing  $39,000  was  erected  for  the  school.  By  a  subsequent  act,  to  take  effect 
March  5, 1881,  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  was  to  be  opened  for  pupils  June  1,  1681.  Boys  under  16  years  of  age 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  or  leading^  vagrant  lives  and  in  danger  of  falling 
into  crime  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  its  training. — (Letter  and  report  of  superin- 
tendent.) 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCLA.TIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

STATK  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Topeka  June  22-24, 1880.  First  organized  September  29, 
1864,  at  Leavenworth,  with  39  members,  its  sessions  have  been  held  annually  ever  since. 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  session  of  1880  discussed  the  weakness  and  strength  of 
the  public  school  system.    '*  Language  culture  in  our  schools  "  led  to  a  debate  in  which 
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it  was  agreed  that,  while  the  stndy  of  grammar  is  necessary  for  syntactical  accoraoy, 
yet  elesance,  readiness,  and  force  mast  be  gathered  from  writing  and  other  sources. 
"  Moral  culture  in  the  schools"  was  recognized  as  important  if  the  teacher  desired  to 
help  in  educating  honest  and  npright  citizenb.  During  the  session  **  Reading/'  *^  Bot- 
any in  normal  institutes/'  **The  practical  teacher,"  <*Our  State  reform  school."  and 
other  topics  were  discussed.  Mr.  Kobert  Hay,  of  Cherokee,  gave  an  address  on  ^*  Edu- 
cation in  England;"  Prof.  Geo.  M.  Steams,  of  Washburn  College,  one  on  "  The  Quincy 
method,  or  personality  in  teaching;"  and  Mr.  Porter  Sherman,  of  the  Wyandotte 
schools,  a  paper  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  history."  Resolutions  were  adopted  asking 
the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  a  thorough  geological  survey  of  the  State,  &c — 
(The  Educationist  and  biennial  report.) 

COUNTY  8UPERINTKNDKNTS'  CONVENTION. 

On  June  23,  1880,  the  superintendents,  some  15  in  number,  organized  at  Topeka. 
The  first  topic  for  consideration  was  grading  district  schools.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  additional  le^slation  is  required.  A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  next 
legislature  to  provide  that  women  over  21  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  all  school  questions. —  (The  Educationist.) 

SOUTHEASTERN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Parsons,  December  28-30, 
1880.  Although  tlie  weather  was  unfavorable,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
attendance,  teachers  being  present  from  7  counties.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by 
Mr.  McPhersons,  of  Parsons.  Mr.  Hay,  of  Cherokee,  gave  a  lecture  on  **The  growth 
of  the  English  language."  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  editor  of  The  Educationist,  and  for- 
merly State  superintendent  in  Indiana,  spoke  of  **  OratoTy  and  orators."  The  pro- 
gramme also  included  the  following  papers:  '' Education  in  the  South,"  ''Advanced 
geography,"  "Tree  planting  in  school  grounds,"  "Geology,"  "Objects  of  common 
school  education,"  and  "  School  government."  Professor  Chedester  was  reelected 
president  of  the  association. —  (Journal  of  Education,  January  13,  1881.) 

KANSAS  ACADEBCT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Topeka  in  November. 
1880.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  meeting  successful,  and  many  names  were  added 
to  the  roll  of  members.  The  first  evening's  lecture^  by  President  Fairchild,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  was  on  the  bearings  of  science  on  every  day  life.  He  con- 
sidered science  not  as  the  servant  of  mankind,  but  as  the  daily  companion  or  leader 
of  the  people.  The  second  evening's  lecture  was  by  Professor  Lovewell  on  "  Science 
in  schools."  It  included  hints  as  to  improving  the  instruction  in  natural  sciences. 
Papers  were  read  on  the  "North  American  species  of  Conops,"  on  "  Kansas  reptiles," 
and  on  "  Modes  of  working  in  vogue  among  fish  breeders."  in  which  Hon.  D.  B.  Long 
called  attention  to  the  availability  of  German  carp  for  stocking  Kansas  waters.  The 
Kansas  weather  service,  its  objects,  needs,  and  the  results  of  its  work  were  also  dwelt 
upon.  Dr.  John  Fee,  of  Kansas  City,  opened  a  discussion  on  color  blindness,  illustrat- 
ing his  paper  by  a  series  of  test  colors.  Hon.  F.  G.  Adams,  in  a  paper  on  "Irrigation," 
detailed  the  attempts  to  reclaim  portions  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  profitable  agri- 
culture. The  success  of  this  undertaking,  he  thought,  called  for  a  careful  survey  of 
the  river  valleys  of  the  western  plains,  considerable  areas  of  which  might  become  the 
seat  of  an  important  agricultural  interest.  A  paper  of  kindred  interest  on  "Rainfall 
in  its  relation  to  Kansas  farming"  followed.  Thirty-seven  papers  in  all  were  on  the 
programme;  most  of  these  were  read  and  discussed.  The  academy  is  said  to  be  on  a 
better  footing  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. —  (The  IndustriaUst,  November  20, 1880.) 

STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

To  aid  in  improving  the  work  of  county  institutes,  a  State  Normal  Institute  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  education  at  Topeka  from  December 
29,  1879,  to  January  3, 1880.  This  was  said  to  be  the  most  largely  attended  and  the  most 
valuable  educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State.  About  300  of  the  most  progres- 
sive teachers  were  present.  A  course  of  study  for  normal  institutes  was  adopted,  the 
careful  grading  of  such  institutes  and  the  adapting  of  the  work  of  each  section  to  the 
needs  or  the  grade  being  heartily  indorsed.  Three  sessions  were  held  each  day,  in  each 
of  which  there  were  papers  or  addresses  on  educational  topics.  All  the  members  of 
the  State  board  of  education  were  present  almost  the  entire  time  of  this  meeting. — 
(Biennial  report.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 

Hon.  Alldi  B.  Lnoiov,  State  tuperinUndent  ^  puJbUc  imtrucHon^  Topeka, 

[Second  teim,  JannAry  18, 1970,  to  Janiuiry  10, 188L] 

PreeedinfT  superintendents  in  the  10  yean  were  Hon.  Peter  McYicar,  1867-1871 ;  Hon.  H.  D.  MoCarty, 
1871.1875;  Hon.  John  Fraser,  1876-1877. 
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SUMMARY  OP  EBUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1875-74. 

1874-75. 

POPTTT.A110N  AND  A3:^*KNDANCK. 

White   yoath   of  school   age 

(6-20). 
Colored  yonth  of  school  age 

(6-16). 
Total  of  school  age  reported. . . 
White  youth  enrolled  ......... 

437,000 

389,836 

416,763 

427,523 

427,526 

437,000 
228,000 

Colored  yonth  enrolled.... .... 

Total  enrolment  — . 

178,457 
120,666 

240,000 

191,112 
114,603 

Average  attendance 

Pnpils  in  private  schools ...... 

159,000 

BCHOOLBISTRICIB  Ain>  SCHOOLS. 

School  distriotB  for  whites .... 

5,963 
494 
6,457 
4,894 
5,967 
olOO 

School  districts  for  colored .... 

Total  school  districts 

6,177 

5,381 

School-houses  .•••••  .......... 

Schools  taught ......  ......... 

5,068 

5,521 
110 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 
KAtimatfed  valne  of  property  t 

...... .... 



a$l,e24,000| 
700 

Private  schools  ....t. .!...!... 

TEACH3EBS  ASD  THEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women  teaching ......  ....... 

2,656 
1,017 

4,236 

1,732 

216 

122 

5,968 

^$49  40 

549  40 

$1,438,147 
1,559,452 

Colored  men  teaching.... ..... 

Colored  women  teachinir ...... 

Total  number  of  teachers 

5,521 

3,673 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOMB  AND  XXf  ENDrTURB. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 
Total   expenditure  for  public 
,  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  public  school  fund . 

$968,177 
941,304 

81.350,492 

$963,121 
963,121 

$1,628,123 

$717,350 

$1,628,123 

a  Schools  fior  whites. 
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TICS  OF  KENTUCKY— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-^6. 

187^-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1870-71. 

459,253 
53,555 

512,808 

459,395 

53,126 

512,521 

476,870 

62,973 

539,843 

478,597 

66,564 

545, 161 

I.    1,727 
I.    3,591 
I.    5,318 

I.  155,825 

228,000 

19,107 
208,500 
125,000 

35,000 

5,836 

620 

6,456 

265,581 

I.   87, 124 

160,000 

110 

102 

$2,300,000 
700 

$2,300,000 
700 

4,000 

2,000 

331 

199 

6,000 

$40 

35 

$1,827,575 
1,130,000 

$1,600,000 

4,418 
2.346 

"••"  •-••  •••• 

4,300 

6,764 
$2175 

$1,031,565 
803,490 

$1,755,682 

*^2 

35 

$1,827,575 
1,130,000 

6  WUte  t^Mien. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBR8. 

The  officials  having  general  charge  of  pnblic  school  intereets  are  (1)  a  State  superin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years :  (2)  a  State  board  of 
education,  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney 
eneral,  and  2  professional  teachers  chosen  by  them;  and  (3)  a  State  board  of  exam- 

ers,  compose^  of  the  superintendent  and  2  professional  eaucators  chosen  by  him. 

County  school  officers  are  (1)  commissioners  elected  by  the  court  of  claims  for  2 
years,  and  (2)  county  boards  of  examiners,  comprising  the  commissioner  and  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  him.  For  districts  there  are  boards  of  trustees  of  3  members  hold- 
ing office  3  years,  those  for  white  schools  being  elected  by  the  white  voters  of  the 
district  and  those  for  colored  schools  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners. 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  for  white  children  are  supported  from  the  income  of  a  Stat>e  fund  which 
must  be  used  only  in  pajrment  of  teacners;  from  a  State  tax  of  20  cents  on  the  $100 
valuation  of  property,  with  an  optional  district  tax  of  25  cents  on  the  $100  of  taxable 
property  in  ordinary  districts  and  30  cents  in  graded  school  districts,  and  from  a  capita- 
tion tax  of  50  cents  on  persons  sending  children  to  school.  The  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren are  supported  from  taxes  on  property  owned  or  held  by  colored  persons ;  from  a 
capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  color^  man  over  21 ;  from  taxes  on  dogs  kept  by  colored 
persons  and  on  deeds,  suits,  or  licenses  for  them ;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  fines,  pen- 
alties, &,c,,  collected  from  them.  These  schools,  according  to  a  provision  in  the  law, 
are  to  be  aided  before  those  for  whites  by  any  congressional  donation  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  to  the  State  in  money  or  lands  for  the  benefit  of  education,  such 
funds  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  colored  schools  until  their  funds  shall 
be  as  groat,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  school  age,  as  are  those  for  white 
schools. 

To  be  entitled  to  aid  from  public  funds,  schools  must  be  kept  by  qualified  teachers 
for  5  months  during  the  year,  or  for  3  months  if  in  districts  containing  less  than  the 
minimum  number  of  children.  Teachers  must  have  certificates  of  (qualification  from 
either  the  county  or  State  board  of  examiners.  The  branches  prescribed  for  free  com- 
mon schools  embrace  <Hhe  elements  of  a  plain  education  in  English,  including  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,"  onlv  2  departments,  primary  and  element- 
ary, being  provided  for.  Intermediate  and  hign  school  departments  may  be  organized 
and  tuition  charged  in  them,  but  this  must  not  interfere  with  the  thorough  teaching 
of  the  elementary  branches.  The  State  makes  provision  for  t-eachers'  institutes,  pul^ 
lie  school  libraries,  a  State  university,  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  Any  non-sectarian  college,  academy,  or 
high  school  may  be  accepted  by  the  county  commissioner  as  a  State  school,  and,  as 
such,  share  in  the  school  funds,  if  all  the  white  children  of  the  district  6  to  20  years 
old  be  admitted  to  it  without  charge  for  5  months  of  the  year.  Trustees  must  make 
reports  annually  to  county  commissioners  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |20  and 
the  damages  resulting  fh>m  neglect ;  county  commissioners  must  report  annually  to  the 
State  superintendent  and  he  to  the  legislature.  Superintendents  of  institutions  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble-minded  are  also  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  State  superintondent.  White  widows  having  children  of  school  age  may  vote  for 
school  trustees,  and  those  without  children,  but  having  taxable  property,  may  vote 
on  the  question  of  district  tax. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  law  since  1870  (when  the  State  tax  was  increased 
from  2  to  20  cents  on  the  flOO,  county  boards  of  examiners  instituted,  and  provision 
made  for  county  teachers'  institutes)  are  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  exami- 
ners and  the  increase  of  district  taxation  from  5  u>  30  cents  on  the  $100  in  1873  and 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  colored  children  in  1874. —  (Laws.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  having  charge  of  public  school  interests  are  boards  of  trustees  and 
usually  city  school  superintendents.  Boards  of  examiners  are  appointed  in  s6me  cities, 
under  special  charters.  Newport  has  a  board  of  education  of  12  members.  All  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  may  make  such  regulations  for  the  government  of  their  public 
schools  as  are  deemed  Judicionsi  providMl  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  oonstitutioQ 
and  general  statutes. 
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STATISTICS. 


Citiet. 

Popnlation. 
oensoB  ox 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  ftge. 

Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expend  i*. 
tnre. 

Covington  .......... 

29,720 
16,656 
123,758 
20.433 
8,086 

10,094 

8,518 

2,485 

60 

$56,816 

Lexington 

Lontoville 

46,687 
6,780 
1,982 

10,990 

2,692 

822 

18,498 

2,032 

698 

325 
44 
15 

197,699 
27,898 

Kewpoit 

P»duoih 

8,697 

▲DDmOXAL  PAKTICULASS. 

Covington,  with  5  public  school  bnildings,  containing  80  rooms  for  study,  had  3,279 
pupils  enrolled  therein,  besides  about  3,000  in  private  or  parochial  schools.  The  public 
schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  high,  the  first  two  cover- 
ing each  3  years,  the  intermediate  2.  and  the  high  4.  There  is  no  city  school  superin- 
tendent, the  office  having  been  abolished.  German  is  taught  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  course,  a  special  teacher  being  employed  for  it.  The  high  school  had  157  pupils 
enrolled,  under  6  teachers. — (Return  and  report.) 

LouiavUle  had  19,990  pablic  school  pupils  enrolled  during  1879-^80,  in  30  school  build- 
ings. The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  there  being  two  of  the  latter,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  an  enrolment 
of  613  pupils,  under  16  teachers,  and  529  in  average  attendance.  Since  1872  the 
assessed  valuation  of  city  property  has  steadily  diminished,  the  result  being  a  large 
deficit  in  school  revenues,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  children  to  be  edu- 
cated has  greatly  increased.  As  a  measure  of  relief,  the  ci^  tax  for  public  schools  was 
increased  during  the  summer  of  1880  from  25  cents  on  the  $100  to  30  cents.  Tliis,  it  is 
hoped,  will  add  about  $31,500  to  the  school  revenues. — (Return  and  Eclectic  Teacher.) 

Newporthas  5  public  school  buildings,  with  43 rooms  for  study  (30  primary,  12  gi*am- 
mar,  and  1  high\  furnishing  2,520  sittings,  a  city  superintendent,  and  a  special  teacher 
of  drawing  ana  penmanship.  The  enrolment  and  average  number  belonging  were 
slightly  more  in  1879-'80  than  the  previous  year.  A  small  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of 
attendance  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  an  unasual  amount  of  disease  prevailed. 
The  actual  tardiness  both  in  the  number  of  cases  and  amount  of  time  lost  was  less, 
and  there  were  fewer  cases  of  corporal  punishment.  A  rule  was  adopted  by  the  board 
in  1879  requiring  teachers  to  report  all  cases  of  such  punishment,  and  this,  as  was 
expected,  caused  a  reduction  of  the  number.  Sixty  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  high 
school,  43  were  in  average  attendance,  and  7  (of  whom  6  were  girls)  were  graduated 
from  the  3  years'  course  of  study. — (Report  and  return.) 

P€iduoah  reported  900  sittings  in  her  public  schools  for  white  children,  in  9  primaiy 
school  rooms,  4  grammar,  and  1  high.  No  statistics  for  colored  schools  are  reported. 
There  is  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  is  elected  each  year  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  About  300  pupils  were  enrolled  in  private  or  parochial  schools,  making  a 
total  of  1,122  under  instruction.— (Return.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

KORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  BEPARTMSNTS. 

The  normal  deviiriment  of  the  State  A^cultural  Colle^e^  to  be  opened  at  Lexington  in 
1881^  is  intendea  to  provide  the  best  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  ofiers  free 
tuition  to  3  persons  (men  or  women)  from  each  county  of  the  State,  and  even  as  many 
as  6  may  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms.  Students  in  this  department  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  studying  any  branch  taught  in  the  college. —  (Eclectic  Teacher,  September, 
October,  1880.  and  letter  frx>m  principal.) 

The  Kentucky  Normal  School,  Carlisle,  sends  no  report  for  1880,  but  from  the  Eclectic 
Teacher  for  June  it  appears  that  14  pupils  were  graduated  from  it ;  also  that  the  usual 
summer  term  was  not  to  be  held,  the  principal  being  engaged  in  county  institute  work. 

GUugow  Normal  School,  Glasgow,  first  opened  in  1^4,  presents  a  course  of  study  cover- 
ing 3  years^  of  48  weeks  each,  known  as  preparatory,  scientific,  and  classical  years. 
Graduates  from  the  last  2  receive  diplomas  which  are  by  law  equivalent  to  a  life  cer- 
tificate in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  There  were  in  1879-'80,  210  students,  of 
whom  14  were  graduated  and  12  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Return.) 

We9t  Kentucky  Normal  School,  of  Murray  Institute,  Murray,  opened  in  1871,  had  30  or 
40  students  in  1879-'80  in  the  normal  course  of  study  covering  3  years.  The  diploma 
of  this  school  is  by  statute  interchangeable  for  a  certificate  of  the  State  board  of 
examiners. —  (Return.) 

BeUoioood  Seminary  and  Kentucky  Presbyterian  Normal  School,  Anchorage,  first  opened 
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In  1876,  reports  a  normal  conrse  of  4  years,  but  only  2  students  pursuing  it  during 
1879-^80.—  (RetumO 

Kentucky  Female  Orphan  Sc7u>olf  Midway,  was  opened  in  1849  by  benevolent  persons 
o'f  the  denomination  of  Disciples  for  the  education  of  their  orphan  girls  as  teachers, 
but  eligible  applicants  of  other  denominations  are  received  as  far  as  the  capacity  of 
the  school  will  admit.  They  remain  4  years.  Girls  must  be  over  14,  of  good  character 
and  health,  able  to  read  fluently,  to  write,  and  to  understand  at  least  the  iourelemeutary 
rules  of  arithmetic.  There  were  54  pupils  in  1879-^80  and  11  graduates,  of  whom  9 
engaged  in  teaching. 

A  6  weeks'  summer  term  was  held  at  Germantown  Normal  Academy^  Germantown, 
beginning  July  20,  1880.—  (Eclectic  Teacher.) 

Normajinstruction  was  given  to  some  extent  in  departments  of  Berea  and  George- 
town Colleges  and  Murray  Institute.  Georgetown  College  offers  tuition  on  a  credit 
of  3  years,  or  till  they  can  pay,  to  such  young  men  as  are  preparing  to  teach. —  (Cata- 
logues. ) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

County  institutes  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  be  held,  according  to  the  school 
law ;  but  information  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  them  dnring  laSo  is  almost  en- 
tirely lacking.  One  exception  is  a  notice  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher  for  November  of  the 
institute  in  Jefferson  County,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful,  teachers, 
patrons,  and  fiiends  having  attended  with  unusual  faithfulness. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

An  important  aid  to  school  work  in  the  encouragement  of  teachers,  as  well  as  in 
the  educational  information  published,  is  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  a  monthly  edited  by 
T.  C.  H.  Vance  and  George  A.  Chase.  It  is  now  published  in  Lexington,  having  been 
removed  to  that  place  in  September,  1880,  from  Louisville. 

Other  school  journals  published  are  Our  School  Friend,  by  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Louisville ;  Different  Kinds  of  People,  by  the  Classical  and  Business  College,  North 
Middletown,  and  Hamilton  College  Monthly,  Lexington,  edited  by  the  young  ladies  of 
that  college. — (Eclectic  Teacher,  December,  1880,  January,  1881.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  complete  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  work  done  in  the  State  by  the  high 
schools  in  1879-^80,  the  only  sources  available  being  3  city  school  reports  and  the 
Eclectic  Teacher  for  that  year.  From  the  latter  it  api>ears  that  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  public  taxation  for  secondary  Instruction  was  agitating  the  minds  of 
the  people  somewhat,  the  newspapers  having  taken  it  up.  Tlie  assertion  in  one  of 
them  t^  the  effect  that  nearly  every  girl  attending  the  high  school  at  Louisville  had 
parents  who  could  afford  to  send  her  to  a  private  school  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  principars  books.  The  careful  record  kept  since  1862  showed  that  the  greater 
number  were  quite  unable  to  pay  tuition  fees.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  in  the  lower 
and  higher  grades  the  relative  proportion  of  parents*  occupations  remained  unchanged. 
The  usefulness  of  this  school  appears  to  some  extent  in  the  fact  that  62  per  cent,  ot  the 
white  women  teaching  English  branches  in  the  city  had  been  students  in  it  and  that 
99  had  graduated  from  it. 

The  two  high  schools  in  Louisyille  (one  for  each  sex)  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  buildings  and  furniture  are  valued  at  $69,000.  The  school  for  girls  enrolled  361 
pupils  during  the  month  of  December,  1879.  The  school  for  boys  in  October  of  the 
same  year  numbered  231,  and  the  total  enrolment  in  both  for  the  year  was  613.  Cov- 
ington had  157  pupils  enrolled  in  a  high  school,  under  6  teachers ;  Newport  had  60 
enrolled,  43  in  averajje  attendance,  and  graduated  7,  of  whom  6  were  girls.  Padiicah, 
Owensboro*,  and  possibly  other  cities  sustain  high  schools,  but  send  no  statistics  of  them 
for  1880.  At  Maysville  a  new  high  school  building  has  recently  been  erected  and 
classes  commenced. — (City  reports  and  Eclectic  Teacher.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Kentucky  University^  Lexington  (Christian),  opened  at  Harrodsbnrg  in  1859,  was 
removed  to  Lexington  in  1865  and  organized  with  three  departments,  a  college  of 
arts,  of  the  Bible,  and  of  law,  a  commercial  college  being  soon  after  added.  In  1866 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  opened  as  one  of  its  colleges,  but 
this  and  the  college  of  the  Bible  were  detached  from  it  in  1878,  and  are  now  entirely 
separate  in  management,  although  they  still  remain  on  the  grounds  of  the  university, 
and  their  students  are  firee  to  enter  the  classes  in  the  upiversity  college  of  arts,  those 
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of  the  latter  also  being  admitted  without  oharse  to  the  agricultnial  collej^e  and  the 
eollef^  of  the  Bible.  The  college  of  arts  oompr&es  10  separate  schools,  which  include 
clasBioal  and  scientific  studies,  also  French,  SpaniBh,  Italian,  and  German,  the  latter 
being  optional.  There  were  60  students  attending  in  1879-^80,  besides  23  in  prepara- 
tcnnr  studies  and  105  in  the  commercial  department. — (Catalogues  and  return,  1^.) 

Tliere  are  14  other  universities  and  colleges  from  which  information  is  at  hand  as 
late  as  for  1878-^,  all  but  3  of  them  sending  reports  for  1879-^80.  All,  at  date  of 
their  last  reports,  had  preparatory  courses,  some  even  giving  instruction  in  primary 
studies;  all  had  collegiate  departments,  with  4  years'  courses  in  classical  studies,  the 
arrangement  sometimes  being  that  of  independent  schools ;  in  6  there  is  more  or  less 
provision  for  the  study  of  scientific  branches,  although  in  some  only  the  natural  sciences 
are  taught ;  10  give  a  business  training ;  2,  Berea  and  Eminence,  offer  biblical  instruc- 
tion in  conoection  with  college  classes ;  3,  Berea  and  Qeorgetown  Colleges  and  Mur- 
ray Institute,  have  normal  courses,  and  nearly  all  courses  in  music,  drawing,  and  other 
blanches  of  art ;  5  admit  both  sexes,  while  Eminence  College,  Eminence,  and  Mur- 
ray Male  and  Female  Institute,  Murray,  make  a  special  feature  of  coeducation ;  the 
charter  of  the  latter  has  been  recently  amended,  providing  that  diplomas  given  to 
graduates  of  the  normal  course  shall  entitle  them  to  certificates  from  the  State  board 
of  examiners  allowing  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  only  collegiate  institutions  organized  in  this  State  within  the  past  10  years  are 
Kentucky  Classical  and  Business  Institute,  North  Middletown,  chartered  in  1878,  and 
Union  Colle^,  Barboursville,  chartered  in  1880.  The  institute  is  under  the  infiaence 
of  the  **  Christian"  church,  admits  both  sexes,  and  in  its  collegiate  department  offers 
classical,  Latin-scientific,  business,  and  English  courses.  There  are  also  preparatory 
and  special  courses  in  literature,  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  The  college  has  a  cap- 
ital of  120,000  for  building  purposes,  expects  to  have  room  for  350  students,  and  was  to 
open  in  September,  1880. 

For  statistics  of  all  the  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

nrsnTunoxs  for  the  superior  ikstruction  of  toung  women. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  V HI  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary 
of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION.   . 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Meokanioal  College  of  Kentucky,  first  organized  in  1866  as  a  col- 
lege of  the  State  university,  but  detached  fropti  it  in  1878,  was  chartered  anew  by  the 
l^islature  in  1880  and  permanently  established  at  Lexington.  Commodious  buildings 
are  to  be  erected,  intended  to  accommodate  500  students,  the  city  having  contributed 
$30,000  for  this  purpose  and  Fayette  County  $20,000.  For  its  support  the  legislature 
has  established  a  State  tax  of  5  mills  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property,  which,  with 
the  present  income,  will  give  the  college  about  $27,000  a  year.  Work  on  the  new 
buildings  was  begun  in  Catcher,  1880,  at  which  time  it  appeared  probable  that  they 
would  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1881.  Meantime  the  college  has  been  reorgan- 
ised and  some  15  courses  of  instruction  opened  with  a  separate  professor  for  each. 
Besides  theprovision  for  free  normal  instruction  already  mentioned,  tuition  without 
charae  is  ofl&red  to  one  student  from  each  representative  district  oi  the  State.  The 
number  of  students  attending  in  1879-W  is  estimated  by  the  Eclectic  Teacher  at  about 
250.  No  official  report  for  the  vear  has  been  received. — (Eclectic  Teacher,  June,  Sep  • 
tember,  October,  November,  IBBO.) 

Six  of  the  collegiate  institutions  reporting,  viz.  Bethel,  Centre,  and  Georgetown 
CoU^res,  the  Kentucky  University,  Military  Cistitute,  and  the  Classical  and  Business 
College,  give  more  or  less  scientific  instruction.  Bethel  presents  a  course  in  natural 
science  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  Georgetown  College  also  has  a  course  leading 
to  this  de^pee ;  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute  offers  a  course  in  natural  science  and 
one  in  engineering.  The  scientific  course  in  the  State  University  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  8.  is  the  same  as  the  classical  in  the  first  3  years,  except  that  Greek  and  Latin  are 
omitted,  French  and  (German  being  substituted  for  them  in  the  first  2  years,  while 
in  the  senior  year  a  course  in  practical  chemistry  and  physics  is  added. — (College  cat- 
alogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnich,  at  Danville,  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Louisville,  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  3  of  tne  colleges,  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  presents  a  strictly  profes- 
sional course  of  study  covering  3  years.    Applicants  for  admission,  if  not  college  grad- 
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uates,  must  pass  an  examination  in  collegiate  branches  of  study ;  exceptions  may  be 
made,  but  in  all  cases  such  scholarship  is  required  as  will  enable  students  to  success- 
fully pursue  theological  study.    Eight  students  are  reported  for  1871>-*80. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  established  in  1859  by  Southern  Bap- 
tists, divides  its  course  of  study  into  eight  schools,  any  one  of  which  can  be  taken 
separately  and  completed  in  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The 
whole  course  requires  3  or  4  years,  according  to  circumstances.  A  special  8  months' 
course  is  arranged  for  pastors  on  leave  of  absence.  There  were  92  undergraduate 
students  in  1879-'80,  besides  2  graduates. 

The  College  of  the  Bible  provides  a  4  years'  course  of  study,  not  intended  to  be  pro- 
fessional, but  to  ^ive  systematic  instruction  in  the  Bible,  together  with  the  higher 
branches  of  English  literature  and  philosophy.    The  departments  are  (I)  English  lan- 

f^wige,  (2)  sacred  history,  (3)  sacred  literature,  and  (4)  philosophy.    The  college  had 
1  un<lergraduate  and  3  graduate  students  during  l879-'80. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

In  Berea  College  special  biblical  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  the  college 
course  as  occasion  requires,  and  at  Eminence  College  a  department  of  biblical  litera- 
ture forms  a  part  of  the  college  course.  Georgetown  and  Bethel  Colleges  recognize 
the  claims  of  this  profession,  at  least  to  tiie  extent  of  giving  free  tuition  to  young 
men  who  are  preparing  for  it. 

Legal  study  in  1^79-^  is  represented  only  by  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville,  which  had  45  students,  of  whom  10  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or 
science,  and  graduated  25  in  18d0.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years.  No  examinft- 
tion  for  admission  to  it  is  required. — (Return.) 

The  College  of  Law  of  Kentucky  University,  although  still  reported  in  the  corrion- 
lum  of  that  university,  has  been  suspended  since  June,  1879. 

The  law  de|)artment  formerly  connected  with  Central  University,  Richmond,  does 
not  appear  in  its  catalogue  for  1880-'81. 

Four  medical  schools,  all  in  Louisville,  report  for  1879-'80,  viz:  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  chartered  in  1850;  Louisville  Medical  College,  chartered  in  1868;  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  chartered  in  1837 ;  and  Hospital  College  of 
Medicine,  chartered  in  1673,  the  last  being  a  department  of  Central  University.  All 
require  for  graduation  the  usual  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  two  regular, 
courses  of  lectures,  but  none  demandjs  any  examination  for  admission.  The  Kentucky' 
School  of  Medicine  has  established  an  optionalgraded  course  of  3  years.  It  had  l&O 
students  in  attendance  and  graduated  44  in  18&D;  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine 
enrolled  75  (of  whom  12  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science)  and  graduated  25; 
Louisville  Medical  College  had  131  students  and  graduated  56. 

The  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy  is  one  of  the  9  pharmaceutical  schools  in  the 
United  States  which  confer  the  title  of  graduate  only  on  those  students  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  theoretical  knowledge,  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  business.  An 
apprenticeship  of  at  least  4  years  is  required,  with  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures, 
the  last  of  which  must  be  at  this  college.  A  practical  laboratory  course  has  been 
opened,  which  is  still  optional,  but  is  to  be  made  compulsory. — (Catalogue,  1879.) 

For  lurther  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  gave  instmc- 
tion  during  1879-^80  to  67  blind  youth,  an  increase  of  5  over  the  number  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  still,  as  the  report  says,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  institution.  Thirty  of  the  67  were  from  Louisville,  a  proportion  of 
1  blind  child  to  4,300  of  the  city's  population ;  and  if  this  proportion  of  blind  to  see- 
ing children  holds  good  outside  of  the  city,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  400  blind  in 
the  State  who  should  be  in  the  institution.  There  are  accommodations  for  100;  and 
renewed  efforts  are  to  be  made  by  the  institution  to  give  information  of  the  opportu- 
nities therein  offered  to  all  the  blind  in  the  State.  As  heretofore,  the  course  of  instrno- 
tiou  comprises,  besides  the  elementary  English  branches  of  study,  natural  history, 
physiology,  and  physics,  with  special  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  mnsic  to 
those  whose  abilities  warrant  it.  Boys  are  taught  to  make  brooms  and  mattresses, 
cane  ohairB,  and  do  simple  upholstery ;  s:irls,  to  sew  by  hand  and  machine,  to  cut  and 
fit,  and  use  the  knitting  machine.  Physical  exercise,  bathing,  &o.,  are  not  neg- 
lected.—(Report,  1880.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

lustruction  and  training  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  branches  of  a  common  school 
education  and  in  employments  are  given  at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  De*f 
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and  Damb,  Danville,  where  all  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  are  received  without  charge 
for  a  term  of  7  years.    Statistics  for  1879-'80  are  not  reported. 

TRAC^IKO  OF  THB  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, Frankfort,  established  in  I860,  besides  Kiving  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  branches  and  in  useful  employments,  devotes  special  attention  to  physical 
training.  The  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  Kindergarten  instruction  are  combined  and 
all  possible  means  ubed  for  the  education  of  the  powers  of  observation,  such  as  ma^ 
charts,  frames,  cases,  figures,  blocks,  and  colored  cards.  There  is  no  report  for 
1879-m 

REFORMATOBT  TRAINING. 

The  Louisville  House  of  Refugee,  established  in  1865,  is  intended  for  the  reformatiou, 
education,  and  industrial  training  of  neglected  youth.  It  receives  both  white  auil 
colored  boys  and  jrirls,  and  gives  them  instruction  in  the  common  school  branchert 
and  in  a  number  of  employments  besides  gardening  and  other  out  door  work.  The 
school  rooms  are  made  attractive  and  are  furnished  with  improved  desks  and  other 
equipments;  but  still  greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  department,  skill 
in  labor  and  industrial  nabits  bemg  considered  the  great  desideratum  for  these  chil- 
dren. During  1879-^80  there  were  in  the  refuge  204  white  youth,  of  whom  149  were 
boys,  and  83  colored  youth,  all  tcom  6  to  18  years  of  age. — (Report,  1879-'80.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Lexington,  August  10-13,  1880, 
was  not  a  great  success,  if  judged  by  the  number  of  members  present.  The  pro- 
gramme was  not  carried  out,  because  several  who  were  to  have  participated  were 
absent.  Such  papers  and  addresses,  however,  as  were  presented  were  of  a  nigh  order, 
and  elicited  spirited  discussion,  and  altogether  the  meeting  was  an  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  one  and  productive  of  good  results.  The  first  remarks  made  were  by 
Prof.  J.  D.  Pickett,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  expressed  some  thoughts 
as  to  the  objects  oi  the  association,  and  was  followed  by  Profl  J.  J.  Rucker  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  now  to  increase  interest  in  it.  After  an  expression  of  views  on  these  pointn 
by  a  number  of  members,  the  association  listened  to  an  address  on  **  Education," 
by  Hon.  A.  S.  Berry,  of  Newport.  Papers  were  read  during  the  second  day  on  ''Com- 
pulsory education,"  by  Pro£  J.  R.  Day ;  on  '*  The  extent  of  taxation  for  education,"  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Lockhart,  and  on  "  Normal  schools,"  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Mell.  In  the  evening 
Miy.W.  J.  Davis,  of  Louisville,  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  story  of  the  rocks."  The 
papers  of  the  third  day  were  on  **  Curriculum  of  common  schools,"  bv  Supt.  A.  T. 
Wiles,  of  Newport,  and  on  "  Graded  schools,"  by  W.  J.  >IcConathy ;  the  latter  was  not 
discussed  for  want  of  time. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Sonuiem  Educational  Association  should  be  helddurinff  the  Christmas  holi&ys 
of  1880 :  also  one  appointing  a  committee  to  memorialize  thelegislature  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  a  State  normal  school. — (Eclectic  Teacher,  September,  1880.) 

OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  is  no  information  of  any  meeting  having  been  held  during  1879-'80  by  the 
Colored  State  Teachers'  Association  or  the  Central  Kentucky  Teachers'  Association. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

HoxL  JOBBPH  DxsHA  PiCKETT,  StoU  Superintendent  qf  public  inetruetiont  FranJtfwrt, 

[Term,  September  0, 1879,  to  September  15, 1883.] 

Other  soperlntendents  in  the  deoeDnial  period  under  review  were  Hon.  Zeohariah  F.  Smith,  1807-1871, 
«kd  Hon.  Howard  A.  Td.  Henderson,  1871-1879. 
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SUMMABT  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-^l.a 

1871-^2.a 

187^-^. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANOX. 

Yonth  of  school  aee  (6-21)  h 

262,643 
52,436 
20,587 
21,674 

280,384 
49,106 
26,009 
23,340 

272,334 
57,433 
33,927 
18,078 

483 

864 

280,387 
74,309 

Enrolment  in  pobDc  schools 

Ayerage  daily  attendance 

Scholars  in  private  schools 

22,306 

474 
1«039 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts.... 

Number  of  public  schools 

457 

610 

Public  school-houses 

School-houses  built  during  the  year . . . . 
Average  time  of  school  in  days 

32 

101 

77 

Value  of  public  school  property.  ...... 

r 48, 135 
367 

941 

$55  64 

834 

1616,878 
531,361 

1661,962 

1881,446 

Number  oi  private  schools 

272 

1,131 
t62  68 

842 

1554,974 
531,834 

11,193,500 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  in  public  schools 

1,476 

142  50 

707 

1678,374 
723,826 

1,494 

140  00 

846 

$789,069 
795.201 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men i 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women > 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools— 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund 

•  The  ftattotict  for  tbeae  two  TMn  Are  ■omewhet  tmperfeot,  on  soodont  of  laoompleto  reports  from 
the  dx  divisions  into  which  the  BtAte  is  divided.  Only  4  divisions  (in  1870-71)  reported  the  number  of 
pnblio  schools :  only  8.  ftall  privste  school  ststisties ;  and  only  8,  the  nnmber  of  school-honses  built.  In 
i871-'73  the  fifth  division  did  not  report,  and  the  other  mvisions  only  incompletely  with  respect  to 
certain  items. 

b  By  the  oonstitation  of  1879  changed  to  8-18. 
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TICS  OP  liOmSIANA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 


1876-76.    1876-'77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


1879-^80. 


-I . 

s  s^ 


274,688 
74,846 


21,711 


473 
1,032 


274,688 
74,307 
52,315 


266,033  274,406 

85,000  83,047 

54,390  

20,693  d2,688 


35 

;,i66 


97 
1803,062 


1,557 

137  00 

832 


,665 
,665 


1,615 
$31  00 


t776,009 
776,009 


$82,921 


1,044 


330,930 
78,528 

050,248  I 
(14,404 


273,845 
68,440 
45,626 


D.  57,085 
D.  10,088 
D.  4,622 


I.  11,202 
I.  16,004 
I.  25,039 


135  I  060 

1736,575  i700,000 

306 


1,949 

127  00 

25  00 

247 


^13,453 
A529,065 


118 


2,025 


1480,320 


$1,130,867  $1,130,867    D.$62,633 


76  1 1.      894 


D4133,133 


D.$74,654 


•  Ettimatod. 

d  Bzdiidinff  New  Orieans. 

•  Inmral  ConitiMUk 

/  Exchudve  of  New  Orleuis,  in  which  the  ayerage  salAriea  are :  men,  $76. 72 ;  women,  |39. 58. 

{Inolading  balance  on  hand  from  preceding  year. 
Inolnding  amoont  paid  on  debts  of  preoeding  years. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  1870  to  1877  the  edacational  officers  of  the  Stat«  (under  a  hiw  conformed  to 
the  oonstitntion  of  1868)  were  H)  a  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  elected  by 
the  people  for  4  years  j  ^2)  a  di vision  superintendent  for  each  of  the  6  divisions  into 
which  tne  State  was  divided  for  school  purposes,  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  con- 
sent of  senate,  for  a  term  of  3  years,  all  forming,  with  the  State  superintendent,  a  State 
board  of  education  to  select  text  books  and  make  regulations  for  the  public  schools; 
(3)  boards  of  school  directors,*  of  five  or  more  persons  for  each  parish,  except  Orleans' 
and  Jefferson,  appointed  by  the  State  board  every  2  years  for  general  care  of  school 
matters  in  their  parishes :  (4)  boards  of  district  school  directors  for  each  jury  ward  in 
each  parish,  consistinff  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  parish  board  every  2  years  to 
visit  and  report  on  local  schools.  In  1877  the  division  superintendents  were  aropped,  the 
other  officers  being^  continued  and  the  State  board  being  composed  of  the  governor  and 
other  State  executive  officers,  with  the  State  superintendent  and  2  citizens  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  4  years*  terms.  From  the  failure  to  pass  in  1880  an  act  based  on 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1879,  the  law  of  1877,  with  all  the  officers  pro- 
vided for  under  it,  holds  till  the  legislative  session  of  1882,  save  in  the  clauses  modi- 
fied by  the  express  words  of  that  constitution.  Under  these  words  women  are  made 
eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  created  by  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  1868  provided  for  the  admission  into  the  public  schools  of  aD 
children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previoua 
condition  of  servitude.  This  still  holds  good  as  to  the  main  point  of  the  free  educa- 
tion of  all  of  school  age,  but  distinctions  are  not  abolished,  and  in  1879  the  limit  of 
school  afl:e  was  made  18  instead  of  21.  To  maintain  the  schools,  a  State  tax  of  2  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  was  authorized  in  1869,  also  what  further  local 
taxes  the  directors  of  each  school  district  might  deem  necessary  for  building,  hiring, 
and  fumishinff  school-houses,  this  tax  not  to  exceed  6  mills  on  the  dollar.  By  act  of 
March  16,  1670,  parishes  were  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  2  mills  in  addition  to  the  State 
tax.  One  year  later  an  act  rendered  it  obligatory  for  the  parish  authorities  to  raise 
annually  a  tax  of  not  less  than  1  mill  on  the  dollar  nor  more  than  2,  for  the  lease,  pur- 
chase, furnishing,  &c.,  of  school-houses,  while  in  any  parish  where  the  board  of  school 
directors  failed  to  establish  schools  within  60  days  alter  their  appointment  the  division 
superintendent  was  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  them  out  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  parish,  city,  or  town.  On  April  9.  1873,  school  boards  were  empowered  to  de- 
mand of  the  local  authorities  the  levy  or  an  extra  tax  for  that  and  suoceedinff  years 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  school  system.  The  laws  of  1877  <manged 
the  taxation  somewhat :  the  parish  taxes  were  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  the  asseraed 
valuation ;  the  special  taxes  were  to  be  levied  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  a  poll 
tax  of  $1  on  all  men  over  21  was  to  be  levied  (only  90  per  cent,  of  this  to  be  used  for 
school  purposes).  There  was  also  interest  on  the  United  States  deposit  fund  and  on 
the  school  fund  to  be  used  for  schools.  The  constitution  of  1879  made  the  following 
provisions  for  the  support  of  schools :  ( 1)  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  deolarea 
to  be  $1,130,867,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
several  town^jis ;  (2)  a  poU  tax  of  $1  to  tL50  on  each  male  over  21,  which  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  parishes  where  collected :  (3)  a  State  tax  on  property,  not  to  exceed  1 
mill  on  the  dollar ;  (4)  a  permissible  parish  tax,  which,  combined  witn  all  other  parish 
taxes,  must  not  make  more  than  10  mills  on  the  dollar.  Elementary,  academic,  and 
normal  schools  were  early  provided  for,  but  no  private  institution  of  learning  was  to 
receive  any  school  moneys.  The  teachers,  to  be  legally  employed,  must  have  passed 
an  examination  and  have  received  certificates  from  parish  boards.  The  schools  of  all 
grades  under  this  system  are  to  be  taught  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  5  days  each,  one  or 
more  schools  to  be  kept  open  in  each  district.  All  the  general  exercises  of  the  schools 
(except  in  parishes  where  French  predominates)  are  to  be  in  English.  The  element- 
ary branches  in  such  parishes  may  be  tauffht  in  the  French  langua^.  No  school 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  sectarian  schools. —  (School  laws  and  constitutions.) 

GENERAL  CONDITIOX. 

The  very  small  support  provided  by  the  State  for  its  common  schools  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1879  and  the  close  restriction  of  local  taxation  for  them  proved  a  serloos 

>  The  boards  nuij  aopolnt  ■uperlntendents  for  their  schools,  who  shall  be  also  ex  officio  secretaries  of 
their  respective  boards,  bat  the  pay  for  both  offices  is  not  to  exceed  $200  ammally. 
*  For  tae  school  officers  of  New  Orleans,  see  City  School  Systems,  farther  on. 
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check  to  educational  progress,  and,  nnless  private  liberality  come  to  the  help  of  the  local 
school  boardsL  short  terms  and  poorly  paid  teachers  must  for  some  time  be  the  mlo. 
The  schools  of  New  Orleans  appeared  at  first  to  be  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  constitution ;  but  a  comparatively  liberal  appropriation  for  them 
on  the  part  of  the  city  administrators  saved  them  and  enabled  the  school  authori- 
ties to  keep  them  open  during  a  large  part  of  1879-^dO,  though  the  pay  of  teachers 
was  seriously  curtailed. 

For  the  State  at  largo,  the  statistics  of  1880  are  too  meagre  to  afford  any  fair  basis 
of  comparison  with  preceding  years,  many  of  the  school  officers  having  failed  to  send 
in  their  returns  and  many  treasurers  having  failed  to  give  official  information  of  the 
amount  of  poll  tax  and  other  funds  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
The  reduction  of  the  school  age  by  3  years  has  naturally  reduced  the  number  of  en- 
rolled pupils,  especially  in  schools  for  colored  youth,  but  this  may  eventually  prove 
an  advantage  to  the  ones  enrolled,  as  the  smaller  the  enrolment  the  further  wul  the 
slender  State  funds  go  in  continuing  the  sessions  of  the  schools  that  maybe  held.  But 
the  outlook  is  certainly  not  an  encouraging  one  on  the  whole. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

In  the  year  1870-71  a  general  reorganization  of  the  whole  school  work  was  under- 
taken. The  amended  laws  were  the  means  oi  a  most  encouraging  advance  during  the 
nine  months  of  the  year  following.  Still,  for  two  years  there  was  considerable  trouble 
in  getting  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  educational  affairs,  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  some  of  the  division  superintendents.  Those  who  sent  in  the  reports  required  by 
law  gave  evidence  of  a  large  Increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  their  districts  and 
a  corresponding  advance  iuvtheir  efficiency.  In  the  four  years  ending  in  the  latter 
part  of  1872  there  were  700  schools  established  (outside  of  New  Orleans)  where  none 
existed  before.  This  was  nearly  six  times  aa  many  as  were  over  in  operation  in  any 
one  year  preceding  in  the  history  of  the  State,  yet  tlie  amount  of  money  expended  for 
them  in  1872  was  less  than  half  what  was  expended  in  1859.  Limited  school  accom- 
modations were  frequently  referred  to  in  the  earlier  years.  In  the  year  1874  the  free 
school  system  was  more  prosperous  than  before.  The  endeavors  to  educate  white  and 
colored  children  in  the  same  school  met  with  great  resistance  in  the  high  schools  of 
New  Orleans,  but  this  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  opening  of  separate  schools  for  this 
race  throughout  the  State,  and  in  1877  it  was  stated  that  the  colored  children  attended 
school  in  much  larger  numbers  than  the  white  youth ;  also,  that  better  qualified 
teachers  were  provided  for  them  than  in  former  years.  In  1877  another  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  school  system  took  place  under  a  new  superintendent ;  the  schools  were 
ffraded ;  the  studies  indicated,  and  the  public  schools  designated  as  elementary,  aca- 
demic, and  normal.  Greater  proficiency  was  attained  by  the  pupils  as  a  result,  and 
only  the  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever  prevented  marked  advance.  For  the  normal 
schools  and  universities  opened  during  the  ten  years,  see  the  proper  headings. — 
(State  reports.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

During  the  ten  years  the  trustees  of  this  fund  have  aided  the  Louisiana  schools  to 
the  amount  of  ^,230.  While  in  the  earlier  years  the  amounts  were  distributed 
among  the  different  towns  and  to  the  various  districts  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  later 
years  they  were  given  to  special  schools  and  normal  schools,  or,  where  particularly 
needed,  to  certain  towns,  as  formerly.  In  1879-^80  there  were  $4,100  donated  from  the 
fond.  Of  this  amount,  $2,300  went  to  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  (white),  $1,300 
to  the  Peabody  Normal  (colored),  $300  to  Guion  Academy  (a  gnided  free  puolic 
school,  to  enable  it  to  extend  its  session  to  10  months),  and  $200  to  the  Louisiana  Jour- 
nal of  Education. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  for  the  different  years.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  of  Locquet-Lerpy  Institute,  New  Orleans,  reports  regularly.  It 
was  established  in  1877  and  admits  pupils  between  4  and  7  years  of  age.  Any  further 
information  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM." 

NEW  OBLBAN8. 

Officers,^  A  board  of  20  directoiB.  of  whom  8  were  appointed  by  the  former  State 
board  of  ednoation  and  12  elected  by  the  monicipal  administrators,  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  appointed  by  the  board. 

StatiaUoB. — Population,  216,140;  youth  of  school  age,  56,947;  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  17,886:  average  daily  attendance,  15,190;  teachers,  407;  expenditures, 
1250,444. 

Addiiianal  parUoulars, — Four  hundred  school  rooms,  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for 
both  study  and  recitation,  are  reported.  Of  these  280  were  for  the  primary  grade, 
118  for  the  flrammar.  and  2  for  the  high  school.  The  number  of  school  days  in  the 
year  was  wd,  and  182  were  taught.  The  grounds,  buildings,  and  sites  for  school 
property  were  valued  at  $567,000,  tiie  furniture  at  |65,000,  and  the  apparatus  at  93,000. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NC^RMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENT 

As  early  as  1870  opportunity  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  found  in  one  normal 
school  ana  in  one  nonnal  department.'  In  1873  another  normal  department  was  opened, 
and  in  1877  a  school  for  colored  students. 

The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  for  Lowaiana,  established  in  New  Orleans  in  1870, 
offers  a  course  of  professional  training  to  graduates  of  the  city  academies  or  high  schools 
and  other  in^tutions.  There  are  junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  normal  course,  in 
which  branches  taueht  in  the  elementary  schools  are  reviewed.  Lectures  are  also 
given  on  the  methods  of  teaching  and  cUsciplining  children.  A  tuition-fee  of  |2  a 
mouth  is  chitf  ffed  in  the  preparatory  department,  while  the  normal  department  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Peabody  fund. 

The  Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  StudentSfAiao  at  New  Orleans,  was  first  opened 
in  1877.  It  aims,  in  a  2  years'  normal  course,  to  fit  graduates  and  advanced  scholars 
over  17  years  of  age  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  letter  from  the  late  superin- 
tendent, Hon.  R.  M.  Lusher,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Teabody  fund  in  1880,  states  that 
"these  two  normal  schools  have  continued  their  mission  of  usefhlness  in  providing 
well  qualified  and  methodical  teachers  for  the  State  public  schools,  and  that  the  two 
model  schools,  in  which  their  Rraduates  and  the  senior  students  have  been  exercised  in 
practical  teaching  and  discipline,  have  also  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  chil- 
dren taught  therein." 

The  normal  department  of  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  dating  from  1870,  reported 
94  students  in  1879-^80. 

A  normal  claee  is  formed  in  the  last  term  in  New  Orleans  University  every  year. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

An  act  of  March  16,  1870,  made  provision  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes. 
Four  of  these  were  held  in  the  vear  1871,  the  one  in  New  Orfoans  continuing  3  days.^ 
They  were  said  to  be  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  teachers  but  to  increase  the  interest  in 
educational  matters  in  every  place  where  they  exist.  It  is  not  ascertainable  whether 
such  meetings  were  held  every  year  according  to  the  law,  but  in  1874  the  teachers  of 
the  second  division  organized  into  local  teachers'  institutes,  and  although  only  three 
or  four  regular  meetings  were  spoken  of  they  were  fruitful  in  good  resmts.  The  re- 
port of  1876  alludes  to  5  of  these  institutes,  4  of  which  were  permanently  established. 
•As  the  law  of  1877  is  silent  upon  this  subject,  it  is  thought  tnat  these  meetings  were 
allowed  to  die  out.—  (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Louisiana  Journal  of  Education  made  its  appearance  in  April,  1879.  It  is  pub- 
lished once  a  month  at  New  Orleans,  and  is  under  the  editorship  of  Hon.  Robert  M. 
Lusher,  late  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  It  bids  fieulr  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  its  many  valuable  items  of  educational 
information  and  articles  on  right  modes  of  teaching. 

1  The  town  of  Sbreyeport  haa  11,017  inbabitaiits,  but  it  baa  not  yet  reported  to  thia  Barean. 
*  A  State  Normal  School  waa  in  eziateDce  from  1859  to  1862,  and  the  New  Oileana  Normal  Sohool  in 
1868-'60.    The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  waa  the  anooeaaor  of  thia  laat. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

This  grade  of  school  elisted  in  New  Orleans  from  an  early  day.  In  1874  a  high 
school  was  OMtabliBhed  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  in  1875  snob  a  school  was  also  reported  in 
the  parish  of  Iberrille.  In  1879  there  were  3  public  high  schools  at  New  Orleans,  the 
central  for  boys,  the  central  for  girls,  and  one  for  colored  pupils.  A  2  years'  course 
of  study  embraces  mathematics,  English  literature,  rhetoric,  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, natural  science,  book-keeping,  and  French.  In  1879-'80  there  were  9  teachers 
reported.  The  enrolment  was  267 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  239. —  (State  reports 
and  returns.) 

OTHBB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  preparing 
students  for  college,  see  Tables  iy,v  I,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries 
of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBOBS  FOR  YOUNQ  MSN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SBXB8. 

The  LauiHana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUegej,  Baton  Rouge, 
was  chartered  as  such  Januarv  2, 1877,  by  the  uniting  of  the  Louisiana  state  Seminary 
and  Military  Academy  with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  ahd  Mechanical  Colleee.  The 
former  was  chartered  in  1855  and  went  into  operation  January  2,  1860.  The  State 
University  was  founded  on  grants  of  the  public  lands  made  in  1806  and  1811  ^'for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning."  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  founded 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862  donating  public  lands  to  education.  The  former 
became  so  burdened  with  debt  that,  by  a  law  of  1876,  the  latter  was  united  with  it. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  are  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  fhnd. 
1182,313.  at  5  per  cent;  the  seminary  f^d,  $136,000,  at  4  per  cent.;  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  from  the  State,  all  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  $24,556.  Un- 
der the  new  organization  of  1877-^8,  there  were  to  oe  schools  of  literature,  of  sciences 
of  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  and  of  military  science  and  art,  of  medicine,  of  law,  and 
such  other  schools  as  the  supervisors  might  establish.  In  December,  1880,  four  courses 
were  reported,  viz,  classical  and  scientific  of  5  years  each  (including  1  year  of  prepar- 
atory teaching)  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  courses  of  3  years  each  (also  includ- 
ing a  similar  preparatory  year).  The  de^es  to  be  given  are  bachelor  of  arts,  graduate 
in  a^cnlture,  and  graduate  in  mechanics.  There  were  49  students  at  the  close  of 
18H0  in  the  college,  and  the  faculty  numbered  13.  No  female  students  are  admitted 
and  no  tuition  fees  are  changed.  The  institution  is  non-sectarian,  and  militwry  disci- 
pline (according  to  act  of  lw2)  is  still  adhered  to. — (Letter  of  the  president  and  his 
report  to  the  board  of  sui>ervisor8.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  are  Jefferson,  St.  Charles,  Centenary,  and  College  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception;  the  universities,  Leland,  New  Orleans,  Straight,  and  the 
University  of  Louisiana.  All  report  preparatoiy  and  classical  courses;  4  (St.  Charley 
Centenary,  Leland,  and  New  Orleans)  had  scientific  departments  when  last  heard 
from.  New  Orleans  and  Straight  Universities  had  normal  and  theological  courses: 
the  former  a  medical,  the  latter  a  legal  course.  Jefferson  College  (St.  Mary's)  and 
the  Colleee  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  reported  commercial  departments. 

The  Umversi^  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  a  quasi  State  institution,  but  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  State  University,  was  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  1845.  ^ 
Its  medical  department  was  then  in  operation:  its  law  department  was  afterwards 
organized:  and  its  academical  department  held  its  first  session  in  1878-^9.  A  non- 
sectarian  institution,  it  is  divided  into  the  following  schools:  Latin,  Greek,  English 
(language,  history,  and  literature^,  mathematics,  physics  and  mechanics,  chemistry. 
French,  German,  and  a  commercial  course.  The  degrees  conferred  by  the  aoademicai 
department  are  those  of  B.  a.  and  M.  a. 

Article  231  of  the  new  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to 
establish  in  New  Orleans  a  university  for  the  education  of  persons  of  color,  to  provide 
for  Its  proper  ffovemment,  and  to  appropriate  annually  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  its  mauitenance  and  support. — (Catalogues  and  constitution  of  1879.) 

ANSTriUTlOKB  FOR  THB  8UPBBIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Leland,  New  Orleans,  and  Straight  Universities  admit  women.  Statistics  of  schools 
especially  for  this  sex  are  to  be  found  in  Table  Yin  of  the  appendix. 

I  It  is  AiEftin  ncognised  u  «  State  tmlyertity  in  the  oonstitation  of  1879,  and  proTtsion  for  its  rapport 
te  directed  to  be  made. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  connected  with  the  State  University  at 
Baton  Rouge  reports  a  3  years*  agricultural  and  mechanical  course,  including  1  year 
preparatory.  It  also  has  a  scientific  course,  which,  with  preparatory,  amounts  to  5 
years.  These  are  more  fully  described  under  Superior  Instruction.  Scientific  courses 
appear  in  4  others,  St.  Charles  and  Centenary  Colleges  and  Leland  and  New  Orleans 
Universities. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  a  3  years'  course  in  Straight  University,  which, 
organized  in  1870  under  Congregational  influence!*,  reports  35  students  for  the  year 
1879-'80.  No  examination  for  admission  is  required.  A  theological  department  con- 
nected with  Leland  University  (Baptist)  had  27  students  in  the  autumn  of  1880;  in 
one  in  New  Orleans  University  (Methodist  Episcopal)  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  200  other  students  for  that  year  in  the  only  account  at  hand. — (Return,  cata- 
logues, and  reports  of  missionary  associations.) 

For  full  statistics  of  reporting  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal  training  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  Straight  University,  organized  in 
1870.  Twenty-three  law  students  and  9  graduates  were  reported  in  187iM80.  The  course 
is  2  years  of  5  months  each  and  there  is  no  examination  for  admission.  The  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  organized  in  1847.  The  degree  of  B.  L.  is 
conferred  on  students  attending  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  or  1 
full  course  after  studying  twelve  months  with  a  counsellor-at-law  or  in  some  institntioil 
having  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  B.  L.,  provided  that  on  examination  he  is  found 
worthy  of  the  honor. —  (Return  and  report.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix. 

The  medical  d^ariment  of  the  University  of  Louisiana^  at  New  Orleans,  established 
in  1835,  requires  3  years  of  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  with  attendance  on  2 
full  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each  year.  To  ^aduate,  the  student  must  have 
attended  dissections,  written  a  thesis,  and  passed  a  satisfactory  final  examination.  The 
institution  is  also  authorized  to  grant  diplomas  in  pharmacy. — (Circular  of  1879-'d0.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Baton  Rou^e,  was  opened  in  1852. 
Training  is  given  here  in  the  literary  branches  usually  taught  m  such  schools.  Type 
setting  and  presswork  were  taught  in  1876,  but  lack  of  means  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  other  employments,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  others  have  been  attempted 
since  then.  In  1880  there  were  43  pupils  (23  males  and  20  females)  in  the  institution, 
and  at  date  of  December  1, 1880,  some  35  pupils  remaining.  The  number  of  instructors 
was  3. — (Former  reports  and  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January,  1881.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  was  founded 
in  1871,  although  it  has  only  been  effectively  organized  since  1877.  Lack  of  a  perma- 
nent home  adapted  to  its  special  work  is  complained  of.  The  studies  are  reading, 
spelling,  defining  words,  point  writing,  arithmetic,  descriptive  and  physical  geogra- 

SQv,  English  grammar  and  literature,  history,  algebra,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy, 
nly  the  younger  pupils  are  received  into  the  school ;  adults  are  taught  broom  and 
mattress  making.  Music  and  piano  tuning  are  also  taught.  Statistics  are  wanting 
for  1880.— (Reports.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  an  act  of  March  16,  1870,  the  division  superintendents  were  expected  to  "  en- 
courage and  assist  at  teachers*  associations,  to  be  convened  four  times  each  year,  if 
practicable,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  some  month  in  each  quarter,  in  each  parish  or 
m  several  parishes  united,  urging  the  attendance  of  the  tea^shers  of  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  01  mutual  conference  and  instruction  in  their  duties.'*  In  the  year  1871  the 
State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction  (Hon.  Thomas  W.  Conway)  reported  that 
the  first  cerm  of  a  State  teachers'  association,  as  auxiliary  to  teachers*  institutes, 
was  founa  in  the  second  division,  where  the  teachers  of  two  parishes  had  formed  a 
society  for  mutual  improvement.  In  the  following  year  a  report  was  made  of  the  first 
State  educational  convention  which  had  been  held  in  Louisiana  since  the  war.    It  com- 
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xnonced  on  the  23d  of  May,  1872,  and  continued  three  days.  Many  prominent  school 
workers  of  the  State  were  present  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  other  departments.  In- 
teresting discussions  took  place  and  the  meeting  was  considered  very  successful.  No 
further  mention  is  made  of  similar  meetings,  and,  like  teachers'  institutes,  they  seem 
to  hare  been  neglected  of  late  years. — (Laws  and  reports.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Enwnr  H.  Fat,  StaU  ntperintenderU  qf  public  tdueadon^  New  OrUam. 

[Term,  Janaorj,  1880,  to  January,  1884.] 

Other  laperintendenta  in  tho  ten  years  have  been  Hon.  Thomaa  W,  Cooway,  1868-1872 ;  Hon.  Wm. 
O.  Brown,  1872-1876;  then  Hon.  BoWt  M.  Lasher,  187e-1880. 
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SUMMABT  OF  EDUCATIOKAIj  8TATIS 


rOPUULTION  AND  ATTBIIDANOB. 

Youth  of  Bohool  age  (4-21) 

In  sum  111  er  schoolB 

In  winter  schoolB 

Average  attendance  in  enmmer . 
Average  attendance  in  winter. 
Per  cent,  of  ayerage  attendance 
on  registration. 

SCHOOL   'districts    AMD 
SCHOOIiS. 

Towns  and  plantations  in  the 

State. 
Number  of  these  reporting. . . . 
School  districts  reported ..... 

Parts  of  districts 

Districts  with  traded  schools 

Public  school-houses 

Number  in  sood  condition | 

Number  bunt  within  the  year. . 

Cost  of  those  built 

Valuation  of  all  school  property .  | 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

TBACHBRS  AND  THSIB  PAT. 

Male  teachersemployed  in  sum- 
mer. 

Male  teachers  employed  in  win- 
ter. 

Female  teachers  employed  in 
summer. 

Female  teachers  employed  in 
winter. 

Teachers  graduates  of  normal 
schools. 

Average  pay  of  men  a  month, 
exrlud&g  board. 

Average  pay  of  women  a  month, 
excluding  board. 

Average  cost  of  board  a  month. 

INCOMB  AND  BZFBNDITUBB. 

Whole    receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  tor  them. . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  permanent  school 
fiind. 


1870-^. 

1871-^72. 

1872-^. 

1873-^4. 

1874-^5. 

225,508 
112,813 
126,147 
87,29u 
101,177 
79 

226,751 
118,222 
126,311 
92,760 
102,443 
80 

825, 179 
116,750 
128,134 
92,526 
103,548 
80 

225,219 
122,458 
132,333 
98,744 
108,478 
81 

221,477 
117,821 
130,343 
95,058 
105,686 
81 

486 

500 

500 

493 

500 

425 

3,853 

350 

420 

460 
3,861 

310 

462 
3,863 
2,279 

121 

$131,799 

2,644,264 

106 

476 

'  3,967 

347 

488 

4,043 

361 

486 

3,953 

368 

3,917 

2,234 

119 

$117,364 

2,488,523 

107 

4,083 

2,397 

122 

$153,605 

2,939,236 

112 

4,199 

2,591 

122 

$150, 82C 

3,079,311 

117 

4,180 

2,689 

104 

$110,725 

3,019,549 

117 

119 

145 

140 

161 

171 

1,801 

1,870 

1,904 

1,988 

1,984 

3,790 

3,969 

4.094 

4,366 

4,486 

8,180 

2,213 

2,387 

8,367 

8,476 

264 

270 

284 

894 

897 

138  44 

$38  17 

$34  88 

$36  17 

$36  96 

13  72 

14  40 

15  16 

16  80 

17  16 

830 

838 

8  31 

838 

838 

$851,362 

$868,588 

$1,179,718 

$1,318,580 

$1,313,303 

858,662 

849,878 

968,565 

1,868,173 

1,313,303 

$309,109 

$317,908 

$319,873 

$360,883 

$400,568 
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TICS  OP  MAIKB-18T0-»T1  TO  18T9-»80. 


1875->76. 

1876-W. 

vm-m. 

1878-'79. 

1879-^. 

Aseorde- 
we  since 

J 

218,490 
126,482 
129,103 
99,106 
105,976 
80 

217,417 
125,455 
132,865 
100,982 
107,663 
80 

214,797 
127,087 
132,692 
102,805 
108.940 
82 

215,724 
125,640 
128,880 
101,443 
106,302 
81 

214,656 
123,729 
128,346 
101,554 
104,676 
82 

D. 

D. 

D. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

1,068 

1,911 

534 

111 

626 

1 

D, 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

10,852 
10,916 

2,199 
14,264 

3,499 
3 

511 

513 

496 

498 

497 

D. 

1 

I. 

11 

496 

3,972 

350 

505 

4,039 

354 

487 

4,005 

344 

495 

4,053 

354 

493 

3,930 

353 

D. 
D. 
D. 

2 
123 

1 

I. 
D. 
I. 

68 

77 

3 

4,"26i 

2,802 

$164,399 

3,005,290 

118 

4,'222 

3,014 

86 

$62,766 

3,022,722 

117 

4,2i5 

2,943 

82 

$92,746 

3,063,418 

118 

4,263 

2,971 
70 

2,947|655 
121 

4,"369 

2,859 

67 

$74,801 

2,995,131 

120 

..... 

D. 
D. 
1. 

r. 

D. 

46 

112 

3 

$2,625 

47,476 

1 

T.' 
I. 
D. 
D. 
I. 
I. 

392 

625 

52 

$42,563 

506,608 

13 

2(?9 

228 

274 

33^ 

311 

D. 

22 

I. 

192 

2,351 
4,284 

2,253 
4,553 

2,280 

2,3?5 

2,325 
4,609 

L 

524 

4,540 

4,527 

I. 

82 

I. 

819 

2,351 

2,361 

2,389 

2,349 

2,4*1 

I. 

72 

I. 

241 

290 

314 

334 

385 

415 

I. 

30 

I. 

151 

$35  45 

$32  76 

$32  63 

$29  55 

$25  57 

D. 

$3  98 

D. 

$6  87 

17  04 

16  56 

15  92 

15  32 

14  28 

D. 

1  04 

L 

56 

234 

227 

220 

207 

1  85 

D. 

22 

D. 

45 

$1,090,445 

$1,067,104 

$1,140,914 

$1,078,883 

$1,047,715 

D. 

$31,168 

I. 

$196,353 

1,248,762 

1,170,668 

1,050,709 

1,084,691 

1,047,681 

D. 

37,010 

I. 

$189,019 

$400,558 

$400,500 

$437,987 

$437,987 

$438,287 

L 

$300 

1 

I. 

$129,178 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  the  chief  school  officer  since  1868  has  been  a  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term  of  3  years  or  daring 
the  pleasure  of  the  executive.  For  each  county  there  was  from  1869  to  1872  a 
county  supervisor  of  public  schools,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent,  for  a  3  years'  term.  For  each  town 
there  is  either  a  superintending  school  committee  of  3  members,  chosen  all  together 
at  the  first  annual  town  meeting  and  afterwards  one  chosen  each  year  to  replace  an 
outgoing  one,  or  a  supervisor,  whose  election  terminates  the  offices  of  all  existing 
members  of  the  committee.  For  each,  school  district  there  is  a  school  agent,  chosen 
either  by  the  town  or  by  the  district  voters  at  the  annual  meetinffy  to  look  after  the 
school-houses,  provide  them  with  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  take  me  census  of  school 
children,  and  engage  teachers  if  this  should  not  be  done  by  the  town  committee. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  state  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  of  special 
local  funds,  of  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  |1  of  all  property  and  5  mills  on  (1  of  de- 
posits in  savings  banks,  and  of  local  taxes,  ^  which  must  not  be  less  than  80  cents  on 
each  inhabitant.  Thus  sustained  they  are  not  only  free  to  every  child  4  to  21  years 
of  age  residing  in  the  districts  where  they  are  taught,  but  children  between  9  and  15 
must  be  sent  to  them  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  unless  excused  for  cause  or 
instructed  elsewhere.  Still  further  to  secure  attendance,  manufacturers  are  forbidden 
to  employ  children  without  a  certificate  under  oath  from  the  teacher  of  such  children 
that  they  have  attended  school  from  3  to  4  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Persons 
proposing  to  teach  in  any  public  school  must  present  a  certificate  of  qualification 
from  the  school  officer  or  officers  by  whom  they  have  been  examined,  and  then, 
before  receiving  pay  for  teaching,  must  deposit  with  the  school  committee,  or  its 
agent,  a  school  register  properly  filled  up  and  signed.  Only  the  common  English 
branches  of  study  are  required  to  be  taught,  but  fr^  high  schools  for  higher  branches 
are  provided  for,  and  any  city  or  town  is  allowed  to  make  annual  provision  for  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  for  persons  over  15  years  of  age. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  1870  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  towns  to  abolish  the  school  districts  and  con- 
duct the  schools  on  the  township  nlan,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extensively 
acted  on,  the  district  system  still  largely  prevailing.  In  the  same  year  51  days  were 
made  the  legal  school  week  and  4  such  weeks  the  school  month,  a  rule  which  still  held 
in  1880.  Towns,  cities,  and  plantations  were  also  empowered  to  raise  money  by  tax- 
ation to  purchase  school  books  for  their  schools,  either  loaning  them  io  the  pupils  for 
use  or  furnishing  them  at  cost.  In  1871  the  provision  above  noticed  for  introducing 
drawing  into  town  or  city  schools  was  made ;  town  committees  were  authorized  to 
sign  (and  thus  make  valid  for  their  schools)  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  teaching 
given  by  a  normal  school,  a  county  supervisor,  or  the  State  superintendent ;  towns, 
too,  were  allowed  to  decide  by  vote  whether  the  town  committee  or  district  agents 
should  employ  the  teachers.  In  1872  the  law  of  1869  establishing  coimty  super- 
vision of  schools  was  repealed,  and  the  still  existing  tax  rates  of  1  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar of  all  property  and  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  deposits  in  savings  banks  through- 
out the  State,  with  80  cents  for  each  inhabitant  of  cities,  towns,  and  plantations, 
were  adopted  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  1873  there  came  a  law  for  aiding  free 
high  schools  established  in  the  towns  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  instruction  in  them,  not,  however,  to  exceed  $500  annually  to  any  town — 
a  law  which,  in  the  political  convulsions  of  1879,  was  suspended  for  a  year  and  then 
reenacted,  with  a  reductiop  of  the  State  aid  by  one-half  and  with  a  prohibition  of 
teaching  ancient  or  foreign  languages  at  State  expense,  except  where  the  high  school 
forms  part  of  a  graded  school  system.  In  1875  the  compulsory  law  requiring  at  least 
3  months'  atteDOance  from  every  unexcused  child  between  9  and  15  years  or  age  was 
passed ;  but  teachers'  institutes  were  abolished,  after  an  existence  dating  first  from 
1847  to  1860,  and  again  from  1869  to  1875.  Since  1875  no  noteworthy  changes  have 
been  made;  however,  acts  were  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for 
teachers  in  the  Madawaska  territory  in  1878  and  of  a  third  State  normal  school  at 
Gorham  in  1879 :  the  free  high  school  act  was  temporarily  suspended  and  then  subse- 
quently changea,  as  above  noted,  and  the  law  for  securing  to  children  the  benefits  of 
at  least  elementary  instruction  was  improved. 

^  Theaev  taxes  are  ImperatiTe ;  fjailare  to  raise  the  80  cents  on  each  inhahltant  is  viaited  with  a  penalty 
of  two  to  four  times  the  amount  of  deficiency,  and  the  State  apnortionment  is  withheld  from  the 


failing?  district.  Other  taxes,  for  graded  Bchools,  for  tne  hish  Bohoola,  for  UbrarieB  and  apparatua,  and 
for  purchase  and  supply  of  free  text  books  to  pupils,  are  opBonaL  The  tax  of  80  cents  on  each  inhabi- 
'      '  "' '  '  .......    K  and  tax  on  savings  banks 
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GENKRAL  CONDITION. 

By  comparison  of  1879-^80  with  the  preceding  year  there  may  be  seen  a  decrease  of 
1,068  in  the  number  of  youth  to  be  instioicted  and  a  still  greater  decrease  in  the  pub- 
lic school  enrohuent;  but  the  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  registration  rose  1  per 
cent.  The  school  districts  reported  fell  off  by  123.  School-houses,  some  being  taken 
down  and  67  new  ones  built,  were  46  more  in  number,  but  112  less  were  reported  in 
good  condition.  The  number  of  male  teachers  fell  off,  that  of  female  teachers  some- 
what increased,  and  the  pay  of  teachers  was  considerably  reduced.  There  was  also 
a  decrease  of  $31,168  in  receipts  for  public  scbools  and  of  $37,010  in  expenditures. 
Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  population  and  I'esources 
of  the  State  is  telling  on  the  general  condition  of  the  schools. 

R^SUMt  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  ten  under  review  had  the  benefit  of  the  county  supervision 
established  in  1869  and  of  the  teachers'  institutes  reestablished  in  that  year ;  both 
thesCj  with  the  aid  of  an  active  superintendent,  showed  their  effects  in  a  steadily  in- 
creasing enrolment  in  the  schools,  in  a  better  and  larger  average  attendance,  in  more 
judicious  arrangement  of  school  classes^  in  the  building  and  renewing  of  very  many 
Bchool-houses,  and,  it  is  said,  in  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  teaching  in  the 
schools.  And  when,  in  1872,  the  supervisorship  and  institutes  were  both  abobshed  in 
the  interest  of  a  false  economy  and  of  some  ignorant  opposition  to  new  ways,  the  ben- 
efit resulting  from  an  Increase  of  current  school  funds  (through  the  1  mill  tax  on  prop- 
erty and  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  savings  in  the  banks,  permittiog  an  increase  of 
teachers'  pay)  did  much  to  counterbalance  the  evils  that  might  otherwise  have  come 
from  the  destruction  of  the  former  agencies  for  good.  But  money,  without  close  local 
supervision  and  means  of  training  the  great  mass  of  teachers  for  good  work,  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  up  the  progress  that  was  being  made  in  the  rural  schools,  though 
those  in  villages  and  cities  continued  to  improve.  The  free  high  school  act  of  1873, 
how^ever,  when- once  its  machinery  was  put  into  good  working  order,  imparted  a  new 
stimulus  to  education  in  the  lower  schools  by  giving  intelligent  and  studious  youth 
a  prospect  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  ormnary  school  course.  And  thus,  not- 
withstanding the  great  check  in  1879  and  a  decrease  of  10,852  in  youth  entitled  to 
free  schooling,  we  find  in  the  ton  years  an  increase  of  about  11,000  in  pubUo  school 
enrolment,  oi  about  15,000  in  average  attendance,  of  456  in  the  number  of  public 
school-houses,  of  625  in  the  number  of  these  in  good  condition,  and  of  $506,608  in  the 
•estimated  value  of  school  property. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

In  1874,  from  the  large  number  of  young  children  entering  the  lowest  primary  classes 
in  Lewiston,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  prepare  these  for  full  subsequent  school  work 
by  Kindergarten  training.  Two  classes  were  formed  accordingly,  and  were  found  so 
useful  that  they  have  been  since /continued,  one  of  them  giving  an  opportunity  for 
training  young  ladies  of  the  city  normal  practice  school  in  Kindergarten  methods. 
There  were  2  semi-Kindergiirten  in  the  school  system  of  the  same  citv  in  1877,  but  they 
are  not  noticed  in  later  reports.  A  Kindergarten  was  also  reported  in  1878  at  Bidde- 
ford,  but  could  not  be  found  the  next  year. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

No  uniform  rule  respecting  these  prevails  in  Maine.  Augusta  had  in  1880  the  super- 
visor who  is  allowed  by  the  State  law  in  place  of  a  superintending  school  committee. 
Biddeford  had  the  regular  snperintendiug  committee  of  3  persons,  one  being  subject 
to  change  each  year;  Bangor,  one  of  5,  with  a  school  agent;  Lewiston,  one  of  14, 
with  a  superintendent;  Portland,  one  of  7,  representing  the  7  city  wardrf,  with  the 
mayor  as  chairman  ex  officio,  and  a  superintendent;  other  cities,  in  their  latest  re- 
ports, show  still  other  variations. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Popalation, 
ceBsaa  of 
1880. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendaace. 


Namberof 
teacliera. 


Expend!* 
ture. 


Aabum . . . 
Angasta... 
Bangor  — 

Bath 

Biddeford. 
Lewiston. 
Portland.. 


9,S50 

8.660 
16,857 

7,876 
12.652 
19,088 
83,810 

7,5W 


3,078 
2,233 
5,479 
8,100 
8.911 
5,974 
10,660 
2,164 


2,500 
1,195 
8,120 
1.956 
1,802 
8,149 
6,708 
1«419 


1,876 
903 
2,426 
836 
1,129 
2,043 
4,347 
1,143 


$17,165 
19,057 
28,522 
17,941 
17,547 
82,444 
94,144 
11,147 


a  The  flgores,  except  for  popalation,  are  for  1879-'80,  and  as  &r  as  may  be  from  retains  and  the  tables 
«f  the  State  report 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Auburn  reports  35  public  school  baildings,  with  58  rooms  and  3,400  sittings  for  stady. 
all  valued,  with  sites,  farnitare,  and  apparatus,  at  $143,000.  The  schools  are  classifiea 
as  primary,  jnammar,  and  high.  One  new  school-house  was  built  during  the  year  at 
a  cost  of  $1,%9. — (State  report  and  return.) 

Augusta,  though  the  State  capital,  had  what  the  supervisor  called  in  1880  ''a  vicious 
system''  of  city  and  country  district  schools,  the  former  graded  as  primary,  munmar, 
and  high;  the  district  schools  having  very  slender  connection  with  the  otners  and 
little  pride  in  themselves,  though  the  districts  number  27.  each  with  its  school  aeent. 
Yet  his  report  of  these  last  shows  that  good  work  has  oeen  done  in  several  of  the 
schools  and  excellent  work  in  some. — (City  report.) 

Bangor^  besides  the  3,120  in  its  pubUo  schools,  reports  3,210  in  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Those  of  the  city  occupied  35  buildings,  ^nerallv  in  good  coDdition.  and 
with  61  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation;  valuation  of  them  In  a  return,  $70,000; 
in  State  report,  $150,000.  The  classification  is  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  with  ungraded  suburban  schools.  The  teaching  is  said  to  have  been  generally 
very  good,  the  hiffh  school  supplying  many  of  the  teaoners  and  doing  its  work  so  wei) 
that  9  of  its  gnt£iates  entering  Tale,  Harvard,  Bowdoin,  and  Colby  were  admitted 
without  conditions. — (Return  and  city  school  report.) 

Baih  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  16  school  buildings,  all  in  good  condition, 
and  rated,  withjnrounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $50,000. — (State  report.) 

Biddeford  had  21  school  buildings,  including  20  rooms  for  primary  classes,  5  for  inter- 
mediate,  5  for  grammar,  and  3  for  hi^h,  all  affording  1,700  seats,  besides  those  of  an 
additional  high  school  room  for  recitation  only.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private 
and  parochial  schools,  200. —  (Return.) 

Lmiaianf  under  the  superintendency  of  a  former  State  school  agent  of  Massachusetts, 


reported  1  high  school,  with  5  teachers;  1  grammar  school,  with  10;  9  intermediate, 
each  with  1  teacher;  25  primary,  with  29;  an  ungraded  scnool,  with  l«male  teacher; 
15  rural  schools,  with  as  many  female  teachers;  a  sinking  master  and  a  normal  prac- 
tice teacher;  in  all,  52  schools,  with  4  male  and  67  female  teachers.  The  school-houses 
numbered  28,  valued  at  $180,000.  A  diminished  attendance  of  271,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  of  144  in  the  number  entitled  to  free  schooling,  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  greater  demand  for  juvenile  labor  and  partly  by  a  ffiowing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  numerous  French  Canadians  to  have  their  children  taught  in  a  French 
school  under  a  priest  of  their  own  faith.  The  instruction  in  the  city  schools  is  said 
to  have  been  generally  excellent,  most  of  the  new  teachers  for  ten  years  past  consist- 
ing of  graduates  ^f  the  city  high  school,  who  have  spent  a  year  after  their  graduation 
in  a  practice  school  under  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  a  highly  (]^iuified  lady. 
This  practice  school  includes  the  elements  of  Kindergarten  training,  2  Kindergarten 
classes  having  been  maintained  by  the  city  since  1874.  Free  evening  classes  were 
opened  November  24, 1879,  and  continued  till  April  1,  meeting  a  need  that  has  existed 
for  several  years.  The  enrolment  was  242;  the  average  attendance,  130. — (City  re- 
port, 1879-^80.) 

Partlandj  grading  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  hiffh,  housed  them  in  15 
buildings  (one  of  tnem  built  within  the  year),  containing  101  rooms  for  study  and 
recitation  under  1  teacher,  13  under  2  teachers,  and  15  for  recitation  only,  all  affording 
5,981  seats  for  study  and  valued,  with  sites.  &c.,  at  $350,000.  Music,  drawing,  and 
penmanship  were  taught  by  specialists,  and  the  city  school  for  deaf  pupils  had  also 
3  special  teachers,  who  used  the  articulation  methoa.  A  city  practice  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  is  maintained. — (Report  of  1879  and  return  for  1880.) 

BookUind  appears  to  have  had  the  instruction  of  its  children  entirely  under  its  own 
control,  reporting  no  enrolment  in  either  private  or  parochial  schools.  For  its  public 
schools  it  had  11  buildings,  with  about  1,700  sittings.  Only  4  of  these  buildings,  how- 
ever, were  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  and  were  under  a  school  committee  with  no  superintendent. — (State 
report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATB  NORBfAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  3  institutions  known  as  State  normal  schools,  two 
of  them  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  at  Farmington  and  Ck>rham,  first  opened  in 
1864  and  1879,  and  one  in  the  eastern  part,  opened  at  Castiue  in  18G7.  But  besides  these, 
normal  departments  at  the  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  and  at  Oak  Grove 
Seminary,  Vassalboro',  have  been  aided  by  the  State  since  1671 ;  and  in  1878  a  training 
school  for  teachers  was  opened  under  State  authority  among  the  Acadian  French  of 
the  Madawaska  territory  in  the  remote  northeast.  All  these  are  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a  State  board  of  normal  school  trustees,  composed  of  5  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  the  governor  and 
State  superintendent  of  common  schools  as  ex  officio  members.^ 

>  In  Moh  case  the  town  in  which  »  normal  school  is  ■Itoatod  fiuraishes  the  neoeiaary  gnranda  and  bnlld- 
iDga  without  expense  to  the  State. 
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The  Stftte  schools  at  Farmington  and  Castine  have  had  ooorses  of  two  years  each; 
that  at  €k)rham  began  with  a  one  year's  coarse  and  maintained  it  in  1680.  The  auxili- 
ary normal  departments  at  Pittsfield  and  Yassalboro'  have  three  years'  courses.  The 
Madawaska  school  grants  diplomas  after  one  year  of  study  and  the  passing  of  a  satis- 
factory examination.  In  the  first  5  the  attendance  of  normal  students  for  1879-'80 
was  644;  the  number  graduated,  147.  The  Madawaska  school  had  an  attendance  of 
96  pupils*  in  its  two  sessions  at  Fort  Kent  and  two  at  Van  Buren,  but  apparently  no 
graduates,  though  its  work  is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  the  schools  oi  the  region 
in  which  it  operates. — (State  reports  for  1^6,  1879,  and  1880.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Portland  and  Lewiston  have,  as  before  mentioned,  practice  schools  for  training  gradu 
ates  of  their  high  schools  who  desire  to  teach.  The  course  in  each  appears  to  require 
a  year.    At  Lewiston  8  were  under  training  in  1879-'d0 ;  at  Portland  13  in  1878-79. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes,  abandoned  in  1875  from  lack  of  attendance  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  for  whose  improvement  they  were  designed,  had  not  been  reestablished 
up  to  1880. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education — successor  from  1867  to  1875  of  such  preceding 
papers  as  the  Scholars'  Leaf,  the  Common  School  Advocate,  the  Maine  Teacher,  and 
the  Maine  Normal — was  in  the  latter  of  those  years  absorbed,  with  other  educational 
papers  of  the  New  England  States,  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  in 
which  the  State  has  stiU  a  department,  usually  cared  for  by  the  State  superintendent. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  act  of  1873,  which  proffered  State  aid  not  to  exceed  $500  annually  to  each  town 
that  should  have  established  and  maintained  a  free  high  school  for  at  least  10  weeks 
in  anv  year,  developed  in  the  first  year  after  its  passage  150  such  schools  in  134  towns 
and  districts,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  10,286  pupils.  The  number  of  both  schools 
and  pupils  was  subsequently  increased  and  a  great  impulse  eiven  to  secondary  train- 
ing. The  suspension  of  the  act  from  February  27,  1879,  to  February  28, 1880,  cnt  off 
for  that  year  the  State  aid  which  had  been  offered  and  broke  up  very  many  of  the 
schools.  When  its  operation  was  renewed  the  State  aid  was  reduced  from  $500,  the 
former  maximum,  to  $250  annually.  Hence  only  86  towns  sustained  such  schools 
during  the  remainder  of  that  school  year,  the  teachers  in  them  numbering  385,  the 
pupils  registered  6,215,  the  average  attendance  5,192.  The  State  expenditure  for 
these  schools  was  only  $13,813;  that  of  the  towns  and  districts  aided,  $54,459. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  especially 
devoted  to  preparing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appen- 
dix. For  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class  of  schools,  see  corresponding  tables 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  SCEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Excluding  the  State  Agricultural  College,  to  be  found  under  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion, farther  on,  there  are  only  3  Institutions  of  this  class  in  the  State:  (1)  Botcdoin 
CoUeoe,  Brunswick,  chartered  under  that  title  in  1794,  in  honor  of  Governor  James 
Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts:  (2)  Colby  University,  Waterville,  chartered  as  the  Maine 
Literary  and  Theological  Institution  in  1813  and  as  Waterville  College  in  1820;  (3) 
Baie$  CoUegCf  Lewiston,  chartered  as  the  Maine  State  Seminary  in  1855  and  under  its 
present  title  in  1864,  in  honor  of  Hon.  Benjamin  £.  Bates,  of  Boston,  a  liberal  bene- 
factor. The  first  is  under  Congregational  infiuences;  the  second  under  regular  Bap- 
tist ;  the  third,  Free  Baptist.  The  latter  2  admit  both  sexes  to  collegiate  privileges, 
Bates  having  done  so  from  the  be^nning,  leading  the  New  England  collefi^es  in  this 
respect,  while  Colby  has  done  it  since  1871.  All  have  had  high  standards  throughout 
the  past  ten  years.  Bowdoin  began  with  a  division  of  its  course  into  classical,  and 
scientific  and  closed  with  a  rea^ustment  which  made  the  regular  course  again  a 
rinele  one,  giving  large  place  to  scientific  studies  and  after  the  second  year  allowing 
a  liberal  ran^  of  electives,  with  much  attention  to  modem  languages.  A  4  year? 
oourse  in  engineering  will  hereafter  be  rewarded  with  the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  the  regular 

>^ie8e  mre  the  ilgaies  in  the  State  report,  p.  68.    A  Tetnm  says  82  normal  pupils,  20  others. 
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coarse,  except  for  those  who  entered  as  scientific  students,  with  that  of  B.  a.  Arrange- 
ments for  i>ost  graduate  instruction  have  existed  for  some  years.  A  new  plan  of  ad- 
mitting students,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  Michigan  University  but  with  more 
guards  upon  it-,  was  also  adopted.  Considerable  additions  to  its  funds  were  made  by 
generous  benefactors  in  1880.  Bates  and  Colby  have  maintained  throughout  the  ten 
years  only  one  course,  that  leading  to  the  B.  a.  degree,  Colby  allowing  also  students 
who  desire  it  to  take  specially  selected  partial  courses.  At  Bowdoin  in  187(K71  the 
collegiate  faculty  numbered  9;  at  Colby,  7  ;  at  Bates,  8;  in  1879-^80,  at  the  first,  13; 
at  tbe  second,  8 ;  at  the  third,  7.  Collegiate  students  in  187(K71  numbered  12S  at 
Bowdoin,  52  at  Colby,  and  78  at  Bates;  in  t879-'a0,  149  at  Bowdoin,  157  at  Colby, 
and  141  at  Bates.  — (Reports  and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  AUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMBN. 

For  statistics  of  any  such  schools  reporting  for  1879- W,  see  Table  Vin  of  the  ap- 
pendix; for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  chartered  in 
1863  and  partially  organized  in  1868,  has  been  the  special  agency  for  this  form  of 
instruction  in  the  State.  In  1870  it  presented  but  one  course,  though  this  had 
the  elements  of  several.  In  1871  came  4  courses:  agriculture,  civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  one  composed  of  several  elective  studies.  In  1874  a 
course  in  chemistry  was  added,  and  in  1876  one  in  science  and  literature,  the  former 
elective  course  spreading  out  meantime  into  several  allowed  courses  oi  that  class,  . 
which  are  still  continued,  but  which  lead  to  no  degrees.  The  regular  courses,  num- 
bering 5  in  1880,  are  of  4  years;  the  special  may  be  shorter.  The  college  seems  to 
have  been  open  to  young  women  from  the  ftrAt,  though  very  few  feminine  names  ap- 
pear upon  its  lists.  Faculty  of  instruction,  11  in  1870-*71  and  8  in  1879-^80;  students 
in  the  former  year,  31 ;  in  the  latter,  102,  including  4  special  and  2  graduate  students. — 
(Reports  from  1870-'71  to  1879-»80.) 

Bowdoin  College,  which  in  1870-71  instituted  a  separate  scientific  course,  dropped  this 
in  1880.  embracinf^,  however,  in  its  reconstructed  regular  course  a  fair  amount  of 
scientific  study,  with  considerable  freedom  of  choice. — (Report  of  1880-'8l.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

TJteologioal  instruction  in  3  years'  courses  was  given  in  1879-^80,  as  previously,  at  the 
•Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bauj^or  (Trinitanan  Congregational),  under  5  instruc- 
tors, and  at  the  theolo^cal  school  otBates  College,  Lewiston  (Free  Baptist^,  under  the 
same  number.  Both  aim  to  have  college  bred  students  and  require  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination when  others  present  themselves.  At  Bates  there  is  an  English  course,  as  well 
as  one  that  embraces  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek.  Students  in  1879-^80  at 
Bangor,  28;  at  the  Bates  school,  18. —  (Reports  and  return.) 

No  law  school  appears  in  1879-^80. 

Medical  training  after  the  *' regular''  form  is  given  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine, 
at  Brunswick,  a  department  of  Bowdoin  College  there,  and  at  the  Portland  School  for 
Medical  Instruction,  Portland.  The  former  requires  a  good  English  education,  3  years 
<  of  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures  of  at 
least  16  weeks  each,  with  a  thesis  and  satisfactory  final  examination,  which  lask  how- 
ever, may  be  partially  anticipated  by  an  examination  in  certain  specified  stuaies  at 
the  close  of  the  first  lecture  course.  The  Portland  school  does  not  confer  degrees,  but 
aims  to  furnish  a  much  higher  grade  of  preliminary  instruction  in  medical  science  than 
can,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances,  be  obtained  under  a  private  instructor.  It,  like 
the  other,  requires  for  entrance  a  good  English  education,  aod  also  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  natural  science.  The  faculty  of  instruction  in  the  Brunswick  school 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  9  professors  in  1880,  under  whom  were  98  students  for  the 
session  of  1879''80.  At  the  Portland  school  the  faculty  numbered  11 ;  the  students, 
16. —  (Reports  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SDUCATION  OF  DBAF-HUTB8,  BLIND,  AND  FEBBLE-IONDBD. 

The  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf  continued  in  1879-'80  the  only  institution  in  the 
State  for  the  training  of  any  of  these  classes,  the  blind  and  feeble-minded  being  pro- 
vided for  in  other  States.  In  this  school,  wnich  was  established  in  1876  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  city  system,  instruction  was  given  in  the  articulation  method  in  1879-'80 
■by  3  special  teachers  (all  females)  to  20  pupils,  some  of  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
^tate.  The  work  done  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  on  the  pupils  are  spoken  of  by 
the  city  school  authorities  in  terms  of  high  praise. —  (Return  for  1879-^80  and  report 
for  1879.) 
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EDUCATIOK  OV  ORPHANS. 

In  Bangor,  Lewiston,  and  Portland,  at  least,  perhaps  in  other  cities  of  the  State,  are 
orphan  asylums  or  homes  in  which  children  are  trained  in  the  elements  of  an  English 
education,  as  well  as  in  snoh  household  industries  as  may  prepare  them  for  future  self 
support.  There  were  reported  in  1879-^80  in  such  homes  or  asylums  387  children, 
under  13  instructors. 

BKFOKMATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINXNQ. 

The  Maine  State  Beform  School,  Cape  Elizabeth,  receiyes  boys  from  8  to  16  commit- 
ted to  it  for  minor  crimes  and  endeayors  to  train  them  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
in  the  branches  of  a  fair  common  school  education,  and  in  such  work  as  farming, 
gardening,  baking,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  &c.,  witn  a  yiew  to  making  them  pro- 
ductiye  industrialists.  It  receiyed  44  inmates  in  1879-^80  and  discharged  46,  leaying 
120  on  its  roll.  The  whole  number  since  its  first  establishment  in  1850  was  1,653. — 
(Past  reports  and  return  for  1880.) 

The  Maine  Industrial  School  for  OirU,  Hallowell,  which  reported  34  upon  its  roll  at 
the  close  of  1879  and  35  at  the  close  of  1880.  ayeraged  during  the  year  34  under  train- 
ing in  school  studies  and  household  industnes.  Its  alms  are  essentially  the  same  with 
those  of  the  reform  school  aboye  noticed,  only  most  of  its  inmates  are  girls  in  danger 
of  falling  into  yice  and  crime  rather  than  real  criminals. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATB    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association,  which  has  existed  since  1859,  has  been  for  some  years 
endeayoring  to  o^anize  itself  on  a  more  strictly  professional  basis.  In  April,  1880, 
a  call  was  usued  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  May  6  and  7,  at  Waterville,  with  a  yiew  to 
effecting  this  more  fUlly.  A  plan  for  such  an  organization  was  presented  with  the  call 
for  the  meeting,  this  plan  bemg  that  the  Educational  Association  and  the  Teachers' 
Association  should  merge  themselyes  in  a  newly  organized  one  to  embrace  two  classes 
only.  The  first  of  these  was  to  consist  of  (1)  col&ge  graduates  or  instructors;  (2) 
principals  of  normal  schools;  (3)  principals  of  secondary  schools ;  (4)  principals  of 
high  schools  in  towns  having  a  complete  system  of  graded  schools ;  (5)  persons  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  an  adyisory  committee  of  7  members  appointed  by  the 
association,  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  such  i>ersons,  as  of  the  otners,  being  ten 
years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  second  class  was  to  include  (1)  teachers  lacking 
only  the  requisite  experience  for  eligibility  to  the  first  class ;  (2)  graduates  of  norm^ 
schools ;  (3)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  which  certify,  b^ 
a  diploma,  the  completion  of  a  course  of  at  least  3  years,  a  year's  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  to  come  after  graduation  in  this  case;  (4)  non-graduates  with  3 
years'  sucoessfufexperience  in  teaching  in  schools  not  lower  than  the  grammar  grade ; 
(5)  any  other  teachers  of  3  years'  successfhl  experience  in  teaching  who  should  be 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

It  was  further  stated  that  all  members  of  the  association  and  those  proposing  to 
become  such  would  be  expected  to  read  professional  works  treating  of^the  history. 
the  principles,  and  the  methods  of  education,  and  of  the  school  system  and  school 
laws  of  Maine,  and  that,  in  considering  applications  for  membership,  this  condition 
would  be  especially  empnasized. 

Singularly  enough,  no  account  of  this  meeting  or  of  its  results  has  since  appeared 
in  any  journal  coming  to  the  Bureau;  but  as  the  State  report  for  1880  says  that  in 
Ma^  of  the  year  1880  a  new  State  association  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Mame  Pedagogical  Society,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  at  Waterville.  It  is  supposed  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
merged  in  this,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  features  of  which  are  embodied 
in  the  constitution  of  the  new  society:  although  the  same  page  of  the  State  report 
tells  of  two  interesting  and  fully  attended  meetings  of  the  Fe&gogical  Society  *4n 
connection  with  the  older  State  Educational  Association." 

The  new  society  proposes  to  devote  itself  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  all 
(questions  relating  to  the  organization  and  ^^ovemment  of  schools,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, professional  standards,  and  the  principles  which  should  control  the  policy  and 
legislation  of  the  State  in  respect  to  education. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEE. 

Hon.  N.  A.  LucB,  State  tvperhUendent  qf  eetnmon  eehoole,  Augutta, 

(Tonn,  Fbbmaiy  0, 1880,  to  ftppareotly  the  same  date,  1888.] 

Praoedingsaperlntendenta  in  the  ten  yean  have  been  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  first  appointed  in  1808, 
•ad  twice  snooessivd|y  reappointed  for  terms  of  8  years  each,  resigning  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
third  term,  in  1878;  Hon.  William  J.  Corthell,  October,  1876,  to  December  31, 1878;  Hon.  N.  A.  Lnoe, 
DMsmberSl,  1878,  to  April  16, 1879;  Hon.  S.  R.  Morris,  AprU  16, 1879,  to  February  0, 1880. 
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QTTMMJlRY  op  BDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870^1. 

1871-^. 

1872-^. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yoath  of  school  age  (&-20)  a . .. 

Enrolled  in  public  Bonools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Colored  niYPilfi  enrolled  ....... 

276,120 

115,683 

56,435 

276,120 

114,974 

55,168 

276,120 

130,324 

59,001 

14, 171 

276,120 

135,874 

65,168 

18,464 

276,120 

142,992 

69,259 

22,469 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Schools  in  operation 

1,609 
183 

1,520 

184 

1,742 
183 
225 

1,802 

1.846 
187 
322 

Avew^e  duration  in  days 

Schools  for  colored  children . .. 

260 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Hen  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women   teaching   in    public 
schools. 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  in  colored  schools .... 

1,020 
1,249 

2,269 

1,079 
1,476 

1,129 
1,594 

2,723 

392 

$41  73 

2,333 

2,555 

2,689 
331 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teach- 
ers. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

$45  83 

$39  86 

Total     receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  public 

schools. 

11,231,622 
1,214,729 

SI.  398. 606 

$1,338,906 
1,462,891 

$1,376,046 

$1,238,101 

1,354,066 

1,641,047 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

PArmATiATit  HAhnnl 'fnnd _ 

1315,370 

1315,370 

1350,370 

$350,370 

•O«isos«flS70. 
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TICS  OP  MABTIiAND-lSTO-'Tl  TO  1870-'8O. 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


1879-'80. 


^8 


ill 

0»H 


276,120 

146,198 

73,069 

23,083 


1,872 
182 
320 


276,120 

150,276 

75,726 

(25,644 


1,956 
184 
344 


2,850 

407 

$41  65 


$1,633,490 
1,623,349 


2,906 

441 

$41  95 


$1,637,583 
1,637,583 


276,120 

156,274 

81,829 

26,216 


1,989 
182 
372 


1,295 
1,776 

3,071 

472 

$40  43 


$1,540,861 
1,593,260 


276,120 

165,486 

84,245 

27,457 


2,009 
189 
391 


1,280 
1,811 

3,091 

491 

$43  49 


$1,611,769 
1,551,558 


$906,229   $906,229 


$906,229   $906,229 


276,120 

162,431 

85,778 

28,221 


2,044 


3,055 

1,533 

764 


35 


I.   46,748 
L   29,343 


535 


1,330 
1,795 

3,125 

508 

$41  06 


$1,483,862 
1,544,366 

$906,229 


50 
16 

34 

17 

$2  43 


310 
546 

856 


D.  $127,907 
D.   7,192 


D.   $4  77 

I.  $252,240 
I.  329,637 

L  $590,859 


b  The  Baltimore  etatlstlos  are  for  U  montha. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  board  of  ednoationhas  general  care  and  BnpeiYision  of  public  education.  The 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  i8  a  member  and  the  execntive  officer  of  the  board 
and  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

County  educational  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  county  school  com- 
missioners, numbering  3  members  in  counties  having  less  than  100  schools,  appointed 
for  3  years  by  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  District  school  affairs  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  boards  of  district  school  trustees  of  3  persons,  appointed  annually  by  the 
county  school  commissioners.  The  county  board  elects  a  person  not  a  member  to  serve 
as  its  secretary,  treasurer,  ajid  examiner. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  funds  for  public  schools  are  derived  fh>m  the  income  of  a  public  school  fund, 
fh>m  a  State  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100,  and,  when  these  are  not  sufficient,  from 
county  taxes  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  $100  of  property,  unless  the  county  commis- 
sioners approve  a  higher  rate.  The  system  embraces  primary,  granmiar,  and  high 
schools,  a  State  normal  school,  and  teachers'  institutes.  District  libraries  are  encour- 
aged by  an  appropriation  of  $10  a  year  to  each  district  that  is  wiUins  to  raise  an  equal 
amount  for  the  purpose;  and  district,  county,  and  State  teacherr  associations  are 
recommended  by  the  school  law  as  important  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic education.  One  or  more  schools,  fiee  to  white  youth  6  to  21,  must  be  taught  in  each 
district,  for  10  months  in  each  vear  if  possible;  and  if  in  any  county  the  term  be  less 
-tiian  7  months  that  county  forfeits  its  share  of  the  public  funds.  Free  public  schools 
for  colored  children  6  to  20  years  old  must  be  estabushed  in  each  election  district  and 
kept  open  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  county,  provided  the  avera^ 
attendance  at  each  be  not  less  than  15  pupils.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  special 
boards  of  school  trustees  appointed  by  the  boards  of  county  school  commissioners,  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  schools  for  white  children,  and  fiimish  instruction  in  the 
same  branches.  All  the  school  taxes  paid  by  colored  people  go  to  support  their  schools, 
as  well  as  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  State  school  tax. 
Teachers  are  required  to  make  quarterly  reports  of  school  statistics  to  county  school 
commissioners,  the  penalty  for  failure  being  forfeiture  of  pay.  and  county  commissioners 
must  make  annual  report  to  the  State  board  of  education.  A  teacher  cannot  be  legally 
employed  in  a  public  school  unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  countyv 
examiner,  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  or  the  State  board  of  education,  or 
a  diploma  as  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  SchooL — (State  school  laws,  1874.) 

R^UM]6  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Since  1870  no  essential  change  has  been  made  in  the  school  law;  slight  additions 
and  amendments  were  introduced  in  1872  and  1874  which  made  the  machinery  work 
more  smoothly,  but  the  organic  law  was  substantially  unaltered  during  the  decade. 
The  income  of  the  white  schools,  however,  was  seriously  affected  in  1878  by  a  provision 
of  law  making  the  $100,000  appropriated  for  colored  schools  payable  out  of  the  tax 
(10  cents  on  $100)  which  was  imposed  in  1878  for  the  benefit  of  white  schools  exclu- 
sively. With  tms  exception  the  pubUo  school  system  has  had  10  years'  trial  under 
very  favorable  circumstances — encouragement  from  the  legislature,  sympathy  from  the 
people,  and  careftil  supervision  by  the  various  boards  of  direction. 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  1879-^80  with  those  of  1870-'71,  we  find  an  increase  in 
enrolment  and  average  attendance,  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers,  in  the 
amount  of  money  \^eceived  and  expended  for  public  schools,  and  In  the  amount  of 
school  fund,  the  only  item  showing  decrease  being  that  of  teachers'  pay.  A  similar 
comparison  of  the  county  school  s&tistics,  exclndmg  Baltimore,  shows  that  while  the 
population  has  increased  about  17^  per  cent,  since  1870,  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  was  47^  per  cent,  greater,  the  expenditure  for  public  schools 
only  21  per  cent,  greater,  and  the  cost  per  capita  on  enrolment  18  per  cent.  less. — 
(State  report,  1880.) 

OENEBAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  of  1879-^  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  in  the  number  of  schools  taught, 
and  in  that  of  teachers;  with  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  teachers  and  in  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  public  schools.  No  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of 
youth  of  school  age,  for  the  reason  that  a  census  of  school  population  is  taken  only 
once  in  10  years  and  that  for  1880  has  not  been  reported.  Great  improvement  in  the 
schools  is  not  expected  until  public  sentiment  shall  Justify  a  larger  expenditure  of 
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money  for  them;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  mnoh  ^ood  would  result 
from  a  more  rigorous  execution  of  the  school  law  in  certain  particulars,  among  others 
in  respect  to  the  supervision  and  grading  of  the  schools  and  the  holding  of  teachers' 
institutes. 

kinderoXbten. 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  this  State  appears  to  have  been  established  in  1872  by 
Mrs.  Wilhelmine  (rDonnell,  at  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore ;  the  second,  hj  Mrs. 
£.  Otis  Williams,  190  North  £utaw  street,  in  the  same  city.  The  latter  still  continued 
in  1879  at  206  North  Howard  street,  and  there  are  2  others.  For  any  reporting  statis- 
tics of  1879-*cJ0,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  BALTIMORE. 

OFFICERS* 

The  Baltimore  public  schools  were  still  in  1880  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners of  20  members  elected  by  the  city  council  for  4  years,  one-fourth  going  out 
each  year,  the  board  electing  a  president,  secretary,  superintendent,  and  assistant 
superintendent. 

STATISTICS.  > 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1^0,  is  332,190;  youth  of  school  age, 
86,961;  number  enrolled,  48,066;  average  attendance,  29,961;  number  of  teachers,  822; 
expenditure,  $617,153. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Baltimore  reports  125  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  board^  viz:  Baltimore 
City  College,  2  nigh  schools  for  girls,  38  grammar,  59  primary,  5  Enfflish-Oerman,  and 
14  colored  day  schools,  1  white  and  4  colored  evening  schools,  and  1  normal  school. 
Of  the  total  number  attending  (36,337),  236  were  non-residents,  12,496  were  pay  pupils, 
and  23,841  free;  4,920  were  colored  and  31,417  white.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  104 
were  men  and  718  women;  634  were  educated  at  high  schools  or  academies,  8i3  at 
normal  schools,  and  38  at  colleges  or  universities. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  work  of  the  schools  during  1879~'80,  though 
there  was  not  the  usual  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  attendance 
was  not  so  satisfactory  as  during  the  previous  year.    Special  attention  was  ^i  ven  to  the 

Srimary  and  grammar  grades,  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  ever  passing  beyond 
he  latter.  The  grammar  schools  made  considerable  progress  during  the  year ;  the 
primary  improved  in  attendance,  methods  of  instruction,  character  of  the  work  ac- 
complished, discipline,  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  studv,  punctuality,  neatness,  and 
morality.  Music,  drawing,  and  German  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  Music 
and  drawing  are  taught  by  regular  and  special  teachers:  music  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  and  high  schools  for  girls,  and  drawing  in  all  the  schools,  xhe  colored 
schools  give  the  same  grade  of  instruction  as  those  for  whites;  the  houses  for  them  are 
as  comfortable,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  against  them.  The  5  evening  schools 
taught  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  not  reopened  in  October,  partly  from 
a  lack  of  frrnds  and  also  because  it  was  thought  the  results  had  not  been  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost.  Baltimore  City  College  (^e  high  school  for  boys)  had  560  pupils, 
with  13  teachers.  The  graduating  class  increases  every  year,  showing  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  year  to  the  course  has  not  made  it  less  popular.  Pupils  are  prepared  here  for 
admission  to  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  two  girls'  hign  schools  had  846  pupils 
under  22  teachers.  The  Saturday  normal  class  was  suspended  in  order  to  give  time  and 
opportunity  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  new  basis. — (Repoit|  1879-^80.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHEKS. 

STATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  organized  in  1866,  had  its  200  free 
seats  filled  during  1879-'80,  the  total  enrolment  being  251,  of  whom  222  were  men  and 
29  women,  besides  25  teachers  who  attended  a  special  summer  class.  Every  county  in 
the  State  was  represented,  some  by  more,  others  by  fewer  than  the  legal  quota,  which 
is  fixed  by  the  representation  of  each  county  in  the  State  legislature.  Students  must 
file  a  declaration  that  their  object  in  entering  is  to  qualify  tnemselves  to  teach  in  the 

Sublio  schools  of  the  State;  and  if  they  fail  to  engage  in  teaching,  as  pledged,  they 
)rfeit  |30  for  each  session  they  have  attended.    This  normal  has  sent  nearly  60O 

■Except  in  Buttimora,  the  school  ststistics  of  KaryloDd  dtiet  are  not  reported  apart  from  those  of 
the  counties. 
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teachers  into  the  pablic  schools,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  still  in  the  service.  The 
graduates  in  187^80  numbered  45.  of  whom  all  bat  5  engaged  in  teaching.  Besides 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  the  school  received  in  187d-'80  (1,000  for  the  repair 
of  its  building. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

OTHER  KORMAI.  SCHOOUB. 

The  Baltimore  Colored  Normal  School,  organized  in  1864  and  in  1879  having  50 
normal  students,  sends  no  report  for  1680. 

A  normal  Kinaergarten  traming  school  was  opened  in  September,  1879,  by  Anna  W. 
Barnard,  and  had  4  students  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were  graduated,  the  course 
of  study  covering  only  one  year. —  (Return.) 

TEACHSRS'  INSTITUTES. 

According  to  the  school  law  a  normal  institute  for  teachers  must  be  held  in  each 
county  every  year  and  continue  in  session  5  days.  The  report  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion ^ives  no  information  regarding  the  institute  work  in  1879-'80  beyond  mentioning 
that  m  Baltimore  County  the  interest  in  institutes,  associations,  and  normal  classes 
was  reviving,  and  that  many  who  never  before  gave  them  a  thought  were  boginninff 
to  realize  their  importance  as  valuable  helps  in  the  every  day  work  of  the  scho<u 
room.  No  institute  was  held  in  Kent  County,  but  there  were  5  well  attended  meetings 
of  the  teachers'  county  association. —  (State  report. ) 

EDUCATIONAI.  JOURNAIi. 

The  Maryland  School  Journal,  established  September,  1874^  and  edited  by  the  State 
superintendent,  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume,  June,  1880. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  county  school  commissioners  to  establish  high  schools  when  buildings 
for  the  purpose  are  presented  by  districts,  "if  in  their  Judgment  there  be  any  neces- 
sity therefor."  The  number  in  operation  does  not  appear,  but  the  report  of  the  board 
of  education  gives  that  of  public  school  pupils  in  the  various  counties  who  are  pur- 
suing studies  above  those  of  the  common  school  grades  as  follows :  In  book-keeping, 
961;  algebra,  2,877;  philosophy,  2,054;  geometry,  1,353:  physiology,  2,207;  Latin, 
701 ;  Greek,  17 ;  French,  61 ;  German,  608 ;  botany,  25.  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
Baltimore  attending  the  2  high  schools  for  girls  and  the  city  college  a  total  of  1,406 
pupils,  of  whom  112  were  graduated  in  the  regular  courses  and  17  in  the  one  year's 
course  of  the  collej^e.  In  the  girls'  high  schools  the  number  of  studies  was  reauced 
with  advantage,  the  committee  and  the  superintendent  believing  that  the  pressure 
was  too  great  for  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The  same  trouble  exists  in  the  city  college, 
and  similar  action  will  probably  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  course  there. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  18  academies  receiving  donations  from  public  funds,  13  report  to  the  State  board 
of  education  an  attendance  of  628  pupils  under  27  teachers.  Thirty  of  the  pupils  studied 
Greek;  133,  Latin;  27,  French;  16,  German;  95,  algebra;  64,  geometry;  22,  trigonom- 
etry; 67,  natural  philosophy ;  18,  chemistry;  63,  physiology;  17,  botany;  41, rhetoric; 
and  36,  English  literature. 

For  statistics  of  these  and  other  academic  schools  reporting,  also  of  business  colleges 
and  pi*eparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  summaries  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Four  of  the  8  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1879-^80,  viz,  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis;  Washington  College,  Chestertown;  Frederick  College,  Frederick:  and 
Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  receive  annual  donations  from  the  State, 
which  amounted  in  1879-'S0  to  a  total  of  $33,800.  In  return  for  this  assistance  the  col- 
leges issue  an  aggregate  of  143  free  scholarships  (including  tuition,  board,  and  other 
expenses^  to  students  who  are  selected  by  the  county  boards  of  commissioners  after  a 
competitive  examination.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  must  pledge  themselves  to 
teacn  school  in  the  State  for  2  years  after  graduation.    All  the  colleges  above  men- 
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tioned  are  non-eectaiian,  except  Western  Maryland  College,  which  1b  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Ftotestant  Church.  This  is  also  the  only  one  of  the  4  which 
admits  yonn^  women  as  well  as  men.  Of  the  remaining  4  institutions,  viz,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  and  Rock  Hill  and  St.  Charles  Colleges, 
at  Ellicott  City,  all  are  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  except 
the  first,  which  is  non-sectarian.  That  university,  being  devoted  principally  to  the 
needs  of  graduate  students  and  specialists  of  high  acquirements,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
8  that  miU^es  no  provision  for  preparatory  instruction^  a  number  of  them  beginning 
as  low  as  grammar  ^^rades.  All  have  classical  courses,  one  adds  a  scientific  course, 
and  2  have  commercial  courses;  nearly  all  give  instruction  in  French  and  German,  2 
adding  music,  and  1  aUo  drawing  and  paintinj^. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  organized  in  1876  (the  only  one  of  the  collegiate  institu- 
tions referred  to  which  was  opened  during  the  last  decade),  completed  in  October,  1880, 
its  fourth  year  of  instruction,  having  had  during  that  time  a  total  of  475  students,  of 
whom  254  were  graduates  of  other  cofleffes  and  221  were  undergraduates.  The  number 
attending  in  1879-'80  (159)  comprised  80  undergraduates  and  79  graduates  (including 
fellows),  all  taught  by  33  professors  and  assistants.  Students  are  mvided  into  2  classes, 
collegiate  and  university.  For  the  former  there  is  a  risid  matriculation  examination, 
after  which  a  liberal  choice  is  allowed  among  the  stuiues  usually  pursued  at  college, 
and  when  one  of  the  linguistic,  scientific,  or  philosophical  courses  has  been  prosecuted 
for  at  least  three  years,  a  student  is  entitled  to  be  examined  for  the  degree  of  a.  b. 
University  students  are  those  who  have  already  received  a  collegiate  training  here  or 
elsewhere  and  desire  to  prosecute  advanced  courses  of  literary  and  scientific  work. 
While  encouraged  by  personal  counsel  and  the  use  of  libraries  and  laboratories,  &c., 
20  fellowships,  valued  at  (500  each,  are  annually  awarded  to  this  class  of  students. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  classes  there  have  been  in  successive  years  Saturday  classes 
for  teachers  in  physiology  and  natural  history,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  Latin.  Special  demonstrations  and  lectures  for  medical  students  con- 
nected with  other  institutions  have  been  given,  also  public  lectures,  which  were 
attended  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subjects  announced.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  authorities  to  advance  human  knowledge  by  careful  investigations  and 
research,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dififuse  among  the  people  the  latest  and  most  useful 
results  of  university  work. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOB  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

For  information  respecting  the  schools  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
•ee  Table  V III  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

6CIENTIFIG. 

Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  this  State  chiefly  in  the  Maryland  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  near  College  Station,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanioal  College  is  reported  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  with 
a  full  faculty  and  about  the  same  number  of  students  as  in  1878-^9.  Its  curriculum 
is  divided  into  7  dei>artments.  viz :  (1)  civil  engineering  and  astronomy ;  (2)  English 
literature,  mental  science,  ana  histoiy ;  (3)  pure  mathematics :  (4)  physics  and  applied 
mathematics;  (5)  agriculture,  architecture,  and  drawing;  (6)  chemistry  and  natural 
history ;  (7)  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Military  instruction  also  forms  a  part  of 
the  course.  The  degrees  conferred  are  a.  b.,  b.  s.,  and  a.  m..  and  graduate  in  agri- 
oulture.  The  college  farm  contains  286  acres ;  the  soil,  being  of  various  qualities 
and  conditions,  affords  good  opportunity  for  experiments. — (State  report  and  cata- 
logue.) 

In  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  the  course  of  study  is  largely  scientific,  including, 
besides  the  literary  and  linguistic  branches,  all  the  higher  mathematics,  physics, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  dynamics,  navigation,  surveying,  and  steam  engineering. 
There  is  a  department  for  the  special  training  of  engineers,  another  for  training  mid- 
ahipmen.    The  course  in  each  covers  4  years  at  the  academy  and  2  at  sea. 

Johns  Hoj^Uns  University  furnishes  facilities  for  the  most  advanced  study  and  investi- 
gation in  scientific  branches,  more  particularly  in  its  graduate  department,  the  under- 
ffraduate  presenting  the  usual  scientific  studies  of  a  coUegiate  course.  There  are  3 
^boratories,  devoted,  respectively,  to  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  For  the  guid- 
ance of  advanced  students  various  plans  of  study  have  been  devi^id,  differing  uoth 
from  lectures  and  classes.  Special  students  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  other  studies 
meet  at  stated  times,  under  the  direction  of  professors,  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
eussion  of  papers  on  the  subiects  under  investigation  and  for  the  reading  of  scientific 
journals.    Five  associations  have  met  frequently  for  the  presentation  of  scientific  and 
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literary  papers,  and  4  scientific  jonrnals  are  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  uni- 
versity. During  the  warm  months,  a  zodloeical  station  has  been  maintained  on  the 
seaboard ;  it  was  stationed  during  1878  and  1879  on  the  Chesapeake,  but  in  1880  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  while  another  for  beginners  was  established  on  the  Chesapeake. — 
(Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  at  Baltimore  in  the  Theoloffical  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulnice  and  St.  Mary's  University ;  in  Ilchester,  at  Mount  St.  Clement's  College;  and 
in  Woodstock,  at  the  Woodstock  College  of  Baltimore  County,  all  three  institutions 
being  Roman  Catholic.  They  enrolled  a  total  of  263  students,  under  19  instructors. 
In  the  first,  the  course  of  study  extends  over  5  years  and  3  months,  of  which  2  years 
are  preparatory ;  the  other  two  report  courses  of  6  and  7  years,  reepectivelv,  but  the 
pronortion  of  this  time  devoted  to  theological  study  is  not  stated.  The  Centenary 
Biblical  Association,  Baltimore,  devot<Hl  to  the  biblical  education  of  colored  students, 
sends  no  report  for  1879-*80.  For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table 
XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Le^al  training  may  be  obtained  in  the  school  of  law  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Baltimore,  which  presents  a  course  of  study  covering  2  years  of  35  weeks  each  and 
requires  an  examination  of  applicants  for  adinission.  Of  the  60  student<s  attending  in 
1879-'80,  50  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. —  (Return.) 

The  medical  schools  of  most  importance  in  this  State  are  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  both  at  Balti- 
more. Both  require  for  graduation  the  usual  3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2 
courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  or  attendance  on  an  optional  graded  course  of  3 
years.  The  first  named  school  had  173  students  in  1879-'80,  under  Ss  instructors,  and 
graduated  66  doctors  of  medicine. — (Return.) 

Dentistry  is  taught  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  which  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  dental  college  in  the  world.  It  was  chartered  in  1849  and  opened  for  in- 
struction in  1840,  having  since  then  graduated  841  students.  The  course  of  instruo- 
tion  embraces  pathology  and  therapeutics,  anatomy  and  physiology,  chemistry  and 
materia  medica,  mechanical  dentistry  and  metallurgy,  dental  surgery,  and  infirmary 
practice,  all  covering  5^  months  each  year  of  the  2  years  in  the  coarse.  Graduates  of 
this  college  desiring  to  gpraduate  in  medicine  are  required  to  give  only  one  year's  study 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore.  There  were  97  dental  students 
in  1879-'d0,  of  whom  13  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. — (Catalogue  and 
return.) 

The  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  requires  for  graduation  attendance 
qh  2  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  with  a  course  of  analytical  instruction  and 
an  anpren  ti ceship  of  4  years  in  the  business.  There  were  about  68  students  in  1879-'80, 
of  wliom  20  were  graduated. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumby  Frederick  City,  was  established  in  1867 
under  the  name  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Its 
name  was  changed  by  the  last  legislature  to  prevent  a  misapprehension  of  the  objects 
and  character  of  the  school,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  asylums  and  reforma- 
tories, but  does  a  purely  educational  work  and  admits  only  such  pupils  as  can  profit  by 
the  course  of  study.  This  embraces,  besides  certain  employments,  the  common  school 
branches  of  study,  and  in  special  cases  the  higher  mathematics  and  other  advanced 
studies.  All,  on  entering,  are  examined  by  the  special  teacher  of  lip  reading  and  ar- 
ticulation, and  such  as  give  promise  of  being  uenefited  receive  daily  instruction. 
Drawing  has  recently  been  added  to  the  course.     Shoemaking,  cabinet  working,  and 

{printing  are  taught  to  the  boys,  housework  and  sewing  to  the  girls. — (State  report, 
879-m) 

F,  Knapp^s  Institute,  Baltimore,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
opened  in  1876,  reports  32  pupils  under  3  instructors  in  1880. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIHD. 

The  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  intended  to  give  instruction  in  literature  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  admits  papils  between  9  and  18  years  of  age  on  j^ayment  of  f300, 
which  defrays  all  expenses  except  for  clothing;  but  pupils  whose  fhends  are  unable 
to  pay  that  amount  may  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  on  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  school  is  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher  classes.  The 
musical  course  ^ives  thorough  ruoimentary  instruction,  embracing  vocal  culture, 
piano,  organ,  and  violin,  with  thorough-bass  and  counterpoint.    Piano  tuning  reoeives 
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rtial  attention,  m  being  the  most  sncoeeafiil  and*  profitable  employment  in  which 
blind  can  engage.    Broom  and  mattreas  making  are  taught  in  the  Bhops. — (Cata- 
loene  and  State  report) 

The  InaUtuUonfor  the  Colored  Blkmd  and  Det^f-Mutea,  Baltimore,  established  in  187^, 
had  22  pnpils  in  l879-'80,  of  whom  14  were  blind  and  18  deaf-mutes.  The  instruction 
given  is  the  same  as  in  the  institution  for  white  children. — (Catalogue.) 

INSTRUCnOK  IN  ART. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  State  in  teaching  drawing,  a  study  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  constructive  work  and  every  mech^cal  or  partly  mechanical 
occupation.  More  than  300  puoils  are  receiving  instruction  here  in  day  and  evening 
classes,  and  there  are  accommodations  for  as  many  more.  As  the  report  of  the  State 
board  of  education  suggests,  the  resources  of  the  institute  might  be  utilized  so  as  to 
make  it  serve  as  the  normal  art  school  of  the  State,  and  thus  supply,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  need  for  skilled  teachers  in  drawing.  Among  the  branches  of  the  subject  taught 
are  pencil,  charcoal,  and  crayon  drawing,  painting  in  water  colors  and  in  oil,  sketch- 
ing, ornament  and  design,  also  mechanical  and  arcmteetural  drawing. — (State  report.) 

Tlie  report  of  the  Peabody  In^tute^  Baltimore,  for  the  later  months  of  1880  shows 
that  besides  the  instruction  given  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  4  lectures  on  art 
(classic,  early  Christian,  meoiffival,  and  religious)  were  delivered  in  its  haU  from 
November  9  to  November  18. 

In  the  classes  of  the  Decorate  Art  Society,  Baltimore,  there  were  in  1880  3  teachers 
and  47  pupils. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Kbwsll,  StaUmtperinUndmUi^puUScitittruetUmt  BdUimor*. 

(Term,  Janiukiy,  1880,  to  Janiukiy,  1882.] 

Mr.  Newell  has  served  slsoe  the  reooostraotUm  of  the  school  lystexn  in  1878,  in  succeMlTe  terms  of 
2  yean  each. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


187(M71. 

1871-^. 

1872-'73. 

• 
1873-^4. 

1874-'75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATHENDANOB. 

CMldren  of  school  age  (5-15).. 
Youth  of  all  ages  in  public 

schools. 

Number  over  15  attending 

Average  daily  attendance 

Average  membership  for  the 

year. 
Per   cent,   of  attendance   on 

278,249 
273,661 

21,973 
201,750 

282,485 

276,602 

23,211 
205,252 

287,090 
283,872 

23,905 
202,882 

292,481 
297,025 

24,687 
210,248 

294,708 
302,118 

32,986 
216,861 

membership. 
Number  attending  evening 

schools. 
Average  attendance  in  evening 

schools. 
Attendance  in  hicrh  schools ...  - 

8,713 
4,577 

10,794 
5,534 

16,368 
6,474 

3,479 

5,000 

In  charitable  and  reformatory 

schools. 
In  academies  and  private 

schools. 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days. 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  high  schools 

Charitable  and  reformatory 

schools. 
Academies  and  private  schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women  teadiing  in  pablic 

schools. 

Total  number  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 
Number  of  teachers  in  high 

schools. 
Tea^bftr^  in  Avening  nnhnnlg 

1,531 
15,388 

5,076 
169 

51 
181 

20 

478 

1,049 

7,186 

8,235 

$76  44 

31  67 

1,148 
17,952 

5,193 
168 

i,"364 
22,001 

5,305 
168 

85 
190 

18 

473 

1,028 
7,421 

8,449 

$93  65 

34  14 

1,219 

17,887 

5,425 

,       168 

89 

209 

18 

471 

1,078 
7,637 

8,715 

$94  33 

34  34 

1,240 
24,244 

5,551 

99 

208 

12 

432 

1,169 
8,047 

9.216 

$88  37 

35  35 

176 
18 

521 

1,024 
7,419 

8,443 

185  09 

32  39 

360 
25 

$5,663,930 
5,663,930 

373 
23 

$4,206,054 
6,241,239 

$2,127,653 

180,000 

444 
21 

$4,522,491 
6,050,507 

$1,711,480 
88,133 

525 
19 

$6,410,514 
7,000,000 

$2,065,238 
177,227 

In  charitable  and  roformatory 
schools. 

INCOBfE  AND  EXPENDITURB.  a 

Receipts  for  public  schools .... 
Expenditures  for  public  schools 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  school  fund. ....... 

30 

$3,473,131 
3,520,510 

IiYComA  pf  Achnn)  fund   .... .... 

$87,356 

a  The  receipts  and  expenditmes  for  edacfttional  purposes  are  Teryinadeqnately  reported; 
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OP  MASSACHUSETTS— 1870-»71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

300,834 
305,776 

296,375 
307,832 

297,202 
310,181 

303,836 
311,528 

307,321 
306,777 

I.   3,485 
D.  4,751 

I.  29,072 
I.   33,116 

27,213 
218,903 

28,190 
222,704 

27,404 

228,447 

27,603 
234,249 

25,020 
233,127 
261,247 

D.  2,583 
D.   1,122 

I.  3,047 
I.   31,;{77 

89 
10,360 



9,337 

11,529 
5,305 

11,717 

10,531 

D.    171 

4,424 

6,552 

3,348 

4,503 

L   1,155 

I.    1,024 

15,826 

19,160 
1,541 

19,514 
1,219 

19,311 
1,230 

18,758 
1,081 

D.    553 
D.    149 

1,308 

D.     450 

20,289 

19,167 

23,994 

23,830 

26,289 

I.   2,459 

I.   10,901 

6,542 
176 
114 
212 

18 

5,556 

175 

92 

216 

18 

429 

5,730 

176 

94 

216 

19 

463 

6,558 

175 

88 

216 

17 

444 

6,670 

177 

116 

215 

17 

423 

I.     12 
I.      2 
I.     28 
D.     1 

I.  494 
I.  8 
L  65 
I.  34 
D.      3 

413 

D.     21 

D.     55 

1,201 
7,650 

1,176 
7,544 

1,118 

7,390 

1,212 
7,537 

1,133 
7,462 

D.     79 
D.     75 

I.  84 
I.     276 

8,851 

184  78 

35  25 

582 

8,720 

182  22 

34  20 

594 

445 

18 

8,508 

|75  64 

33  04 

595 

457 
19 

8,749 

167  44 

33  50 

494 

423 
16 

8,595 

$67  54 

30  59 

494 

389 
21 

D.    154 
I.   $0  10 
D.   2  91 

I.  360 
D.  $8  90 
D.    1  08 

364 

D.     34 
I.      5 

18 

D.      9 

16,105,536 
6,105,536 

15,481,598 
5,582,519 

$4,535,635 
5,166,988 

$4,399,801 
4,994,824 

$4,622,609 
5,156,731 

I.  $222, 808 
I.  161,907 

I.$l,149,478 
I.  1,636,221 

12,066,866 

12,067,000 
140,861 

$2,067,000 
140,862 

$2,075,540 
139,818 

$2,086,886 
138,016 

L  $11,346 
D.   1,802 

152,704 

the  xetl  aiDOtmtt  oolleotod  «nd  dislraiMd  ue  generaQy  mnoh  larger  than  ih^ 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  board  of  edncation  (which  includes  the  governor,  lieutenant  eovemor,  and  8 
others  appointed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of  council,  to  hold  office  8  years,  1  going 
out  each  year)  has  had  general  charge  of  the  school  system  since  1837.  The  boara 
appoints  a  secret^,  who  acts  as  State  superintendent,  and  who  has  had,  since  18S0, 
agents  to  assist  him  in  visitine  the  schools.  A  State  director  of  art  education  has 
since  1871  had  supervision  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  with  10,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  and  was  still  serving  at  the  close  of  18^0.  Under  the  town  system 
the  local  officers  are  school  committees  of  3  members  or  some  multiple  of  3,  and  under 
the  district  system  prudential  committees  of  1  member.  There  are  also  8uperi4tendent8 
of  public  schools  in  cities  and  towns  which  provide  for  them. 

Women  are  eligible  to  school  committees  and  may  vote  for  school  officers.  One  is 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  edncation. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  STSTEM. 

The  system  comprises  common,  high^  and  normal  schools  ^the  latter  including  a 
normal  art  school),  also  evening,  industrial,  truant,  and  State  cnaritable  schools.  The 
public  schools  are  sustained  by  local  taxation  ana  by  the  income  of  the  State  school 
fund,  one-half  of  which  is  for  ^neral  educational  purposes,  the  remainder  for  specific 
appropriations.  Towns  and  cities  cannot  receive  their  share  of  this  income  unless 
thev  have  raised  by  tax  for  general  school  purposes  the  previous  year  at  least  |3  for 
each  resident  between  5  and  15  years  of  age ;  have  provided  enough  schools  to  instruct 
all  children  of  this  age;  have  kept  these  open  at  least  6  months,  and  have  made  pro- 
vision for  the  enforcement  of  the  truancy  laws.  If  the  inhabitants  number  over  10,000, 
arrangements  must  also  have  been  made  for  the  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  of  persons  over  15  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  and  in  towns 
containing  500  families  a  high  school  must  have  been  established.  Towns  which 
refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  for  the  support  of  schools  as  required  by  law  not  only 
lose  their  sharo  of  State  funds,  but  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  highest  amount 
ever  voted  therein  for  the  support  of  schools.  Neglect  to  elect  school  committees 
causes  towns  to  forfeit  fh)m  $500  to  (1.000.  The  city  council  of  any  town  may  estab- 
lish one  or  more  industrial  schools  and  raise  and  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to 
render  them  efficient,  and  any  town  may  establish  additional  schools  either  in  the  day 
or  evening  for  persons  over  12.  Teachers  cannot  be  emploved  in  public  schools  till 
they  have  received  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  school  committee,  and  aro 
not  to  receive  pay  for  services  till  they  have  made  to  the  committee  the  report  of 
school  attendance,  &c. ,  required  by  law.  Children  under  16  cannot  be  employed  in  fac- 
tories, unless  the  employer  holds  a  certificate  from  the  school  committee  stating  their 
age,  place  of  birth,  and  that  they  have  attended  school  20  weeks  the  preceding  year. 
Children  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  may  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  while  the  schools  aro  in  session.  No  discrim- 
ination is  to  be  made  in  the  schools  as  to  race,  color,  or  roligious  opinions.  The  Bible 
is  to  be  read  in  them  without  note  or  comment,  but  no  child  may  be  made  to  read 
it  in  a  version  of  which  the  paront  or  guardian  disapproves.  School  committees  direct 
the  text  books  to  be  used  in  their  schools  and  prescribe  the  courses  of  studv  to  be  par- 
sued.  Very  few  changes  have  been  made  in  tne  school  laws  since  1870-71,  and  these 
rolate  chiefly  to  the  employment  of  childron  within  the  school  age  in  manufacturing 
establishments.  In  1873  the  term  of  school  att-endance  on  which  depended  permission 
to  engage  in  employments  was  extended  from  12  to  20  weeks,  and  in  1874  the  20  weeks 
wero  made  consecutive.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  no  child  under  10  should  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  meroantile  establishment  on  penalty  of 
from  |20  to  $50  fine,  and  that  when  childron  under  14  wero  so  employed  their  em- 
ployer must  have  a  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  showing  that  the  law  re- 
quiring a  school  attendance  of  20  weeks  has  been  complied  with.  In  1878  the  law  of 
1866,  which  had  merely  authorized  cities  and  towns  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
the  training  of  neglected  childron,  was  made  imperative  for  cities  and  towns  of  5,000 
or  more  inhabitants. 

A  law  of  1876  provided  that  school  committees  should  furnish  school  books  f^^ee  to 
pupils.  Another  authorized  committees  to  have  sewing  taught  in  the  public  schools 
whenever  they  saw  fit.  In  1879  women  were  permitted  to  vote  for  school  officers. 
They  wero  already  eligible  to  serve  on  school  committees. 


GENERAL  CONDmON. 


The  statistics  for  1879-^80  show  an  increase  of  3,485  in  the  enumeration  of  childron 
5  to  15  and  a  decrease  of  4,751  in  the  number  of  those  of  all  ages  enrolled  in  publio 
schools,  while  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance  was  omy  1^182  less  than  the 
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preyions  year.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  enrohnent  in  pnblio  schools 
tailed  to  exceed  the  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age.  In  1878-^79  the  number 
of  all  ages  attending  public  schools  was  7,692  greater  than  the  nnmher  of  persons  5-15, 
while  in  1879-^  it  was  544  lees,  making  a  difference  of  more  than  8,000.  Usually 
from  25,000  to  30,000  pupils  under  5  or  over  15  attend  public  schools;  but  this  year  the 
number  attending  over  15  was  2,500  less  than  in  1878-^9  and  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  attendance  on  private  and  parochial  schools.  These  items  taken  together  are 
thought  to  be  sufScient  to  account  for  the  decrease  of  1,122  in  average  attendance,  but 
not  ror  the  very  large  decrease  in  the  number  rei)orted  as  enrolled.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  until  the  last  year  manv  pupils  have  been  registered  twice,  owing 
to  change  of  residence  during  the  year,  while  in  1879-'H0  this  error  was  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  new  rules  regulating  enrolment.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year 
was  89  per  cent,  of  the  average  membership.  The  latter  item,  which  has  been  secured 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  gives,  it  is  claimed,  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  regularitv 
of  attendance  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  attendance  with 
enrolment.  There  was  a  slight  increase  of  schools  taught  and  in  the  length  of  term ; 
also  in  the  number  of  evening  schools  and  the  average  attendance  in  them.  The 
number  of  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  was  less  tnan  in  1878-79 ;  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  increased  10  cents,  while  that  of  women  was  $2.91  less. 

The  secretary  of  the  board,  in  his  report  for  1879-^80,  gives  considerable  space  to  a 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  tbe  public  schools  are  producing  sncn  results 
as  justify  the  State  in  compelling  their  support.  He  maintains  that  they  are ;  that 
the  mass  of  children  in  the  State  are  educated  in  them ;  that  the  work  done  is  good  and 
thorough,  and  that  the  education  given  trains  to  good  citizenship.  Only  about  two- 
fifths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  native  population  of  the  State  are  illiterat'O,  the  proportion 
having  decreased  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  since  1850,  when  three-fifths  of  1  per  cent, 
of  natives  were  illiterate.  Tbe  average  quality  of  the  school  work  is  shown  l)y  a  ref- 
erence to  examinations  held  in  Norfolk  County,  the  schools  of  which  are  considered  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  those  throughout  tne  State.  These  examinations  were  held 
in  1878  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  disinterested 
gentlemen  skilled  in  school  affairs.  The  average  of  perfect  work  shown  by  the  papers 
was  57  per  cent. — "an  amount  of  i)erfection,"  the  secretary  remarks,  "7  per  cent,  higher 
than  is  required  for  a  diploma  in  some  of  our  hest  colleges. "  He  says  the  examination 
has  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  "  the  schools,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are. 
on  the  whole,  doing  creditable  work ;  that  trained  teachers  accomplisn  by  far  the  best 
results,  and  that  an  efficient  superintendence  is  the  agency  to  which  we  must  look  for 
the  conditions  of  good  schools." 

Progress  in  educational  affairs  during  the  past  decade  has  heen  made  in  many  diree- 
tions  which  cannot  be  indicated  by  any  statistical  exhibit.  The  figures  show  an 
increase  of  29,072  in  school  population,  of  33,166  in  the  total  number  enrolled,  of  3,047 
in  the  number  of  these  over  15  years  old,  and  of  31,377  in  average  daily  attendance. 
The  number  of  public  day  schools,  including  high  schools,  increased  528  j  their  average 
length  of  term,  8  days.  More  evening  schools  were  taught  in  the  later  years,  with  a 
generally  larger  enrolment  but  somewhat  reduced  average  attendance.  There  wepe 
360  more  teachers  employed  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning,  84  more  men  and  276 
more  women.    The  average  monthly  pay  of  men  fell  off  $8.90  and  that  of  women  $1.06. 

Among  the  evidences  of  progress  which  do  not  appear  in  the  above  figures  may  be 
mentioned  an  increased  determination  to  bring  all  the  youth  of  school  ase  under  the 
influence  of  the  public  schools,  as  shown  in  the  various  amendments  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  employment  of  children,  in  the  machinery  for  preventing  truancy,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  reformation  of  truants  and  neglected  children. 
Another  important  point  is  the  increased  interest  in  industrial  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  the  improvement  in  it  throughout  the  State,  which  has  already  made  its  infiiH 
ence  felt  in  the  industrial  arts  and  is  still  making  progress  in  that  direction.  Edu- 
cators are  turning  their  attention  towards  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  element 
into  education.  The  problem  how  to  combine  it  with^the  common  school  studies  has 
not  yet  been  solved,  but  such  occupations  as  sewing  and  knitting  have  been  intro- 
duced with  success  in  some  places  and  the  elements  of  some  mechanical  industries  in 
others. 

A  decided  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Educators  have  turned 
their  attention  from  mere  mechanical  practice  to  the  principles  on  which  the  art  is 
founded,  and  as  a  result  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  some  towns  in  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction.  More  attention  is  given  to  primary  teaching ;  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  putting  the  best  teachers  into  the  elementary  schools 
and  paying  them  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  difficult  and  delicate  nature  of  their 
work.  A  more  humane  sty le  of  school  government  also  prevails.  The  rod  has  been 
largely  displaced  by  appeals  to  higher  principles  of  action  than  the  fear  of  punishment. 
The  school-houses  are  improved  in  respect  to  convenience  and  taste  and  better  supplied 
with  books,  maps,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus.  There  is  a  more  prevalent  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  school  superintendence;  and  in  towns  that  are  too  small  to  employ  a 
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special  superinteDdent  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  school  committee  to  appoint  one  of 
tneir  number  to  giye  so  mnch  of  his  time  as  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  supervision. — 
(State  report,  18fft-79.) 

KINDERGlRTEK. 

Of  the  16  Kindergarten  in  different  sections  of  this  State  reporting  to  this  Bureau  in 
1879  all  have  been  established  since  1870.  For  statistics  of  these  and  any  others  re- 
porting for  lb80y  reference  is  made  to  Tabie  Y  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS, 

There  are  school  committees  of  3  members,  or  some  multiple  of  3,  elected  annually, 
one-third  going  out  each  year,  and  usually  a  superintendent  chosen  by  the  committee. 
Boston  has  also  a  board  of  supervisors  of  6  members,  who,  with  the  superintendent, 
hold  office  2  years. 

STATISTICS. 


Towns  and  cities. 


Popolation, 
miaas  ox 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  pablio 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tenoanoe. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Attleborough 

Beverly 

Boston 

Broclcton 

Brookline..... 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Fall  River... 
Fitchbnrg  ... 
Gloncester. . . 
Haverhill.... 

Holyoke 

Lawrence — 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Marlborongh 

Medford 

Milford 

Katick 

New  Bedford 
Newbnryport 

Kewton 

North  Adams 
Northampton 

Peabody 

Pittsflefd.... 

Qnincy 

Salem 

Somerville... 
Springfield... 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Weetfleld 

'Weymouth  .. 

Wobum 

Worcester... 


11,111 

8,445 

862,535 

18,608 

8.053 

52,740 

21.785 

11,825 

8.030 

49.006 

12,405 

19,820 

18,475 

21.861 

89.173 

69,486 

88,284 

12.017 

10.126 

7,673 

9.310 

8.480 

26,875 

13,637 

16,995 

10,192 

12,172 

9.028 

18.367 

.  10. 529 

27,598 

24,985 

83.840 

21, 218 

11.711 

7,587 

10, 671 

10,938 

68,295 


1.679 
1,388 
64,766 
2,107 
1.352 


8.461 
2,104 
1.579 
9.685 
2,239 
4,050 
2,748 
8,587 
6,836 
8.803 
6.792 
2,153 
2,066 
1,279 
2,082 
1.597 
4,208 
2,450 
8.028 
2,160 
2.026 
1.730 
2.353 
1,704 
4,673 
4.500 
6,524 
8.246 
1.808 
1.480 
2.075 
2.424 
9,827 


1.934 
1,881 

66,667 
2.304 
1,478 
8.500 
8.969 
1,467 
1,521 
9,155 
2,466 
4.042 
2,783 
2,503 
5,866 
9,118 
6,183 
2,688 
2.068 
1.265 
2,353 
1.624 
4.375 
2.049 
8,397 
2,035 
2,197 
1,802 
2.605 
1,910 
8.858 
5.162 
5,636 
8,529 
2,227 
1.590 
2,179 
2.238 

10,029 


1,288 
1.104 
45.496 
1,795 
971 
6.385 
2.815 
1,041 
1,179 
5,650 
1,834 
8,008 
2,087 
1,671 
4,232 
6, 102 
4,667 
1,844 
1,611 
1,029 
1,678 
1,807 
8,438 
1,406 
2,541 
1.443 
1.600 
1,276 
1.805 
1.467 
2,807 
8,902 
4,192 
2.535 
1.639 
1,140 
1,770 
1,790 
7,170 


59 
86 
1,124 
45 
36 

189 
68 
44 
28 

158 
69 
91 
67 
50 

131 

174 


$1,693,165 
27,707 


163,048 

"S*5oi 


88,458 
67.912 
62,728 
46.122 
60,663 
168.971 


61 
49 

34 

89.874 
21,074 

49 

44 

09 

47 

61,770 

85 

38 

83.613 

64 
88 

23,476 

72 
59 

81.267 

103 
92 

118 
72 
52 

r>5 

84.580 
79.625 
90,551 
46,381 
82,249 

62 

47 
200 


81.185 
167.550 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


The  Boston  nnhlic  system  in  the  sprins  of  the  school  year  1879-'80  emhraced  primary 
schools  in  110  onildiDgs,  grammar  in  49,  high  in  9  (with  a  fine  central  high  school  then 
nearly  completed),  and  normal  in  1,  besides  3  si>ecial  schools  (including  a  Horace  Mann 
school  and  2  schools  for  licensed  minors),  6  evening  drawing  schools,  1  evening;  high  and 
IHeTcning  elementary  schools.  The  average  number  belonging  June,  1880,  is  given  as 
20,730  in  primary  grades,  under  406  teachers ;  27,734  in  grammar,  under  589  teachers; 
1,971  in  high  schools,  under  75  teachers;  and  2,833  in  special  and  evening  schools, 
undei*  148  teachers.  A  radical  change  was  begun  in  the  pnmary  schools  in  1879  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  instruction  and  management  known  to  educational  experts  as 
the  Qnincy  method.  No  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  its  good  results ;  indeed,  they  had 
already  become  apparent  at  date  of  the  report.  In  the  grammar  schools  home  lessons 
were  cut  down  and  confined  to  the  two  higher  classes.  A  new  central  high  school  build- 
ing, capable  of  seating  more  than  1,600  pupils,  was  completed  in  the  latter  half  of  1880, 
making  10,  including  the  6  in  the  suburbs,  sometimes  called  branch  high  schools.    The 
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the  committee  recommend  that  some  of  these  be  suspended  and  the  pupils  admitted  to 
the  centra]  school.  The  city  normal  school  for  girls,  vfith  73  pupils,  is  said  to  have  done 
good  work ;  occupying  part  of  a  CTammar  school  building,  it  had  I'i  grammar  and  8  pri- 
mary classes  for  a  practice  school.  It  is  questioned  whether  the  evening  schools  have 
been  productive  of  as  much  good  as  the  outlay  for  them  should  command.  An  endeavor 
has  been  made,  and  with  some  success,  to  bettertheircondition  and  secure  the  best  results 
by  preventing  the  attendance  of  such  as  are  not  eager  to  learn ;  but  still  stricter  measures 
are  required  to  enforce  regular  attendance  and  application.  Considering  that  justice 
towards  the  artisan  class  requires  an  industrial  school  to  be  provided  as  a  complement 
to  the  grammar  schools,  the  committee  in  February,  1880,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  one.  Last  year  an  estimate  of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  was  submitted,  but  the 
city  council,  which  has  charj^e  of  the  matter,  declined  to  act  favorably  on  it.  Corporal 
punishment  is  to  be  administered  in  future  but  sparingly.  After  devoting  a  large 
amount  of  labor  to  the  investication  of  the  question,  the  committee  passed  resolutions 
restricting  this  form  of  punishment  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was  decided  in 
April^  1880,  to  appoint  a  social  instructor  in  hygiene  for  the  public  schools,  but  the 
position  was  not  filled  during  the  year.  The  city  truant  officers  reported  18,435  cases 
of  truancy,  of  which  2,473  were  habitual ;  759  of  the  truants  were  placed  in  school ; 
140  were  complained  of  as  habitual  truants,  47  as  absentees,  and  6^)  as  neglected  chil- 
dren: 136  were  sent  to  the  house  of  reformation  for  juvenile  offenders  and  52  to  the 
almshouse. — (Reports. ) 

Brockton  provided  2,748  public  school  sittings  for  study  in  45  rooms,  including  18  for 
primary  pupils,  25  for  grammar,  and  2  for  high.  There  was  no  city  school  superin- 
tendent, aiwi  no  private  or  parochial  schools  are  reported.— (Return.) 

Brookline  reports  1,457  sittings  for  study  in  11  school  buildings,  one  erected  during 
the  year.    Music,  drawing,  and  sewing  were  taught  by  special  teachers.    There  were 

14  pupils  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  June,  1880,  of  whom  6,  after  completing 
the  classical  course,  passed  the  Harvard  examination.  An  evening  school  was  taught 
4  evenings  in  the  week  during  3  months,  and  was  then  discontinued  for  want  of  funds. 
Among  the  changes  of  the  year  were  a  consolidation  of  some  of  the  schools  and  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent. — (Report.,  1880.) 

In  Cambridge  the  system  as  reported  included  20  primary  schools,  8  grammar,  1  high, 
1  training  school  for  teachers,  1  evening  school,  and  2  evening  drawing  schools,  besides 
a  city  almshouse  school.  Public  school  attenoance  increased  during  the  year  by  15G, 
not  including  the  pupils  of  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Belmont,  which  nas  been  annexed 
to  Cambridge,  bringing  with  it  2  schools  and  making  the  total  increase  of  pupils  2«6. 
A  decided  improvement  in  regularity  of  attendance  is  attributed  to  excellent  work  of 
the  truant  officers;  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  ascribed  largely  to  the 
influence  of  the  superintendent.  The  high  school,  with  classical  and  English  courses, 
had  462  pupils  under  12  teachers,  of  whom  5  were  men.  The  training  school  for  teach- 
ers had  a  class  larger  than  the  previous  year,  and  graduated  8  in  July,  1880.  Two 
evening  drawing  schools  enrolled  a  total  of  150  pupils,  of  whom  70  were  in  mechanical 
and  80  in  freehand  drawing ;  average  attendance  in  both,  71.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
term  there  were  more  applicants  than  could  be  accommodated,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  receive  only  those  who  would  be  most  regular  in  attendance.  Music  was  taught 
in  all  the  schools  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  branch.  The  almshouse  school  had  32 
pupils,  21  of  them  sent  to  it  for  truancy  and  vagrancy ;  the  others  were  poor  children 
who  found  a  home  there.  Besides  the  public,  there  were  20  private  schools  reported, 
with  1,748  pupils.— (City  report,  1880.) 

Chioopee  reports  a  high  average  of  punctual  attendance  in  public  schools,  which  com- 
prise primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  high,  and  ungraded  schools.  In  the  14  primary 
schools  were  enrolled  over  half  the  pupils,  showing  that  a  large  number  reach  no  higher 
grade.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught.  Truant  officers  visited  the  schools  daily  and 
rendered  efficient  service.  Two  high  schools  had  an  attendance  of  82  pupils  under  5 
teachers.  Besides  the  number  in  public  schools,  there  weie  580  attending  convent 
and  French  schools.-7- (Report.)  , 

The  Fitchhurg  schools  comprised  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  high, 
ungraded,  evening  common,  and  evening  drawing  schools.  The  grad^  course  below 
the  high  covered  9  years.  The  primary  schools  were  held  to  be  the  most  important 
and  to  demand  the  best  teaching  talent.  They  were  in  session  but  two  hours  each 
half  day,  and  during  that  time  there  was  a  recess  of  15  minutes.  As  a  further  precau- 
tion against  weariness,  pupils  were  not  generally  kept  engaged  on  one  lesson  more  than 

15  mlnntes  at  a  time.  In  the  lowest  gnule  the  child  learned  to  read  script,  which  was 
taught  even  before  the  printed  word.  The  old  a  b  c  method  is  not  used,  but  each  word 
is  learned  as  a  whole.  Music  and  drawing  were  carefully  taught  in  aU  the  schools, 
the  course  in  drawing  being  graded  and  in  the  high  school  embracing  mechanical  and 
freehand.  The  evening  drawing  school  had  37  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
28;  the  evening  common  schools,  with  39  enrolled,  had  only  19  in  average  attendance. 
£xtensive  repairs  and  alterations  were  made  during  the  year  in  many  of  the  school 
buildings.    A  voluntary  teachers'  association  met  once  a  month  during  term  time  and 
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did  good  service.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  only 
30,  out  of  a  school  population  of  over  2,000. — (City  report,  18t?0.) 

Gloucealer,  in  24  public  school  buildings,  had  2*2  primary,  37  grammar,  and  2  hijgh 
school  rooms,  affording  2,205  sittings  for  st'idy,  all  under  the  charge  of  a  city  snpenn- 
tendent  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year.  A  city  normal  school  had  26  pupils,  all  women. 
In  the  high  school  were  enrolled  220,  under  5  teachers. — (Return,  1860.) 

HaverhUl  reports  3,045  sittings  for  study  in  the  public  schools,  which  included  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high  grades,  besides  evening  schools.  The  high  school  enrolled 
150  pupils,  in  charge  of  0  teachers.  The  evening  school  had  460  enrolled  and  127  in 
average  attendance.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  125. — (Return,  1860.) 

Eolyoke  had,  of  ita  4,267  school  children,  2,134  pupils  in  public,  l,07d  in  parochial, 
and  188  in  other  schools;  520  of  school  age  were  in  mills  and  341  at  home.  There  was 
an  iucrease  for  the  year  of  about  700  in  the  school  population,  but  not  more  than  a  third 
of  these  sought  admission  to  the  schools ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  obtained 
certificates  for  labor,  many  of  which,  from  French  Canadian  schools,  were  given  to 
pupils  not  knowing  a  word  of  English.  Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  with- 
drew before  the  close  of  the  term,  chiefly  to  engage  in  labor.  Truancy  greatly  de- 
creased during  the  year,  a  result  of  systematic  wort  by  truant  oflBcers.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  corporal  punishment,  and  during  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  quiet  but  successful  eftbit  to  dispense  with  it.  Music  and  drawing  are  among 
the  studies  taught.  The  high  school  graduated  16  in  1880.  Evening  schools  were  in 
session  40  evenings,  578  pupils  being  enrolled  and  265  in  average  attendance. — (City 
report. ) 

In  Latcrenoe  the  system  includes  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  a  training 
school  for  teachers,  evening  elementary  and  drawing  schools,  and  an  evening  high 
school.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  bv  special  teachers.  The 
training  school  opened  in  16(3  is  said  to  have  done  much  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
teachers.  Of  the  106  employetl  in  1879-'80,  there  were  46  graduates  of  the  training 
school  and  high  school,  1  of  the  training  school  only,  17  of  normal  schools,  and  4  of 
institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  The  high  school,  witn  an  increased  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year,  had  improved  accommodations  and  grading,  while  changes  in  its  course 
of  study  wore  projected  in  deference  to  demands  of  business  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. The  course  covers  4  years,  an  allowed  3  years'  course  having  been  abolished  in 
1879.  It  graduated  a  class  of  32  in  1880.  The  evening  common  schools  had  a  larger 
attendance  than  in  1879  and  were  taught  3  evenings  in  the  week  in  15  rooms,  each  hav- 
ing an  average  of  30  pupils.  The  evening  high  school  had  35  attending;  the  evening 
drawing  schools,  100.  The  industrial  schoolwas  a  powerful  aid  in  suppressing  tm- 
ancy.— (Report,  1880.) 

The  Lowell  schools  report  good  progress  made  during  1879-^80,  among  the  causes  of 
which  were  new  text  books,  a  new  course  of  study,  and  new  methods.  The  ^tem  in- 
cludes 1  high  school,  8  grammar,  1  intermediate,  2  mixed,  and  79  primary  schools,  bo- 
sides  the  evening  common  and  evening  drawing  schools  taught  in  winter,  mill  schools 
in  the  summer  vacation,  and  a  reform  school  at  the  city  farm.  The  truant  officers  were 
faithful  and  efficient ;  1,843  cases  were  investigated,  of  which  1,217  were  of  absenteeism. 
466  of  truancy,  and  78  of  working  without  certificates.  The  city  farm  school  enrollea 
146  during  the  year  and  numbered  60  at  the  date  of  the  report.  Of  57  committed,  34 
were  for  truancv  and  8  for  vagrancy.  The  two  mill  schools  were  well  taught,  remained 
in  session  0  weeks,  and  had  a  total  of  120  attending.  The  high  school  was  not  so  crowded 
as  in  the  pravious  year,  partly  because  of  an  elevation  of  the  standard  for  admission; 
avera|^e  membership  for  the  year.  316;  average  attendance,  300.  There  were  grada- 
ated  irora  the  4  years'  course  24;  irom  the  3  years'  course,  39. 

Lynn  for  1879-'80  reported  104  schools,  probably  reckoning  as  such  all  classes  under 
1  teacher  or  more;  89  percent,  of  attendance  in  these  on  the  average  number  enrolled; 
49  teachers  that  had  attended  normal  schools,  and  33  that  had  graduated  from  such 
schools;  its  grades  running  up  to  a  high  school,  with  5  teachers  and  210  pupils. — 
(State  report.) 

The  Maiden  school  committee  report  improvements  made  daring  the  year  in  school 
grounds  and  buildings;  ample  school  accommodations  furnished;  faithful  and  enthu- 
siastic work  done  by  teachers ;  an  average  of  2,021  pupils  belonging  and  of  1,825  in 
daily  attendance ;  126  cases  of  truancy ;  an  evening  drawing  school  established  during 
the  year,  which  had  86  pupils  enrolled ;  a  high  school,  with  3  courses,  having  175  pupils 
registered,  107  in  avera^ge  attendance,  and  16  graduates. — (Report.) 

marlborouffh  has  no  city  school  superintendent.  The  school  committee  report  faith- 
ful teaching  done,  the  attendance  satisfactory,  and  good  progress  made.  There  was  no 
truant  school,  and  as  some  provision  for  the  education  of  truants  was  much  needed,  it 
was  proposed  to  send  such  to  the  school  in  Lowell,  or  some  other  already  established. 
The  high  school  enrolled  101  pupils,  of  whom  89  per  cent,  were  in  average  attendance ; 
17  graduates  received  diplomas,  all  but  2  of  them  being  girls. — (Report.) 

jYeiP  Bedfw'd  reports  23  schools,  comprising  1  high,  3  ^ammar,  11  primary,  6  country, 
1  mill,  and  1  farm  school,  besides  evening  schools,  all  in  24  school  buildingB,  with  106 
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raoBL  Tbcfe  vat  a  decwi^d  impt^ma^st  in  atti^nduK^  e^n^iAUr  m  ih<  imuiiiaMr 
•cbd^JSw  TVe  nvant  odlcer  Mnt  14  bovs  to  ihi^  mtsuit  m^Ikh^Uhmk)^  oT«r  :^V  vuc^!^  m 
fM^ritgk.  aad  «Rd  an  pcrsaaaTv  neaiks  beMv  c««imittin|r  u>  fh^  ;£cbool.  Th:$  nnw- 
bcred  13  at  dale  of  rrport  and  was  d^nng  ipood  (t^rrk^.  Tb^  utli  $tlKx4  nawWxv^i  A\ 
Titk  33  in  aTeiaf:«  attvsdaace.  Tb«  <\4iimine^  wim^  pl^^awd  with  if$  <x^iHlif  uhi  ;jiihI 
voik  and  recoauMMled  tb«  Mtabli^ihaiciit  oi  another  in  a  nnife  cvwviMueni  KkxhIuy, 
An  eveaini:  diawin|:  ecbool  was  sastain^tL  bat  ita  w^tuln<«»  has  been  crippled  br 
tbe  lact  that  it  was  ineooTeoientlT  aitaaied  lor  ibe  claeis  who  shonM  attend.  Tbeie 
were  i&  attending  tbe  eiefBentaiyeTenine  ocIkx^  and  ^l  in  aTeTa|r^  attendance^  tbe 
nnmbcr  of  each  sex  being  about  eqnaL  Tbe  hieb  school  enrolled  :i^i)  pupi):<t:  »Yer»o^ 
■MBbership,  :Q7:  arefa^  attendance, 227 :  |nra^iu^i>g  cla».  Xi  An  ellikirt  was  made 
to  do  without  corporal  twmishincnt  in  the  schools*  the  leanlt  being  an  improTewent  in 
ell  as  in  cood  feelinf . 


had  IS  pnblic  daj  schools  in  operation,  comprisinir  primarr.  grammar,  bijcrh, 
and  1  eTcnins  scbooL  tanght  in  IS  school  bnildincs  nirai$hin|;  :i»UT6  sitting  a  num* 
ber  beyond  the  inunediate  wants  of  the  city.  The  itereenta^  of  attmdance  was 
9LS:  cases  of  tnancj  wert  few  and  looked  alter  with  mors  than  ordinary  can\  An 
itpurtant  step  taken  doring  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  c\>arse  of  leetures  «m 
natnral  history.  Free,  and  fargely  attemled  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  citiffens»  they  were 
the  means  of  arousing  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  scboi>l  children.  Mn^o 
and  drawing  were  among  the  school  studies  of  tbe  vear.  autl  in  tbe  latter  x-ery  satis^ 
fMtorr  progress  is  reported.  The  work  of  the  special  teacher  was  mainly  contiued  to 
the  high  school^  in  which  each  year  better  work  is  done  because  of  a  better  preiviration 
in  the  lower  grades.  Pupils  now  enter  well  prepared  in  geotmnrical,  fteehand«  and 
elementary  model  drawing.  This  year  modelling  in  clay  was  intrt^uced.  aiHl  tbe 
work  done  was  much  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  annual  exhibition.  The  enr\tl- 
ment  at  this  hi^  school  was  819  (a  gain  of  S?  for  the  year>,  of  whom  93  pursued  the 
eoQege  course,  37  the  mercantile,  and  145  the  general.  Of  the  39  graduates,  ^1  tin^ 
the  full  course  of  4  years,  and  IS  a  3  years*  course.  The  evening  sclu>ol  (taught  aKntt 
4  months  for  3  evenings  each  week)  enrolled  50  pupils  aiMl  had  18  iu  average  attend- 
ance.— (City  report,  1S80. ) 

ycrtkmmpiom  reports  49  public  schools^  1  high,  1  high  and  grammar,  13  grammar,  ^ 
graded  primary,  and  8  tmgradcd  or  mixed ;  the  ner  cent,  of  attendance  on  avera^ 
number  belonemg,  92;  on  the  number  enrolled,  73,  In  the  graded  primaries,  which 
are  attended  by  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  some  advance  is  report etl  iu  methods  of 
instruction.  In  the  high  school  better  work  than  usual  was  doue ;  17  were  graduateil, 
3  from  the  classical  and  14  from  the  English  department. —  (Report,  lt^>.) 

Pitt^ld  had,  in  27  public  school  buildings,  2,313  sittings  for  study,  the  schools 
comprising  primary,  grammar,  high,  tingraded,  and  evening  schools,  under  the  charge 
of  a  superintendent  at  $1,000  a  year.  'Diere  was  an  estimated  enrolmeut  in  private 
or  parochial  schools  of  175, —  (Return.) 

At  Qmmcn  the  methods  introduced  by  Colonel  Parker  appear  to  have  been  carried 
forward  by  his  successor,  Superintendent  Sylvester  Brown.  They  include  a  large  free- 
dom from  the  usual  restraint  as  to  school  exercises;  free  use  of  illustrative  objects  in 
instruction ;  the  attempt  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  children,  in  onler  to  improve 
and  develop  them ;  the  practice  of  requiring  the  children  to  8*»t  down  these  idt^is  on 
the  blackboard  iu  their  view,  that  all  may  see  whether  they  are  correct  aud  full  or 
whether  they  need  amendment;  and,  with  all  this,  a  large  amount  of  practical  ele- 
mentary work  in  reading,  writiDg,  spelling,  map  making,  and  the  like.  The  school 
is  made  to  resemble  in  its  liberty  a  family  busied  in  educational  work.  It  is  out  of 
school  that  the  discipline  appears,  the  pupils  marching  forth  at  noon  in  ordere<l  col- 
nmns,  keeping  step  i>y  drum-tap  till  dismissed  when  out  of  doors. —  (Observer  in  New- 
England  Journal  of  Education.) 

In  SaUm  the  system  comprised  primary,  grammar,  high,  ungraded,  and  evening 
schools,  the  latter  including  elementary  and  drawing  schools,  in  charge  of  a  sohool 
committee,  superintendent,  regular  and  special  teachers,  and  a  truant  officer.  Besides 
the  number  in  public  schools  there  were  1,210  in  private  institutions,  including  colle- 
giate, normal,  and  charitable.  Iu  the  evening  eJementary  schools  203  were  enrolled, 
with  108  in  average  attendance.  The  evening  drawing  sohool  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  having  an  increase  of  170  scholars.  In  the  high  school  there  were  176  en- 
rolled, 102  in  average  membership,  158  in  average  attendance,  and  24  graduates. — 

Samerffille  reports  18  public  sohool  buildings  and  82  schools,  of  which  1  .was  high, 
with  245  pupils;  46  grammar,  with  2,072,  and  35  primary,  witn  1,919.  The  per  cent, 
of  attendance  on  average  belonging  was  93.6,  a  result  probablv  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  92  teachers  12  were  ^rraduates  of  normal  schools  and  36  of  the 
city  high  school.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  540.— 
(Report  for  1880.) 

Sprin^JUld  reports  27  public  schools,  including  1  high,  6  grammar,  12  primary,  8 
tmgraded,  2  evening,  and  1  drawing  school,  the  last  3  well  organised  and  doing 
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thoroagh  work.  There  was  an  increase  in  school  nopnlationi  enrohnent,  and  ayen^e 
attendance.  Mosic  and  drawing  were  tanght  efficiently  by  special  teachers.  The 
graduating  class  of  the  high  school  numbered  58,  the  largest  in  its  history ;  number 
enrolled,  405 ;  average  belonging,  354 ;  average  attendance,  340.  In  10  years  the  schools 
have  increased  25  per  cent,  m  attendance,  while  their  expenses  have  become  only  12 
per  cent,  greater.  Truancy,  which  was  increasing,  has  been  checked  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  county  truant  school  in  the  city.  The  truant  officer  visited  the  schools  3,840 
times  and  investigated  .508  cases  of  absence,  of  which  127  were  found  to  be  truants ; 
22  of  these  were  arrested  and  16  convicted.  Employers  in  the  city  very  generally  co- 
operated with  the  school  officers  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  law. — (City  report. ) 

Taunton  reports  primary,  erammar,  high,  and  evening  schools  in  34  public  school 
buildings ;  an  average  attendance  in  the  graded  schools  of  92^  per  cent,  on  the  aver- 
age membership ;  57  enrolled  in  the  evening  school^  with  35  in  average  attendance ;  195 
in  the  drawing  school,  with  190  average  membership  and  134  average  attendance.  The 
interest  in  the  drawing  school  was  maintained.  Attendance  on  the  evening  school  was 
diminished  by  the  eni'orcement  of  the  law  regulating  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 
The  high  school  enrolled  161  and  graduated  24. — (Report,  1880.) 

In  Waltham  the  system  comprises  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening  schools, 
taught  in  12  buildings,  having  2,238  sittings,  under  the  supervision  of  a  city  superin- 
tendent. The  hij^h  school  had  4  teachers,  2  men  and  2  women,  and  was  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 110  pupils;  statistics  of  attendance  not  given.  Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  103. —  (Return.) 

lYom  Weymouth  nothing  has  been  received  in  time  for  the  present  report. 

TFohurn  reports  23  pubBo  school  buildings,  13  of  them  for  primary  schools,  9  for 
grammar,  and  1  for  hign ;  2,503  sittings  for  study ;  a  city  school  superintendent ;  a  special 
teacher  of  music ;  99  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school,  and  85  in  average  attendance. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  50. — (Return.) 

The  Worcester  public  school  system  included  primary,  grammar,  high,  suburban, 
evening  elementary,  and  evening  drawiuc  schools,  taught  in  36  school  building 
capable  of  seating;  9,834  pupils  (502  iu  hign  school  seats,  4,677  in  grammar,  4,238  m 
primary,  and  417  in  suburoan  schools),  a  number  less  than  that  of  pupils  enrolled,  but 
greater  than  the  average  belonging  for  the  year,  which  was  8.419.  For  the  last  six 
years  the  school  population  has  increased  faster  than  school  room  could  be  provided, 
and  the  school  superintendent  says  a  more  liberal  policy  must  be  adopted  or  tho 
half  time  system  introduced  into  the  lower  grade  schools.  Drawing  is  one  of  the  regu- 
lar studies,  is  satisfactorily  taught,  and  occupies  about  20  minutes  a  day.  The  free 
evening  drawing  school  (open  to  persons  over  15  not  in  the  day  schools)  had  5  classes 
in  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing,  with  1^  attending.  In  the  evening  element- 
ary schools  there  were  436  registered  and  390  in  average  membership.  Tlus  remark- 
able attendance  for  evening  schools  was  secured  by  excluding  the  class  that  formerly 
came  chiefly  for  amusement,  through  a  plan  which  required  a  deposit  of  $1  from  each 
pupil  on  entering,  to  be  returned  to  those  who  proved  studious  and  orderly  and  were 
not  absent  except  when  necessary ;  otherwise  to  be  forfeited.  The  forfeiture  occurred 
in  very  few  cases,  for  the  pupils  generally  took  ^old  with  a  will  to  improve  their 
opportunities.  The  truant  officers  spent  their  time  in  visiting  the  school-houses  and 
looking  up  absent  pupils.  Out  of  3,500  cases  of  absence  investigated  they  took  1,000 
to  school  and  sent  10  to  the  truant  school,  to  which  there  are  commitments  for  no 
cause  but  truancy.  Here,  if  trustworthy,  they  are  allowed  to  work  about  the  house 
and  in  the  garden ;  and  each  boy  can,  by  good  conduct,  reduce  his  sentence  a  month 
in  the  year.  The  sentence  is  usually  for  a  year,  but  is  sometimes  for  6  or  18  months. 
The  graduates  of  this  school  are  usually  reformed  from  truancy;  but  its  influence  is 
even  greater  as  a  restraining  power.  Owing  to  this  and  other  means,  the  percentage  of 
attendance  is  as  great  as  it  should  be,  and  very  few  children  are  out  of  school.  In  the 
high  school  there  were  601  pupils  enrolled,  with  399  in  average  attendance  and  57 
graduates.  The  course  here  is  5  years  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  college;  for 
others,  4  years. —  (Report,  1880.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  five  State  normal  schools  at  Salem,  Worcester,  Framingham,  Bridgewater,  and 
Westfieldyr  additional  to  the  art  school,  have  continued  to  do  an  important  work  for  the 
public  schools;  their  graduates  have  found  ready  and  constant  employment  and  have 
met  with  gratifying  success.  Two  of  them.  Framingham  and  Salem,  are  for  women 
only ;  the  others  admit  both  sexes.  In  the  latter,  the  total  number  attending  during 
the  year  was  435  (39  men  and  396  women) ;  graduates,  102,  of  whom  25  were  men.  The 
total  attendance  in  the  5  schools  was  841 ;  ^^uates,  178.  Most  of  these  normals  have 
schools  of  observation,  where  students  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  instruction.    The  standards  for  admission  and  for  graduation  are  gradually 
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rising.  The  oonrses  have  been  slightly  changed  with  reference  to  uniformity  in  the 
schools  and  to  the  general  requirements  of  puulic  instruction. 

During  the  year  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  officers  of  Harvard  College  to  maintain 
in  the  Lawrence  Sclentilic  School  8  scholarships,  covering  tuition  fees  for  the  benefit  of 
male  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  to  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
principsds.  The  offer  was  thankfidly  acceptea,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Westfield  school 
entered  on  one  of  the  scholarships. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Bostoi!,  opened  in  1872,  is  meant  to  prepare 
teachers  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools  and  for  the  industrial  drawing  schools.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  school  was  seen  as  soon  ae  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  1870  requiring  the  teaching  of  indastrial  drawing  in  cities  and  towns  with 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Its  success  has  been  marked,  the  number  under  instruc- 
tion and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  report  for 
1879-'80  indicates  satisfactory  results :  marked  improvement  in  the  work  done,  greatly 
increased  facilities  in  respect  to  books,  models,  diagrams,  and  apparatus,  an  attendance 
of  169  in  day  classes  and  of  96  in  evening  classes.  Total  number  instructed,  245,  of 
whom  65  obtained  certificates  and  6  diplomas  of  graduation  as  master  of  arts.  A  grant 
of  land  on  which  to  place  a  building  for  the  school  has  been  made  by  the  legislature. 
Meanwhile,  the  board  has  leased  for  3  years  buildings  on  Washington  street. — (State 
report,  1879-^80.) 

OTHSB  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

The  Boston  City  Normal  School  (for  girls)  had  73  pupils  in  1879-^80  and  graduated 
43.  Pupils  entering  are  placed  on  a  probation  of  6  months  and  are  retained  only  when 
they  are  found  to  have  the  qualifications  necessary  to  success.  A  practice  school  for 
them  is  composed  of  12  c^rammar  and  8  primary  classes.  During  the  year  a  graduate 
class  formed  was  entereu  by  about  40  graduates  of  the  1  gear's  course. 

Normal  training  schools  are  also  provided  by  the  public  school  authorities  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  attendance  of  19;  Gloucester,  with  26;  and  Lawrence,  with  18.  At 
Cambridge  8  were  graduated. 

At  WeUesle^  College,  a  normal  collegiate  department  was  opened  in  1878  for  the 
benefit  of  ladies  who  were  already  teachers  but  desired  opportunities  for  advanced 
studies,  such  to  enter  the  college  as  special  students  without  examination  The  plan 
has  been  a  success.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  who  ^ave  $100,000 
for  this  purpose,  a  normal  college  baildinff  has  been  erected,  whichprovides  room  for 
100  teachers. — (New-England  Journal  of  i^ncation  and  Calendar  of  W ellesley  College. ) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Thirteen  teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  having  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  and 
arousing  great  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  They  were  held,  as  for  several  years 
past,  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State,  in  order  that  they  might  reach  that  class  of 
teachers  and  people  who  most  needed  their  influence.  Instruction  was  given  during 
the  day  by  Secretary  Dickinson.  Mr.  Walton  (agent  of  the  board),  Mr.  Osbiin,  of  the 
Salem  State  Normal  School,  ana  others.  The  evening  lectures  were  for  the  most  part 
by  the  secretaiy  and  Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Since  1877  nine  organizations  of  this  kind  have  been  formed  for  consultation  as  to 
oouTses  of  study,  meuiods  of  Instruction  and  school  government,  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  truants,  the  means  of  securing  good  teaching  and  efficient  superintendence  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  other  practical  matters  belonging  to  the  worK  of  school  com- 
mittees. The  meetings  of  these  associations  are  attended  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education  or  by  one  of  its  agents.  The  results  reported  are  the  jpreparation 
of  4  new  courses  of  study  (3  of  which  nad  been  put  on  trial),  greater  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  more  attention  to  right  methods  of  teaching,  an  increase  of  attendance 
on  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  committees,  and  an  intelligent  spirit  of  progress. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education,^  established  at  the  beginning  of  1875, 
absorbing  the  educational  journals  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Hhode  Island,  Connecti- 
«ut,  and  several  other  States,  is  a  weekly  publication  coming  from  Boston.  It  is  the 
educational  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the  New  England  States,  but  gives  valuable 
information  ftSm.  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  oesides  discussing  all  prominent 
school  topics. 

The  Primary  Teacher  (dating  from  October,  1877)  was  issued  once  a  month  fipom 
the  same  office  to  the  close  of  1880. 

Qood  Times,  also  a  monthly  publication,  closed  its  fourth  year  with  September,  1880. 


1  Title  changed  in  1881  to  Joamal  of  Edacation. 
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It  is  ^abliahed  at  Boston ;  its  pages  furnish  matter  for  school  exercises  and  exhibi- 
tions in  week  day  and  Sunday  schools. 

Education,  an  international  magazine  published  bimonthly  in  Boston,  was  com- 
menced in  September,  1880,  under  the  same  editorship  as  the  Journal  of  Education, 
It  deals  more  especially  with  general  topics  relating  to  improvements  in  educational 
matters,  rather  than  with  items  pertaining  to  the  common  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  reported  215  public  high  schools,  having  18,758  students  and  494  teachers. 
Of  these,  2,090  pupils  and  83  teachers  were  in  Boston,  attending  the  9  Latin  and 
English  high  schools  of  that  city.  "  The  warmest  friend  of  these  high  schools, "  says 
the  report  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  "  must  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect  before 
them  in  their  new  location  on  Warren  avenue."  The  reference  is  to  a  palatial  building 
which  was  completed  about  the  close  of  1880  at  a  cost  of  $418,000,  including  site  and 
furniture.  This  will  accommodate  1,645  pupils  with  study  rooms  and  rooms  for  gym- 
nasium, laboratory,  drawing,  libraries,  reception,  and  other  purposes,  besides  a  room 
for  military  drill  (a  branch  which  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Boys*  Latin 
School  and  the  English  High  School).  The  Girls*  Latin  School,  established  in  1877  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  education  of  youth  no  difference  should  be  made  between  the 
sexes,  commencing  with  28  pupils,  numbered  146  in  1880.  The  course  of  study  ex- 
tends over  6  years.  The  course  in  the  Latin  school  for  boys  was  revised  in  1880  and 
made  to  cover  6  years. 

These  Latin  schools  are  the  subject  of  much  comment  by  some  citizens,  who  think 
tbem  an  expensive  educational  luxury,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  State  there  appears 
to  be  a  similar  disposition  to  criticise  the  classical  departments  of  the  high  schools, 
which  are  devoted  to  preparing  pupils  for  college.  The  superintendent  of  the  Lowell 
schools  says  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  different  studies  is  continually 
discussed,  and  especially  whether  a  young  man  on  graduation  from  the  high  school 
should  be  qualified  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  The  superintendent  at  Lawrence 
speaks  of  an  increasing  feeling  in  his  city  and  throughout  the  State  that,  owing  to 
the  demands  of  business,  the  old  classical  course,  while  still  as  imx>ortant  as  ever,  no 
longer  meets  the  demands  of  higher  public  education.  On  the  other  hand  a  complaint 
comes  from  Cambridge  of  a  lack  of  proper  interest  in  any  except  the  classical  course. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  held  to  a  high  standard  by  the  requirements  of  the  collegiate  exam- 
ination at  Harvard,  in  which  pupils  uniformly  succeed;  but  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  in  the  English  department,  as  the  pupils  have  no  definite  end  in 
view.  The  shorter  course  of  English  study  had  been  shortened  from  3  years  to  2  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  boys  in  school  until  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  sammaries  of  them  in 
the  report  of  the  Coumiissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Harvard  Colleg€f  Cambridge  (non-sectarian),  rejwrts  for  1879-^80,  in  the  undergradu- 
ate classes  of  the  college  proper,  813  students,  against  608  in  1870-71 ;  in  its  scien- 
tific, professional,  graduate,  and  fellowship  courses,  543,  against  569  in  1870-71,  not 
counting,  in  either  year,  the  mere  attendants  upon  lectiures  or  summer  schools,  nor  the 
students  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  which  has  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  Harvard  corporation.  During  the  ten  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  with  a  large  addition 
to  the  means  of  instruction  *  and  illustration ;  the  courses  have  been  made  more  flexible 
and  popular  by  the  introduction  of  a  wide  system  of  elective  studies ;  and  the  former 
rigorous  discipline  as  to  attendance  on  recitations,  lectures,  and  other  college  exercises, 
at  least  as  respects  the  higher  classes,  has  been  materially  relaxed.  Worthy  students 
in  the  upper  classes  are  now  allowed  to  work  alone  or  in  small  companies,  or  to  attend 
such  lectures  and  recitations  only  as  they  find  interesting  and  profitable,  presenting 
at  certain  times,  in  written  papers  or  in  oral  examinations,  the  evidence  of  the  progress 
they  have  made;  especially  presenting  this  at  the  conclusion  of  each  year  and  of  the 
course,  to  show  their  fitness  for  promotion  or  graduation.  This  latter  mingling  of  the 
American  and  European  systems  seems  to  have  worked  well,  the  better  class  of  students 

>  Besides  a  steady  incrense  of  the  teaching  force  in  all  these  years,  many  new  snbjeots  of  Instraction. 
SQch  as  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese,  were  added  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  decade,  a  special 
native  instructor  for  this  last  being  employed. 
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making  greater  progreee  under  it  and  covering  in  some  caees  a  ranch  wider  field  oi 
Btndy;  while  professors  and  instractors,  finding  that  only  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  exercises  attract  this  better  class  of  students  to  their  halls,  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  make  their  different  exercises  as  profitable  and  as  attractive  as  they  can. 
Then  too  the  college  has,  within  these  years,  widened  its  field  of  influence  by  having 
examinations  for  admission  not  only  at  Cambridge,  but  also  in  New  York  and  the  chief 
citieeof  the  West;  since  1874,  also,  annual  examinations  have  been  provided  for  women 

{inrsuiog  studies  preparatory  to  college;  finally  in  1878  separate  but  substantially  col- 
egiate  training  was  offered  te  women  under  the  college  professors  and  within  the  col- 
lege precincts. — (Catalogues  and  annual  reports  of  president,  &c.) 

Of  the  other  colleges  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  Amherat  College,  Amherst, 
and  WilliamB  College^  Williamstown  (both  Congregational  J,  seem  te  have  made  most 
progress,  raising  their  standards,  broadening  their  instruction,  increasing  their  attrac- 
tions in  various  ways,  and  thus  enlarging  their  lists  of  students,  in  the  former  college, 
from  261  to  339;  in  the  latter,  from  141  to  227.  Boston  College,  Boston,  and  the  College 
of  ike  Holy  Crosa,  Worcester  (both  Roman  Catholic),  appear  to  have  maintained 
thionghout  essentially  the  same  course.  The  students  at  Boston  reported  as  collegiate 
increased  from  22  in  1870-^1  to  184  (besides  2  graduate  students)  in  1879-'80;  but  102 
of  these  would  have  been  classified  as  preparatory  in  a  college  with  the  usual  4  years' 
course.  At  Holv  Cross  those  reckoned  ae  collegiate  fell  off  from  134  to  84.  TufU  CoU 
lege.  College  Hill  (Universalist),  beginning  the  decade  with  a  liberal  set  of  courses 
that  underwent  little  change,  about  maintained  its  collegiate  enrolment,  having  62 
in  1870-71  and  58,  with  5  graduate  students,  in  1879-^80.  Boston  Univti'siti/,  Boston 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  did  not  begin  its  collegiate  instruction,  except  in  music,  till 
1873,  when  it  started  with  a  course  well  up  in  its  requirements,  which  it  has  since 
considerably  improved  and  is  going  on  further  to  improve.  The  regular  students  in  its 
college  ofliberal  arts  rose  from  18  in  1874  to  90  in  1880;  the  special,  from  4  to  19;  while 
18  graduate  studente  ma^e  the  whole  number  in  the  latter  year  127,  besides  28  in  a 
ool&ge  of  music  and  355  in  other  schools,'  510  in  alL — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPRRIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMKN. 

Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following  gives  the  statistics  of  schools  that  claim  to 
be  of  this  class.  Of  these,  two  at  least  stand  prominently  forth  as  of  full  collegiate 
rank  and  character,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  and  Wellesleg  College,  Wellesley,  both 
organized  in  1875 ;  while  approximating  the  same  rank,  with  some  very  special  advan- 
tages, come  Mt,  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  Hudley,  and  Laaell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  the  former  organized  in  1837,  the  latter  in  1851.  The  last  two  give  much  atten- 
tion to  instruction  in  domestic  Industries. —  (Catalogues.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION.     • 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  schools  in  the  State  from  1870  to  1880  were  the  Massachnaette  Agriornlt- 
ural  College,  Amherst ;  Maaaachuaetta  Inatitute  of  'Technology,  Boston ;  IVorceafer  County 
Fret  Inatitute  of  Induatrial  Science,  Worcester  (all  recipients  of  endowments  from  the 
State,  in  whole  or  in  part);  with  the  Lawrence  Sdentijic  School  and  the  Bnssey  Inatitu- 
tion,  departments  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  and  the  School  of  All  Sdencea  of 
Boston  University,  Bost-on.  This  last  aimed  at  graduate  instruction  only  in  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  physics,  &c, ;  the  Bussey  Institution,  at  thorough  training  in  ag- 
riculture, horticulture,  and  their  related  sciences.  The  titles  of  the  others  sufiicicntl>' 
indicate  their  aims.  In  the  Agricultural  College,  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Law, 
reuce  Scientific  School,  the  courses  covered  4  years ;  in  the  Worcester  Free  Institute- 
3  and  3^  years.  At  Harvard  there  was  also  instruction  in  natural  science  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  and  in  the  summer  schools,  with  instruction  in  practical 
astronomy  at  the  Observatory.  At  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Worcester  Free 
Institute  there  were  special  schools  for  training  apprentices  and  others  in  the  elements 
of  practical  mechanic  arts;  in  the  former,  on  tne  plan  of  the  Imperial  Technical 
School  of  Moscow.  Russia,  with  aid  in  practical  design  from  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Institute;  in  the  latter,  iu  a  machine  shop  provided  by  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn  in 
18G6.  The  attendance  in  all  these  schools  iu  1880,  including  the  summer  classes  at 
Harvard,  was  672.  For  their  separate  statistics,  as  far  as  reported,  see  Table  X  of 
the  appendix,  parts  1  and  2. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  has  been  tanght  from  1870-71  te  1880  (with  brief  intermission  in  one  case)  in 
the  following  schools:  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover  (Congregational): 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  Boston  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  Divinity  School 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  (formerly  Unitarian,  now  non-sectarian);  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  Cambridge  (Protestant  Episcopal);  Tufts  College  Divinity 

1  Among  these  were  18  ttadents  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUego,  Aiiiherst. 
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School,  College  Hill  (Univerealist) ;  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre 
(Baptist);  and  New  Church  Theological  School,  Waltham.  All  had  in  1880  courses 
covering  3  years  of  study  meant  to  supplement  a  collegiate  or  at  least  a  high  school 
training,  and  appear  to  have  had  such  courses  during  the  9  preceding  years.  Most  of 
them  endeavor  to  secure  the  full  preliminary  preparation  mrc«uppohed,  but  all  seem 
to  remit  a  requirement  of  it  in  speci  ally  exceptional  cases.  Tufts  had  a  4  years'  course 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  cases.  Students  in  1879-'d0  in  the  regular  courses  of  these 
schools,  267 ;  uuclassified,  special,  or  **  general "  students,  26 ;  resident  graduates  or  resi- 
dent licentiates,  7;  total,  5^6.  For  special  statistics  of  each  school,  see  Table  XI  of 
appendix. 

Instrnction  In  law  was  given  in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  Boston,  organ- 
ized in  1872,  and  in  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  organized  in  1817, 
each  with  a  3  years'  course^  supposed  to  follow  a  collegiate  training,  without  which 
there  must  be  an  examination  for  admissiou.  This,  at  Harvard,  covers  Blackstoue's 
Commentaries  and  selections  from  the  Latin  of  Cfiesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil;  French  and 
other  foreign  languages  may  be  offered  as  equivalents.  At  Boston  University,  only 
English  appears  to  have  been  required.  Students  in  1879-'80,  at  Harvard,  165;  at  Bos- 
ton, 149,  including  10  graduate  stuilents  and  2  candidates  for  advanced  degrees;  in 
the  autumn  of  18S),  at  the  former,  156;  at  the  latter,  151. —  (Catalogues.) 

Medicine,  after  the  "regular"  system  of  practice,  was  prepared  for  in  1880  at  the 
Harvard  IJniversity  School  of  Medicine,  organized  in  1782,  and  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  organized  in  1880,  both  in  Boston ;  after  the  homceopathic  system,  but 
without  limitation  to  it,  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  in  Boston,  organ- 
ized in  1873.  The  required  course  in  Harvard  and  Boston  University  schools  had  been 
since  1877  a  graded  one  of  3  years,  with  preliminary  examination  of  all  applicants 
not  ^ra<luat'es  of  collegiate  or  secondary  schools,  and  with  annual  examination  in  order 
to  advance  a  student  to  a  higher  class  or  admit  him  to  graduation.'  The  year  for 
instruction  covered  in  both  cases  the  collegiate  9  months.  TJi©  new  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  started  with  substantially  the  same  re?iuirements  as  to  course  and 
graduation,  but  set  itii  standard  for  admission  lower,  demanding  only  '^  a  thorough 
English  education."  It  and  the  Boston  University  admitted  women.  Students  in  the 
2  older  schools,  364  in  1879-'80;  273  in  all  the  3  in  the  fall  of  1880.  For  separate  sta- 
tistics of  each,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Dentistry  was  taught  in  the  Boston  Dental  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard 
University,  both  organized  in  1868,  both  working  in  Boston,  and  both  having  required 
courses  of  2  years  beyond  a  year  of  pupilage,  the  lecture  year  in  the  former,  however,  b^ 
ing  only  17  weeks  and  in  the  latter  9  months.  The  latter  course  is  also  graded.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Boston  School,  56  in  1879-'80 ;  in  that  of  Harvard,  15. 

Pharmacy  was  systematically  taught  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Boston,  organized  in  1867,  where  the  course  (a  fairly  graded  one)  appears  to  have  cov- 
ered 2  years  with  about  6  months'  study  in  each  year,  besides  2  other  years  of  appren- 
ticeship to  a  reputable  pharmacist.  For  all  matriculates  not  graduat-es  of  a  grammar 
or  high  school  a  preliminary  examination  was  required.  Students,  60  in  1879-'80. — 
(Catjuogues  and  returns.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIKTY  FOR  PROMOTING  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

The  seventh  annnal  report  of  this  society  shows  that  2,597  different  names  have 
been  entered  during  the  seven  terms  and  that  22  who  wore  originally  regular  students 
are  now  on  the  stafi,  where  the  results  of  their  studies  can  be  put  to  practical  use.  Two 
others  were  to  be  advanced  the  next  year  (1881).  During  the  first  four  terms  very 
rapid  growth  was  reported,  then  came  a  period  of  uniformity,  in  which  the  society  was 
able  to  improve  its  organization  and  develop  now  details  of  work.  The  departments 
of  history  (252  students),  science  (115),  art  (86),  German  and  French  (45  and  33  re- 
.spectively),  and  English  literature  (318)  are  continued,  the  total  of  students  therein  for 
the  year  being  849.  Of  the  887  names  entered  for  the  term,  76^  per  cent,  persevered 
sufficiently  to  be  classified.  There  were  8,211  letters  written  to  students  and  6,513  re- 
ceived from  them  during  the  year.  At  the  examinations  in  history,  outline  maps  were 
attached  to  the  questions,  the  students  being  required  to  fill  them  in  for  illustration 
of  political  changes  and  important  events.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  adapt 
the  methods  of  study  to  the  needs  of  deaf-mutes,  and  circulars  have  been  distributed 
to  the  heads  of  most  of  the  schools  of  this  kind.  Two  regular  deaf-mute  students  are 
now  members  of  the  society.    The  lending  library  has  grown  steadily  in  size  and  use- 

i£ach  has  also  an  honor  coane,  to  jkass  in  -which,  onm  lande,  required  at  Harvard  the  reachiiig  of  75 
I>er  c«Dt.  of  the  maximum  in  the exaniination  on  the  3  yeu^'  course;  at  Boston  TJnlTersity,  8oper  cent. 

s  Harvard  instituted  its  graded  course  in  1871,  but  did  not  reouiro  the  completion  of  it  ns  a  condition 
of  jn:wluation  till  1873,  nor  its  ureliminary  examination  till  1877.  The  Boston  Uniyersity  School  pre- 
sented ft:x>m  its  opening  in  1873  tuo  3  years'  graded  course,  which  it  made  imperative  in  1877,  and  fh>m  the 
first  required  the  preliminary  examination  of  non-graduates.  Both  have  optional  4  years*  courses,  as 
well  as  provision  tor  graduate  instraction. 
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fhlnese.  Coming  into  existence  in  the  middle  of  the  second  term  by  the  purchase  of 
29  volumes,  it  now  possesses  920.  A  set  of  niles  has  been  adopted  by  wliich  addition- 
al privileges  are  given  to  the  readers  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Hygiene 
is  still  attended  to,  each  member  being  presented  with  a  tract  on  health,  while  some 
copies  are  sold;  number  of  copies  distributed  gratuitously,  1,550. —  (Report  for  IbSO.) 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  TRADES.^ 

Connected  with  the  Mnsenm  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  there  are  schools  of  drawing 
and  painting  and  of  pottery  and  painting  on  porcelain.  The  former  was  opened  Jan- 
nary  2,  1877 ;  the  latter  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art  in  1878.  The  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting  ofiers  a  complete  scheme  of  element- 
ary instruction  and  affords  an  exceptional  artistic  training.  There  are  3  classes  or 
divisions  in  the  school ;  in  the  first,  or  elementary,  the  pupil  learns  to  handle  his  ma- 
terials in  representing  various  objects  in  various  ways;  after  an  examination  he 
passes  into  the  middle  class,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  life,  the  portrait,  drapery, 
still  life,  &c. ;  another  examination  comes  nrior  to  entering  the  third  class,  or  class  of 
painters.  Lectures  are  given  on  anatomy,  shades  and  shadows,  perspective,  architect- 
ure and  architectural  history,  the  history  of  oruament,  the  theoiy  of  color,  mythology, 
history  of  painting  and  sculpture,  &c.,  as  accompaniments  to  the  daily  instruction  m 
drawing- 

The  School  of  Pottery  and  Painting  on  Porcelain  had  a  large  attendance  during  its  first 
jear  and  matters  progressed  favorably.  The  second  year  was  not  as  satisfactory,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  school  was  in  question  at  the  date  of  the  report. 

The  School  of  Carving  and  Modelling  (now  at  the  Art  Museum)  was  established  in  1877 
in  Boston  by  the  Woman's  Education  Association.  It  was  at  first  intended  for  women 
onl^,  but,  in  response  to  numerous  apnlications,  an  evening  class  for  young  men,  to 
which  women  also  were  admitted,  was  held  during  the  winters  of  1878  and  1879.  The 
course  of  instruction  includes  drawing,  modelling  m  clay,  casting  and  carving  in  plas- 
ter, and  carving  in  wood.  The  demand  for  carvers  has  been  so  great  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1880  some  earned  $60  a  week.  This  school  was  conducted  in  1879-'80  in  the 
same  manner  as  heretofore.  There  were  13  pupils  in  the  day  school,  and  two  courses 
of  evenins:  lectures  were  held. 

The  Society  of  Decorative  Art^  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  also  furnish  opportunities  for  artistic  instruction. — (American  Architect 
and  Building  News,  and  letter.) 

In  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  there  are  practical  exercises  connected 
with  the  scientific  and  literary  studies,  courses  in  building  and  architecture,  instruc- 
tion in  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  in  the  shops  opportunities  for  the 
student  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  metals  and  woods,  and  some  manual 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 

In  the  fVoroester  Free  Institute  special  promihence  is  given  to  the  elements  of  prac- 
tice in  technical  training.  In  the  machine  shop  the  use  of  tools  and  the  management 
of  machines  are  taught;  in  the  wood  room,  bench  work,  wood  turning,  machine  saw- 
ing, and  planing ;  in  the  iron  room,  drilling,  planing,  tool  making,  work  with  speed 
lathe,  engine  lathe,  screw  machine,  &.c.  The  desigumg  and  construction  of  machines 
also  enter  into  the  course. — (Catalogues,  1880.) 

In  Springfield  a  firm  of  machinists  has  introduced  a  novel  system  of  apprenticeship. 
It  combines  the  practical  edn<^ation  of  the  shop  with  the  theoretical  education  of  the 
school;  that  is,' it  is  an  industrial  school  in  wnicli  more  time  is  devoted  to  practice 
than  to  theory.  Fifty-eight  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  work  of  the  shop  and  nine 
hours  to  study.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  for  those  beginning  to  learn  a  trade,  who 
are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  is  to  be  six  years.  Those  over  twenty  finish  in  five 
years,  and  those  who  have  worked  in  a  shop  are  advanced  according  to  proficiency. 
The  beginner  draws  from  sketches,  then  takes  up  projection  and  diagram,  and  so  on ; 
one  year  here  is  thought  to  qualify  him  to  work  from  drawings  as  well  as  four  or  five 
ordinarily.  For  the  first  yea^s  labor  from  5  to  7  cents  an  hour  is  paid,  this  being  regu- 
lated according  to  the  age;  for  the  following  years,  6  to  12  cents.  Two  cents  an  hour, 
additional,  goes  into  a  reseive  fund  which  is  paid  to  those  apprentices  who  finish  their 
ftill  term  of  service. — (Louisiana  Journal  of  Education,  December,  1880.) 

Cambridge,  Gloucester,  and  Manchester  also  had  successful  schools  in  industrial 
art  in  1879. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LANGUAGES. 

Dr.  L.  Sauvenr^  with  several  assistants,  continued  the  instruction  in  the  ''natural" 
method  of  acquinng  languages  which  ho  has  been  giving  for  some  years  in  a  summer 
school  of  languages  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  as  well  as  in  several  permanent 
schools  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Boston  University  School  of  All  Sciences, 
also,  there  were  extensive  and  varied  language  courses  under  different  instructors. 

1  For  the  N«w  England  Indastrial  School  for  Deaf-Mntos,  see  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb. 
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TRAININO  IN  ELOCUTION. 

A  School  of  Elocution  and  Expression  was  opened  in  October,  1879,  in  Boston,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  system  of  the  late  Prof.  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  the  Boston 
University  school  of  Oratory.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  physical  training, 
artistic  respiration,  vocal  development,  articulation,  phrasing,  rhythm,  emphasis, 
melody,  aesthetic  gymnastics,  gesture,  philosophy  of  expression,  and  art  criticisms. 
The  full  course,  entitling  the  pupil  to  a  diploma  of  graduation,  is  to  occupy  2  years  of 
6i  months  each. — (Announcement.) 

Several  kindred  schools  advertise  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  for  1B80. 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC. 

As  in  former  years,  instruction  in  music  was  given  in  1880  in  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  under  Prof.  E.  Tourgoe ;  in  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea^s  Academy  of  Music,  Boston ;  in  the  College  of  Musio  of  Boston  University,  and 
in  the  5  years'  musical  course  of  Wellesley  College. 

TRAINING  IN  HOUSEHOLD  INDUSTRIES. 

In  connection  with  Lasell  Seminary^  Anbumdale,  Northfield  Young  Ladies^  Seminary, 
Northfield,  Mt  Holyoke  Female  Seminaryy  South  Hadley^  and  WeUesley  College,  Welles- 
ley,  students  are  taught  things  outside  of  the  regular  literary  curriculum.  At  Lasell 
dress  cuttiug,  millinery,  cookery,  china  painting,  and  art  needlework  have  been  added 
to  the  course.  At  Northfield  the  young  women  do  their  own  work,  including  washing. 
At  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley  one  hour  a  day  is  ^ven  to  instruction  and  practice  m 
the  details  of  domestic  work.— (Catalogues  and  circular. ) 

At  the  Newbury  Street  School,  Boston,  a  cookery  class  was  to  be  formed  in  1879-^80. — 
(Circular.) 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  reports  978  practice  lessons  given  during  the  term ;  1,000 
different  dishes  made  by  the  pupils ;  Saturdays  devoted  to  girls  from  tne  public  schoolSy 
the  afternoons  to  girls  from  the  deaf-mute  school;  and  that  one  of  the  classes  consists 
of  women  from  the  training  schools  for  hospital  nurses. — (Literary  Notes.) 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  a  society  which  aims  to  instruct  school  children,  shop 
girls,  and  others  in  methods  of  household  economy,  made  it-s  first  experiments  in  1877 
with  New  York  City  as  a  centre.  There  ai*o  normal  classes  connectf'd  with  this  charity, 
and,  as  the  kitchen  garden  is  merely  the  application  of  the  methods  of  the  Kindergar- 
teu  to  the  teaching  of  housework,  normal  instruction  is  needed.  In  1880  there  were  3 
classes  in  Boston,  1  of  deaf-mutes. — (First  annual  report.) 

In  the  39  public  schools  of  Boston  where  sewing  is  taught,  70,948  pieces  were  made 
or  worked  upon  during  1880.  The  sewing  exhibitions  of  the  dinerent  schools  are  still 
kept  up  and  the  interest  in  them  is  said  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  This  depart>- 
ment  of  school  work  (introduced  in  187G)  moves  on  satisfactorily  and  many  graduates 
report  that  they  owe  their  skill  in  fine  needlework  to  the  teaching  received  at  school. — 
(Report  of  committee  on  sewing,  1880.) 

TKAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 

Three  training  schools  for  nurses  in  Boston  reported  to  this  Bureau  in  1879.  The 
Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  organized  in  1878,  the  Boston  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  (Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital)  in  1873  but  incorporated  in  1875, 
and  the  Training  Sdtoolfor  Nurses  (New  England  Hospital)  in  the  Koxbury  district  in 
1872.    For  statistics,  conditions  of  admission,  &4i.,  see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  founded  in  1800,  reported  79  pupils  in 
1879-^80,  twelve  of  them  now  ont-s.  Of  those  present  18  were  semi-mutes.  Nine 
insrructors  make  up  the  corps.  Special  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading 
is  given  daily  to  all  the  pupils.  Sewing  is  taught  regularly,  and  C  girls  took  a  course 
of  lessons  during  the  year  at  the  Boston  Cooking  School;  2  classes  (12  pupils  each) 
were  also  provided  with  "kitchen  garden"  instruction. 

The  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes,  Northampton,  founded  in  1867,  is  especially 
adapte<l  to  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils  although  others  are  adu.it- 
ted.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  81 ;  the  primary  school  contained 
62  pupils  in  6  classes;  the  grammar  and  high  school,  20  pupils  in  3  classes.  Articula- 
tion and  visible  speech  are  used  as  means  of  instruction. —  (State  report,  1879-^80.) 

The  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Beverly,  a  new  institution,  was 
incorporated  in  1879.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  10  trustees  and  has  2  pro- 
fessors and  instructors.  The  organization  dates  from  1876,  and  the  plan  originally 
included  a  home,  where  adult  deaf-mutes  deprived  of  means  of  subsistence  could  find 
a  home  and  bo  taught  a  trade ;  schooling  was  also  given.  Later  the  home  was  merged 
into  a  school.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  adults,  who  tin<l  a 
home  and  eraplo;^  mcnt,  the  other  for  children  who  receive  instruction  under  competent 
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teachers.  The  trades  inolnde  only  such  as  are  remunerative  and  steady  in  every  com- 
munity. The  women  receive  instruction  in  cookery,  housework,  and  sewing.  The 
"combined  method"  is  used  in  the  school. — (Return  and  first  annual  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  reports  its 
work  carried  on  with  good  results  and  all  its  departments  well  appointed.  Founded 
in  1829,  it  has  given  instruction  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  studies  to  981 
pupils.  A  thorough  course  of  musical  instruction  and  the  teaching  of  various  indus- 
tries enter  into  the  course.  The  Kindergarten  system  was  introduced  during  the  year 
in  the  primary  classes,  and  diplomas  were  awarded  for  the  first  time  to  the  members 
(6  in  number)  of  the  graduatins  claLs.  The  school  possesses  a  printing  press  and  the 
means  of  making  electrotype  plates  from  which  the  embossed  page  can  be  struck. — 
(State  report,  annual  report,  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Three  institutions,  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
South  Boston,  the  Private  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Barre  (both  estab- 
lished in  1848),  and  the  Hillside  School,  Fay  ville  (dating  from  May  1, 1870),  report  for 
1872^*80.  All  teach  the  elementary  branches.  In  the  Massachusetts  school,  Kinder- 
garten work  and  simple  trades  are  taug^ht;  at  the  Hillside  school,  music,  drawing, 
painting,  fret  sawing,  and  physical  exercises ;  at  Barre,  music,  calisthenics,  and  some- 
times the  higher  branches. — (Returns  and  reports.) 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

The  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  reported  as  follows  in  June,  1880 :  2  teachers,  63 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  52  average  attendance,  80  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, and  83  pupils  at  date  of  report. — (Boston  school  report.) 

STATE  CHARITABLE  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  ample  opportunity  isfum'shed  in  this  State. 
In  addition  to  the  Truant  Schools  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  the  Boston  City  Alms- 
house School,  and  the  House  of  Industry,  Boston,  there  are  the  Marcella  Street  Homo, 
Boston,  established  in  1677 ;  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  estab- 
lished m  1857;  the  Lawrence  Industrial  School,  Lawrence,  in  1874;  the  House  of  Em- 
ployment and  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  Lowell,  in  1851;  the  Plummer 
Farm  School,  Salem,  in  1870;  the  Hampden  County  Truant  School,  Springfield  (estab- 
lished in  the  spriiigof  1880);  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School,  Westborongh, 
in  1847 ;  and  the  Worcester  Truant  School,  in  1863.  Some  of  these  are  under  State 
authority,  the  others  (with  the  exception  of  the  Plummer  school,  which  is  a  private 
affair,  and  the  Hamj^den  County,  which  is  under  county  control),  under  municipal 
authority.  The  conmion  school  branches  and  some  industrial  employments  are  taught 
in  all  but  two  of  these  schools.  The  Lawrence  Industrial  School  and  the  Hampden 
County  Truant  School  report  no  trades  taught.  For  statistics,  conditions  of  admission, 
Ac. J  see  Table  XXI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the 
C<Miimia8ioner  preceding. 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

At  date  of  going  to  press  information  has  been  received  from  13  out  of  the  21  institu- 
tions usually  reporting  to  this  Bureau.  Four  of  these  are  in  Boston,  the  others  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State.  All  report  the  elementary  branches  taught  to  the  children 
either  in  the  institution  or  at  the  public  schools;  nine  teach  domestic  work  or  some 
industry,  such  as  sewing,  fancy  work,  or  embroidery.  The  State  Primary  School, 
Monson,  reports  its  system  somewhat  modified,  the  school  separated  into  four  divisions, 
a  woman  appoiuted  principal  (she  to  teach  the  advanced  school  and  have  supervision 
over  the  other  classes),  and  a  Kindergarten  started  for  those  too  young  to  attend  the 
school. — (Returns  and  report  of  State  Primary.) 

For  names,  location,  and  statistics,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Worcester  Decem- 
ber 27-^,  1880.  Although  not  so  large  a  gathering  as  at  some  previous  dates,  the 
most  earnest  representative  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  State  were  present. 
The  time  allottea  to  the  reading  of  papers  was  limited,  so  that  there  remained  ample  op- 
portunity for  discussion.  Many  very  valuable  suggestions  were  made  and  the  evening 
lectures  were  of  speciiU  interest.    After  the  organization  the  first  evening  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
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Mo  wry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  "Our  possessions  in  Oregon: 
how  we  secured  them  and  how  we  retained  them."  His  lecture  was  preceded  an4 
followed  by  the  reading  of  selections  by  Mr.  George  Riddle,  teacher  of  elocution  at 
Harvard.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  association,  after  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, a  paper  on  "Teaching  morals"  was  read  by  L.  H.  Buckingham.  He  believes 
that  whatever  the  teacher  would  have  the  children  do  he  must  first  do  himself.  This 
subject  was  ably  discussed,  all  agreeing  that  by  example  pupils  are  trained  in  good 
manners.  In  the  discussion  on  "Backward  pupils"  the  need  of  gaining  the  sympathy 
of  the  scholar  was  shown.  A  plea  for  noble  character  and  mamy  culture  among  the 
boys  of  America  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  in  her  lecture  on  "The  boy  of 
to-day."  A  report  of  the  formation  and  formal  organization  of  the  "Council  of  Edu- 
cation" at  Chautauqua  w^  made  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem;  papers  were  read  on 
.  "Means  and  methods  in  elementary  physics:"  on  "Text  books:  their  merits,  defects^ 
use,  and  supply;"  on  "Technical  ^ammar;"  and  on  "Thestudy  of  pedagogy."*  Thia 
last  paper,  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick.  explained  what  is  included  unaer  the  term  ped&- 
gogy^  and  defined  the  true  student  of  pedagogy  as  "a  man  well  versed  in  knowledge 
relatmg  to  education."  In  the  different  sections  the  following  subjects  were  under 
discussion:  in  the  hi^h  school  section,  "The  practical  side  of  mstory"  and  the  "Aim 
and  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  high  schools;"  in  the  grammar  school 
section,  "Arithmetic:  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to  teach"  and  "The  critics  of  our 
schools ; "  in  the  primary  school  section,  "  Discipline :  its  principles  and  methods  in  rela- 
tion to  the  control  and  management  of  the  schools  and  the  training  of  the  pupiPs  mind 
and  character"  and  "Concerning  a  science  of  education." — (Joumid  of  Education, 
January  6, 18dl.) 

CLASSICAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  in  Boston,  April  9-10, 
1880,  the  president,  Moses  Merrill,  in  the  chair.  The  opening  day  of  the  session  was 
taken  up  with  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of  language  "as  the  threshold  of  all 
other  knowledge,"  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
and  by  an  interesting  account  of  every  day  life  in  German  schools.  During  the  secona 
day,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  college,  the  public  hi^h  school,  and  the  academy,"  an  eloquent 
plea  was  made  for  special  courses  in  high  schools,  all  tending  to  the  development  of 
the  pupil  in  the  course  or  career  selected,  colleges  also  to  cooperate  in  this  movement 
by  adjusting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  such  courses.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  "The  best  method  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages,"  in  which  essay  the  use 
of  oral  and  colloquial  methods  was  urged  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Sewali.  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  several  gentlemen.  President  Eliot  querying  V7hy  a  method  which  was  suc- 
cessful for  modem  languages  should  not  be  e^uallv  so  with  the  older  tongues.  Presi- 
dent Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  reviewea  the  history  of  the  reading  of  Latin 
and  Greek  during  the  last  fifty  vears,  suggesting  that  it  had  deteriorated  in  quantity, 
if  not  in  value.  The  reports  or  the  committees  on  the  study  of  natunftl  and  physical 
sciences  and  on  English  literature  were  referred  for  discussion  to  the  next  meeting, 
and  after  the  election  of  officers  the  association  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal 
of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

MRS.  MARY   PORTER  COLBURN. 

This  model  Christian  teacher  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  June,  1827,  and  died  in 
South  Boston,  Februarv  2,  1660.  Besides  some  experience  elsewhere,  she  taught  22 
years  in  the  Hawes  Hall  Primary  School,  Boston,  where  she  instructed  more  than  forty 
classes  of  little  children.  Her  tonalities  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  made  her  a  natural 
teacher.  Her  school  governed  itself.  Her  school  room  was  a  chUdren^s  church,  yet 
she  knew  no  sectarianism,  no  narrow  system.  Every  event  was  a  lesson  and  every 
occasion  had  its  teaching.  She  was  in  the  truest  sense  the  loving  friend  of  children, 
their  guardian,  and  almost  a  mother  in  respect  to  their  social,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual needs. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education. ) 

MISS  PHEBE  FULLER  M'KEEN. 

This  member  of  a  household  of  educators  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  July  21,  1831, 
and  died  June  3,  1880,  while  going  from  Baltimore  to  her  home  in  Andover.  She 
first  became  a  teacher  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  afterwards  in  the  Academy  at  Peacham,  Vt.^ 
then  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  where  she  was  associated  with  one  of  het  sisters,  later 
with  another  at  the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  from  1859  on  ^e 
was  first  assistant  teacher  in  the  Abbot  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.  She  early  devel- 
oped a  genius  for  her  work,  and  in  the  school  room  she  was  distinguished  for  her  clear 
thought  and  definite  expression.  An  enthusiast  in  study,  the  power  of  imparting  that 
enthusiasm  was  given  her.  Her  versatile  and  active  mind  was  shown  in  the  various 
essays  contributed  to  secular  and  religious  papers  and  in  the  three  volumes  published 
from  1872  to  1876. — (Introduction  to  history  of  Abbot  Academy.) 
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PROF.  FRANK  EUSTACE  ANDERSON. 

Bom  in  November,  1844,  atCJoflPs  Falls,  N.  H.,  he  died  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  July  15, 
1880.  Grsdnating  from  Harvard  College  in  1865  with  an  exceptional  record  for  Greek 
Bcholarship,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  his  talents  having  a 
marked  inflnence  on  the  methods  used  by  the  Hellenists  of  that  country.  As  assistant 
professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  his  teaching  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  Greek, 
which,  as  taught  by  him,  became  a  living  language.  His  activity  outside  of  the  class 
room  in  forming  and  carrying  out  intelligent  schemes  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
the  college  was  also  very  noticeable. — (Boston  Daily  Advertiser.) 

PROF.   LEVI  8.   BURBANK,  A.   M. 

Professor  Bnrbank,  one  of  the  oldest  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  sci- 
ence in  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home  in  Wobum,  August  20,  1880,  aged  51  years. 
He  filled  various  positions  in  educational  institutions  at  Uie  South  from  1859  until  the 
war:  thenceforward  he  was  connected  with  various  high  schools  and  academies  of  New 
Englfind  until  he  settled  down  (from  1874  to  1877)  as  principal  of  Warren  Academy, 
Wolmm,  which  he  made  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Miw^achusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  other  scientific  schools.  After  the  cessation  of  his  duties  at  this  academy  he 
became  a  lecturer  on  geology  and  mineralogy  before  different  institutes  and  schools  of 
science.  In  1871  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  eozoonal  limestones,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  engaged  on  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  Eozoon  Canadense.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  and  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Thoroughness,  frankness,  hatred  of  shams,  and 
scrupulous  adherence  to  duty  were  his  marked  characteristics. —  (New-England  Jour- 
nal of  Education.) 

PROF.   BENJAMIN  PEIRCE,   LL.   D. 

This  eminent  teacher,  author,  investigator,  and  practical  worker  in  the  broadest 
field  of  mathematical  research  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  180H,  and  died  in  Boston, 
October  6, 1880.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  filled  the  position  of  professor  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics  at  Harvard  College.  A  bom  mathematician,  he  was  a  thinker  and 
writer  on  such  subjects  from  his  youth  up.  The  mathematical  works  issued  by  him 
between  1836  and  1846  had  a-  permanent  influence  on  the  teaching  of  that  science  in 
this  country.  The  introductory  volume  to  his  Celestial  Mechanics  (published  later) 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  profound  and  thorough  works  of  the  century.  A  more 
recent  work  is  his  Linear  Associative  Algebra.  Professor  Peirce  rendered  a  very  im- 
portant service  to  astronomy  through  his  labors  on  Saturn's  rings,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  facts  pertaining  to  the  planet  Neptune,  as  consulting  astronomer  to 
the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  and  through  his  calculations  of  the 
occultations  of  tue  Pleiades.  He  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  of  Professor  Bache  in  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  ultimately  became  superintendent  of  it  (from  1867  to  1874).  As  a 
lecturer  he  showed  close  scientific  reasoning,  bold  speculation,  poetic  fancy,  vivid 
ideality,  and  profound  religions  faith  and  reverence.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1847  and  by  Harvard  in  1867. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies  in  this  country  and  Europe. — (Various  authorities.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  "W.  Dickucsox,  gecretaty  of  thg  StoU  board  of  edueoHon,  BottonA 
(Mr.  George  A.  Walton  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Hubbard  have  been  for  some  years  asaoeiated  with  Mr.  Bick- 
inaon  aa  agents  of  the  board  for  holding  institntes,  obserying  schools,  conferring  with  teachers  and  com- 
mittoes,  and  giving  advice  and  instruction  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education.] 

I  Mr.  Dickinson  has  been  the  chief  executive  officer  since  1876.  From  1861  till  the  close  of  1876,  Hon. 
Joseph  White  was  the  incumbent 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  8TATIS 


394,195 


145,239 
0292,466 


102,399 
76i 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEND ANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-20)  .... 

Number  in  primary  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Number  in  graded  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools. 

Of  these  in  primary  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Of  these  in  graded  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on 
whole  number. 

Pupils  in  private  or  church 
schools. 

8GHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Districts  with  .ungraded  schools 

Disti'icts  with  graded  schools. 

Number  of  public  school-houses 

Number  of  sittings  iu  public 
schools. 

Volumes  in  public  school  libra- 
ries. 

Avei'age  time  of  school  in  days. 

Number  of  private  or  church 
schools. 

Valuation  of  public  school 
property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Women  teaching  in  the  public 
schools. 

Whole  number  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

State  teachers'  institutes  held . . 

Eurolment  at  these  iustittites  . 

Average  enrolment  at  each  in- 
stitute. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools  $;},  330, 472 


1870-'71. 


5,299 

5,033 

266 

5,300 

374,760 

150,230 

140 


17,155,995 


2.971 
8,303 

11,274 
$49  92 

27  21 
16 

1,432 


1871-72. 


405,026 


155,740 
316,006 


110,096 

78 
8,189 


5,375 

5,083 

292 

5,418 

382,107 

158,025 

150 
142 


3,035 
8,624 

11,659 

(49  11 

26  72 

17 


75 


Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent   fond 
available. 


3,356,635 


1872-73. 


421,322 


166,540 
324,615 


118,616 


6,761 


5,521 

5,210 

311 

5,572 

399,067 

164,622 

140 
133 


i7, 470, 339  $8, 105, 391 


3,010 

8,940 

11,950 

$51  94 

27  13 

7 

705 


♦2,819,782  $2, 968, 272 


1873-74. 


436,694 


178,204 
327,506 


121,919 

75 

5,845 


5,571 

5,244 

327 

5,702 
407,072 

170,449 

140 
166 


3,156 
9,120 

12,276 

|52  45 

27  01 

13 

890 


1874-75. 


449, 181 


177,875 
343,981 


124,467 

79 

7,934 


6,706 

5,411 

295 

5,787 
414,060 

187,951 

138 

178 


$8, 912, 698  $9, 115, 354 


3,287 
9,191 

12,478 

$51  29 

28  19 

1 

37 


563, 479  $3, 743, 353  $4, 107, 584  $4, 168, 064 
563,479  3,743,353 


4,107,584 


4,168,064 


$3, 124, 47213, 148, 231  $3, 130, 911 


a  Over  300,000  were  said  to  be  enrolled,  533  districts  haviag  fkiled  to  report. 
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TICS  OF  MICHIGAN-18T0-'71  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-76. 


459,808 


202,454 
345,096 


125,849 

75 

8,033 


5,834 

5,531 

303 

5,931 

426,611 

197,353 

146 
170 

e9, 257, 094 


■3,548 
9,286 

12,834 

$48  50 

28  28 

8 

599 


l876-'77. 


469,444 


357,139 


1877-TO. 


76 
8,958 


5,947 

5,652 

295 

6,078 

431,707 

222,095 

148 
181 


476,806 
283,042 

193,764 

359,702 

227,834 

131,868 

75.4 

10,634 


6,094 

5,744 

350 

6,159 

435,071 

243,779 

150 
211 


t9, 190, 175  $8,937,091 


$4,067,802 
3,457,860 


$3,147,918 


3,781 
9,220 

13,0011 

$42  54| 

27  45 

21 


3,916 
9,467 

13,383 
$41  41 

26  IG 
46 

2,852 


$3,792,122  $3,240,486 
3,179,976  3,116,519 


$3,151,418 


1878-'79. 


486,993 

287,818 

199, 115 
342,138 
207,881 
134,137 
70.2 
18,253 


6,252 

5,895 

353 

6,325 

441,291 

248,190 

150 

208 

$9,011,454 


1879-'80. 


506,221 
292,509 

213,712 

362,556 

221,403 

141, 153 

71,6 

18,854 


6,352 

5,963 

389 

6,400 

446,029 

261,993 

141 
264 

6$10,000,000 


3,954 
9,662 

13,616 

$38  69 

23  48 

56 

4,144 

74 


$3,112,225 
2,775,640 


$2,762,162 


4,072 

9,877 

13,949 
$37  28 

25  73 
65 

4,482 


$3,002,032 
3,109,915 


$2,880,942 


ilof) 
2£fe 

O    «  1-1 


19,228 
4,691 

14,597 

20,418 

13,522 

7,016 


C3 


I.     112,026 


I.       68,473 
I.       70,090 


1.4   D. 
601  .... 


100 
68 
36 
75 

4,738 


I.       13,803 


D. 
I. 


9 
56 


I.  $988,546 


I.  $2, 844, 005 


118 
215 

333 

$1  41 

225 

9 

338 

5 


D.  $110,193 
I.  334,275 


I.  $118,780 


38,754 
4.9 


1,053 

930 

123 

1,100 

71,269 


I.  111,763 
I.       1 


I. 
I. 

I. 
D. 
D. 
I. 
I. 


1,101 
1,574 

2,675 

$12  64 

1  48 

49 

3,050 


D.  $328,440 
D.  246,720 


I.  $61,160 
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160  REPORT    OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF    EDUCATION. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.' 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  ten  years  nnder  review  the  school  systiem  has  heen  administered  by  a  State 
superintendent  of  pablic  instruction  (elected  by  the  people  for  two  years),  a  State 
board  of  education  (ha vine  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of  the  examination 
of  teachers  for  State  certificates),*  and  a  board  of  8  regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan  (elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  8  years).  The  local  officers  have  been  as  follows : 
county  superintendents  to  1875,  from  that  time  township  superintendents,  township 
boards  of  school  inspectors,  and  district  boards  (each  board  of  3  members  elected  by 
the  people,  those  of  the  district  boards  for  3  years  with  annual  change  of  one),  and 
boards  of  6  trustees  (whose  election  is  optional^  in  districts  having  over  100  school 
children.  Women  have  been  in  these  years  eligible  to  district  offices  and  are  now  em- 
ployed as  school  inspectors  and  superintendents. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  system  is  composed  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  district  school  through 
the  union  high  school  to  the  State  university.  There  are  also  a  State  normal  school, 
a  State  agricultural  college,  a  special  State  public  school,  a  State  reform  school,  and  a 
State  institution  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  these  special  schools  being  supported 
by  legislative  appropriations.  For  the  support  of  the  ordinaiy  public  scnools  there 
has  been  a  permanent  State  school  fund  yielding?  an  interest  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  a  2  mill  township  tax  (changed  to  1  mill  in  1879) ;  also  district  taxes  levied 
by  district  boards  to  provide  school-houses,  sites,  &c.,  and  to  prolong  schools.  By  act 
of  April  3,  1869,  districts  have  been  required  to  maintain  free  schools  for  3,  5,  or  9 
months,  according  to  population ;  those  having  less  than  30  children  of  school  age,  3 
months;  those  with  30  to  800, 5  months ;  above  that  number,  9  months.  In  April,  1872, 
a  compulsory  school  law  was  passed,  which  requires  the  attendance  at  public  schools 
for  at  least  12  weeks  yearly  of  all  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  not  otherwise  taught. 
The  township  tax  and  interest  of  the  permanent  fund  are  apportioned  to  school  districts 
on  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-20),  the  money  to  be  used  for 
teachers'  wages  only,  incidental  expenses  being  defrayed  from  district  taxes.  To  obtain 
State  aid,  the  schools  must  bo  non-sectar  an,  must  be  kept  open  at  least  three  months, 
and  must  be  taught  by  regularly  licensed  teachers.  Normal  school  graduates  receive 
diplomas  from  the  State  board  of  education,  which  authorize  them  to  teach  in  any 
primary  school  of  the  State.  Approved  high  schools  send  graduates  passing  a  good  ex- 
amination into  the  freshman  class  of  the  university.  Township  and  district  libraries 
were  early  provided  for;  also,  teachers'  institutes  and  a  State  teachers'  association. 
Teachers  are  required  to  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  township  superin- 
tendent or  other  lawful  authority  before  they  can  draw  pay  from  the  public  fund.— 
(Laws,  1869,  1873,  1879,  and  constitutions.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  in  the  general  summary  indicate  a  healthy  and  progressive  condition 
of  both  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools  of  the  State.  An  increase  over  the  previous 
year  is  visible  wherever  such  increase  is  of  value  and  a  decrease  wherever  decrease  is 
a  sign  of  progress.  The  increased  attendance,  however,  which  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  ungraded  schools,  still  falls  nearly  5  per  cent,  below  that  reported  two  years 
a^o,  and  is  attributed  to  the  better  character  of  the  schools  maintained  in  the  rural 
districta.  These  ungraded  or  primary  schools  are  said  to  be  finally  improving,  through 
the  influence  of  county  institutes  and  the  better  sentiment  prevaiung  in  regard  to 
local  supervision.  The  number  of  libraries  remains  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  but  the  number  of  volumes  has  largely  increased,  and  the  total  amount  paid  for 
their  support  is  larger  by  $12,573.  Graded  and  high  schools  have  increased,  and  in 
their  courses  for  the  last  few  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  place  in  tho 
general  school  work.  The  standards  of  admission  to  the  professional  schools  have 
been  raised  somewhat  and  the  courses  lengtbene<l.  The  work  of  the  normal  school, 
of  the  university,  and  of  the  various  incorporated  institutions  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  successful.  A  series  of  farmers'  institutes,  held  in  different  sections  of  the 
State  by  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  College,  benefited  school  officers  and  through 
them  benefited  the  schools.  As  a  whole,  gratirying  progress  in  educational  matters 
was  felt. — (State  report.) 

idcSUMfe  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

By  act  of  April  3, 1869,  thn  public  schools  of  the  State  were  made  free  to  all  pupils 
within  the  limit  of  the  district,  and  the  assessing  of  rate  bills  was  abolished.  Not- 
withstanding this  law,  many  children  never  entered  a  school-house,  so  the  demand 
was  made  to  either  repeal  the  free  school  law  or  enact  a  compulsory  one.  This  last 
was  done,  and  although  it  was  not  to  take  effect  till  the  close  of  the  school  year  1871 

1  The  State  school  svstem  is  here  presented  as  it  existed  nnder  the  laws  of  1870.    The  changes  in  tho 
laws  made  in  1881  will  be  presented  in  the  report  for  that  year. 
*The  right  to  examine  cai^didates  for  State  certificates  dates  from  1879. 
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gK)d  results  were  felt  prior  to  that  date.  In  1870,  the  average  length  of  the  schools 
creased  from  6.2  months,  which  had  heen  the  uniform  average  for  several  years,  to  6.9 
months.  In  1871  more  fine  school  haildings  were  erected  than  in  any  previous  year 
and  better  internal  arrangements  and  more  suitable  apparatus  were  also  found,  all 
showing  an  increasing  interest  in  the  school  system.  In  1872  it  was  reported  that 
constant  progress  had  oeen  going  on  for  eight  years  and  that  the  amount  invested  in 
school  buildings  and  school  property  had  nearly  quadrupled  during  that  period.  Of 
the  125  graded  schools  whicn  made  full  reports  in  1874,  there  were  76  sustaining  four 
departments  (primary,  secondary,  grammar,  aud  high  school),  32  that  had  3  depart* 
ments  (primaiy,  intermediate,  and  higher),  and  17  that  were  divided  into  primary  and 
higher.  The  diplomas  issued  by  eight  of  the  first  class  schools  were  recognized  by  the 
State  university.  In  1875  there  was  advance  in  nearly  every  item  in  school  matters: 
128  new  districts  were  organized  and  school-houses,  teachers,  attendance,  receipts, 
and  expenditures  for  schools  all  were  increased.  This,  in  the  midst  of  financial  dis- 
tress and  general  depression  in  business,  aufi^ured  well  for  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  schools.  In  this  year,  when  the  change  from  county  to  township  supermtendents 
took  place,  3,722  visits  to  the  schools  were  made  by  the  former  and  5,467  by  the  latter. 
The  directors'  visits  numbered  14,117.  Township  aud  district  libraries  too  increased 
in  these  years  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  population.  From  1866  to  1876 there 
was  a  growth  of  nearly  125,000  in  the  school  population,  while  the  attendance  on  the 
schools  was  almost  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  enumerated  in  the  census.  Including 
the  number  attending  select  and  denominational  schools,  80  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  were  in  school  during  each  year.  In  1876  it  was  stated  that  the  policy 
inaugurated  four  years  before,  of  bringing  the  high  schools  into  a  closer  relation  with 
the  university,  had  proved  a  wise  one  and  had  given  Increasing  satisfaction  from 
year  to  year.  The  university,  too,  had  modified  its  plan  of  admission.  Previously  it 
had  received  students  from  a  few  approved  high  scnools  on  diploma.  From  1876  it 
has  approved  any  good  high  school  which  thoroughly  prepares  students  for  the  uni- 
versity classes.  In  1878  a  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of  school  district  indebtedness, 
added  interest  in  building  up  township  and  district  libraries,  aud  an  increase  in  the 
average  length  of  schools  gave  evidence  of  progress. —  (State  reports.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  of  the  Grerman- American  Seminary,  Detroit,  was  established  in 
1869,  with  a  conductor,  2  assistants,  and  40  pupils.  In  1874  there  were  4  of  these 
schools,  all  under  private  management :  one  at  Flint,  one  at  Kalamazoo,  the  one  at 
Detroit,  and  one  at  Grand  Rapids.  Still  another  was  referred  to  at  Detroit,  but  no 
definite  knowledge  was  obtainable ;  arrangements  were  also  made  in  that  year  to  open 
another  at  St.  Joseph.  In  1875  the  one  at  Kalamazoo  was  given  np.  In  1876  and  1877 
2  were  reported  at  Grand  Rapids  and  1  at  Detroit.  The  number  in  1880  was  6 :  4  in 
Detroit,  1  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  a  new  one  at  Ionia. — (Special  returns.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


In  certain  cities,  covered  by  a  general  law  for  graded  school  districts,  there  are 
boards  of  6  troatees,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years  each.  In  some  others 
there  are  different  arrangements  according  to  special  laws.'  Ordinarily  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools  chosen  by  the  board  has  charge  of  school  matters. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Adrian 

Ann  Arbor. 


uecrcnt ... 


EMt  SaginAW  . 
Flint., .TTT:..,. 
Grand  Bapids.. 

Jaekaon 

Kalamasoo 

Lansing 

Hnakegon 

PortHaron.... 


Popnlation. 
censQs  of 


1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


7,849 
8,061 

20.096 
116, 342 

19, 016 
8,410 

32,015 


11,987 
8,819 

11,262 
8,883 

10,525 


2,122 
2,483 
6,411 
89,467 
5,885 
2,360 
9,784 
2,315 
8,007 
2,271 
3,807 
8,003 
8,245 


Enrolment 
inpablic 
schools. 


1,393 
1,877 
2,007 
15, 719 
3,011 
1,788 
5,390 
1,762 
2,139 
1.577 
1,786 


1,776 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendanco. 


1,000 
1,419 
1,660 
10, 818 
2,239 
1,149 
3,464 


1,448 

961 

1,018 


1,265 


Nomber  of 
teachers. 


29 
35 
45 
250 
54 
35 
99 
87 
45 
29 


84 


Expendi- 
tore. 


$31,801 
28,428 
81,080 

214,036 
42,545 
33,884 
79, 052 
47,976 
84,386 
21,704 
26, 319 
22,425 
25,690 


>By  act  of  March,  1881,  relative  to  tree  schools,  there  is  In  Detroit  a  school  board  of  12  Instead  of  26 
deoted  members,  6  to  serve  for  2  years  and  the  remaining  6  for  4  years,  these  to  be  elected  from  the  city 
at  large.  Instead  of  2  fhmi  each  -ward  as  formerly. 


11  E 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Adrian  divides  her  schools  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  has  5  school  haildings 
Talaed  at  |109,500 ;  reports  an  additional  grammar  school  formed  during  the  year,  and 
alBO  increased  attendance  in  the  high  school  (this  in  part  owing  to  the  in  trod  action  of 
a  conunercial  course).  Marked  improvement  in  penmanship  is  reported. —  (City  report, 
18e0.) 

Ann  Arbor  reports  high,  grammar,  and  primary  grades  in  6  huildings  containing 
1,200  sittings  j  value  of  buildings,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  $140,500.  The 
schools  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  the  enrolment  and  attendance  a  little 
higher  than  in  1878-*79.  Drawing  received  more  than  the  customary  attention,  the 
teachers  of  grades  3  to  6  inclusive  meeting  the  special  teacher  every  third  week  for 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  it.  Music  and  penmanship  were  taught  by  special 
teachers.  The  high  school  enrolment  was  above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  grad- 
uating class  also  larger. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Bay  City  reporta  school  property  valued  at  $145,000;  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
men,  $164.44 ;  of  women,  ^^.04 ;  special  instruction  given  in  vocal  music ;  270  pupils 
studying  German,  27  French,  and  30  Latin. —  (State  report.) 

Detroit  repoi-ts  school  proj^rty  worth  $864,000 ;  28  school  buildings,  with  13,208 
sittings:  12  grades  in  the  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools ;  and  graduate  stu- 
dents admitted  to  the  high  school.  During  1879-^80  two  school-houses  were  com- 
pleted and  opened^  yet  more  accommodation  was  required,  the  schools  being  crowded 
and  children  waiting  for  seats.  Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  reading,  and  pen- 
manship were  employed.  The  night  school  enrolled  414  to  December,  1880,  with  an 
average  nightly  attendance  of  1^,  and  most  of  the  time  6  teachers  were  employed. 
The  number  of  subjects  taught  in  the  high  school  was  reduced  in  August.  1880,  and  a 
steady  and  encouraging  advance  was  reported  in  this  grade.  EnroUea  in  private 
schools,  6,514  ;  the  public  schools  were  taught  196  days. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Ea9t  Saginaw  reports  11  school  building,  valued,  with  sites.  &^.,  at  $177,500;  2,843 
sittings  for  study,  which,  with  the  400  sitting  in  private  and  church  schools,  made  a 
grandtotal  of  3,243  sittings;  the  schools  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high : 
special  teachers  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship :  school  taught  178  days ;  ana  3 
private  or  parochial  schools,  enrolling  476  pupils. — (Return.) 

Flint  reports  4  grades  in  the  primary  and  4  in  the  flnrammar  department ;  also,  a  high 
school,  with  a  principal  and  3  assistant  teachers.  Of  the  35  teachers,  2  were  speciaUy 
employed  for  writing^rawing,  and  music.  The  receipts  for  the  school  year  to  March, 
1880,  were  $33,860.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  work  in  arithmetic  for  the 
primary  grades  was  diminisned,  to  make  room  for  exercises  calculated  to  develop  the 
observing  powers  of  children.  Botany  was  introduced  in  the  spring ;  fine  boxes  of  geo- 
metrical forms  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers ;  and  similar  plans  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  pupils  are  to  be  tried  from  time  to  time. — (Brief  reports. ) 

Grand  Eapida  reports  an  increase  of  95  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  the  city  in  the 
last  decade,  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  membership  of  the  schools  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  and  a  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  owing 
to  the  immigration  of  a  large  laboring  class  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing 
interests.  The  modifications  in  the  course  of  study  during  that  time  were  such  as  to 
"make  the  daily  work  in  the  schools  eminently  practical.  In  1879-^80  there  were  16 
schools  (divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high),  with  4,485  sittings  for  study.  Two 
new  buildings  were  in  readiness  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  school  year,  and 
another  was  to  be  ready  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  term.  An  industrial  school  for 
girls,  opened  in  the  year,  accomplished  much,  but  was  soon  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  expense.  The  evening  schools  enrolled  337  scholars,  who  were  under  the  charge 
of  7  teachers.  In  the  day  schools  2  special  teachers  were  employed,  one  for  drawing 
and  penmanship,  the  other  for  music.  Private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled  1,000 
pupils. — (Report  and  return.) 

Jackson  had  school  property  in  district  No.  1  (alone  reported  in  the  "city  statistics") 
worth  $75,000.— (State  report.) 

Kalamazoo  reporta  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments;  school  prop- 
ertv  worth  $80,000;  total  cost  per  capita  for  education,  $14.20;  2  special  teachers,  in 
adaition  to  the  45  regular  teachers ;  and  the  average  monthly  belonging,  1,570. — (State 
reporii.) 

Laming  had  1,033  pupils  as  the  average  number  belonging;  30  teachers,  including 
1  special  teacher ;  37  pupils  as  the  avera^^e  to  each  teacher ;  vocal  music,  Liatin,  and 
German  taught;  school  property  worth  $106,000;  and  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
men,  $80.36;  of  women,  $44. — (State  report.) 

Muskegon  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  1,400  sittings ;  school  property  worth 
$81,309 ;  and  additional  school  room  required.  A  comparative  table  shows  an  increase 
in  the  last  eight  years  of  1,190  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  of  407  in 
average  daily  attendance.  The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  grammar^  and  high,  4 
years  m  each  grade.  The  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades  was  said  to  be  very 
thorough ;  penmanship  as  taught  from  copybooks  was  changed  to  more  practical  drill 
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throngh  exercises  set  on  tbe  blackboard.    Mucb  attention  was  also  paid  to  composi- 
tion and  the  general  nse  of  language  in  tbe  bigber  grades.    Tbe  enrolment  in  private 
and  parocbiai  scbools  was  500.— (Report  and  return.) 
Pari  Huron  reports,  in  addition  to  tbe  number  of  youtb  of  scbool  age  and  tbe  total 


(State  report  and  return.) 

Saginaw  reports  6  different  scbool  buUdings,  witb  1,616  sittings  for  study;  scbool 
property  valued  at  |I00.000;  tbe  scbools  taugbt  195  days;  special  teacbers  in  music, 
drawing,  and  i>enman8bip ;  and  an  enrolment  of  500  in  private  and  parocbiai  scbools. — 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  PROVISION  FOR  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Tbe  Michigan  State  Normal  Schoolf  Ypsilanti,  organized  in  1852,  is  made  by  tbe 
constitution  a  part  of  tbe  educational  system  of  tbe  State,  and  is  under  tbe  control  of 
tbe  State  board  of  education.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  prepare  teacbers  for  tbeir  work  in  all 
departments  of  tbe  district  and  graded  scbools,  and  since  its  establisbment  more  than 
10,000  persons  bave  attended  its  instructions,  of  wbom  (it  is  said  in  tbe  State  report 
for  1880)  843  completed  one  or  otber  of  its  courses,  graduating  and  teaobing  on  an 
average  more  tban  tbree  years  eacb.  Tbe  report  for  1880  sbowed  404  in  tbe  model 
scbool,  71  in  normal  courses,  and  58  graduates.  Up  to  1876  tbe  scbool  did  much 
academic  work,  but  in  tbat  year  began  to  admit  students  on  tbeir  diplomas  of  grad- 
uation from  tbe  public  bigb  scbools.  In  1878  tbere  was  a  rearrangement  by  wbicb  ita 
Bcbool  of  observation  and  practice  was  to  represent  all  tbe  departments  of  tbe  best 
graded  scbools,  so  tbat  applicants  for  admission  to  tbe  normal  scbool,  if  found  deficient 
in  tbeir  preparation  for  it,  could  bave  tbe  means  for  sucb  preparation  tbere.  Tbis 
scbool,  moreover,  wbile  under  tbe  cbarge  of  a  principal  and  two  skilled  assistants,  was 
to  be  tangbt  by  tbe  normal  scbool  students  in  tlie  main,  under  tbe  direction  and  inspec- 
tion of  tbeir  professors.  Tbe  normal  courses,  too,  wbicb  bad  been  2  years  for  common 
branches,  3  for  full  Englisb,  4  for  modem  languages,  and  4  for  classical,  were  compressed 
and  remodelled  so  as  to  give  a  common  scbool  course,  an  advanced  Englisb,  and  a 
language  course  of  1  year  eacb,  to  be  taken  eitber  singly  or  in  succession  as  '*  normal 
professional  courses."  Witb  tbese  newly  arranged  courses  tbe  scbool  entered  on  more 
tborongbly  professional  work  in  a  fine  new  building  erected  for  it  by  tbe  State.  But 
eitber  tbe*4  years'  language  courses  were  not  given  up  or  tbey  bave  been  reintroduced 
in  a  modified  form,  for  in  tbe  catalogue  of  1879-^80  tney  appear  again  in  connection 
witb  a  4  years'  Englisb  course,  all  termed  **  normal  academic  courses." —  (State  reports 
and  catalogues.) 

Tbe  course  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  organized  in  tbe  University  of  Micbi- 
gan  in  September,  1879,  offered  two  courses  of  instruction  for  1879-^80.  Tbe  first  in- 
clined to  tbe  practical  and  included  scbool  supervision,  grading,  courses  of  study, 
examinations,  tbe  art  of  instructing  and  governing,  scbool  arcbitecture,  scbool  bygiene, 
scbool  law,  dec.  Tbe  second  semester  took  in  tbe  bistorical,  pbilosopbical,  and  criti- 
cal, embracing  tbe  bist^ry  of  education,  comparison^  and  criticism  of  the  systems 
of  different  countries,  tbe  outlines  of  educational  science,  tbe  science  of  teaching, 
and  a  critical  discussion  of  theories  and  methods.  One  instructor  is  reported  at  date 
of  July  1,  1880,  and  71  students,  47  of  wbom  bad  already  received  academic  degrees. 
In  order  to  teach  in  tbe  public  schools,  graduates,  although  college  bred,  are  required 
to  pass  an  examination. — (Announcement  for  1880-'81  and  return  for  1879-^80.) 

I 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hailmann's  Training  Class  for  Kindergartners,  which  was  opened  in 
1875  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  now  reports  from  Detroit,  where  it  bad,  June  24, 1880, 3  resi- 
dent instructors  and  23  normal  students.  Nineteen  pupils  bad  graduated  in  the  last 
scholastic  year,  and  14  were  already  engaged  in  leacbmg.  Tbe  course  of  study  can 
be  completed  in  one  year ;  a  model  school  is  attached  to  the  institution.  A  prelimi- 
nary diploma  is  given  on  completion  of  tbe  course  and  a  final  diploma  after  two  years' 
experience  in  teaching. — (Return.) 

Teachers'  courses  are  reported  in  5  colleges.  At  Adrian  there  was  a 2  years'  course; 
at  Albion,  2  courses  of  3  and  4  years;  at  Battle  Creek,  a  4  years'  course  and  at  the 
opening  of  each  college  year  an  8  weeks'  drill  for  teachers:  at  HiUsdale,  a  normal 
course  ^ting  2  years ;  and  at  Olivet  College,  a  ladies'  course  or  4  years. —  (Catalogues. ) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  superintendent  'says  that  until  some  four  years  ago  teachers'  institutes, 
being  considered  an  expensive  luxury,  were  only  held,  for  the  twenty  years  preceding, 
at  tbe  rate  of  about  ten  a  year.  Tbe  institute  law  of  1877  inaugurated  a  definite  system, 
embracing  an  institute  eacb  year  in  every  county  of  the  State  and  a  State  institnto 
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for  the  conductors  and  instmctors  in  these  local  institntes.  The  result  has  been  to 
bring  to  the  service  of  the  State  a  well  trained  corps  of  instructors,  who  have  carried 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  to  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  and 
80  have  done  much  to  awaken  public  sentiment  to  the  need  of  improvement  in  the 
rural  districts.  Training  classes  in  connection  with  the  larger  city  systems  of  schools 
have  latterly  become  an  established  feature  of  their  work.  Public  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  institutes  has  steadily  increased  since  1 877,  and  the  interest  in  the  newer  northern 
counties  has  been  especially  marked.  The  whole  number  held  during  1879-^  was  65 ; 
total  attendance,  4,482;  average  at  each  institute,  69.  The  State  institute  was  not 
held  in  1880,  as  the  institute  of  1879  went  over  the  ground  of  two  years  and  prepared 
a  syllabus  of  work  for  the  series  of  1879-^80  and  1880-'81.— (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Michigan  Teacher,  published  at  Niles  (and  for  a  short  time  at  Ypsilanti),  dated 
from  January,  1866.  The  School,  published  at  Ypsilanti,  dated  from  1872.  Both  of 
these  monthlies  became  a  part  of  the  Chicago  Educational  Weekly  in  January,  1877. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  a  practicable  scheme  of  secondary  education  was  the  work  of 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  Union  and  high  schools  were  not  ingra^^  into  the 
Michigan  system  of  education  until  ten  years  after  the  State  had  an  existence.  To- 
day the  graded  schools  are  educating  nearly  one-half  of  the  school  population  of  this 
State,  and  they  furnish  secondary  education  of  a  more  or  less  extended  character  to 
about  400  communities.  The  number  of  graded  and  high  schools  reported  in  1879-'80 
by  the  township  inspectors  was  389,  an  increase  of  36  over  the  previous  year;  the 
number  of  pupils  studying  Latin  was  1,671,  Qreek  194,  French  417,  and  German  2,332. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  normal  school  and  the 
university  has  been  more  clearly  defined  by  the  admission  of  their  graduates  to  the 
latter  since  1871  and  to  the  former  since  1876  on  a  diploma  from  any  approved  school. 
The  feeling  has  also  grown  up,  says  the  State  superintendent,  that  the  work  for  the 
schools  of  the  smaller  villages  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  nigh  schools  of  the  large 
viUages  and  cities,  and  he  thinks  that  with  the  adoption  of  a  ten  years*  course  of  study 
a  new  era  will  dawn  for  the  schools  of  the  smaller  villages.  Some  of  the  cities  report 
as  to  their  high  schools  as  follows:  Adrian,  a  Latin-scientific  and  a  scientific  course  of  4 
years,  a  Latin  and  Eni^sh  course  of  3  vears,  and  a  commercial  course  of  2  years;  Ann 
Arbor,  classical,  Latin,  English,  scientinc,  and  commercial  courses;  Detroit  (by  return), 
718  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  and  591  in  average  daily  attendance;  East 
Saginaw,  190  enrolled  and  145  in  average  daily  attendance ;  Grand  Rapids,  English, 
classical,  Latin-scientific,  scientific,  and  engineering,  French,  and  German  courses ; 
Muskegon,  2  courses,  Latin  and  English-scientific,  of  4  years  each ;  and  Saginaw,  89 
sittings,  2  teachers,  102  enrolled,  with  88  in  average  daily  attendance. — (State  and 
city  reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  ana  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix following ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Michiganj  Ann  Arbor,  chartered  in  1836  and  organized  in  1841,  is 
a  non-sectarian  institution  which,  throuj^h  aid  from  the  State  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  United  States  land  grants,  off'ers  tuition  at  very  low  rat>e8  to  all  who  are  qualified 
for  admission.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  who  are  elected  for  8  years'  terms. 
The  university  comprises  a  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  schools  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  law,  pharmacy  (dating  from  1868,  but  not  recognized  as  a 
separate  organization  until  December,  1876>,  dentistry  (dating  from  1874),  and  a 
homoeopathic  medical  college  (from  1875).  Women  were  first  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity in  ISTO-^l.  The  admission  of  pupils  from  certain  accredited  high  schools  with- 
out ftirther  examination  was  first  tried  in  1871-72 ;  in  1880  there  were  16  high  schools 
holding  this  relation  to  the  university.  In  1875  a  school  of  mines  was  established, 
and  in  1876  a  school  of  architecture,  but  these  were  partially  discontinued  in  1876-T7, 
owing  to  a  failure  of  appropriations.  Temporary  arrangements  were  made,  however, 
in  1878-79  for  a  continuance  of  the  school  of  mines  through  that  year,  but  instruction 
in  the  school  of  architecture  was  still  suspended.  In  the  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  difierent  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  b.  a.,  b.  s.,  ph.  b.,  b.  l., 
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C.  E..  and  M.  £.,  but  after  1881  the  ph.  b.  will  not  be  conferred  and  c.  e.  and  M.  s. 
will  De  given  only  as  second  degrees. 

Modibcations  were  made  in  lo78  in  the  literary  and  scientific  department :  electir* 
studies  were  allowed  in  all  save  the  engineering  courses;  a  certain  number  of  persons 
were  permitted  to  take  special  subjects  without  studying  for  a  degree ;  those  aesiring 
degrees  were  reauired  to  take  a  certain  number  and  kind  of  studies,  and  aay  one  was 
permitted  to  take  his  de^ee  when  the  preparation  for  it  was  complete,  even  if  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  time.  An  English  course  in  continuation  of  that  in  some 
high  schools  was  al^  introduced.  These  changes  are  said  to  have  given  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  literary  department,  so  that  in  the  IbUowiug  year  the  number  of  students 
was  increased  about  20  per  cent.  A  profeesorship  of  the  science  and  art  of  teachinjg 
was  established  in  1879,  so  as  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  pedagogy  in  this  insti- 
tution. The  report  for  1^80  shows  a  steady  advancement  in  the  great  work  for  which 
the  university  was  organized.  The  year  was  distinguished  by  largely  increased  at- 
tendance, by  decided  improvement  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  aU  departments, 
and  by  order  and  harmony  in  the  internal  working  of  the  university.  The  total  of 
students  in  1870  was  1,110;  in  1879-^80  it  was  1,427,  of  whom  448  were  in  the  college 
proper,  the  others  in  the  professional  schools.  This  increase  is  very  gratifying,  espe- 
cially as  the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  were  much  more  stringent  in 
the  latter  year.  There  were  138  women  attending  during  the  year,  and  59  of  those  in 
the  literary  department  were  candidates  for  degrees.  Since  1841  aboat  8,000  students 
have  been  under  instruction  here. —  (Reports  of  the  university  since  1870  and  presi- 
dent's report  for  1880.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  (all  giving  instruction  to  women)  are  Adrian,  Albion, 
Battle  Creek,  Hill^ale,  Hope,  Kalamazoo,  and  Olivet^  Grand  Traverse  having  been  sus- 
pended in  1879  for  repairs  and  completion  of  buildings.  All  report  preparatory  and 
classical  courses ;  aU,  except  Hope,  scientific  courses  (Albion  adding  a  Greek-scientifio 
and  a  Latin-scientific  course  in  1878-79).  Normal  courses  were  found  in  all  but  Hope 
and  Kalamazoo ;  while  Battle  Creek  had  a  4  years'  normal,  with  a  4  years'  minim  depart- 
ment composed  of  children  under  14  and  forming  a  practice  school  for  the  normal 
students  to  work  in.  Battle  Creek  had  also  a  commercial  course,  and  Hillsdale  a  com- 
mercial and  telegraphic  course.  Adrian  and  Hillsdale  Colleges  had  philosophical 
courses,  while  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  some  of  the  modem  languages  enter  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  majority.  All  these  colleges  were  organized  before  1870,  except 
Battle  Creek,  which  dates  from  1874.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  j 
for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

As  heretofore  stated,  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  very  general  in  the  colleges  through- 
out the  State.  For  institutions  especially  devoted  to  young  women,  see  Table  VIII  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  the  first  of  the  existing  agricult- 
ural colleges  of  the  country,  chartered  in  1855,  was  opened  to  students  in  May,  1857. 
The  regular  course  is  4  years,  and  there  are  also  select  and  graduate  courses.  The  en- 
deavor is  to  give  students  the  benefits  of  daily  manual  labor,  to  prosecute  experi- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  ag^riculture  and  horticulture^  to  afibrd  instruction  in  such 
courses  of  study  as  apply  to  science  in  its  relations  to  military  pursuits  and  the  various 
arts  of  life,  and  to  oner  a  general  education  to  the  farming  classes.  Horticulture,  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  stock  breeding,  building,  mechanics  as  applied  to  implements, 
surveying,  levelling^  and  the  laying  out  of  grounds  are  taught  in  the  course.  The 
professors  take  part  m  winter  institutes  which  are  held  in  various  portions  of  the  State 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  The  degree  of  B.  s.  is  conferred  on 
ttadents  completing  the  full  college  course  and  passing  the  proper  examinations ;  that 
of  M.  8.,  on  graduates  of  3  years'  standing  who  have  been  engaged  for  2  years  in  scien- 
tific studies  and  have  presented  an  acceptable  thesis. — (Catalogue,  1880-^81.) 

The  University  of  Michigan  and  6  of  the  colleges  report  scientific  courses.  The  uni- 
versity  course  comprises  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  en^neering,  also  special  and 
mdranoed  courses  in  paleontology,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  astronomy,  and  chem- 
is^. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  courses,  and  departments,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of 
the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological connea  are  found  in  Adrian  (Methodist  Protestant),  Battle  Creek  (Seyenth 
Day  Adventist),  and  Hillsdale  (Free  Will  Baptist)  Colleges.  In  the  first  the  length  of 
course  is  not  given,  but  the  studies  indicate  a  3  years'  course;  in  the  second  there  is  a 
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3  years'  conrae,  -with  two  years  biblical  preparatory;  in  the  third,  a  3  years' conne  and 
a  preparatory  class.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  English  studies  must  be  shown  by  ail 
desiring  admission  to  these  schools. — (College catalogues.) 

A  Ugal  education  is  furnished  by  the  law  department  of  Michigan  Uniyersity.  The 
course  is  2  years,  one  term  of  6  months  each  year.  A  good  English  education  is  re- 
quired for  entrance.  The  students  have  class  recitations  and  examinations  daily  in 
addition  to  the  usual  course  of  lectures.  The  faculty  was  strengthened  during  the 
year  by  the  addition  of  a  new  chair.  Students  in  IHTd-'SO,  395 ;  graduates,  175. — (Cata- 
logue and  return. ) 

Medici  instruction  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the 
HomcBopathic  Medical  College,  both  connected  with  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
in  the  Detroit  Medical  College.  The  first  and  last  are  '' regular ''  schools.  In  tnese, 
as  also  in  the  pharmacal  and  dental  schools  of  the  State  University,  there  are  prelim- 
inary examinations  for  non-graduates.  The  two  schools  of  the  university  have  had 
3  years'  graded  courses  of  9  months  each  year  since  1877  and  made  these  obligatory  for 
188(M81.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  also  2  optional  courses  in 
physiological  and  pathological  chemistry  and  in  toxicology.  Both  medical  schools 
report  an  increased  attendance  during  l€^9-'80.  In  the  Detroit  Medical  College,  after 
the  session  of  1880''81,  there  will  be  a  preliminary  examination,  an  increase  of  the 
regular  term  to  six  months,  obligatory  attendance  on  three  regular  terms  instead  of - 
two.  the  grading  of  both  practical  and  didactic  studies,  largely  increased  practical 
work  during  the  first  two  courses,  daily  clinical  work  during  the  entirre  last  course, 
and  a  division  of  students  into  three  distinctly  graded  classes. —  (Announcement, 
1880-'81.) 

A  new  medical  school,  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  at  Detroit,  is  reported  for 
1880.    Its  rank  is  yet  unknown. 

The  Dental  College  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  organized  in  1875,  reports  for 
1879-'80  a  2  years'  graded  course,  with  one  of  3  years  strongly  recommended.  The  re- 
quirements m  1880  were  as  follows:  attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  of  6  months 
each,  with  3  years  of  study ;  a  thesis ;  and  satisfactory  specimens  of  dental  work,  oper- 
ative and  mechanical. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  also  connected  with  the  university,  reported  as  require- 
ments for  graduation  a  graded  course,  2  years  of  9  months  each:  daily  recitations 
and  lectures,  with  daily  work  in  the  laboratories  of  4  to  5  hours  during  3  semesters 
in  analytical  chemistry,  one  semester  in  micro-botany,  and  one  in  pharmacy  —  (An- 
nouncements, 1879-'80  and  1880-'81.) 

For  statistics  of  the  above  professional  schools,  reference  is  made  to  Tables  XI,  XII, 
and  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  simmiaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DX7MB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  Michigan  InstituUon  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BUndf  Flint,  was 
founded  in  1854.  Commencing  in  that  year  with  12  pupils  (11  deaf  and  dumb  and 
1  blind),  the  number  has  increased  until  an  annual  average  attendance  of  250  has 
been  reached.  From  1854  to  the  close  of  1879-'80,  the  whole  number  under  instruc- 
tion was  832.  Of  these,  659  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  173  blind.  In  1879-'80  there 
were  243  pupils  reported.  For  several  years  the  attendance  has  been  such  as  to  greatly 
crowd  the  institution,  so  that  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1879  provision  was  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  blind.  This  removal  was  to  Lansing,  where  in  September, 
1880,  a  school  was  opened  with  the  title  of  "Michigan  School  for  the  Blind."  Not- 
withstanding the  withdrawal  of  this  class  of  unfortunates,  the  autumn  of  1880  found 
as  many  deS  and  dumb  in  the  institution  as  would  equal  the  combined  numbers  of 
both  classes  present  one  year  before.  The  common  school  branches,  including  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  astronomy,  d&o.,  are  taught. 
The  usual  industries  are  continued,  except  that  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  188(P81 
the  broom  and  basket  shops  were  removed,  with  the  other  efi'ects  belonging  to  the 
blind  department. —  (Biennial  report  and  return.) 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution j  Norris,  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  aid  society  of  that  denomination,  was  founded  in  1873.  Since  that  period 
70  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  religion  and  the  common  branches,  while  in  1879-'80 
there  were  36  pupils  and  3  instructors.  The  average  number  of  years  spent  in  the 
institution  is  six ;  articulation  and  lip  reading  are  taught. — (Return,  and  report  of  the 
board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

The  Class  in  Articulation  for  the  Deaf,  founded  in  Aurora,  N.  T.,  in  1871,  and  removed 
to  Marquette,  Mich.,  in  1879,  is  under  private  control.  The  usual  public  school 
branches  were  taught  by  one  instructor  to  3  pupils  in  1879-'80. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

The  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  Coldwater,  was  incorporated  in  1871 
and  organized  in  1874.    The  system  in  this  school  is  the  family  and  congregate  com- 
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bined.  The  children  work,  eat,  and  attend  school  together  in  the  main  building,  bat 
in  all  other  respects  form  separate  families  of  25  to  30  members.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  school  944  dependent  children  have  been  admitted  and  over  500  have  been 

S laced  in  homes.  The  averase  number  annually  placed  in  families  is  about  a  huu- 
red.  Children  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12  vears.  They  are  instructed 
in  shoemaking,  sewing,  knitting,  farming,  and  general  housework^  in  addition  to 
studies  equivsQent  to  those  from  the  first  primary  through  the  third  intermediate 
ffrade.  All  but  the  youngest  attend  school  4i  hours  each  day.  In  the  lowest  rooms 
the  instruction  is  largely  oral,  with  the  aid  of  object  lessons.  Industrial  employmtMits 
occupy  about  3  hours  daily.  Telegraphy  is  also  taught  by  one  of  the  boys. — (Report 
and  return.) 

The  Detroit  Industrial  School,  incorporated  in  1859,  is  a  private  institution  in  which 
poor  children  are  taught  the  common  English  branches,  also  to  sew  and  knit  and  to 
assist  in  making  their  own  clothing.  The  school  sessiou  is  from  9  to  3,  and  at  noon  a 
warm  dinner  is  furnished. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

The  Home  of  the  Friendless,  Detroit,  established  in  1861,  affords  temporary  shelter  to 
destitute  women  and  girls  till  they  can  find  employment.  It  also  provides  a  home  and 
teaching  for  destitute  and  homeless  children  between  2  and  12  years  of  age.  Daring 
1880  there  were  155  children  instructed  and  clothed. — (Report  of  the  board  of  correo- 
tioDS  and  charities.) 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Detroit,  provides,  as  far  as  possible,  homes  in  good 
families  for  orphan  and  homeless  chilren,  whom  it  prepares  for  such  homes  by  instruc- 
tion in  the  ordinary  English  branches,  as  well  as  m  sewing  and  eeneral  housework. 
Inmates,  40  in  1880. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

St,  FincenVs  Orphan  Asylum,  also  at  Detroit,  was  organized  in  1851,  but  was  not 
incorporated  until  1871.  Good  homes  are  provided  for  many  children ;  to  those  in  the 
asylum  various  branches  of  an  English  education  and  vocal  music  are  taught.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  cookery,  and  general  housework. — 
(Return,  and  report  of  the  ooard  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

St.  Vinoent^s  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Detroit,  has  been  in  operation  twelve  years.  Its 
advantages  are  restricted  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12  years,  and  it  is  designed 
to  obtain  for  them  homes,  for  which  they  are  prepared  by  such  education  as  time  will 
permit  to  be  given. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Midiigan  State  Reform  School,  at  Lansing,  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates 
September  2,  1856,  had  committed  to  it  from  that  date  to  September  30, 1880, 2,312  per- 
sons, 316  of  these  being  present  in  1879-'80.  The  age  of  commitment  was  7  to  16  up  to 
1867 ;  subsequently,  10  to  16.  By  an  act  of  April  28.  1877,  the  boys  were  to  be  kept 
until  their  eighteenth  year,  unless  discharged  earlier  oy  reason  of  good  conduct.  The 
importance  of  self  control  and  self  respect  is  impressed  on  them,  and,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  discharge  before  them,  they  seem  disposed  to  conduct  themselves  well.  The 
institution  has  gradually  changed  since  1856  from  a  prison  to  a  school  with  no  prison-like 
surroundings.  During  1879-*80  the  boys  made  good  progress  in  the  school  and  work 
rooms,  and  the  institution  was  in  a  prosx>erous  condition  in  every  department.  Militaiy 
drill  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  boys  are  said  to  have  attained  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in  soldierly  bearing. — (Report  and  history  of  the 
institution.) 

Reform  School  for  Girls,  Adrian.— Bj  act  of  1879  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  a  site  and  building  for  this  school.  The  site  chosen  was  near  Adrian,  and 
a  building  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1880.  The  institution  will  probably  be 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  The  general  supervision  and  government  are  to  be 
invested  in  a  board  of  control  to  consist  of  four  women  and  two  men. —  (Report  of 
the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

The  Detroit  House  of  Correction  reported  2,155  inmates  in  1880.  Among  these  were 
327  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  and  135  who  could  read  but  not  write.  The 
elementary  Engli^  branches  are  taught  and  several  industries.  The  inmates  showed 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  their  allotted  tasks,  and  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school 
a  number  of  well  written  and  thoughtful  essays  were  prepared  for  reading  in  public. 
The  industries,  such  as  chair,  cracQe,  and  bedstead  manufacture,  were  pushed  for- 
ward with  energy,  and  the  articles  were  reported  to  be  well  made. —  (Report.) 

The  Michigan  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  established  in  1877  at  Ionia, 
was  for  males  from  16  to  25  years  of  age.  By  act  of  1879  all  limitations  as  to  aee 
were  removed  and  some  changes  were  made  as  to  the  class  of  persons  to  be  admitted. 
Since  1877,  2,384  persons  have  been  committed  to  the  institution.  Of  the  886  inmates 
received  during  1879-^80,  the  justices*  courts  sent  496  between  the  ages  of  26  and  77. 
The  elementary  branches,  cigar  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  baking  are  taught. 
and  all  who  are  able  are  expected  to  perform  some  manual  labor. — (Return  and  report 
of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Jackson  a  department  of  education  was  instituted  during  1880. 
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The  bchedule  of  studies  inclades  the  elementary  branches^  United  States  history,  book- 
keeping, civil  government,  natural  philosophy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  The  regular  eourse  wUl  extend  over  3  years,  and  sessions  will 
be  held  each  evening,  Sundays  excepted. —  (Educational  Weekly,  January  6,  1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

By  act  of  February  12,  1857,  the  formation  of  teachers' associations  became  a  part  of 
the  law,  yet  these  gatherings  were  evidently  instituted  prior  to  that  date,  as  the  ses- 
sion held  at  Lansing  December  28-30,  1880,  is  calle<l  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting. 
The  opening  address  for  the  year  1880  was  by  Dr.  Malcolm  MacVicar,  the  new  princi- 

Sal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  "The  teacher  and  his  work."  The  object  of  this 
iscourse  was  to  show  that  the  teacher  should  aim  to  produce  in  his  pupil  three 
results:  power,  or  the  ability  'Ho  bring  to  pass,"  habit,  and  knowledge.  President  C. 
B.  Thomas  considered  "  The  association  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State." 
He  said  an  association  should  be  the  hearty  to  quicken  the  educational  pulse  in  the 
remotest  district;  the  ear,  to  slather  notes  or  progress  from  every  point  of  the  compass: 
the  voice,  to  cry  that  the  patns  of  educational  progress  be  made  straight.  The  next 
subjects  discussed  were  ''The  proper  sphere  of  the  village  high  school p'  ''Text  books 
Tersus  better  methods  in  the  school  room;"  "Methods  in  history;"  and  "The  place  of 
technical  grammar  in  the  schools  of  to-day,"  in  which  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon  maintained 
that  grammar  cannot  be  dispensed  with  if  accurate  linguists  are  to  be  produced. 
Hon.  C.  A.  Gower,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "  needed  legislation,"  presented  a  number  of  educational  topics,  which  were 
largely  discussed.  The  discussion  resulted  in  a  general  expression  of  the  desire  of  the 
association  to  have  the  best  kind  of  supervision  and  much  of  it;  to  have  a  board  to 
examine  teachers,  this  board  to  be  a  central  State  board  composed  of  specialists ;  to 
have  a  different  examining  and  supervising  power;  and  to  have  the  province  of  the 
State  superintendent  enlarged,  his  pay  increased,  &c.  The  evening's  session  was  occu- 
pied by  Wm.  I.  Marshall  with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Yellows&ne  National  Park. 
The  topics  of  the  last  day  were  "The  new  botany,"  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural 
College,  Lansing ;  "Primary  error8,"byW.N.Hailmann,  Detroit;  and  "To  what  extent 
do  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  the  November  Harper's  Monthly, 
apply  to  Michigan  superintendents  t"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  University  of 
Miomffan.  A  paper  by  H.  N.  French,  of  Kalamazoo,  on  the  university  diploma  system, 
caused  animated  discussion.  The  intention  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  the  diploma 
system  works  injustice  to  those  schools  not  enjoying  this  privilege.  The  last  paper 
read,  "A  study  in  natural  science,"  was  accompanied  with  practical  illustrations. 
An  address  on  "School  boards:  their  responsibilities  to  the  people  and  their  duties  to 
the  schools,"  by  Judge  Thomas  A.  Cooley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  appears  in  the  transactions  of 
the  association.  After  the  election  of  officers  the  meeting  adjourned. — (Laws,  State 
report,  and  Educational  Weekly.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  JAMES  CRAIG  WATSON,  LL.   D. 

This  eminent  astronomer  was  bom  in  Elgin  County,  Canada  West,  January  28, 1838, 
of  American  parents,  who  soon  afterward  settled  in  Michigan.  Graduating  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1857,  he  became  teacher  of  mathematics  there  and  assistant 
in  the  observatory.  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy,  1859 ;  of  physics  and 
mathematics,  1800 ;  and  from  1863  to  1878  was  director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Observatory. 
In  the  course  of  his  connection  with  the  university  he  added  23  new  planetoids  to 
the  list  of  those  already  known,  and  also  discovered  the  planet  Vulcan.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  astronomical  works  and  a  valued  contributor  to  many  scientific 
journals.  Professor  Watson  was  often  called  on  to  take  charge  of  Gk>vemment  expe- 
ditions for  astronomical  observation ;  he  was  in  this  way  sent  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  in  1860,  and  to  Wyoming  Territory  in  July,  1878,  to  observe  solar  eclipses ;  to 
Carlentini,  Sicily,  in  1870,  also  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  to  Pekin,  China, 
in  1874,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  For  his  different  discoveries  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  world's  knowledge  he  received,  in  1870,  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences ;  was  made  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  1867 ;  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1877 ;  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Italy,  in  1870 ;  and  in  1875  Knight  Commander  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  M^jidi^,  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  University  of  Leipzig,  in  1870.  and 
Yale  College,  in  1871,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  ;  and  Columbia  College, 
in  1877,  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  In  1879  he  left  Ann  Arbor  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
observatory  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  at  Madison,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
astronomical  experiments  at  the  time  of  his  death,  November  23, 1880,  at  the  age  ot  43. — 
(Scieutilic  Amencan,  Journal  of  Education,  Teachers'  Guide,  and  Educational  Weekly.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  C0BXEUU8  A.  GowxB,>  StaU  ntperintsndtnt  qf  jmblic  inttntetion,  Laming. 

[Torm,  by  appointment,  from  Septembw  8, 1878,  to  JanxiA^  1, 1879 ;  by  election,  from  January  1, 1870, 

to  January  1, 188LJ 

Other  snperintendenta  in  the  ten  years  hare  been  Hon.  Oramel  Hoeford,  1865-1873 ;  Hon.  Daniel  B. 
Brigffs,  187B-1877{  Hon.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  1877-1879,  Mr.  Tarbell  resigning  before  the  expiration  of 

iHr.  Oower  has  been  succeeded  by  Hon.  Yamnm  B.  Cochran  j  term,  1881-1883. 
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REPORT  OP  THE   COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATTONAIj  STATISTICS 


1870-'71. 


1871-^72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yonth  of  school  ago  (5-21) 

Whole    enrolment   in   public 

schools,  a 
Number  of  these  in    graded 

schools. 
Different    pupils    in    public 

schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in 

them,  a 
Average  attendance  in  graded 

schools. 
Pupils  in  schools  other  than 

public. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  — 

Number  of  these  reporting 

Districts  with  naded  schools. 

Number  of  such  schools 

Public  school-houses  reported 
Number  built  within  the  year 

Cost  of  these  As  completed 

Valuation  of  all  public  school 

property. 
Number   of  different    public 

schools. 
Average  time  of  such  schools 

in  days. 
Schools  other  than  public  re- 
ported. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public 

schools,  a 
Women  teaching  in  the  same  a. 
Whole  number  employed  a  ... . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.^ 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 
Teachers  in  schools  other  than 

public. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  the  public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  .. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  such  fund  available. 


169,017 
157,507 

17,681 

113,983 

101,377 


180,020 
179,528 

13,925 

120,352 

110,711 


196,065 
179,705 

23,676 

124,583 

109,780 


2,622 


2,7.32 

2,646 

24 

251 

2,310 

228 

$170,186 

1,758,133 

3,803 

133 

20 


1,482 

2,903 

4,385 

137  68 

85  51 

85 


2,900 


2,933 

2,836 

23 

214 

2,470 

229 

1150, 156 

1,783,326 

4,207 

132 

19 


1,656 

3,056 

4,n2 

|37  39 

24  57 

93 


2,724 


3,137 

2,881 

42 

369 

2,568 

228 

1203,712 

2,089,201 

4,356 

132 


1,639 

3,567 

5,206 

137  84 

26  84 

76 


210, 194 
181,  e23 

23,255 

128,902 

126,605 


218,641 
137,809 

34,308 

130,280 

71.292 

18,808 


3,814 


3,266 

3,114 

49 

151 

2,758 

276 

1253,554 

2,338,700 

4,610 

133 

36 


1,834 

.    3,648 

5,482 

$41  46 

28  91 

106 


3,362 


35 
222 

2,975 

242 

1208,030 

2,808,156 

3,085 

120 


1,604 

3,096 

4,700 

$41  36 

28  91 

564 


tl,  112, 113  $1, 066, 598  $1, 093, 706  $1, 254, 100 11, 861, 158 


1,011,657 


990,936 


942,333 


1,155,542 


1,158.447 


$2, 544, 076  $2, 773, 098 12, 907, 624 13, 030, 127  i3, 200, 127 
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OF  MINNESOTA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-^6. 


228,362 
203,278 

23,748 
151,866 
130,768 

14,094 


3,581 


1876-77. 


238,362 
231,397 

30,506 

162,551 


19,519 
9,500 

3,700 


1877-78. 


271,428 


35,078 
167,825 


22,779 
10,000 

3,811 


1878-79. 


242,480 

31,916 

171,945 

153,099 

20,448 


4,001 


187^*80. 


36,700 
180,248 
157, 070 

24,372 


4,244 


^0 


;££ 


4,784 
8,303 
3,971 
3,924 


I. 


243 


is 
egg 


I.  19,019 
I.  66,265 
I.   55, 693 


1,512 


31 


61 


78 


63 


I. 


22 


I.      61 
"L""'"i,"383 


3,119 


3,141 


3,280 


3,416 


3,693 


277 


$157,5121 

2,763,46312,999,424 


$399,835 
3,382,352 


$3,084,026 


$3,156,210 


I.  $72, 184 


I.  $1,398, 077 


3,329 
100 


84 


88 


92 


94 


39 


1,487 

2,916 

4,403 

$34  80 

29  19 

410 


1,711 

3f031 

4,742 

$36  75 

28  31 


1,757 

3,115 

4,872 

$37  52 

28  12 


1,797 

3,210 

5,007 

$35  78 

27  23 


1,874 

3,341 

5,215 

$35  29 

27  52 


I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 


77 

131 

208 


$0  49,  D. 
29  I. 


$1,982,642$!,  181, 327 
1,530,883!  1,181,327 


$1,452,656 
1,494,685 


$1,394,738 
1.394,738 


$1,528,011 
1,706,114 


$3, 191, 042  $3, 278, 569  $3,850,964  $4,050,730  $4,449,728 


I.  $133,273 
I.  311,376 

I.  $398,998 


392 

438 

830 

$2  39 

2  01 


I.  $415,898 
I.  694,457 

L$l,905,652 


•choola,  and  consequently  many  duplicatea. 
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172  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  common  schools  of  the  State  there  has  been  daring  the  10  years  included 
in  this  report  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, witn  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  2  years'  term.  Under  mm  have  been  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  appointed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade  by  the  county 
commissioners  and  from  1877  elected  by  the  people,  in  each  case  for  a  term  of  2  years. ^ 
In  common  school  districts  there  have  been  3  trustees  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years' 
terms  after  the  first  election,  one  to  be  changed  each  year.  In  independent  districts 
(which  have  been  allowed  since  1865)  there  have  been  boards  of  education  composed 
of  6  directors  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years  after  the  first  election,  one-third 
to  be  changed  yearly.  These  boards  may  elect  a  superintendent  for  their  schools,  who, 
when  chosen,  becomes  a  member  of  the  board  ex  officio,  but  without  a  vote  in  it. 
Women  may  vote  for  school  officers  and  may  hold  school  offices.—  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  the  State  common  schools  have  come  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  State  school  fund  and  of  a  State  tax,  which  was  2  mills  on  |1  till  1875  and 
was  then  made  1  mill;  from  an  optional  district  tax,  not  to  exceed  9  mills  on  |1  for 
schools  or  $10  for  school-houses,  in  any  ordinary  case ;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  fines, 
estrays,  and  liquor  licenses.  T<4 receive  the  State  money,  schools  must  be  free  to  ail 
resident  youtib  5  to  21  years  of  age,  must  be  taught  by  a  duly  licensed  teacher,  must 
be  kept  open  at  least  3  months  yearly,  and  must  have  had  the  enrolment  of  State 
scholars  in  them  reported  to  the  proper  officers.  The  teachers  in  them  must  be  duly 
licensed  and  must  keep  and  present  to  the  county  superintendent  and  district  clerk  a 
register  of  the  scholars  taught  before  they  can  draw  pay  for  services.  Since  1877  the 
text  books  for  use  in  them  have  been  furnished  by  the  State  at  a  certain  stipulated 
price.— (Laws  of  1869,  1873,  and  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

During  the  whole  decade  a  steady  stream  of  population  has  been  flowing  into  the 
State,  and  the  increase  in  public  schools,  school-houses,  and  enrolment  seems  to  have 
fairly  met  the  demand  for  elementary  instruction  thus  created.  The  better  and  fuller 
education  g^iyen  in  systematically  graded  schools  seems  also  to  have  kept  fair  pace 
with  the  ^powth  of  organized  communities,  though  fluctuating  somewhat  in  the 
middle  period  from  the  financial  disturbances  of  that  time. 

A  hign  school  law,  with  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  one  which  did  much  to 
increase  secondary  training  in  the  State  of  Maine  from  1873  to  1879,  was  passed  in  this 
State  in  1877,  with  a  view  to  preparing  students  for  the  State  university.  Although 
somewhat  defective,  it  materially  stimulated  instruction  in  high  school  studies,  4S 
schools  receiving  aid  from  it  in  1878-79,  against  apparently  only  20  in  the  previous 
year,  and  these  42  having  1,706  pupils  in  high  scnool  work,  fiut  the  schools  that 
perhaps  most  of  all  need  encouragement  and  stimulus — those  of  the  small  districts, 
with  correspondingly  small  means — have  been  consigned  to  short  school  terms,  with 
ill  paid  teachers^  by  the  reduction  of  the  State  tax  for  schools  from  2  mills  on  |l  to  1 
miU  in  1875,  a  mistake  not  rectified  up  to  1880.  Before  this  reduction  a  great  improve- 
ment was  reported  in  the  general  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  State  schools,  and 
this  improvement  had  secured,  as  may  be  seen,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  aver- 
age rate  of  pay.  After  the  lowering  of  the  tax  rate  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers 
went  down  considerably,  and  the  number  of  such  teachers  correspondingly  decreased, 
that  of  females  also  falling  off  considerably.  It  was  not  till  the  last  year  of  the  decade 
that  the  pay  of  teachers  approximated  what  it  had  been  in  1873-'74,  while  the  number 
of  both  sexee  remained  less  than  in  that  year,  though  the  number  of  children  to  be 
taught  and  of  those  actually  tauffht  in  public  schools  had  meanwhile  greatly  increased. 
More  pupils  to  a  teacher,  with  less  pay  for  instruction  of  this  greater  number,  would 
hardly  seem  to  indicate  as  good  results,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  last  six  of  the  ten  years 
as  in  the  earlier  four. 

EINDERaXRTEN. 

As  early  as  1869  a  Kindergarten  was  established  at  St.  Paul,  which,  at  the  last  ad- 
vices, still  survived.  In  1880, 6  appear  to  have  been  in  operation  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Winona,  1  having  been  established  at  the  last  named  place  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  in  connection  with  the  model  department  of  the  State  Normal  School 
there,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  normal  pupils  in  Frobel's  methods.  For 
those  reporting,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

1  The  coimtj  saperintendents  appointed  by  the  oommlMionen  were  to  be  persons  of  high  moral  chAr> 
acter  and  literary  attainments,  as  well  as  bearera  of  first  class  teachers'  oertJflcates.  ^r  those  since 
elected  by  the  people  no  qualification,  moral  or  Uterary,  is  prescribed. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


Cities  organized  under  the  general  echool  law  as  independent  districts  must  have 
boards  of  c^acation  oomiKieea  of  6  directors,  2  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  i>eople  for  terms  of  3  years.  Those  nnder  special  laws  (of 
which  there  are  at  least  4)  vary  as  to  their  school  boards — Minneapolis,  from  1878,  hav- 
ing a  board  of  7  members;  St.  Paul,  from  1879,  one  of  12;  Stillwater,  from  1863,  one 
of  4,  with  the  mayor  as  president  ex  officio ;  and  Winona,  from  1878,  one  of  8  mem- 
bers. All  these  boards  delegate  to  superintendents  chosen  by  themselves  the  chief 
executive  authority  over  the  city  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Populatioo. 
oensos  of 
1880. 


HiimeapoUs 
St.  Paul.... 
BtiUwfttor... 
WinonA 


46,887 

41,408 

9,064 

10,208 


Children  of 
school  age. 


12,806 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


6,142 
4.338 
1,006 
1,713 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


4,248 

8,060 

800 

1,166 


Nnmberof 
teachers. 


120 
96 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$108. 444 
133,399 
24,120 
28,974 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Minneapolis  reports  for  1879-'80  the  possession  of  14  school  buildings,  with  123  rooms 
for  study  and  recitation  and  24  for  recitation  only,  the  sittings  for  study  numbering 
5,618.  These  buildings^  with  their  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at 
$378,762.  Instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  was  given  by  special 
teachers.  The  pupils  in  the  hish  school  numbered  264,  of  whom  5  were  reported  as 
studying  Greek,  210  Latin,  and  8  German;  class  for  graduation,  27. — (Return  and 
State  report.) 

SL  Paul  had  14  school  building,  with  86  rooms  and  3,728  sittings  for  study.  Twelve 
of  the  buildings  were  owned  by  uie  board.  The  14  buildings  accommodated  75  schools, 
and  were  valued,  with  other  school  property,  at  $251,000.  Schools  were  classified  as 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  the  whole  course  covering  12  years,  of 
which  4  belonged  to  the  high  school.  Each  of  the  8  grades  below  this  was  divided 
into  2  classes  20  weeks  apart  in  their  work,  so  that  promotions  were  made  twice  in 
each  year.  Several  of  the  Qnincy  and  other  approved  methods  of  instruction  were 
adopted  during  the  year ;  while  lessons  in  botany,  zoology,  phvsiology,  and  natural 
philosophy  were  arranged  for  every  grade  and  class,  accompanied  with  as  much  object 
teaching  as  possible.  Drawing  was  taught  in  the  first  three  grades  by  the  instructor 
in  penmanship,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  teaching  music  by  a  specialist  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  firom  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1880-'dl  and 
for  preparing  the  existing  teachers  to  aid  in  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  this  branch. 
For  the  preparation  of  young  persons  proposing  to  teach,  a  practice  class  was  formed 
in  April,  1880,  from  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  others  i>ossessing  certificates  of 
literary  qualifications,  and  by  recitations,  discussions,  practice,  and  observation  they 
were  prepared  to  some  extent  for  positions  in  1880-'81.  No  less  than  30  of  the  teachers 
in  the  city  schools  in  1879-^80  were  said  by  the  superintendent  to  be  graduates  of  the 
high  school ;  in  which  school  were,  for  that  year,  under  9  teachers,  186  pupils,  15  of 
them  studying  Greek,  117  Latin,  54  German.  There  were  24  in  its  graduating  class. — 
(State  and  city  reports  and  return.) 

Stillwater  had  four  public  school  buildings,  with  11  rooms  for  primary  classes,  6  for 
erammar,  and  2  for  high,  all  affording  1,100  seats  for  study,  and  valued,  with  sites, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $100,500.  Music  was  taught  in  tnem  by  a  special  teacher 
in  1880.  It«  high  school  had  53  pupils,  24  of  them  studying  Latin,  and  was  to  gradu- 
ate 7.  Its  principal  served  also  as  city  superintendent,  but  had  two  assistants.  Be- 
sides the  public  schools  there  were  4  private  or  church  schools,  with  seats  for  600 
pupils,  with  about  that  number  enrolled  and  about  400  in  average  daily  attendance. 
(Return  and  State  report.) 

Wi$uma  reported  3  school  buildings,  with  12  rooms  for  primary,  12  for  grammar,  and 
apparently  5  for  high  school  grades  or  classes.  It  employed  a  special  teacher  of  pen- 
manship. In  its  high  school,  under  5  teachers,  were  106  pupils,  4  of  them  in  Greek, 
44  in  Latin,  38  in  German,  and  13  expecting  to  graduate.  The  city  school  property 
was  valued  at  $137,500.  Besides  the  public  schools,  there  were  4  private  or  parochial, 
but  the  enrolment  and  attendance  in  these  are  not  given. —  (Return  and  State  report.) 
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TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  3  state  schools  for  preparing  teachers  contlnned  in  1880  their  work  at  Mankato, 
St.  Clondy  and  Winona  under  the  same  general  direction  of  the  State  normal  school 
board  reported  in  1879,  and  with  the  same  3  years'  courses  at  the  first  two  named  and  a 
4  years'  course  at  Winona.  ^  In  each  of  the  schools  there  is  an  elementary  course  meant 
to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  with  an  advanced  course 
to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the  higher  grades,  and  each  has  a  model  schooL  At  Winona, 
a  private  Kindergarten  in  the  normal  school  building  formed  an  additional  advantage. 
The  instructors  in  ISTd-'tiO  at  the  3  schools  numbered  28;  the  normal  students,  includ- 
ing preparatory,  453 ;  model  school  pupils,  273 ;  graduates  of  the  year,  78.  In  the 
autumn  of  1880,  with  like  teaching  force,  the  normal  students  at  Winona  and  Mankato, 
including  preparatory,  were  342 ;  model  school,  192.  St.  Cloud  did  not  report  these 
for  that  time  separately.' — (First  biennial  report  of  normal  school  board,  with  cir- 
culars of  schools.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  State  report  for  1878-'79  and  1879-'80  appear  statements  from  the  Minneapolis 
Academy,  Minneapolis,  and  Rochester  English  and  Classical  School,  Rochester,  that 
the  former  had  a  teachers'  course,  the  length  of  which  is  not  given,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter forms  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  a  teachers'  class  for  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  for  special  drill  in  all  the  branches  required  by  law.  Normal  courses 
were  offered  also  in  High  Porest  Methodist  Episcopal  Seminary,  High  Forest :  at  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Seminary,  Wasioja ;  and  at  Gastavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter ; 
those  at  the  last  two  being  of  3  years. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Since  1869  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to  organize  and  hold 
each  year  teachers'  institutes  in  such  counties  as  he  could.  Since  March  7,  1873,  the 
requirement  has  been  that  in  the  sparsely  settled  counties  he  shall  hold  as  many  such 
institutes  as  he  shall  find  practicable,  each  to  continue  one  week  at  least,  and  that  in 
the  thickly  settled  ones  he  shall  annually  hold  as  many  normal  training  schools  as  he 
shall  deem  advisable  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  desire  such  training  but  are  una- 
ble to  attend  a  full  course  at  the  State  normal  schools.  In  the  former  case  he  is  to 
invite  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendent  within  whose  county  the 
institute  is  held,  and  in  all  cases  is  to  employ  such  instructors  and  lecturers  as,  with 
other  expenses,  will  not  bring  the  cost  above  $100  for  a  session  of  one  of  the  firat  men- 
tioned or  $100  a  week  for  the  sessions  of  the  second.  Since  1876  the  superintendent 
has  had  in  these  meetings  the  aid  of  instructors  from  the  State  normal  schools.  Six- 
teen to  20  meetings  are  held  yearly  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  reached. 
(Laws  and  State  report  for  1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

From  1867  to  1875  the  Minnesota  Teacher  served  as  the  edncational  paper  of  the  State 
and  did  a  useful  work.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Chicago  Teacher, 
the  title  of  which  was  changed  to  Western  Journal  of  Education.  The  Northwestern 
Teacher,  started  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  former  paper  at  the  same  place  (St.  Paul)  in 
1875,  seems  to  have  had  a  brief  life,  only  one  number  having  reached  this  Bureau. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Previous  to  1877,  high  schools  existed  but  as  higher  grades  in  graded  school  systems. 
In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  nigh  schools  and  raise 
their  standard,  witii  a  view  to  making  them  feeders  of  the  university.  The  report  of 
the  State  superintendent  (who  was  president  of  the  high  school  board)  for  1880  esti- 
mated that  there  were  then  "  probably  some  30"  graded  schools  that  had  ''fixed  a 
4efiDite  point  of  attainment  as  the  befinnning  of  a  line  of  study  to  be  continued  through 
2  or  3  years  as  a  high  school  course.^  But  these  were  not  so  indicated  as  to  enable 
any  person  unacquainted  with  them  to  get  at  their  statistics  in  his  table  of  graded 
schools.  In  5  schools,  however,  it  api)ears  that  27  pupils  were  studying  Greek ;  that 
in  46  were  996  studying  Latin ;  that  in  11  were  784  studying  German ;  and  that  in  1, 
at  St.  Paul,  38  were  studying  French. 


1  Mankiito  and  Winon*  had  aUo  preparatory  olasaes. 
*The  school  at  Mankato  Moored  aa  principa] 


i  principal  in  1880  Hon-  Bdward  Searing,  long  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  Wisconsin.  The  St  Clood  sohool  in  1881  lost  its  principal  throagh  his  elevation  to  the  office 
«f  State  saporintendent  of  Minnesota. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  TRAINING. 

In  Tables  IV,  yi»  and  IX  of  the  appendix  may  be  fonnd  the  statistics  of  business 
colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges ;  in  ooiro- 
sponoing  tables  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding,  summaries  of  the  same. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Univerniy  of  Minnesota^  Minneapolis  (non-sectarian),  is  the  State  college  fot 
classical  and  scientific  training.  It  organized  in  1867  a  preparatory  department,  and 
in  186^-^70  collegiate  work,  the  latter  on  a  plan  including  two  preparatory  and  two 
collegiate  years.  Beyond  this,  in  1871-^2,  two  collesiate  years  were  added  to  complete 
the  advanced  education  begun  in  either  a  college  ofscience,  literature,  and  the  arts,  a 
college  of  the  mechanic  arts,  or  a  college  of  agriculture ;  eventually  also  in  colleges  of 
law  and  medicine.  These  arrangements  continued  up  to  I860,  except  that  in  1874 
the  lower  preparatory  year  was  dropped,  as  the  high  schools'of  the  State  were  thought 
able  to  afford  the  instruction  that  had  been  given  in  it.  The  professors  and  instructors 
in  1870-71  numbered  10 ;  in  1879-^80, 17.  Students  in  1870-71, 321,  of  whom,  however, 
only  32  were  collegiate :  in  1879-^80,  308,  of  whom  159  were  coUe^te. 

Of  the  other  chartered  colleges  in  the  State,  Hamline  Unirem^,  uamline  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  founded  1854,  reports  collegiate  work  for  the  first  time  in  a  freshman  class 
of  5,  entered  for  1880-'81 ;  Maoalesier  College^  Minneapolis  (Presbyterian),  chartered  in 
1874,  survived  only  as  to  its  preparatory  department  in  1880;  and  SU  John's  College, 
College  ville  (Roman  Catholic),  continued  its  previously  reported  course,  which,  bevona 
primary  and  elementary  classical  studies,  had  only  2  to  3  years  that  could  well  be 
termed  collegiate.  Augahurg  Seminary j  Minneapolis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  opened 
1874,  appears  to  have  been  giving  in  1880  essentially  the  moderate  collegiate  training 
which  it  was  established  to  give  to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  youth  of  that  region. 
Carleton  Colleae,  Northfield  (Congregational),  organized  in  1867,  maintained  the  nigh 
standard  of  admission  and  instruction  that  it  has  had  for  years,  comparing  well  in  tms 
with  any  college  of  its  means. 

All  the  above  mentioned  institutions  that  have  gone  into  collegiate  work  had  in  1880 
some  preparatory  training,  and  all  except  St.  John's  had  classic^  collegiate  courses  of 
4  years.  The  State  University  and  Carleton  College  provided  a  choice  between  a  clas- 
sical course  and  a  ''modem"  or  ''literary''  course  of  equal  length,  substituting  stud  ies 
iu  modem  languages  and  literature  for  Greek.  Carleton  College  had  also  a  4  vears* 
course  wholl v  English ;  the  university,  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  ofscience,  or  of  literature. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  Uuiversity^  of  Minnesota,  Carleton  College,  and  Hamline  University,  all  above 
referred  to,  admitted  young  women  to  their  privileges  as  well  as  young  men.  For  2 
or  3  other  schools  offering  young  women  a  training  substantially  collegiate,  see  Table 
YIU  of  the  appendix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  has  offered  its  students,  since  the  begin  • 
ning  of  the  decade,  a  scientific  coUogiato  course  of  4  years,  in  which  modem  languages 
take  the  place  of  Qreek,  and  elementary  instruction  in  natural  sciences  replaces  certain 
literary  studies.  Somewhat  kindred  courses  existed  in  1880  in  Hamline  University, 
Hamline,  Augsburg  Semina^,  Minneapolis,  and  Carleton  College,  Northfield.  The 
university,  however,  in  its  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  also  had  what  these  had  not, 
<H>urses  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering  and  in  architecture ;  in  its  College  of 
Agriculture,  courses  of  scientific  preparation  for  farming  and  {gardening ;  all  covering 
with  their  specific  instructions  the  last  2  years  of  the  collegiate  depardnente  after  2 
previous  years  of  general  collegiate  study.  For  the  i>reparatory  class  and  the  first  2 
collegiate  classes,  there  was  instruction  in  military  science.  For  statistics,  see  Tables 
IX  and  X  of  the  appendix. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction,  meant  to  follow  an  academic  or  collegiate  course,  was  given 
in  courses  of  3  years  at  St.  John's  College,  CoUegeville  (Roman  Catholic) ;  at  Seabury 
Divinity  School,  Faribault  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  and  at  Augsburg  Seminary,  Min- 
neapolis (Evangelical  Lutheran).  In  all  3  some  preparatory  training  was  provided 
for.  The  first  had  29  students  under  (apparently)  7  professors ;  the  second,  26,  under 
5;  the  third,  23,  under  3. —  (Catalogue,  circulars,  State  report,  and  return.) 

The  colleges  of  law  and  medUoine  that  have  entered  from  the  first  into  the  plan  of  the 
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University  of  Biinnesota  had  not  been  organized  in  1880 ;  but  a  "  College  of  Medicine,'' 
with  10  profeesoTS  and  a  lecture  coume  of  nearly  9  months,  appeared  in  the  State  school 
report  for  1879  and  1880  as  existing  at  St.  PanL  Inquiry  respecting  it  indicated  that 
it  was  termed  the  St.  Paul  Medical  College  and  was  of  the  '^regular"  school.  It  haa 
since,  by  union  with  another  organization  of  the  same  school,  become  the  Minnesota 
College  Hospital,  at  Minneapolis,  with  only  20  weeks  of  annual  course,  an  examination 
in  high  school  studies  for  admission,  and  an  application  pending  for  admission  to  the 
American  Medical  College  Association. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Faribault,  in  1663  began  to  provide  training  for  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  in  school 
learning  and  industnes,  and  in  1866  the  work  was  extended  to  the  blind.  Of  the 
former  class,  258  had  been  admitted  at  the  date  of  the  report  for  1879-^80 ;  of  the  latter, 
53.  The  total  of  the  deaf  for  1878-79  was  118 ;  for  1879-'80  it  was  134,-  for  the  two 
years  it  appears  to  have  been  140.  llie  blind  in  1878-79  numbered  29;  in  1879-W, 
33 ;  total  for  the  two  years,  apparently,  35.  For  the  deaf  there  were  7  instructors  be- 
sides the  superintendent ;  for  tlie  blind,  3 ;  the  instruction  for  both  being  in  the  com- 
mon English  studies  and  in  such  industries  as  were  suited  to  their  several  conditions, 
with  lessons  in  articulation  to  those  of  the  deaf  that  could  be  taught  it  (33  in  all), 
and  lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  the  blind.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
deaf,  which  had  been  five  years,  was  lengthened  t^  6  in  1880,  with  the  privilege  of  2 
years  more  for  such  as  should  be  specially  approved. —  (State  report  for  1879  and  1880, 
with  biennial  report  of  directors  for  the  same  years. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  tjie  blind,  at  Faribault,  there  was 
established  m  1879,  under  State  auspices,  the  Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles, 
to  instruct  those  previously  sent  to  the  State  anylum  for  the  insane.  The  superin- 
tendent and  his  8  assistants  iu  1880  had  20  children  under  training,  physical  and  men- 
tal, in  the  hope  that  through  it  they  might  be  made  useful  citizens.  The  results,  in 
respect  to  improved  deportment,  the  use  of  articulate  speech  and  written  language, 
are  said  to  have  been  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  if  the  State  continues  its  care 
these  unfortunates  may  become  comforts  to  their  parents  and  helpers  in  house  and 
farm  work. —  (State  report.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  St.  Paul,  up  to  November  30,  1880,  had  received 
467  youth  for  discipline  and  training  since  it  opened  in  January,  1868.  Of  these,  191 
had  been  conniectea  with  it  in  the  preceding  2  years,  83  bein^  received  in  those  years, 
67  discharged,  1  released  by  court,  and  3  escaped  ;  present  m  1880,  119.  The  kindly 
family  government  of  the  institution  is  apparent  from  the  cheerful  appearance  of  the 
inmates,  who  are  taught  the  common  school  branches  4  hours  of  each  week  day,  and 
during  4  other  hours  are  engaged  in  gardening,  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  tin  smithing, 
painting,  sewing,  and  such  other  occupations  as  may  train  them  to  useful  industry  ana 
honest  self  support. —  (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  St.  Paul 
December  28-31,  1880,  and,  though  slenderly  attended  the  first  evening,  was  after- 
wards full  and  animated.  The  president's  address  went  to  show  that  steady  growth 
had  marked  the  educational  history  of  the  State,  and  that  its  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  record.  But  when,  soon  afterwards,  a  report 
from  Professor  Kiehle,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  brought  up  a  discussion 
of  the  Quincy  system,  although  the  president  denied  that  the  state  of  things  which 
brought  about  that  reformation  existed  in  Minnesota,  there  were  assertions  from 
several  educators  of  much  influence  that  reformed  methods  were  greatly  needed  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  and  pertinent  examples  given  seemed  to  prove  these  asser- 
tions to  be  warranted.  A  subsequent  paper  on  '^Our  common  schools,  courses,  and 
records"  detailed  shortcomings  which  tlie  reader  had  pnerceived  and  suggested  several 
improvements,  among  which  was  the  keeping  of  a  uniform  record  of  intellectual  con- 
dition in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  Again,  several  speakers  corrobo- 
rated the  views  expressed  as  to  the  need  of  large  improvements,  only  one  appearing 
to  take  the  opposite  side  and  favor  the  system  as  it  was  and  had  been.  Then  came 
an  address  from  Professor  Pike,  of  the  university,  on  the  industrial  education  given 
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there,  which  he  iUuBtrated  by  exhibiting  apecimens  of  mechanical  work  done  by  the 
students  nnder  his  direction,  somewhat  after  the  Russian  system.  This  called  forth 
a  commendatory  resolution,  speaking  highly  of  the  work  and  faToring  the  system. 
''The  need  of  better  supervision''  was  harmoniously  discussed,  many  asreeing  that, 
under  the  law  of  1877,  wnich  requires  no  moral  or  literary  qualifications  m>m  a  county 
superintendent,  unqualified  persons  too  often  get  into  a  place  which  only  men  of  high 
character  and  training  ought  to  occupy.  Other  pajiers  related  to  ''Instruction  in 
governmental  ideas,"  "The  Kindergarten  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  instruction," 
and  "The  State  high  school  question,"  on  which  last  a  committee  appointed  the  year 
before  made  a  report  in  favor  of  a  new  and  better  high  school  law.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  new  committee,  with  instructions  to  seek  improved  legislation  on  the 
subject.— (Journal  of  Education  and  Educational  Weekly,  both  of  January  13, 1881.) 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OPFICEB. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Kixmjt,  8taU  tuperintendetU  qf  pubUo  inttrueUan,  8L  PmO. 

[Term,  1881  to  1888.] 

Preceding  snperintendento  in  the  ten  yean  were  Hon.  Horace  B.  WilaoB,  1870-1870,  and  Sev.  David 
Bart.  D.  p.,  187^-1881.  ^^ 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATTS 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTKITOANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21),  white. 
Youth  of  school  age  (5-21),  colored. 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools.. 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Whole  enrolment  for  the  year 

Averaire  monthly  enrolment.whi  to. . 

304,762 
66,257 
45,429 

111,686 

317,264 

349,813 

148,780 

80,000 

223,089 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  col- 
ored. 
Whole  average  monthly  enrolment . 
Average  daily  attendance,  white. .. 
Average  daily  attendance,  colored. 
Whole  average  daily  attendance. . . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Civil  school  districts 

■"  49,'290 
36,040 
85,330 

75 
3,450 

125,000 

76 
4,650 

50,500 

79 
2.000 

109.792 

Schools  taught • 

3,486 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days, 

cities. 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days, 

country. 
General  average  time 

110 

2,256 

400 
1,828 

828 
2,656 

I     $58  90 

$1,213,248 

869,766 

165 

no 

100 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

White  teachers  emnloved  ....  .... . 

Colored  teachers  employed 

Number  of  men  teachincr.......... 

1,800 
2,700 
4,500 

$55  00 

$940,000 
1.014,200 

$1,400,000 
700,000 

Number  of  women  teaching  . ...... 

Whole  number  in  public  schools.. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women. .. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools.. 
Whole  expenditures  for  same 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund  held  - . 

4,600 
$51  32 

$1,242,308 
1,136,986 

$1,950,000 

1,800 
$50  00 

An^on'nt  of  a  vfti  lable  fund  .....-..,-  .......... 
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TICS  OF  MISSISSIPPI— 1871  TO  1880. 


1875. 


141,514 
176,945 
318,459 
78,404 
89,813; 
168,217 


1876. 


1877. 


65,065, 

74,265 

139.330 
40,381 
66,514 

106,895 


171,062 

184,857 

355,919 

76, 026 

90,178 

166,204 

65,3e4 

68,580 

133,964 


5,550 
200 

100 

140 


2,859 
2,109 
2,989 
1,979 
4,968. 

$55  47 


3,170 
175 

80 

100 


1,773 
1,005 
1,761 
1,017 
2,778 

$39  87 


150,504 

174,485 

324,989 

84,374 

76.154 

160,528 

63,943 

55,814 

119,757 
52,672 
44.627 
97,299 


4,041 
200 

77 


2,669 
1,459 


4,128 
$29  19 


$1,110,249  $441,422  $496,987 
1,040,600  417,760  481,215 


$2,068,359 
1,068,359! 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


155,679 
190,211 
345,890 
101,201 
104,777 
205,978 
82,566 
88,660 


156,434 
205,936 
362,370| 
105,9571 
111,796 
217,753 
88,750 1 
91,809 


la 


175,251 
251,438; 
426,689, 
112,994 
123,710| 
2.36,704 


18,817  .... 
45,502.... 
64,319   I. 
7,037|  I. 
11,914   I. 
18,951   I. 


171,226  180,559  134,883  I. 

64,318  66,381  72,881i  I. 

71,658  72,592  83,880;  I. 

135,976  138,973  156,761   I. 


121,927 

46, 7:^ 
78.2SI 
125, 018 


77  83 

a4,763       a5,365 

154;  131  77.5'  D.         53.5 


4,329 

6,500'  I.  23,591 
ll,288i  I.  47.8-10 
17,7«b  I.       71,431 


79.3! 


77. 


2,948 
1,813 
2,746 
2,015 
4.761 

$27  00 


3,255 
2,112 
3,577: 
1.790 
5,367 
$28  35! 
27  15 


3,411 

2,158 

5,569 

$30  50! 

30  50 


166;  I. 

3(>8   I. 

202j  I. 

$2  15!  D. 

3  35  D. 


$626,268.  $739,915  $740,036  I. 
592,805     641,548     830,704   I. 


l,r>83 
l,3:i0 
2, 913 
$28  40 
28  40 


$815,229 


$815,229. 
287,000. 


S121  D.  $473,212 
189,156  D.      39,UG2 


a  Estimated. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  saperinteDdent  of  pnblic  instrnction,  elected  for  4  jeaxs,  is  president  of  the 
State  board  of  education  ;  county  superinteudeuts  of  education  are  appointed  by  the 
State  board,  after  examination  by  the  county  board.  For  each  school  3  trustees  must 
be  elected  annually,  except  in  towns  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants,  where  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  county  superintendent  have  control. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  school  fund,  of  the  sale 
of  lands  forfeited  to  the  State,  of  liquor  licenses  and  fines,  with  those  from  poll 
taxes,  not  to  exceed  $2  a  head,  and  district  taxes,  not  to  exceed  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 
White  and  colored  youth  must  have  equal  advantages,  but  must  be  taught  in  different 
schools.  Teachers  must  hold  certificates  from  the  county  superintendents  and  be  paid 
according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates  and  number  of  children  attending,  though 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum.  Text  books,  agreed  upon  by  the  teachers  and  board  of 
supervisors  of  each  county,  cannot  be  changed  within  5  years.  The  school  fund  must 
be  apportioned  to  each  county  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21) 
therein,  provided  schools  have  been  taught  in  these  counties  for  the  legal  time  (4 
months). 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  of  1880,  so  far  as  we  have  them,  indicate  a  general  improvement  over 
those  of  1879,  showing  an  increase  of  64,319  in  youth  of  scnool  age,  of  18,951  in  en- 
rolment, of  4,329  in  average  monthly  enrolment,  and  of  17,788  in  daily  attendance. 
The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  decreased  166 ;  that  of 
females  increased  368 ;  making  a  total  increase  of  202  teachers.  Monthly  wages  paid 
to  men  were  $2.15  more  than  in  1879:  to  women,  $3.35  more:  both  sexes  received 
$30.50  in  1880. 

r£sUM£  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

So  far  as  received,  the  statistics  of  the  last  ten  years  show  a  large  general  improve- 
ment: an  increase  of  121,927  in  youth  of  school  ago  and  of  125,018  in  yearly  enrol- 
ment, with  2,913  more  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  who  received,  however, 
nominally,  $28.40  a  month  less  than  in  1871.  Up  to  1879  the  female  teacher  had  been 
paid  the  same  as  the  male.  Then  came  an  increase  to  men  of  $1.35  and  to  women  of 
15  cents.  The  disparity  in  the  wages  in  1871  and  1880  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  formerly  payments  were  made  in  warrants,  which  were  very  much  below  par, 
but  which  are  now  at  par ;  so  that,  although  their  pay  is  nominally  less  than  it 
wTw,  they  i-eally  receive  more.  The  decrease  m  the  public  school  income  of  1880  from 
that  of  1870  is  $473, 212.  The  falling  off  began  in  1876,  the  income  of  that  year  being 
$441,422,  against  $1,213,248  for  1870  an d/$ 1, 110,249  for  1875,  the  year  preceding  the 
change.  1  Since  1876  the  increase  has  been  gradual,  making  that  of  1880  over  that  of 
1876  $298, 614. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

Durinjf  the  last  ten  years  there  was  paid  fi-ora  the  Peabody  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pubhc  schools  of  this  State  the  sum  of  $54,490.  This^  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
benefaction,  was  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  graded  school  instruction,  but  in  the  later 
years,  and  especially  in  the  last  year,  was  largely  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Under  the  law  of  1878,  a  town  of  1.000  or  more  inhabitants  constitutes  a  school  dis- 
trict, if  the  mayor  and  aldermen  so  clioose;  and  they,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  superintendent,  constitute  a  board  of  appointment,  to  select  from  the  patrous 
of  each  school  3  persons  as  a  board  of  trustees  for  such  school,  who  hold  office  for  one 
year  and  look  after  all  school  interests.  In  such  cases,  the  county  superintendent 
retains  his  supervisory  powers.  Vicksburg  (which,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is 
the  only  city  the  population  of  which  exceeds  7,500)  has  2  trustees  of  schools  for 
eaeh  ward,  who  hold  office  2  years. 

STATISTICS. 

Statistics  from  Vicksburg  have  not  been  attainable  at  the  date  of  going  to  press.  In 
1879  there  were  2  school  buildings,  with  21  rooms,  valued  at  $8,650. 

*  During  the  year  1876  there  were  three  different  ooperintexidents,  wbicfa,  with  other  depretsing 
CMuet,  produced  this  change  in  the  income  of  that  year. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  MtMisaippi  Siate  Normal  Sckooly  Holly  Springs,  designed  for  those  only  who  in- 
tend to  teach,  reports  3  resident  instructors,  220  students,  a  4  years'  course,  standard 
of  school  rising  and  attendaiice  increasing,  attendance  being  113  above  that  reported 
in  1879.  Diplomas  were  given  to  11,  and  nearly  400  of  it  -» pupils  are  or  have  been  teach- 
ing. No  charge  is  made  to  students,  except  those  from  otner  States,  to  whom  it  is  |2  a 
month. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Tougaloo  Univeraitif  aiid  State  Normal  School^  Tougaloo,  reports  4  resident  instructors, 
197  pupils,  a  5  years'  course,  marked  improvement  in  eveiy  direction,  and  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  101  over  that  of  1879,  largely  in  the  higher  grades.^ — (Catalogue  and 
return. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Whitworth  College  and  Normal  School  for  Young  Ladiee,  Brookhaven,  had  a  3  years' 
normal  course,  but  gives  no  enumeration  of  normal  stndent-s  in  1880. 

The  normal  department  of  Natchez  Seminary,  Natchez,  had  14  students  in  1879-'80. 
The  course  of  general  instruction  is  open  to  all.  Those  who  have  the  ministry  in 
view  or  wish  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  special  training. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  says  that,  although 
the  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  these  means  of  improving  teachers,  he  has, 
through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  held  meetings  annually  at  such  points  as  would 
be  likely  to  gather  the  most  teachers,  and  that  several  of  the  county  superintendents 
have  done  the  same  for  their  respective  counties.  In  each  case,  such  help  from  ex- 
perienced educators  as  could  be  obtained  has  been  secured  and  has  been  used  to  give 
interest  and  life  and  profit  to  the  meetings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  State 
will  lend  its  aid  to  these  efforts  to  secure  a  better  teaching  force. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

So  far  as  known,  no  educational  serial  has  been  published  in  this  State  since  1876. 
In  February,  1871,  a  useful  monthly,  called  the  Mississippi  Educational  Journal  was 
established  by  Capt.  H.  T.  Fisher,  at  Jackson.  In  October  of  that  year  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  then  State  superintendent,  and  was  continued  by 
him  to  the  conclusion  of  volume  1  in  February,  1872 ;  whether  beyond  that  does  not 
appear  from  any  information  in  possession  of  this  Bureau.  It  was  succeeded  in  the 
early  part  of  1874  by  the  Mississippi  Teacher,  also  a  monthly,  under  the  editorship  of 
State  Superintendent  T.  W.  Cardozo,  which  reached  the  close  of  its  second  volume  in 
February,  1876,  when  it  ceased  with  Mr.  Cardozo's  superin tendency.  Both  papers, 
durins  their  brief  life,  did  excellent  service,  and  their  loss  proves  a  serious  blow  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  ^ 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Since  1878,  the  law  has  recognized  private  academies  and  colleges  having  suitable 
school  buildings,  libraries  of  not  less  than  200  volumes  of  good  literature,  and  a  fac- 
ulty of  good  standing  as  substantially  public  high  schools,  qualified  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  university,  and  for  such  students  makes  an  allowance  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  their  instnictiou  in  the  public  schools.  Academies  and  colleges  are 
to  make  a  ftill  monthly  report  of  such  student*  to  the  county  superintendent,  and, 
upon  this  rexwrfr,  they  receive  for  the  month  reported  |2  for  each  student.  All  ex- 
penses beyond  this  must  be  met  by  parents  or  guardians.  Such  schools  and  colleges 
must  have  a  course  and  text  books  preparatory  to  those  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, so  that  students  may  pass  from  these  schools  into  any  class  in  the  university 
without  loss  of  time  or  text  books.  While  there  are  probably  public  high  schools  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  they  are  not  separately  reported. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ap- 
pendix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

>  The  State  raperintendont  in  his  report  to  the  governor  says:  "Thl^Mtitution,  under  the  care  of 
the  American  MissionaTy  Association,  is  doing  a  most  excellent  work  in  tbn  education  of  the  co!ored 
jontb  of  the  State.  The  management  Is  admirable,  its  teachers  superior,  and  «*vtrvthiiig  connect^ 
with  it  in  excellent  condition,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  from  personal  observation/' 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford  (non-sectarian),  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, namely,  a  department  of  preparatory  education,  one  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  and  one  of  professional  education.  These  remain  as  heretofore  reported,  the 
second  department  including  5  courses  of  study,  3  of  them  undergraduate  and  2  grad- 
uate courses.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  had  212  pupils  in  1879-'80 ;  the  preparatory, 
202.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  is  given  to  students  who  shall  have 
obtained  department  diplomas  or  certificates  of  proficiency  in  any  7  of  the  existing 
departments.    Women  are  not  admitted  to  the  university. 

Mississippi  College^  Clinton  (Baptist),  chartered  in  1831,  rei>ort8  a  preparatory  de- 

fartment  of  6  years,  consisting  of  a  2  years'  primary  course  and  a  4  years'  grammar, 
ts  collegiate  organization  consists  of  8  schools,  graduation  in  which  depends  on  at- 
tainment, not  on  time — an  arrangement  not  uncommon  in  the  South.    In  April,  1881, 
it  had  160  students  in  its  preparatory  department,  73  in  its  collegiate,  and  2  graduate 
students,  all  men. 
Shaw  University y  Holly  Springs  ^Methodist  Episcopal),  chartered  and  organized  in 

1870,  admitting  both  sexes,  ana  Aloom  University y  Rodney  (non-sectarian),  organized 
in  1871,  admitting  only  men,  report  preparatory  courses  of  from  1  to  3  years,  classi- 
cal and  scientific,  each  4  years ;  Shaw,  a  normal  and  a  law  of  3  years  each,  and  a 
theological  course  of  indefinite  time. 

Jefferson  CoUege,  Washin^n,  having  reached  only  academio  rank,  has  for  several 
years  been  reported  under  its  proper  class. 

6UPSRIOB  IKSTRUCnON  OF  YOUNQ  WOMEN. 

Shaw  University  gives  the  same  advantages  to  women  as  to  men.  Besides  this, 
there  were  reported  several  schools  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women 
in  1879.  For  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  in  1880,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appen- 
diXf  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  courses  or  equivalent  schools  are  reported  in  the  four  institutions  before 
mentioned. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  Starkville,  was  transferred  from 
the  State  University  under  a  new  charter  of  February  28,  1878.  October  6,  1880,  the 
college  opened  with  over  200  student*  in  a  4  years'  course  of  study. —  (Circular,  October 
27,  1880.) 

Alcorn  University,  Rodney,  reports  a  4  years*  agricultural  course,  with  a  preparatory 
one  of  2  years.  The  engineering  course  noted  in  1873-'74  does  not  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1880-'81.— (Catalogue  and  return,  1880-*81.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given,  to  some  extent}  in  the  Shaw  University,  Holly 
Springs  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  in  the  Natchez  Seminary,  Natchez  (Baptist) ;  and  in  the 
Bishop  Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School,  Dry  Grove  (Protestant  Episcopal). 
In  the  first,  25  students  are  reported  as  looking  to  the  ministry;  in  the  second,  31 ;  in 
the  third,  4,  and  1  graduate.  In  none  is  there  a  distinct  theological  course,  but  in- 
struction is  given  intended  to  prepare  for  ministerial  work  or  for  regular  seminary 
courses. —  (Catalogue  and  return,  1879-*80.) 

A  school  of  law  connected  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  reported  20  students 
in  1880.  In  1872,  the  2  years'  attendance  heretofore  required  was  reduced  to  1  year. 
A  legal  course  of  3  years  is  given  by  the  Shaw  University,  and  6  students  are  reported 
for  1880. 

No  medical  school  is  reported  in  the  State.  In  1877-'78,  however,  2  students  received 
medical  instruction  in  Shaw  University;  but  no  later  information  respecting  it  has 
been  received. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  th^Bducation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb»  Jackson,  reestablished  in 

1871,  reports  a  prosperous  condition,  with  56  pupils.  Since  its  foundation,  123  have 
received  instruction.    The  usual  English  branches  are  taught,  with  carpentry,  vege- 
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table  and  ornamental  gardening,  and  farming.     No  special  instraotion  is  given  in 
articiilation. —  (Betnm,  1880.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIXD. 

The  Biiflsissippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jackson,  founded  in  1852, 
reports  32  pupils,  12  blind  workers  employed,  and  a  prosperous  condition.  The  usual 
English  branches  are  taught :  also,  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  seating,  and 
upholstering.—  (Return,  I860.) 

CHEEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  ▲.  Smith,  8taU  tuperintcndtnt  qfpuXMo  #du«ation,  Jadfcfon. 

[Term,  Jamuuy  7, 1878,  to  Jannaiy  8, 1882.] 

The  other  saperintendents  since  1870  have  been  Hon.  H.  B.  Peaa^,  Janoary,  1870,  to  Jannary,  1874 ; 
Hon.  T.  W.  Caraoxo,  from  Janoary,  1874,  to  March  22, 1870,  when  he  w««  removed;  Hon.  T.  S.  Gath- 
right,  April  i  to  Auffast  4, 1876,  when  he  resigned ;  Hon.  Jo«eph  BardweU,  for  the  remainder  of  the  un- 
expired term  of  Hr.  Caxdoso  to  January,  1878. 
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SUMlfABT  OP  BDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-^1. 

1871-TO. 

1872-73. 

1873-74.a 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  Ain>  ATTBNDANCB. 

White  vonth  of  sohool  age 

Colored  yoath  of  school  a^e. .. 

Total  youth  of  school  age  6 

White  youth  in  public  schools. 
Colored  youth  in  public  schools 
Whole  number  attendiug  school 
Average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  PROP- 
ERTY. 

Schools  for  white  youth ... 

Schools  for  colored  vouth  .  .••• 

597,270 
37,173 
634,443 
325,712 
4,358 
330,070 
187,024 

6,730 

212 

6,942 

6,387 

90 

636,524 

36,969 

673,493 

667,574 

38,243 

705,817 

669,907 

38,447 

708,354 

678,270 

41,916! 

720,186 

379, 948 

14, 832; 

389,956 
208,880 

6,994 

227 

7,221 

6,606 

100 

371,440 
210,692 

7,547 
282 

7,829 
7,224 

394,780' 

192,904 

7,061 

326 

7,387 

7,610 

99 
$6,771,163 

5,904 
3,747 

9,651 

$38  00 

29  50 

$3,013,595 

TfttAl  nnmhAr  nf  schnolfi 

Buildings  used  for  sohool  pur- 
poses. 
Average  time  of  sohool  in  days. 
Estimated    value   of    sohool 

$6,774,506 

6,281 
3,395 

9,676 

$39  87 

30  36 

$2,117,662 
1,638,353 

$3,222,891 

property. 

Men  teaching  in  publio  schools. 
Women    teaching   in   publio 

schools. 
Total  number  of  teachers ...... 

5,755 
3,061 

8,816 

$41  00 

30  00 

$1,687,573 
1,749,049 

$4,689,423 

5,756 
3,106 

8,862 

$42  50 

3150 

$1,854,180 
1,904,997 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Averagemonthlypayof  women. 

INCOME  AND  BXPJBNDITURB. 

Total  receipts  for  publio  schools 
Total  expenditures  for  publio 
schools. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS.  <i 

Estimated  amount  of  perma- 
nent school  funds. 

$2,189,861 

$7,248,535 

a  Statistics  not  reported,  owing  to  ntdical  changes  in  the  system  brought  about  by  the  school  laws 
of  March,  1874. 

b  School  age,  5-21  until  187&-76{  thereafter,  6-20. 
0  Estimated. 
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TICS  OP  MISSOURI— 1870->71  TO  ISTO-'SO. 


1875-7C. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


1879-^80. 


-  o 


725,728 


c394,848 
cldl,4^ 


7,25^ 

338 

7,595 


60 


6,904 
3,747 

9,651 
130  00 


$1,773,465 
2,374,961 


17,300,804 


520,867 
32,411 

553,278 

349,685 
14,504 

364,189 


650,368 
37,880 

688,248 

428,975 
19,208 

448,183 


7,371 

369 

7,740 

7,914 


6,760 
1,700 

9,460 


7,849 

434 

8,283 

8,266 

99 
$8,321,399 


6,239 
5,060 

11,299 

|36  36 

28  09 


$3,424,408 
2, 406^133 


$7,278,503 


663,135 
39,018 

702, 153 

428,992 
20,790 

449,782 
©207,422 


7,645 

450 

8,095 

8,010 

100 
$9,000,000 


11,268 

$35  00 

30  00 


$3,188,489 
3,069,454 


$7,542,226 


681,995 
41,489 

723,484' 

454,218! 
22, 158 

476,376 
c219, 132 


8,149  I. 

492'  I. 

8,641'  I. 

8,547  I. 


18,860 
2,471 
21,331 
25,226 
1,368 
26,594 
11,710 


504 

42 

54(^ 

537 


84,725 
4,316 

89,041 
128,506 

17,800 
146,306 

32,108 


1,419 

280 

1,699 

2,160 


$7,353,401  D.$l,646,599 


6,068 
4,379 

10,447 


D. 


821 


313 
1,318 

1,631 


$4,020,860  I. 
3,152,178  I. 


$8,950,806 


$62,671 
82,724 


I.  $2, 333, 287 
I.  1,403,129 


I.  $1,408, 580  I.  $4, 261, 383 


d  Th«  unonnto  giTen  in  the  table  are  snch  as  were  reported  to  this  Bareaa  for  the  years  indicated. 
A  table  in  the  State  report  for  1880  gives  somewhat  different  figures  from  1874  on,  the  preceding  vears 
not  belnK  tabulated:  in  1874.  $5,703,425;  in  1875,  f7,414,270;  in  1876,  f7.352,337;  in  1877,  $7,215,4X4;  in 
1878,  $7,778,850;  in  1870,  $7,502,707. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEKS. 

In  1870  the  Bohool  system  was  administered  by  a  State  superintendent  of  pnbllo 
schools;  elected  for  4  years,  and  a  State  board  of  education^  with  the  same  term :  by 
county  superintendents,  elected  for  2  years :  by  township,  city,  and  village  boaros  of 
education  ;  and  by  3  school  directors  in  eacn  subdistrict,  serving  for  1  year  terms.  Iq 
1875  county  superintendency  was  abolished,  but  the  incumbents  of  the  office  were  to 
report  as  county  commissioners ;  township  boards  were  done  awa^  with ;  and  each 
school  district  was  made  a  body  corporate,  the  district  clerk,  reporting  to  the  county 
officers ;  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  local  directors  was  changed  Irom  one  year  to  three 
years.  In  1879-^80  the  officers  were  a  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  a 
State  board  of  education,  with  4  years'  terms ;  county  commissioners,  elected  for  2  years  | 
boards  of  school  directors,  3  for  each  country  district ;  and  boards  of  education  for  cities 
and  villages,  6  in  number,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  3  years^  with  change  of 
one-third  each  year. —  (Laws.) 

OTHER  FBATURE8  OF  THE  ST8TBM. 

By  the  constitution  of  1865  all  children  of  school  age  (&-21)  were  entitled  to  free 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  althongh  separate  schools  for  children  of  African 
descent  were  allowed,  it  was  required  that  "funds  provided  for  the  support  of  public 
schools"  should  be  "appropriated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  without 
regard  to  color.  "* 

A  public  school  fund  was  formed,  the  annual  income  of  which,  with  so  much  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  should  be  necessary  (the  limit  is  25  per  cent,  since 
1875  )j  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  schools. 
If  this  fund  was  insufficient  to  maintain  schools  at  least  3  months,  and  possibly  4 
(4  to  6  months  being  the  limit  fh)m  1870  to  1875,)  local  taxes  were  authorized. 
These  taxes  since  1875  were  not  to  exceed  40  cents  on  the  |>100  valuation,  except  that 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  taxpayers  65  cents  are  allowed  in  certain  districts  and  $1 
in  districts  composed  of  cities  and  towns.  Taxes  (not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  in  1870 
and  1  per  cent,  m  1879)  were  to  be  allowed  also  for  building  purposes  in  the  differ- 
ent districts.  The  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  is  made  to  the  different  counties 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  school  population  therein.  The  school  age  was  5-21 
until  1875-76.  Then  the  new  constitution  made  it  6-20,  but,  under  the  laws  of  1879, 
the  apportionment  continues  to  be  based  on  the  annual  returns  of  youth  between  5  and  21 
years.  By  the  constitution  of  1875,  school  moneys  are  forfeited  if  the  schools  are  not 
taught  three  months,  but  the  State  superintendent  says  that  the  law  now  requires  the 
public  schools  to  be  maintained  for  at  least  4  months  every  year,  although  there  is  no 
forfeiture  of  money  if  they  are  taught  only  3  months.  The  school  month  is  considered 
to  be  4  weeks,  5  days  each  week,  6  hours  each  day.  Teachers  are  required  to  hold 
certificates  from  the  proper  authorities  as  to  their  qualifications  and  to  report  all 
required  statistics  every  month  or  forfeit  their  pay.  County  uniformity  of  text  hooka 
has  been  secured  for  the  schools  since  1875  by  the  selection  of  a  list  of  such  books  every 
five  years  at  a  c<mvention  of  the  several  school  boards  within  the  county. —  (Constitu- 
tions and  laws.) 

GENERAL  COia>inON. 

Superintendent  Shannon  reports  the  schools  much  improved,  public  sentiment  in 
their  favor  very  healthy,  and  the  educational  outlook  good.  He  says  that  this  im- 
provement  has  been  continuous  for  several  years,  and  that  it  may  be  maintained  and 
increased  by  a  few  changes  in  the  school  law.  The  county  commissioners  report  their 
counties  supplied  with  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  formerly,  and  that  greater  in- 
terest in  the  schools  is  manifested  by  the  patrons  and  communities  at  large.  In  cities 
and  towns  an  advance  from  a  4  or  5  months'  school  term  to  one  of  8  or  9  months 
is  reported.  In  place  of  old  school-houses  and  rented  rooms,  substantial  buildings 
are  going  up.  The  number  of  institutes  has  been  materially  increased  within  two 
yeai-s,  and  the  papers  and  speeches  of  different  persons  at  the  State  teachers'  associa- 
tions indicate  marked  interest  in  school  affurs  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 
Notwithstanding  the  advance  noted  above,  the  superintendent  states  that  Missouri 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  so  utilize  her  means  and  opportunities  as  to  reap  the  largest 
possible  advantages  therefh>m.  There  is  still  great  conflict  on  many  points  between 
the  laws  and  the  constitution.  This  and  the  l^k  of  properly  qualified  county  officers, 
superadded  to  neglect  to  report  of  such  as  there  are,  cause  a  somewhat  chaotic  state  of 
thmgs.  The  law  requires  county  officers  to  furnish  their  reports  for  the  school  year 
in  April,  while  normal  schools  report  to  June,  and  institute  work  is  reported  to  De- 
cember. All  this  tends  to  prevent  a  true  knowledge  of  the  real  progress  in  school  mat- 
ters throughout  the  State,  while  it  naturally  creates  great  distrust  of  school  statistics. 
The  superintendent  adds  that,  with  a  certam  school  year  agreed  upon  for  all  divisions 

1  Since  1870  septtrate  sohoola  for  colored  yoath  h»ve  been  required  whenever  more  than  15  children  of 
school  age  are  found  in  city,  vlllago,  or  diBtiict,  and  contignoiis  districta  may  onite  for  aaoh  advantages. 
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of  ednoational  affairs  and  with  the  proper  supervisory  control  in  each  connty,  the 
educational  condition  of  each  county,  and  consequently  of  the  State,  will  be  easily 
ascertainable.— (State  report.) 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  school  system  of  Missouri  dates  from  1824,  with  a  revision  of  the  statutes  in 
1835;  but  after  the  war,  the  slaves  having  been  emancipated  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  a  new  constitution  was  formed.  This  constitution  of  1865  and  the  statutes  of 
16C6  paved  the  way  for  ^ood  schools  for  both  white  and  colored,  with  a  preference 
given  to  colored  teachers  m  the  schools  for  that  race.  Incorporated  cities,  towns,  and 
Tiliages  were  a)so  allowed  to  organize  for  school  purposes,  with  special  privileges, 
under  boards  of  education  of  6  directors.  The  usual  powers  of  city  boards  were  given 
(hese,  especially  that  of  organizing  and  maintaining,  besides  primary  schools  for  rudi- 
mental  studies,  schools  of  higher  ^^:ude^  as  they  might  be  called  for;  all  schools  to  be 
children  of  residents  or --.. 


free  to  the  children  of  residents  orthe  district.'  Provision  was  made  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  support  of  the  university,  and  for  the  reorganization,  support,  and  maintenance 
of  schools  for  all  children  of  school  age.  From  a  school  population  in  1867  of  476,192 
and  an  enrolment  of  169,270  imder  charge  of  6,262  teachers  in  4,b40  schools,  the  num- 
bers became,  in  1870,  children  of  school  age,  609,259 ;  enrolled,  280,472;  teachers,  7,881 ; 
schools,  7,547.  In  1667  there  were  4,135  school-houses,  valued  at  $1,480,720;  in  1870, 
6,954  buildings,  valued  at  $3,441,411.  A  normal  school  law  was  enacted  in  1870,  by 
which  the  establishment  of  2  State  normal  schools  north  and  south  of  the  Missouri 
Bivor  was  aided ;  the  Lincoln  Institute  was  also  constituted  a  State  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  colored  teachers.  In  1871  and  1872  the  reports  of  county  super- 
intendents indicated  that  the  common  schools  had  almost  universally  increased  in 
streufi^h,  and  had  grown  in  favor  with  the  people.  The  reports  from  the  colored 
aohools  showed  that  where  they  had  been  efiQoiently  conducted  the  children  displayed 
a  conunendable  eagerness  and  ability  to  learn.  From  212  schools  for  this  race  in  1871. 
the  number  increased  to  282  in  1873.  A  rapid  spread  of  traded  schools  was  referred 
to  in  1873.  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  m  public  instruction.  The 
subject  of  compulsory  attendance  agitated  the  people  in  this  year,  but  as  308,215  of 
the  school  population  were  unprovided  for  it  was  thought  advisable  to  buHd  school- 
houses  before  coinnelling  children  to  seek  schooling  when  there  were  no  accommoda- 
tions for  them.  Very  little  can  be  said  of  the  schools  in  1874,  as  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution  and  the  creating  of  new  laws  interfered  with  the  reports.  These  laws 
made  features  mandatory  which  were  formerly  permissive.  Better  schools  grew  out  of 
this ;  yet,  although  much  was  accomplished  in  the  years  following,  the  school  laws 
have  seemed  to  l^  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  ana  the  means  of  executing  these 
laws  quite  inadequate. — (State  reports  for  the  years  indicated.) 

KINDERQlRTBN. 

In  1879-'80  there  were  226  Kindergarten  teachers  in  St.  Louis,  7,828  pupils  on  the 
polls,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3,760.  Since  April,  1880,  children  have 
been  admitted  to  these  schools  at  the  age  of  five.  A  Kindergarten  was  begun  in  1880 
in  connection  with  the  Elizabeth  AuU  Female  Seminary,  at  I^xington.  For  statistics 
of  all  reporting,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  general  law  for  cities,  towns,  and  villages  provides  for  the  election  of  6  directors 
of  public  schools,  who  choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  thus  organized  form  a  corporate  board  of  education.  Certain  cities,  how- 
ever, are  under  special  laws,  and  in  these  the  number  of  the  board  varies;  in  St.  Louis 
it  is  composed  of  1  member  from  each  ward  and  in  St.  Joseph  of  2  from  each  ward.  A 
city  superintendent  of  schools  is  chosen  by  the  board,  whioli  officer  at  St.  Louis  selects 
2  assistants. — (School  laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Qltles  and  towns. 


^^F±??/  Chfldron  of 
JgJJ^  *^  schooUge. 


Enrolment 
in  pablio 
sobools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Knmber  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Hannibal ... 
EJuMaaCity 

Sedalia 

St.  Josrph.. 
St.  Louis.... 


il,(r74 

55.787 

0,561 

ft3,461 

850.522 


3,540 
15,275 
2,877 
8,008 
106,872 


2,018 
6.508 
1,848 
8,820 
51,241 


1,820 
8,780 
1,210 
2,570 
84,310 


20 
78 
28 
58 
058 


$16,583 
101,064 
16,255 
48,522 
848,153 


a  For  the  sake  of  nniformity  theee  statistica  are  taken  as  fiu'  as  possible  fttnn  the  State  report.    The 
expenditarea  are,  however,  from  city  reports  and  rotuma,  except  in  the  case  of  Sedalia. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Mannihal  reports  its  graded  schools,  29  in  number,  housed  in  11  buildings  (2  of  them 
rented)  valued  at  $38,700.  An  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  enroliuent,  attend- 
ance, length  of  school  term,  and  number  of  teachers  is  reported.  In  the  6  colored 
schools  there  were  420  pupils. —  (Stat«  report.) 

Kansas  City  reports  9  schools  for  white  and  1  for  colored  pux^ils  in  11  buildings,  10 
of  them  belonging  to  the  district  and  valued  at  $160,000.  Of  tiie  7.3  school  rooms  8  were 
added  during  the  year  to  acconmiodate  the  1,284  additional  pupils  enrolled.  The  schools 
were  taught  200  days;  3.300  pupils  were  reported  as  not  tardy  and  155  neither 
absent  nor  tardy.  The  scuools  are  said  to  grow  in  favor  from  year  to  year ;  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  is  larger ;  the  changes  in  text  books  produced  beneficial  results; 
and  considerable  attention  was  given  during  the  year  by  a  number  of  teachers  to  the 
formatiou  of  a  correct  taste  by  reading  the  best  authors.  Evening  schools  were  at-' 
tempted,  but,  although  rapid  and  satSfactory  progress  was  reported  in  two  of  these 
schools,  the  experiment  was  not  on  the  whole  a  success. — (State  and  city  reports.) 

Sedalia  had  1,501  white  and  342  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  3  schools  for  the  former 
and  1  for  the  latter  race.  The  6  school  buildings,  2  of  them  rented,  held  1,265  sittings. 
The  value  of  school  property  was  $65,000.— (State  report.) 

St,  Joseph  reports  20  school-houses  occupied  by  high,  district,  and  colored  schools. 
Of  this  number  11  are  owned  by  the  board  and  these  are  valued  (with  furniture,  books, 
and  apparatus)  at  $131,260.  Two  special  teachers  were  reported  in  1879-'80,  the 
one  for  penmanship,  the  other  as  supervisor  of  primary  instniction.  The  school  term 
was  198  days.  In  the  private  and  parochial  schools  were  730  pupils.  Since  1870  the 
uniformity  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  has 
been  remarkable.  In  1670 it  was  92  per  cent. ;  in  1871,91  per  cent. ;  in  1872, 187.%  and 
1874,  90  per  cent. ;  in  1875,  89  i)er  cent. ;  in  1876  and  1877,  91  per  cent. ;  in  1878  and 
1879,  92  per  cent. ;  and  in  1880,  91  per  cent. — (City  report  and  return.) 

St,  Louis  reports  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance  over  the  previous  year 
and  an  average  vearly  increase  in  enrolment  since  1867  of  about  2,50  >;  61  white 
and  12  colored  schools  in  103  buildings  (10  of  which  are  rented),  valued  at  $2,844,209; 
the  average  saJary  of  teachers  a  year,  $661.93;  the  highest  salary  paid,  |2,6(X); 
the  lowest,  $125.  The  number  of  sittings  for  study  is  47,0^,  and  of  these  4,539  were 
in  29  evening  schools,  at  which  there  was  an  average  nightly  attendance  of  2,128, 
and  200  in  a  city  normal  school.  Since  April,  1880,  no  child  under  6  can  be  admitted 
to  the  primary  grades.  Music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  German  are  taught  by 
special  teachers.  School  was  taught  197  days.  A  gradual  decrease  in  tardiness  has 
been  noted  for  several  years,  the  nijjhest  standard  of  punctuality  being  reached  in 
1879-^80.  In  the  private  and  parochial  schools  an  enrolment  of  19,000  is  reported. — 
(State  and  city  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  State  has  shown  her  appreciation  of  the  connection  between  skilled  teachers 
and  good  schools  by  establishing  and  maintaining  5  professional  or  normal  schools, 
one  a  department  of  the  University  at  Columbia  (established  in  1849),  one  each  at 
Kirksville  (in  1867),  Warreusburg  (in  1871),  and  Cape  Girardeau  (in  1873),  and  the 
Lincoln  Institute,  at  Jefferson  City  (in  1866).  The  three  schools  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Kirksville,  and  Warreusburg  are  organized  and  managed  on  the  same  basis.  Their 
boards  of  regents  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  admission,  course  of  study,  examinations,  and 
graduation,  and  have  followed  it  harmoniously  and  successfully  for  several  years. 
The  graduates  are  much  sought  after,  and  when  once  employed  are  retained  by  the 
same  school  boards  as  long  as  possible.  On  completion  of  the  full  course  of  4  years 
in  these  3  schools — the  courses  include  both  element-ary  and  advanced  departments,  as 
fully  described  in  the  Rejwrt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879 — diplomas 
are  given  which  permit  the  holders,  at  the  option  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  teach 
in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State  without  further  examination. 

The  normal  school  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  reports  a  6  years'  course 
corresponding,  until  the  senior  year,  with  the  four  academic  courses;  in  the  last  year 
pedagogics  is  added.  A  summer  normal  has  been  also  held.  The  Lincoln  Institute, 
for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  organized  in  1866,  requires  8  years  to  finish  its 
full  course  in  both  preparatory  and  normal  departments.  This  school  was  a  private 
one  in  which  the  State  maintained  a  normal  departuient  until  the  general  assembly 
paid  off  its  debt  in  1879.  It  is  now  a  State  institution  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
(  State  report,  catalogues,  and  returns.) 

OTHER    NORMAL  TRAININO. 

The  St,  Loftis  City  Normal  School,  founded  in  1857,  is  a  special  school  established 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  lady  teachers  for  the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  it  is 
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eaid  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  city  teachers  are  graduates  therefrom.  The 
length  of  cofirse  was  2^  years  until  recently ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  one  year,  but  4  years 
of  successful  high  school  work  are  required  as  a  preparation  for  admission. 

The  Female  Orphan  School,  Camden  Point,  has  no  normal  departmenti  though  it  re- 
ported last  year  tnat  its  main  object  was  to  prepare  students  to  be  teachers. 

The  Newton  County  Normal  School  was  to  be  opened  at  Granby  on  March  15, 1880,  its 
object  beins  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  county. 

The  Northwest  Normal^  a  private  school  organized  in  1876  at  Oregon,  was  reported 
in  a  prosperous  condition  in  ISTQ-^SO. —  (State  report,  return,  and  circular.) 

Normal  courses  were  also  reported  in  1879-'b0  at  La  Grange  Collece,  La  Grance ; 
Drury  College,  Springfield ;  Stewartsville  College,  Stewartsville ;  and  Central  Wos- 
leyan  College,  Warrenton.— (Catalogues.) 

TBACHBRS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requiring  attendance  at  countv  institutes  was  abolished  in  1874,  and 
although  repeated  attempts  to  organize  and  maintain  these  meetings  have  since  been 
made,  they  still  continue  to  be  voluntary  associations,  except  in  Jasper  County.  In 
1880  there  were  91  institutes  held  in  52  counties,  some  counties  holding  both  township 
and  county  institutes.  The  length  of  these  meeting  varied  from  one  day  to  four 
weeks.  In  some  counties,  where  there  were  short  sessions  of  two  or  three  days,  normal 
institutes  are  to  be  held  in  1881. — (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUKNALS. 

The  State  superintendent  rejwrts  that  the  teachers  of  the  State,  as  a  class,  are  read- 
ing educational  news  and  literature  more  than  formerly.  He  gives,  as  a  list  of  educa- 
tional journals  published  in  Missouri,  the  American  «foumal  of  Education,  St.  Louis 
(th^  oldest  and  most  widely  circulated) ;  the  Missouri  Teacher,  edited  by  Professor 
Barnard,  of  the  First  District  Normal,  at  Kirksville;  the  Normal  Worker,  at  Cape 
Girardeau;  the  School  and  Scholar,  at  East  Lynnc,  Cass  County;  Our  School,  edited 
by  the  principal  of  the  Charleston  (Mississippi  County)  graded  school ;  and  The  Western, 
a  bimonthly,  "devoted  to  the  interests  oi  literature,  art,  and  education,"  edited  by 
H.  H.  Morgan,  of  the  St.  Louis  Central  High  School. — (State  report.)  This  last,  how- 
ever, has  usually  contained  little  educational  matter. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  laws  of  1877  authorized  the  establishment  in  city,  town,  or  village  of  an  adequate 
number  of  primary  schools,  and  also  a  suitable  number  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade ; 
this  to  be  done  by  the  boards  of  directors  as  soon  as  the  means  permitted.  This  law  is 
still  in  force,  but  the  number  of  such  schools  is  not  reported  in  1879-^80.  The  high 
school  departments  of  the  different  cities  are  rex>orted  as  follows:  Kansas  City,  a  4 
years'  general  course  and  a  4  years'  classical  course;  St.  Joseph,  1  high  school,  with  188 
pupils  enrolled.  St.  Louis  reports  1,390  sittings,  an  enrolment  of  960  high  school  pupils, 
and  an  average  dally  attendance  of  724.  In  1879-^80  for  the  first  time  2  classes  were 
graduated.  29  pupils  in  January,  61  in  June.  The  relation  of  the  branch  schools  to 
the  central  school  was  changed  for  the  session  of  1880-*81,  the  branches  being  reduced 
from  6  to  3  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  central  school. 
The  principals  of  the  branch  schools  rank  as  first  assistants  and  while  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  separate  schools  adopt  the  policy  of  the  central  school.  The  pro- 
motions in  the  branch  schools  are  as  in  tne  central  school :  a  satisfactory  examination, 
with  60  per  cent,  as  a  minimum  in  each  study. 

OTHER  SKCOXDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 

J>reparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  tbe  appendix 
bllowing;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UiaVBRSmES  and  OOLLEOBS  for  young  B£KN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Universitv  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  was  chartered  in  1839  and 
organized  in  1840.  Founded  under  the  constitution  of  1820,  the  work  went  on  at  con- 
siderable disadvantage — partly  from  the  lack  of  State  aid — until,  by  the  constitution 
of  1865  and  the  subsequent  laws  of  1866,  provision  was  made  for  such  a  State  univer- 
sity as  was  needed.  In  1867  aid  was  first  given  by  the  State.  Between  that  date  and 
1871,  the  land  grant  ftmd  for  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  united  to 
the  university  fund.    The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  was  connected  with  the 
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State  nniversity  by  act  of  February  24,  1870.  To  facilitate  reorganization  and  a  new 
arrangement  and  classification  of  stndies,  all  chairs  of  instmction  (except  that  of  presi- 
dent) were  declared  vacant  on  July  1, 1871.  From  this  reorganiaation  a  measurably 
complete  system  was  developed,  so  that  in  1873  the  university  consisted  of  the  college 
proper  (the  studies  of  which  were  adjusted  in  4  courses,  of  arts,  science,  letters,  and 
philosophy)  and  the  following  professional  schools:  the  normal  college  (opened  Sep- 
tember, 1868),  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  (opened  September,  1870), 
the  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  at  RoUa  (November,  1871),  the  college  of  law 
(October,  1872),  the  medical  college,  **regular"  (Febniary,  1873),  and  the  department 
of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  (May,  1873).  The  governing  power  of  the  uni- 
versity was  early  invested  in  a  boai^d  of  curators.  This  board,  which  in  the  first  part 
of  the  decade  consisted  of  from  22  to  24  members,  was  reduced  to  9  in  1875-'76.  Other 
minor  changes  were  noted  from  year  to  year,  until  1876-77,  when  10  academic  schools 
(including  5  in  science  and  5  in  languages)  and  7  professional  schools  were  reported. 
These  last  were  of  agriculture,  pedagogics,  law,  medicine,  mining  and  metaUurgy,  civil 
engineering,  and  art.  In  1879-'80.  a  school  of  military  science  and  tactics  was  ^ded  to 
the  other  schools  and  a  spacious  observatory  was  erected  on  the  college  campnsand  fur- 
nished with  a  fine  telescope.  The  number  of  students  in  1879-^80  was  greater  than  at 
any  other  period  since  the  organization  of  the  university.  The  increase  at  Columbia 
was  from  204  in  1870  to  484  in  1880,  with  71  additional  at  Rolla.^  The  number  of  gra^i- 
uates  of  the  professional  schools  increased  from  Sin  1870  to  52  in  1879:  of  the  academio 
schools,  from  8  in  1870  to  17  in  1879.— (Reports  of  curators  for  the  different  years. ) 

Of  the  15  other  colleges  in  this  State  rmoet  of  which  report  for  1879-*80)  all  were  hi 
existence  prior  to  1870,  except  Lincoln  College,  chartered  and  organized  in  1870,  and 
Drury  College,  chartered  and  organized  in  1873.  St.  Joseph  Coflege  Twhich  rei)ort8 
177  pupils  preparing  for  the  scientific  course  and  3  graduates  as  master  or  accounts)  was 
organized  in  1867,  but  not  chartered  until  1872,  while  Stewartsville  College  dates  its 
organization  from  18()3,  although  it  was  not  chartered  imtil  1879.  Many  of  the  Missouri 
colleges  and  universities  are  arranged  in  schools ;  nearly  all  have  classical  and  scientific 
courses ;  all  have  preparatory  courses,  which  often  descend  to  primary  branches ;  Chris- 
tian,St.  Louis,  and  Washington  Universities  and  St.Vincent's,  La  Grange,  Stewartsville, 
and  Central  Wesleyan  Colleges  have  commercial  courses.  Lewis  College  and  Pritchett 
School  Institute  were  consolidated  in  June,  1880,  but  separated,  to  continue  on  their 
former  basis,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  St.  Louis  Universitjr  reported,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  college  courses,  a  graduate  course  of  lectures  (m  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  anthropology,  and  history)  introduced  in  October,  1879.  Washington 
University  reported  4  years*  courses  in  arts  and  philosophy,  5  courses  of  4  years  each  in 
the  i)oly  technic  school,  and  a  3  years*  course  in  the  manual  training  school.'  The  school 
of  art  and  desi^  is  said  to  be  developing  itself  into  a  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
although  as  a  department  of  the  university.  In  the  special  classes  of  the  art  school 
were  120  pupils  in  addition  to  those  from  the  academy  and  polytechnic  school. — (Cata- 
logues and  returns. ) 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  these  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Ten  of  the  colleges  and  universities  enumerated  above  give  equal  privileges  to  both 
sexes.  For  iuBtitutions  especially  designed  for  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 
For  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commia- 
sioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION.  ^ 

SCISNTIFIO. 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (connected  with  the  University  of 
Missouri),  Columbia,  reports  a  course  of  study  comprising  10  semesters.  The  first  2 
semesters  are  occupied  by  the  preparatory  course ;  tlie  next  4,  by  the  course  in  horti- 
culture; the  course  in  agriculture  includes*  that  of  horticulture  and  covers  2  more 
years.  Completion  of  the  course  in  horticulture  is  evidenced  by  a  certificate  from  the 
faculty;  that  of  agriculture  leads  to  B.  ao.,  while,  by  a  special  regulation,  any  stu- 
dent of  the  university  can  enter  any  of  the  classes  of  the  agricultural  college  for  the 
study  of  any  particular  subject  and  be  excused  when  that  subject  is  finished.  Such 
students  receive  testimonials  of  standing  from  the  dean  of  the  college. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  RoUa,  gives  instniction  preparatory 
to  the  regular  technical  course  and  has  3  years'  courses  in  civil  and  mining  engineering. 
A  course  of  3  years  also  leads  to  ph.  b.,  and  an  optional  course  includes  Tiook-keeping, 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  Oerman,  land  surveying,  &.c. 

>  Fortvone  stndents  of  the  normal  institnte  do  not  seem  to  be  indoded  in  this  nnmber. 
sSee  Industrial  Training,  under  Special  Instraotion. 
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The  Poljftechnio  School  of  WaBMnqUm  UniverHiyf  St.  LonSs,  reports  conrses  in  civil 
«nd  mecbanical  eugiBeering.  chemistry,  mining  and  metallurgy,  building  and  archi- 
teotnre,  and  in  science  and  literature.  These  courses  extend  through  4  years;  simi- 
lar during  the  first  two  years,  they  then  diverge  more  or  less.  All  the  shops  of  the 
Manual  'mining  School  are  open  to  students  of  the  noljrtechnio  classes,  aud  systematio 
instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  more  common  nand  and  machine  tools. —  (Cata- 
logues, ie7^'dO.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  Christian  University  (Christian),  St.  Vincent's  Col- 
lege (Roman  Catholic^,  Central  College  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  Lewis  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  La  Orange  College  (Baptist),  William  Jewell  College  (Bap- 
tist), Central  Wesleyan  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  a  course  of  biblical  stud- 
ies is  found  in  Pritchett  School  Institute.  The  regular  theological  schools  of  thd 
State  are  the  Jeremiah  Vaideman  School  of  Theology,  Liberty  (connected  with  Will- 
iam Jewell  College),  and  the  Concordia  College  Seminary,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran 
school  at  St.  Louis.  Both  of  these  have  3  years'  courses,  while  the  latter  requires  the 
students  to  show  their  qualifications  for  admission  as  students  for  the  ministry  prior 
to  entering. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  to  candidates  who  pass  the  proper  examinations  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  Missouri  University  and  in  tne  St.  Louis  Law  School.  Both  re- 
port conrses  of  2  years ;  in  the  former, of  31  weeks  a  year:  in  the  latter,  of  36  weeks. 
The  graduates  in  1880  of  this  department  of  the  State  University  were  12 ;  of  this 
department  of  Washington  University,  23. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Medical  instruction  is  fiven  in  the  following  5  ''reg^nlar''  schools:  the  medical  de- 
partment of  tJio  Missomi  University,  which  has  a  required  graded  course  with  2  terms 
of  9  months  each  and  requires  an  examination  in  English  prior  to  entering  the  junior 
class ;  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  requires  3  years  of 
Btadj  and  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  21  weeks  each  year ;  the  St.  Joseph  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  which  offers  a  3  years'  graded  course  and  requires  3  years  of 


lege,  which  also  requires  3  years  of  study  in  a  graded  course  and  attendance  on  2  lecture 
courses  of  0  months  each,  students  also  being  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  prior  to 
entering  the  middle  or  senior  class. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

The  American  Medical  CoUege  of  St.  Louis  (eclectic)  requires  3  years  of  study  and 
attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each,  or  the  reading  of  medicine  2 
years  and  attendance  on  4  courses  of  lectures,  with  intermediate  reading. 

The  St.  Louis  College  of  Homcsopathic  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons  be^an  its  first  an- 
nual course  of  lectures  September  28,  1880,  admitting  women  and  offering  an  optional 
3  years'  graded  course.     It  requires  3  years  of  study  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of 
lectures  of  5  months  each.    An  examination  prior  to  entering  the  scientific  (second) . 
class  is  announced. 

The  Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  offered  a  3  years'  graded  course  in  1878-79 
and  announced  that  this  would  be  required  of  all  stuaents  entering  after  that  session, 
but  seems  to  have  receded  from  this  position,  and  in  1879-'80  required  (after  passing  a 
preliminary  examination)  attendance  only  on  a  2  years'  lecture  course  of  5  months  each 
year. —  (Circulars  and  returns. ) 

Two  other  dental  colleges,  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College^  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Western  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  are  referred  to  m  the  Dental  Cosmos  as 
existinjeinl879-'80. 

The  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  requires  4  years'  service  with  an  aiK>thecary  and 
attendance  on  2  graded  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each. 

For  statistics  of  the  professional  schools,  see  Table  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  smnmarles  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUlifB. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Educatton  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Fulton  (founded  in 
1851),  reports  291  pupils  in  1879-'80,  of  whom  39  had  completed  the  8  years'  term  pre- 
scribed oy  law.  Articulation,  lip  reading,  the  common  English  branches,  printmg, 
cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  dressmaking  are  taught.  Since  the  foundation 
714  pupils  have  been  taught  here.  Four  years  ago  the  age  of  admission  was  from  7 
to  30,  with  ten  years  of  instruction  allowed ;  since  then  the  limit  is  9  to  21.  and  the 
coarse  8  years.  The  average  number  of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is,  however, 
iix. —  (Return  and  report). 
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The  SL  Louis  Day  School  for  Deaf -Mutes  (which  was  opened  December  2, 1876,  and  is 
onder  the  control  of  the  board  of  public  schools)  reports  59  pupils  received  since  the 
foundation  and  40  under  instruction  in  1879-'80. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis  (founded  in  1852),  reported  98  pupils 
in  1880,  who  were  taught  sewing,  fancy  work,  broom,  box,  and  brush  making,  cane 
seating,  mattress  makiog,  and  doubtless  the  common  branches,  though  no  report  is 
made  as  to  this.  The  number  of  instructors  and  other  employ^  was  20, 3  of  them  blind. 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery,  St.  Louis,  was  incorporated  and  organized  in  1875. 
In  1880  there  wore  3  instructors  and  16  pupils.  Since  1875  there  have  been  IdO  persons 
trained  here,  while  143  have  graduated. —  (Return.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRADOKO. 

The  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis  (ftilly  described  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879),  has  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  3  years,  and  the  school  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  between 
mental  and  manual  exercises. —  (University  catalogue.) 

Two  industrial  schools,  the  Blind  QirW  Industrial  Home  and  the  Qirhf  Industrial 
Home,  both  in  St.  Louis,  are  in  existence,  but  have  not  yet  reported  for  1879-'80. 

HOMES  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Information  has  been  received  up  to  date  from  7  such  institutions.  They  are  as 
follows :  the  Catholic  Protectorate  of  St.  Louis,  Glencoe,  reporting  36  inmates  j  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless,  St.  Joseph,  31 ;  St.  Joseph's  Convent  of  Mercv,  St.  Louis,  30 

firls  "in  industrial  school : ''  Episcopal  Orphans^ Home,  St.  Louis,  50  in  number:  St. 
oseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Louis,  280  boys ;  St.  Bridget's  Half  Orphan  Asylum, 
St.  Louis,  120  girls;  and  the  German  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  (or  association), 
also  at  St.  Louis,  reporting  126  inmates.  All  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
Sewing  and  housework  are  generally  taught,  and  in  the  Episcopal  Orphans' Home 
Kindergarten  instruction  is  given.  Drawing  is  taught  at  St.  Bridget's ;  drawing  and 
music  at  St.  Vincent's. — (Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools  states  that  5  distinct  associations  of  teachers 
of  the  white  schools  have  been  established.  These  are  the  State  association  proper 
and  four  auxiliaries  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  last  are  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  teachers  who  are  too  far  away  from  the  general  association.  The 
auxiliary  meetings  were  instituted  3  years  ago,  and  they  are  found  to  be  especially 
beneficial  to  teachers  of  the  dififerent  localities.  Inasmuch  as  they  know  more  of  the 
condition  and  educational  needs  of  their  districts,  the  teachers,  by  means  of  these 
meetings,  are  stimulated  to  a  healthful  rivalrv  in  institutes  and  associations.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  five  associations  above  named,  the  colored  teachers  have  established  one 
for  the  State,  which  meets  annually.  Many  white  teachers  and  educators  attend  these 
meetings  and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  These  associations  are  all  largely  at- 
tended by  instructors  from  the  leading  private  and  denominational  schools,  and  the 
former  estrangement  between  public  and  private  school  interests  seems  to  have  nearly 
disappeared. 

The  Missouri  State  Teacherf?  Association  met  at  Columbia  June  2^^-24.  1880,  with  Dr. 
Morrison,  president  of  Druxy  College,  in  the  chair,  and  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb  as  secre- 
tary. Tne  meeting  throughout  was  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  introduction  of 
the  most  practical  topics  lor  discussion.  The  results  showed  harmonious  and  broth- 
erly feeling  in  every  department  of  education,  from  the  district  school  to  the  univer- 
sity, from  the  academy  to  the  college.  Many  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State 
were  present,  as  also  many  well  known  citizens.  Among  the  addresses  of  the  occasion 
was  to  be  one  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  ix.  D., on  "The  press  as  an  educator."  Reports  are 
lacking  as  to  the  subjects  treated,  but  the  following  recommendations  to  the  legisla- 
ture were  made :  to  reestablish  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools ;  to  make 
the  minimum  school  term  6  months :  to  establish  a  system  of  county  normal  institutes, 
regulated  and  controlled  by  law ;  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  normal  schools 
and  the  State  university ;  and  to  see  that  the  course  of  study  be  so  a^usted  that  the 
student,  by  easy  examination,  may  pass  from  the  primary,  through  the  hi^h  school, 
to  the  normal,  the  college,  or  the  university. — (State  report,  1880;  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  May,  June,  July,  1880:  and  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.) 

The  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Assooiaiion  was  advertised  to  be  held  at  Kirks- 
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Tille  Deoeml)er  27-29,  1880.  The  programme  embraced  yariotis  educational  topics, 
incladinjK  ''What  prominence  should  be  eiven  the  natural  sciences  in  our  public 
schools f"  "Should  the  State  support  free  high  schools?"  ''Comparatiye  philology," 
**  Text  book  legislation,"  &o. — (New>£ngland  Journal  of  Education.) 

The  Inter  State  Teacher^  Association  was  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  on  June 
22-25, 1880.    No  fhrther  information  is  at  hand. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

The  Southeast  JlHssouri  Teachen^  Association  met  at  Cape  Girardeau,  December  28-30, 
1880.  The  programme  of  exercises  contained  lectures,  addresses,  and  speeches  for  the 
evening  sessions.  Among  the  topics  of  the  day  sessions  were  ''Our  educational  status 
differentiated,"  "Relative  value  of  male  and  female  teachers,"  "  The  ethics  of  compul- 
sion," "Utilitarianism  vs.  the  sesthetic,"  "Reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  teachers," 
"County  sui)ervision,"  "The  spelling  reform,"  &c. — (Our  SchooL) 

Information  as  to  the  other  associations  is  lacking. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  Bicbabd  D.  Sbaxxox,  Stats  supsrintendtnt  qfputUc  sekoots,  Jefftrson  City* 

[SMond  tenn,  Januaiy  18, 1870^  to  Jannaiy  8, 1888.] 

Preceding  lutwilntoiidenta  In  the  ten  jtsa  irere  Hon.  Tl  A*  P>rk«v  1807-1871 1  Hon.  Ira  DiroU,  1871; 
tad  Hon.  John Monteith,  187I.187& 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATTONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-25) 

Enrolled  in  public  schoob 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  whole 

number. 
Average  daily  attendance ....... 

41,063 

23,265 

49 

51,123 

28,786 
66 

6.3,108 

37,872 

60 

72,991 

47,718 

60 

46,^3 
863 

2,215 

749 

80,122 

65,423 

69 

Attending  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  school  districts 

1,169 
1,028 

767 
1,410 

737 

1,863 
603 

2,405 

Districts   having  6   months  or 

more  school. 
Districts  having  no  schools 

Oraded  schools..... 

21 

32 

38 

Districts  having  traded  schools. . 

Districts   furnishing  free    text 

books. 
Public  school-houses ... 

658 

787 
229 

1,138 
371 

1,516 

378 

246 

$1,553,929 

82 

30 

1,252 
1,483 
2,735 

90,430 
106,472 

$37  98 
32  12 

$834,595 

882,806 

$1,217,496 
18,914,308 

2,018 
502 

Houses  built  during  the  year.... 

Houses  having  no  blackboard... 

Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty. 

Average  duration  of  school  in 
days. 

2?umber  of  private  schools 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools.. 
Female  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  days  taught  by  males. . . 
Average  days  taught  by  females. . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  males.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  females. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whole  income  for  schools 

Whole  expenditures  for  schools.. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  available  fund 

$420,937 
72 
40 

610 

482 

992 

41,411 

36,024 

$38  50 

36  60 

$371,889 
365,520 

$817,164 
74 
45 

773 

739 

1,512 

55,996 

55,901 

$38  50 

33  48 

$537,680 
534,096 

$i,i67,i64 
83 
21 

1,046 

1,176 

2,222 

7.5,996 

82,796 

$.39  60 

33  80 

$798,660 
751,901 

$1,848,240 
96 

1,504 

1,587 

3,091 

111,393 

121,723 

$38  60 

33  10 

$928, 188 
928, 189 

$1,848,239 
15,000,000 

Estimated  -eventual  amount 

$18,914,308 
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TICS  OF  NEBRASKJl— 1870-'71  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

86,191 

59,966 

70 

92,161 

06,774 

61 

104,030 

62,785 

60 

123,411 

76,956 

62 

142,348 

92,549 

65 

60,156 

I.   18,937 
I.   15,593 
I.       3 

I.  101,285 
I.  69,284 
I.      16 

2,513 

2,496 

2,690 
1,168 

2,776 
1,242 

173 
62 
62 

137 

2,489 

191 

269 

$1,810,088 

107 

3,132 
1,394 

210 
70 
70 

246 

2,701 

195 

301 

$2,064,768 

109 

I.     356 
I.     152 

I.      37 

I.       8 
I.       8 
I.     109 

I.     212 
I.       4 
I.      32 

I.  $254,680 

I.       2 

I.    2,104 

56 

61 

60 
48 
72 

2,231 
19 

2,ia5 

77 

2,212 
17 

I.    2,143 

$1,069,694 
96 

$1,86^,386 
127 

$1,806,467 
92 

I.  $1,643, 831 
I.      37 

1,468 

1,893 

3,361 

109,577 

135,971 

$37  14 

32  84 

$865,274 
919,344 

$1,318,044 
15,000,000 

1,571 

2,153 

3,724 

121,403 

160,011 

$35  46 

31  80 

$633,211 
861,264 

$1,615,021 
18,229,687 

1,609 

2,121 

3,730 

109,347 

145,546 

$34  65 

25  75 

$665,068 
750,520 

$2, 120, 183 

1,607 

2,211 

3,818 

125,332 

173,669 

$3:^  25 

29  55 

$881,308 
948,729 

1,670 

2,430 

4,100 

140,822 

202.125 

$36  12 

31  92 

$1,121,794 
1,137,995 

i«  aoa  217 

I.      63 
I.     219 
I.     282 
I.   15,490 
I.   28,456 
I.    $2  87 
I.     2  37 

I.  $240,486 
I.   189,266 

I.  $997,593 

I.  1,160 
I.  1,948 
I.  3, 108 
I.  99,411 
I.  166, 101 
D.  $2  38 
D.    4  68 

I.  $749,905 
L  772,475 

18, 734, 849  20. 329.  f584  20,  TM.  81 0 

I.  425, 126 

1  '    ' 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  snperintendent  of  public  instraction,  elected  by  the  people  every  3  years;  a 
superintendent  of  public  schools  for  each  county,  elected  every  2  years :  a  board  of  3 
trustees  for  each  ordinary  district,  elected  for  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  each  year ;  a 
board  of  6  trustees,  with  change  of  one-third  annually,  for  any  district  having  more 
than  150  children  of  legal  school  age  (5-21) ;  a  board  of  6  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, to  hold  office  6  years,  with  annual  change  of  two }  a  normal  school  board  of  5. 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  5  years,  with  2  ex  officio  members ;  and  a  board  of  school 
lauds,  composed  of  the  chief  omcers  of  the  State,  are  the  educational  officers  in  the 
State.    The  district  trustees  and  regents  of  the  university  are  chosen  by  the  people. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  draw  public  monev,  schools  must  be  taught  3  months,  if  there  are  less  than 
75  pupils ;  6  months,  if  less  than  200 1  and  9  months,  if  more  than  200.  Schools  are 
sustained  (1)  from  a  local  tax^  which  in  cities  may  not  exceed  10  mills  on  tbe 
dollar  and  25  mills  in  other  distncts ;  (2)  from  a  State  tax,  not  to  exceed  1^  mills  on 
the  grand  assessment  of  the  State,  to  be  used  only  in  the  payment  of  teachers ;  (3) 
from  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund :  (4)  from  lease  or  sale  of  school  lands 
and  interest  on  unpaid  principal  of  school  lands  sold ;  and  (5)  from  certain  fines  and 
licenses.  The  State  tax  ana  income  from  the  school  fund  and  lands  are  divided 
equally  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age. 
The  county  superintendent  adds  to  the  amount  thus  apportioned  the  proceeds  of  fines 
imposed  and  licenses  taken  in  the  county,  and  divides  one-fourth  of  this  equally  among 
the  districts  and  three-fourths  pro  rata  according  to  the  children  of  school  age.  To 
receive  their  wages  teachers  must  hold  certificates  from  the  examining  officers  or  a 
graduate's  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School,  and  must  send  to  the  proper  officers 
monthly  reports.  Provision  is  made  for  graded  or  high  schools.  No  sectarian  instruc- 
tion  is  allowed  in  any  public  schooL 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  1879-'80,  as  compared  with  1878-79,  the  educational  statistics  indicate  an  en- 
couraging advance  at  almost  all  important  points,  youth  of  school  age  increasing 
18,937,  the  public  schools  absorbing  nearly  this  whole  increase,  and  the  private  and 
church  schools  probably  taking  most  of  the  remainder ;  while  in  356  more  school  districts. 
8  more  graded  schools,  and  212  new  school-houses,  ample  provision  for  the  increased 
demand  for  education  seems  to  have  been  made,  especially  as  the  $254,680  additional 
valuation  of  school  property  indicates  that  many  of  the  new  school  buildings  must 
have  been  large  and  commodious  ones.  Then,  too,  an  increase  of  school  term  bv  an 
average  of  2  days  and  the  employment  of  282  more  teachers  show  a  fair  growtn  of 
educational  advantages;  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average  pay  of  teachers  indi- 
cates, too,  the  probable  employment  of  a  large  number  of  higher  class  than  previ- 
ously. Visitation  of  schools  by  the  county  superintendents,  if  not  quite  as  frequent, 
seems  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  more  thorough,  as  232  more  days  were  devoted  to 
the  inspection  made.  And  as  the  valuation  of  all  property  is  much  enhanced,  a  fair 
basis  for  a  large  increase  of  school  revenue,  and  thus  of  the  extension  of  these  various 
increased  advantages,  seems  to  have  been  laid. 

REVIEW  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

Compared  with  1870-71,  the  increase  is  very  striking,  youth  entitled  to  free  school- 
ing being  over  100,000  more,  those  in  the  public  schools  falling  only  about  30,000  short 
of  this  whole  increase,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  enrolment  in  ine  10  years  advanc- 
ing[  an  average  of  1.6  per  cent,  each  year.  Then,  to  meet  the  increase  of  school  popu- 
lation, 2,104  more  school  districts,  with  2,143  more  school-houses,  were  organized,  the 
valuation  of  the  additional  accommodations  thus  provided  being  put  at  (1,643,831. 
And  with  3,108  more  teachers  in  this  vastly  widened  field,  it  is  encouraging  to  read 
that  the  qualifications  of  these  teachers  have  been  much  improved  through  the  influ- 
ence of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  OMAHA. 

OFFICERS. 

The  educational  officers  here  are  a  city  board  of  12  members,  2  from  each  ward,  one- 
half  changed  annually,  and  a  city  superintendent. 
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STATISTICS. 

In  1879-^80  there  were  10  school  buildings  and  55  school  rooms,  with  3,700  sittings, 
all  valaed  (with  sites,  fomitnre,  and  apparatus)  at  f  402,833.  The  schools  appear  to 
have  been  in  3  divisions — primary,  grammar,  and  high — having  3,517  pupils,  with  55 
female  and  2  male  teachers,  and  sessions  were  held  on  197  days,  at  a  cost  of  $80,304. 
The  enrolment  for  the  year  exceeded  by  3^  per  cent,  the  increase  of  school  youth  (which 
last  was  16  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  1878-'79)  and  the  increase  of  average  daily 
attendance  was  fairly  proportional  to  this.  The  percentage  of  attendance  on  average 
enrolment  reached  the  high  rate  of  93^;  that  of  scholarship  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion was  76.  Below  the  high  school  there  were  8  grades,  the  promotions  being  based  on 
mid-term  and  term  examinations.  Singing,  drawing,  and  instruction  in  morals  were 
daily  exercises  in  all  the  schools.  There  were  10  private  and  parochial  schools,  with 
2  male  teachers  and  8  females ;  number  of  pupils,  estimated  at  300. —  (Betum,  June, 
1880,  and  report  of  1879.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  organized  in  1867,  for  1880  reports  9  resident  instruc- 
tors, 276  students,  and  40  graduates,  33  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  The  school  had 
a  5  years'  course,  divided  into  elementary  and  higher  courses,  the  former  of  3  years  the 
latter  of  3  additional  years  in  the  higher  branches,  to  include  professional  instruction 
in  the  laws  of  mental  development  with  their  application  to  teaching,  and  also  school 
gradation,  supervision,  and  management. —  (Report  and  return,  1880.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TEACHING. 

The  Central  Normal  School,  Genoa,  organized  in  1878,  reports  4  resident  instructors 
(including  the  principal),  71  students,  and  a  5  years'  course  of  study  in  the  normal  de- 
partment ;  also  common  school  and  classical  courses  of  5  years  each.  Music,  drawing, 
and  Oerman  were  taught,  and  much  attention  was  given  to  the  moral  and  religious 
influence  of  the  school. —  (Catalogue. ) 

Lancaster  County  Normal  Inetitatef  Lincoln,  organized  in  1876.  reports  5  resident 
teachers,  including  the  principal,  and  gave  nomukl  instruction  almost  exclusively* — 
(Prospectus,  1881.J 

Santee  Normal  Training  School^  Santee  Agency,  first  opened  for  school  purposes  in 
1870,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Boani  oi  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  taking  something  of  a  normal  shape  in  1880,  reports  for  that  year  5  resident  teach- 
ers, inolu£ng  the  prmcipal,  and  87  students,  3  of  them  normal.  The  Indian  vemac- 
nlar  was  used  in  teaching.  Although  hardly  in  shape  as  a  normal  school,  it  was  work- 
ing up  to  it,  its  originiu  intent  bemg  the  cultivation  of  native  teachers,  preachers, 
business  men,  and  model  mothers  for  the  Dakota  Nation.  A  large  number  of  its  for- 
mer pupils  are  filling  important  places  as  pastors,  teachers,  government  clerks,  and 
Christian  mothers. — YRetum  and  catalogue,  1880.) 

8t,  PauVs  Boarding  SchooL  Yankton  Reserve,  organized  in  1873  (under  the  care  of  the 
Protestant  Episcop^  Church,  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  Bishop  of  Niobrara,  president), 
reports  4  resident  teachers.  For  8  years  this  school  has  been  doing  substantially  the 
same  work  as  above,  including  instruction  in  useful  industries  as  well  as  in  useful 
studies. —  (Spirit  of  Missions.) 

There  were  teachers'  courses  in  1880  in  Doane  College,  Crete,  and  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Osceola ;  that  in  the  former  of  4  years,  in  the  latter  of  2  years. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law  provides  that  two  kinds  of  teachers'  institutes  shall  be  held  in  the 
State,  viz,  normal  institutes,  to  be  organized  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  conntv 
institutes,  to  be  organized  by  county  superintendents.  The  State  superintendent  shall 
locate  the  former,  nx  the  length  of  term,  designate  what  counties  shall  be  included, 
and  provide  competent  teachers.  The  county  superintendents  belonging  to  such  dis- 
tricts are  required  to  attend,  at  least  for  one  week,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes 
on  the  best  methods  of  school  work,  the  sessions  lasting  from  2  to  6  weeks.  The  county 
institute — a^atheringof  teachers  for  conference  in  regard  to  school  management,  ways 
and  means  ot  instruction — usually  holds  a  session  of  from  2  to  5  days.  The  first  insti- 
tute held  in  the  State  was  in  1872,  and  for  several  years  only  two  or  three  a  year  were 
held.  But  during  the  two  years  of  1879  and  1880  there  were  35  held :  and  in  1880,  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  State,  19,  probably  including  State,  county,  and  private  ones* — 
(School  laws  and  State  report  for  I860.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNALS. 

The  Nebraska  Teacher,  begun  July  1,  1872,  and  issued  monthly,  at  Beatrice,  served 
as  the  State  educational  journal  until  the  close  of  1876,  when,  with  other  monthlies 
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of  the  Northwest,  it  was  sold  to  the  projector  of  the  Educational  Weekly,  which  began 
in  January,  1877. 

The  Literary  and  Educational  Notes,  begun  February  15,  1878,  and  published  at 
Kearney,  continued  through  1880  to  give  in  its  semimonthly  issues  educational  items 
for  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  for  1880  a  total  of  20  high  schools,  having  1,040 
pupils.    Teachers  of  this  high  grade  were  not  reported  separately. 

There  is  no  earlier  report  of  high  schools  in  the  State  than  the  one  for  1874.  Then 
there  were  6  schools,  with  424  pupils,  showing,  as  compared  with  1880,  an  increase  in 
4  years  of  14  schools  and  of  616  pupils. 

OTHER  SEOONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 

Sreparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
ix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Nebraska^  Lincoln  (non-sectarian),  open  to  both  sexes  and  all  races, 
erected  during  1879  and  1880  a  university  boarding  hall,  which  met  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditional accommodations.  The  university  was  opened  in  1871,  beginning  with  but 
one  of  6  schools  authorized  by  law,  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  In 
1873,  a  college  of  agriculture  was  added.  In  this  no  change  has  been  made,  nor  in  the 
courses  of  study  originally  adopted. —  (State  report  for  1880 and  catalogue.) 

The  other  collegiate  institutions  were  Doane  College,  Crete  (Congregational),  opened 
in  1872;  Nebraska  College,  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcop^),  opened  in  1878; 
Creighfon  University,  Omaha  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1878,  and  Nebraska  Wes- 
ley an  University,  Osceola  (Methodist),  opened  in  1879.  All  these  had  preparatory 
courses  of  2  to  6  years  and  classical  collegiate  of  4  years,  with  scientific  of  4  years  in 
all  but  Creighton.  Nebraska  Wesleyan  had  also  a  3  years'  scientific  course ;  Doane,  an 
English  one  of  like  len^h,  with  provision  for  additional  Grerman,  French,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  instruction;  and  in  1880,  a  literary  course  of  5  years  and  teachers'  course  of  4. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  in  the  same  year  had  also  a  teachers'  course  and  a  course  of  masic, 
each  of  2  years,  with  a  course  for  non-residents,  of  1  year. 

For  full  statistics  of  such  colleges  as  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1880,  see  Table  IX  of 
the  appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

There  were  in  1880  no  institutions  reported  as  colleges  exclusively  for  youn^  women; 
but  Brownfell  Hall,  Omaha,  opened  m  1863,  may  fairly  claim  equality  with  many 
classed  as  such.  Doane  College,  the  State  University,  and  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  offer 
the  same  advantages  to  women  as  to  men. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIO. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  in  its  Industrial  College,  reports  scientific,  Latin-scien- 
tific, engineering,  and  agricultural  courses,  with  preparatory  ones  of  2  years  each  for 
the  three  first  and  1  year  for  the  last ;  there  is  also  a  shorter  agricultural  course  of  2  years, 
with  one  year  preparatory.  During  the  first  3  collegiate  years,  all  male  students  are 
traine<l  in  military  science  and  tactics.  Doane  and  Nebraska  Colleges  report  scientific 
courses  of  4  years  each.    For  statistics,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  appendix  to  this  volume. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Nebraska  Divinity  School,  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal),  opened  in  1866,  under 
the  personal  instruction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  one  of  his  presbyters,  and  the 
German  Theological  School,  Crete  (Congregational),  opened  in  1878,  gave  theological 
instruction  in  1880.  In  both  a  course  of  4  years  of  academic  and  one  or  3  years  of  uieo- 
logical  instruction  are  in  all  ordinary  cases  required. 

No  schools  of  lato  or  of  medicine  are  reported.  Those  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of 
the  State  University  were  still  unorganized  in  1880. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BDUOATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  organized  in  1869,  reported  in 
1880  a  principal,  with  4  teachers,  a  matron,  foreman,  and  81  pupils.  The  aim  is  to 
^ve  a  tskir  English  education.  Articulation  was  taught  only  to  a  limited  extent,  as 
no  special  teacher  was  provided.  The  audiphone  had  been  used  with  beuetit  only 
in  cases  where  the  auditory  nerve  was  sound  and  the  teeth  good.  During  1880,  a  work- 
shop was  built,  in  which  8  were  learning  carpentry  and  10  learning  to  print.  Girls 
were  taught  general  housework,  needle  and  fancy  work. — (State  report,  1880.) 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  opened  in  1875,  reported  in 
1880  a  principal,  3  teachers,  28  pupils  enrolled^  and  22  in  average  attendance ;  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  beet  graded  schools,  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  in  some  of  the  industrial  arts.  On  completion  of  the  full 
course,  thepupUs  are  graduated  as  from  other  institutions  of  learning. — (State  report, 
1880.) 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

A  bill  passed  the  legislature  in  1880  to  establish  a  State  Reform  School  at  Kearney, 
and  $10,000  were  appropriated  for  buildings  and  to  support  the  school  for  two  years.  A 
building  was  erected,  but  the  school  could  not  be  opened  till  further  legislation  could 
be  had.  This  building  is  on  a  farm  of  320  acres,  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Kearney, 
far  away  from  the  large  towns.  It  is  provided  that  the  institution  must  be  a  school, 
not  a  prison.  Every  scholar  must  be  taught  a  trade  or  some  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood.—(Stote  report,  1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Two  meetings  of  this  kind  were  held  in  1880 ;  one  at  Lincoln,  January  7,  the  other 
at  Wisner,  in  the  following  week.  Papers  were  read  on  the  following  topics :  '*  The 
superintendent's  relation  to  the  normal  institutes  and  hints  for  the  management  of 
the  same,''  ''Conventions  of  school  officers,"  ''How  to  assist  school  boards  in  the 
management  of  their  business,"  "A  course  of  study  for  country  schools,"  "The  evils 
arising  from  a  diversity  of  text  books,"  "How  the  work  of  county  superintendents 
may  w  made  useful  and  profitable,"  "The  means  of  obtaining  fuller  and  more  correct 
reports  fh>m  district  officers."  The  attendance  was  large,  the  discussions  able,  and 
the  results  are  said  to  have  been  highly  beneficiaL  Committees  were  appointed  to 
prepare  work  for  future  meetings  of  the  kind. — (State  report,  1880.) 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Seward,  March,  1680.  Papers 
were  presented  on  the  following  topics:  "A  course  of  study  from  real  life,"  "Qrad- 
ine  the  public  schools,"  "Requisites  to  successful  teaching."  "Industrial  drawing," 
"Aims  and  principles  of  study,"  "Oral  instruction  as  tested  by  experience,"  and  **Tne 
State  as  an  educator."  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  exercises  were  varied  and 
interesting. —  (State  report,  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  W.  W,  JOHBS,  StaU  nptrintendmU  qf  pubUe  imtruetiont  Lincoln, 

[First  tenn,  Jmraary  i,  1881,  to  January  4, 1883.] 

Preeeding  snpeTintendeiita  for  the  tenvoan  past  were  Hon.  S.  D.  Beals,  1809  to  1871:  Hon.  J.  H. 
HoKiauie,1871  to  ISH;  Hon.  ttamnel  B.  iHionipMn,  1877  to  1881. 
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SUMMARY  or  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1873-73. 


1873-74. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANCS. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6  to  18)  .. 

Enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Average  number  belonging 

Averaee  daily  attendance 

Attending  pnvate  schools 


4,409 
2,505 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  districts 

Number  of  districts  reporting 

Number  which  Toted  aistrict  tax... 

Number  of  public  schools 

Number  sustained  without  rate  bill. 

Number  of  school-houses 

Number  unfit  for  use 

Ungraded  schools 

Grimed  schools 

High  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 

Value  of  school  property 


354 


54 
38 

3 
68 
32 
43 

4 
45 

2:3 

1 

142 

1,134 

$57,085 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 


Men  teaching • 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers. 
Average  pay  of  men 

Average  pay  of  women . . . 


24 

50 

74 


INCOME  AND  BZPBNDITUBB. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  publio  schools. 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  State  school  ftind  . 


$58,000 


4,950 
2,844 
2,372 
2,080 
439 


58 

38 

5 

76 

49 

50 

8 

52 

24 

1 

190 

1,152 

$70,480 


26 

47 

73 

$116  53 

88  73 


5,675 

3,848 

2,701 

2,390 

519 


29 
47 
76 
$116  53 

88  73 


$104,000 


$98,468 


$104,000 


6,315 
3«864 
3,285 
2  884 
680 


71 

68 

8 

108 

68 

59 

5 

69 

39 

2 

151 

983 

$121,011 


35 

60 

115 

$100  56 


$146, 181 
124,301 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 


A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  x>eople  for  4  years,  and 
a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  superintendent,  and  surveyor 
general,  have  the  management  of  public  school  affairs  in  the  State.  The  local  officers 
are  county  superintendents  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years,  county  boards  of  exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  county  superintendents,  and  district  boards  of  trustees  num- 
bering 3  or  5  members,  accoidmg  to  population. 
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OF  NEVADA-1870->71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1870-71. 

7,538 
5,082 
3t745 

8,475 
5,521 
4, 142 
3,832 
931 

9,364 
7,353 
5,366 
4,800 
849 

89 

75 

8 

143 

89 

9,922 
7,612 
5,127 
4,666 
1,061 

82 

77 

6 

185 

94 

10,295 
7,590 

10,592 
9,045 

I.   297 
I.  1,455 

I.  6,183 
I.  6,540 

3,286 
700 

5.108 
814 

109 

103 

9 

5,401 
970 

109 

I.   293 
I.   156 

I.  616 
I.    55 

68 

72 

7 

4 

12 

I.     3 

I.    9 

101 

83 

142 

107 

D.   35 

L    75 

9 

39 

117 

4 

147.6 

*"  20 

123 

3 

150 

754 

$253,306 

49 

106 

155 

$106  13 

89  53 

$256,902 
231,339 

54 

131 

5 

152 

665 

$283,338 

45 

124 

169 

$106  00 

84  00 

$236,491 
205,147 

81 

111 

3 

142.8 

I.    42 
D.    6 
D.    1 
D.   4.8 

I.    36 

I.    88 

3 

154 

1,281 

I.    2 

168 

1,082 

I.   0.8 

$221,294 

49 

135 

184 

$84  46 

83  09 

i$i79,"279' 
$380,000 

$275,274 

92 

105 

197 

$101  47 

77  00 

$158,947 
al44,244 

$415,000 

I.  $53, 980 

I.    43 
D.   30 
I.    13 
I.  $17  01 
D.  6  09 

I.$218,189 
I.    68 

36 

77 

113 

5  $112  63 

\     85  20 

$195,535 
162,761 

$274,500 

I.    55 

I.   123 

$188,117 

161,299 

D.$35,035 
I.  $35. 000 

14357,000 

a  BxolnsiTe  of  balanoe  on  hand. 


OTHER  FBATUBSS  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

The  public  Bohools  are  sustained  by  the  Income  of  the  State  school  ftind,  a  State  tax 
of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  annaally,i  county  taxes  of  15  to  50  cents  on  the  $100  of  tax- 
able property,  and,  where  the  State  and  county  funds  are  inadequate  to  maintain 
schools  6  months  in  the  year,  a  district  tax  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Bate  bills  mav 
be  levied  at  the  discretion  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  schools  which 
haye  been  maintained  6  months  in  the  year  by  public  fhnds  and  have  been  free  to  all 
pupils.  State  and  county  school  funds  raised  by  taxation  are  apportioned  as  follows; 
25  per  cent,  to  each  district,  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  it,  reck- 

>  With  appsrently  5  per  cent  of  aU  State  taxea  coUeoted. 
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oning  one  to  each  100  oensns  children  or  fraction  thereof:  the  remainder,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  6  to  18  in  the  district.  The  interest  accming  from 
the  irreducible  school  fund  is  apportioned  semiannually  to  the  counties  according 
to  the  number  of  census  children  in  each.  To  receive  their  share  of  the  public  funds, 
districts  must  maintain  at  least  3  months  in  the  year  schools  taught  by  a  qualified 
teacher.  No  sectarian  books  may  be  used  or  doctrines  taught,  but  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education  must  be  used.  Teachers  can- 
not receive  pay  from  public  funds  unless  they  have  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
State  or  county  board  of  examination  and  have  made  the  reports  of  school  statistics 
required  by  law.  County  supterintendents  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
State  superintendent,  failing  in  which  they  forfeit  $200  of  salary.  The  State  superin- 
tendent reports  biennially.  Teachers'  institutes  of  5  days  each  may  be  held  by  the 
county  superintendent,  by  arrangement  with  the  State  superintendent,  when  25 
teachers  express  a  readiness  to  attend  and  $100  of  the  general  county  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  their  expenses,  provided  the  institutes  are  approved  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners— a  complication  of  arrangements  that  has  made  the  holding  of  institutes 
almost  impossible. 

GENERAL  CONDITION.  ' 

The  statistics  show  a  small  increase  in  population  6-16  and  a  much  larger  one  in  the 
total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  average 
daily  attendance.  There  were  36  more  schools  taught  by  13  more  teachers  (43  more 
men  and  30  fewer  women),  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  having  been  increased  by 
$17.01  and  that  of  women  decreased  hy  $6.09.  "While  the  State  school  fund  increased 
during  the  year  by  $35,000  the  expenditure  for  public  school  purposes  decreased  by 
about  the  same  amount. 

The  State  superintendent  considers  the  schools  to  be  in  as  ffood  condition  as  they 
can  be  considering  the  large  area  covered  by  the  State,  the  row  facilities  for  travel 
and  the  sparsely  settled  districts  necessitating  in  many  cases  small  schools.  In  the 
larger  school  communities  the  work  of  education  has  been  systematically  advanced. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work  of  grading  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  Notwithstanding  tne  hard  times,  which  have 
made  the  burden  of  the  support  of  public  schools  hard  to  bear,  the  sentiment  has  pre- 
vailed that  they  must  be  maintained,  and  in  many  instances  extraordinary  sacrifices 
have  been  cheerfully  made  for  them.  Among  other  improvements  during  the  two  years 
covered  by  the  superintendent's  report  2  new  school  buildings  are  mentioned — one 
erected  in  Reno,  the  other  in  Eureka,  both  being  large,  well  adapted  to  their  puiposOi 
and  pleasing  specimens  of  architectural  design. —  (State  report,  1880.) 

PROGRESS  DURING  TEN  TEARS. 

4.  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1870-'71  with  those  of  1879-'80  shows  improvement 
in  nearly  every  point.  The  school  population  and  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
h»  ve  increased,  the  latter  in  much  hisher  proportion  than  the  former;  the  average 
daUy  attendance  also  shows  a  most  healthful  growth  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  av- 
erage belonging  in  the  years  in  which  both  are  reported.  There  are  55  more  districts 
re)K>rting ;  9  more  levy  a  special  tax ;  schools  are  maintained  without  rate  bills  in  75 
mi^re ;  there  are  126  more  schools  sustained,  of  which  88  are  graded  and  2  high ;  and 
123  more  teachers  are  employed,  of  whom  68  are  men  and  55  women. 

CHANGES  SINCE  1870. 

The  most  important  additions  to  the  school  law  made  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  a  provision  for  compulsory  attendance  on  public  schools  of  children  8  to  14  for 
at  least  16  weeks  in  the  year,  an  act  forbidding  discrimination  in  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers on  account  of  sex,  and  an  act  to  locate  the  State  University  at  Elko  and  provide 
for  its  control  and  maintenance — all  adopted  in  1873.  The  only  change  made  in  1879 
was  a  provision  for  Kindergarten  departments  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
This  was  done  at  Carson  City,  where  such  a  department  was  established  and  is  said 
to  have  been  successfully  carried  on. — (State  report  for  1879  and  1880.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Each  village,  town,  or  incorporated  city  forms  one  school  district,  the  schools  of 
which  are  under  the  control  of  trustees.  In  such  cities  as  number  more  than  1,500 
registered  voters  there  must  be  5  trustees ;  in  those  with  smaller  number,  3. 

VIRGINIA  cmr. 

A  return  from  Virginia  City  gives  the  following  statistics:  Estimated  population, 
13,705:  number  of  school  age,  2,559;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,260;  average  attend- 
ance, 1,276;  estimated  number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools,  447;  value  of 
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public  school  property,  $71,500 ;  number  of  school  rooms  for  study,  31,  of  which  22 
Mvere  for  primary,  7  for  grammar  schools,  and  2  for  the  high  school,  all  aiffordiDg  1,545 
sittings  for  study.  There  were  32  teachers,  of  whom  29  were  women ;  average  attend- 
ance £>r  each  teacher,  42.    Total  expenditures  for  public  school  purposes,  ^4,437. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  11  years.  Four  days  are  allowed  teachers  annually 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  other  schools.  The  necessity  for  special  taxation  to  sup- 
port the  schools  has  been  felt  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  State,  the  school  funis 
oeing  insufficient,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  bullion.  One  result  of  the  lack 
of  funds  was  a'  reduction  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers ;  another,  the  adoption 
of  the  half  time  system  in  the  lowest  ^prade  of  primary  schools.  The  latter  measure 
is  reported  a  success.  An  increased  interest  in  primary  school  instruction  is  also 
re  ported* — (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  April,  May,  September,  1880.) 

GOLD  HILL. 

Gold  HiU  has  not  yet  sufficient  population  to  entitle  it  to  notice,  on  that  account; 
but,  for  its  zeal  in  education,  it  may  be  said  that  it  had  in  1880  a  course  of  study  cov- 
ering 12  years,  a  special  tax  of  912,500  voted  for  the  schools,  and  the  half  time  system 
for  primary  schools  in  operation.  Teachers  are  allowed  three  days  each  year  to  visit 
other  schools  and  observe  their  methods.  There  was  a  movement  to  secure  a  uniform 
CTading  of  this  and  Virginia  City — contiguous  cities  forming  really  one  community  — 
but  the  effort  did  not  succeed. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  normal  school  either  public  or  private 
in  the  State. 

teachers'  institute. 

Institutes,  State  and  county,  seem  to  be  the  only  means  provided  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  holding  of  these  is  optional  with  the  State  and  county  superintend- 
ents. The  State  superintendent,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  is  author- 
ized to  convene  annually  a  State  institute  for  a  session  of  5  to  10  days  and  to  engage 
snch  instructors  for  it  as  he  may  consider  advisable.  County  superintendents  are 
authorized  to  call  one  or  more  institutes  annually  on  the  application  of  25  teachers 
willing  to  attend.  The  sum  of  $100  is  appropriated  out  of  the  general  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  each  institute. 

Liformation  respecting  institutes  held  in  1880  is  wanting. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  reported  a  total  of  3  high  schools  in  the  State,  an  increase  since  1870  of  2. 
The  school  in  Virginia  City  reports  43  sittings  for  study  and  two  teachers  of  each  sex, 
tbe  principal  receiving  $160  a  month,  the  assistant  $125.  There  was  only  1  pupil  in 
the  graduating  class  for  1880.  The  school  in  Gold  Hill  graduated  a  class  of  10.  Mili- 
tary training  is  given  the  boys  in  the  latter  school  to  some  extent.  They  are  furnished 
with  United  States  regulation  muskets. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  private  secondary  schools  reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  Vn 
of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR,  PROFESSIONAL,  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  University,  at  Elko,  organized  in  1874,  is  still  simply  a  preparatory  school. 
It  reports  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $25,000,  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of 
$6,000  in  1880,  and  48  students  enrolled,  of  whom  23  were  men  and  25  women.-~(Re- 
tnm.) 

There  are  no  scientific  or  professional  schools  reporting  ftom  Nevada. 

The  State  sustains  no  institution  for  the  benefit  of  her  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
but  makes  provision  for  their  education  at  the  school  in  Berkeley,  California. 

CmEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

Hon.  D.  R.  Sbsbioxb,  State  tuperi$Uinde7U  ofpubUe  inHrucHon,  Carton  OUy. 

[Tdrm,  Jtamaxj  6, 1879,  to  January  1, 1883.] 

Pmeeding  snperfntendenta  in  the  ten  yean  past:  Hon.  A.  N.  Fiaher,  1867  to  1876,  and  Hon.  Samuel 
P.  KoU.v,  im  to  1870. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  or  EDUCATION Ali  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  I 
Enrolled  in  public  scnools. 
Averajs^e  daily  attendance. 
Attending  private  schools. 
Youth  5-15  out  of  school . 


8CHOOLDI8TBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Organized  school  districts. .... 

Number  of  public  schools 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days 

Number  of  school-houses 

School-houses  unfit  for  use .... 

Built  during  the  year 

Having  maps  and  globes 

Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 


1870-71. 


75,495 
69,016 
46, 178 


3,907 


2,102 
2,373 


70 


385 


1871-72. 


77,364 
72,702 
49,293 


4,602 


2,284 

2,452 

325 


98i 


431 


1872-73. 


76,167 

69,874 

4(>,759 

2,613 

3,680 


2,183 
2,496 

392 
27 

IOC 


2, 


499 

403 

39 

100 

223 

388 

25 

649 

U,  467, 907{$1, 885, 435  $1, 944, 970  $2, 232, 080 12, 258, 059 


402 


Men  teaching ., 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers — 

Teaching  successive  terms 

Teachers  from  normal  school.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Total  income  for  public  schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 


618 
2,910 
3,428 


$:)6  95 
22  03 


$418,545 


585 
3,241 
3,826 

1,108 


$37  56 
24  33 


$466,528 


527 

3,296 
3,82:^ 
1,135 


$40  7H 
23  84 


$507,446 


1873-74. 


69,178 
47,275 


2,593 


2,148 

2,502 

330 

31 

100 


390 


1874-75. 


76,272 

68,751 

48,288 

3,357 

4,164 


482 
3,330 
3,812 
1,262 


$44  87 
24  90 


$492,864 
488,104 


503 
3,166 
3,669 
1,189 

237 

$42  61 

25  54 


$621,649 
742,854 


a  The  Iftw  retpeoting  the  ennmeratioii  of  youth  of  school  age  la  very  imperfectly  attended  to«  and 
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OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 


187fr-77. 


1877-^. 


1878-79. 


1879-'80. 


'^  q 
2  ^^ 


74,747 
66,699 
48,857 


4,156 


2,498 

458 

39 

93.7 

2,237 

417 


$2,248,970 


553 
3,107 
3,660 
1,125 


$41  93 
25  72 


$652,714 
668,046 


73,418 

68,0a5 

47,921 

1,493 

3,890 


2,062 

2,562 

424 

37 

91.85 

2,231 

361 

12 

699 

«2,3a%144 


591 
2,955 
3,546 
1,127 

295 

$38  37 

24  71 


$609,733 
604,654 


73,785 
66,023 

48,410 
3,782 
3,980 


2,049 

2,560 

485 

49 

96.65 

2,261 

300 

28 

852 

$2,336,547 


600 
3,026 
3,626 
1,279 

396 

$37  12 

24  26 


$583,441 
636,655 


72,102 

65,018 

48,910 

3,066 

3,988 


2,007 

2,535 

474 

44 

101.5 

2,256 

291 

26 

921 

$2,280,709 


2,954 
3,582 
1,220 
376 
$34  09 
22  83 


$587,412 

609,588 


71,132 

64,394 

48,906 

3,076 

3,715 


2,010 

2,528 

489 

47 

105.3 

2,248 

292 

25 

1,175 

$2,296,808 


580 
2,880 
3,460 
1,378 

377 

$34  12 

22  23 


$502,116 
565,340 


I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

L 


D. 
D. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


970 

624 

56 

10 

273 


3 
7 

15 

3 

3.8 

8 

1 

1 

254 

$16,099 


48 

74 

122 

158 

1 

$0  03 

60 


$25,296 
44,248 


4,363 
4,022 
2,788 


D. 


192 


92 
155 


35.3 
""93 


L    $826,901 


62 
30 
32 


$2  83 

020 


I.  $143,571 


tlw  flgnres  m  to  the  number  of  saoh  ohiklrea  here  giren  are  probably  much  below  the  troth. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

OFFICERS. 

The  State  school  officers  are  a  suBerintendent  of  public  iDstruction.  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  2  years,  and  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  composed 
of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent,  and  5  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
serve  2  years.    Up  to  1879  the  number  was  15. 

Town  school  affairs  are  in  charge  of  committees  elected  by  ballot  or  appointed  by 
the  selectmen.    Town  or  city  superintendents  may  be  elected  when  the  i)eople  choose. 

District  officers  are  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  and  a  prudential  committee  of  from  1  to  3 
persons.  School  districts  comprising  the  whole  town  must  and  certain  others  may 
elect  a  board  of  education  of  3,  6,  or  9  members,  who  have  the  powers  of  school  and 
prudential  committees. 

Women  may  vote  in  school  meetings  and  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  State  literary  fund  and  by 
a  town  tax  on  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  ^50  for  school  purposes  for  every  dollar  in 
the  $1,000  of  State  tax  which  such  towns  are  required  to  raise  for  general  purposes. 
Towns  may  raise  a  larger  sum.  The  State  fund  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars  not  less  than  5  years  old  last  reported  as  attending  the  publio 
schools  not  less  than  2  weeks.  The  town  fund  is  apportioned  according  to  the  valua- 
tion of  each  district  for  the  year.  To  be  legal!  v  employed,  teachers  must  have  certifi- 
cates showing  them  to  be  not  only  competent  uom  an  educational  point  of  view  and 
of  good  moral  character,  but  also  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition  lor  teaching.  Any 
town  or  any  district  with  not  less  than  100  children  between  6  and  16  may  by  vote 
establish  a  high  school  and  become  a  high  school  district;  and  two  or  more  districts 
in  the  same  or  in  different  towns  may  unite  by  a  two>thirds  vote  in  the  support  of  a 
high  school  and  form  a  high  school  district.  Ten  per  cent,  of  school  moneys  may  be 
applied  for  the  conveyance  to  and  from  school  of  scholars  who  live  more  than  a  mUe 
and  a  half  distant. 

Since  1871  all  persons  having  charge  of  children  8  to  14  years  old  have  been  required 
to  have  them  instructed  in  a  public  or  private  school,  or  otherwise,  for  at  least  12 
weeks  of  each  year,  6  of  the  weeks  to  be  consecutive.  Any  town  or  district  may  make 
by  laws  relative  to  truancy  and  non-attendance  of  children  6  to  16,  and  compel  their 
attendance.  The  employment  of  children  under  15  in  manufacturing  establishments 
is  forbidden  unless  such  children  shall  have  attended  some  school  at  least  12  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding,  and  children  under  12  must  have  attended  6  months  or 
during  the  entire  term  of  the  public  school  in  their  district.  Einployers  must  have  a 
certificate  from  the  school  committee  as  to  such  attendance.  For  violation  of  this 
law  there  is  a  penalty  imposed  on  employers  not  to  exceed  $20  for  each  offence :  albo 
one  on  parents  and  guardians  of  $10  for  the  first  and  $20  for  every  subsequent  offence. 
A  later  law  of  1879  absolutely  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  10  and  im- 
poses on  violators  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100  nor  to  be  less  than  $20. — (Greneral  laws 
of  New  Hampshire,  1878.) 

CHANGES  SINCE  1870. 

Amouff  the  more  important  changes  in  the  laws  bearine  on  education  made  during 
the  last  ten  years  have  been,  besides  the  compulsory  school  law  of  1871  above  referred 
to,  enactments  in  1874  for  the  abolition  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  repeal 
of  the  provisions  for  holding  teachers'  institutes;  in  1879  to  prohibit  the  employment 
in  factories  of  children  under  10  and  to  permit  probate  judges  to  put  neglected  or 
abandoned  children  less  than  14  years  old  under  the  guardianship  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  also  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish in  the  State  Eeform  School  means  of  industrial  training  to  prepare  the  inmates 
for  self  support. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1879-'80  show  a  continued  decrease  for  the  year  of  youth  5-21 
years  of  age  and  in  the  total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  in  the  number  of  schools 
tauffht,  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
public  schools.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  average  dailv  attend- 
ance on  publio  schools,  in  the  number  of  high  and  of  graded  schools  taught  and  of 
school-houses  supplied  with  maps  and  globes,  in  the  value  of  school  property,  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  same  school  during  successive  terms,  ana  in  the 
average  length  of  term  taught  throughout  the  State,  while  in  the  ten  years  this  term 
was  lengthened  on  an  average  35.3  days. 

The  returns  since  1871-^2  indicate  a  decrease  of  the  enrolment  in  publio  schools 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  This  decrease  of  scholars  is 
attributed  by  the  superintendent  to  an  increase  of  private  and  sectarian  schools. 
The  loss  in  public  school  enrolment  was  not  so  great,  no wever,  in  1879-'d0  as  in  the 
previous  year;  the  number  attending  private  schools  was  about  the  same,  while  that 
of  children  5-15  not  attending  any  school  was  less  by  273.    The  falling  on  in  the  in- 
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come  and  expenditure  for  pnblic  sohools  was  considerable  from  1875,  bat  155  more 
each  schools  were  taught  at  the  close  of  the  ten  years  than  at  the  beginning ;  the  in- 
come for  them  was  greater  by  $143,570 ;  32  more  teachers  were  employed,  and  the 
proportion  of  men  to  women  was  considerably  increased,  62  more  of  the  former  and 
30  less  of  the  latter  being  on  the  roll,  while  the  average  of  qualifications  was  doubt- 
less higher  from  the  greater  number  that  had  been  trained  in  normal  schools.  Although, 
unlike  the  new  and  commercial  States,  the  population  of  this  State  does  not  increase, 
the  character  of  the  schools  is  improving  and  coming  into  harmony  with  the  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  age. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Towns  and  cities  elect  school  committees  or  boards  of  education  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  public  schools ;  they  may  also  make  provision  for  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent.  Manchester  has  a  committee  comprising  the  mayor,  the 
president  of  the' common  council,  and  1  member  for  each  ward.  Dover  has  13. 
Nashua  and  Portsmouth  have  each  committees  of  12  members,  and  all  the  above, 
except  Portsmouth,  have  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


Populatioii, 
oensoB  of 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tenaanoe. 


Knmber  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Concord  .... 

Dover 

Manchester 
Kasbna  .... 
Portsmouth. 


13,521 
11,673 
82,45d 
13,453 
9,732 


2,850 
6,640 


2,251 


2,847 
1,946 
4,236 
2.244 
1,905 


1,812 
1,388 
2,773 
1,734 
1,549 


$35,775 
23,210 
47,877 
28,479 
22,935 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Bwer  reports  18  public  school-houses,  with  2,015  sittings  for  study ;  the  schools  were 
classed  as  ungrad^,  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening;  the  day  schools  were 
taught  an  average  term  of  177.3  days ;  music  was  a  part  of  the  course  in  all  the  grades. 
During  the  year  1879-^80  the  Grnbe  method  of  teaching  numbers  and  the  script  word 
method  of  teaching  reading  were  introduced.  The  proCTess  in  the  evenine  schools 
was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  average  attendance,  75.  The  hiffh  school  had  110  en- 
rolled, of  whom  40  were  boys  and  70  girls,  graduating  a  class  ofl4,  of  whom  all  but  2 
were  girls.  There  was  an  estimated  attendance  of  90  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 
(Report  and  return.) 

Manchester  furnished  in  24  public  school  buildings  3,500  sittings  for  stndv,  the  prop- 
erty, including  furniture  and  apparatus,  beinc  valued  at  $286,200.  The  day  schools, 
classed  as  ungraded,  primary,  grammar,  and  nigh,  were  taught  188  days.  Evening 
schools  were  taught  during  5  months  of  the  year,  having  214  enrolled  and  91  in  aver- 
age attendance.  The  high  school  had  175  enrolled,  of  whom  82  were  boys  and  93  girls, 
nnder  5  teachers.  The  estimated  number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools  was 
2,100.— (Return.) 

In  Nashua  16  public  school-houses  afforded  56  rooms  for  study,  all  school  property, 
including  furniture  and  apparatus,  being  valued  at  $232,891.  The  amount  expended 
for  school  purposes,  including  rei^airs,  was  greater  than  the  year  before,  but  increased 
attendance  reduced  the  per  capita  amount  from  $12.69  to  $11.84.  Biesides  the  day 
schools  (classed  as  suburban  pnmarv,  middle,  erammar,  and  high),  3  evening  schools 
were  taught,  with  an  enrolment  of  347,  of  whom  245  were  in  average  attendance. 
Over  100  were  attending  for  the  second  or  third  year.  These  schools  nave  ceased  to 
be  an  experiment ;  they  are  considered  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  system ;  and  it 
is  said  that  no  money  expended  for  educational  purposes  brings  better  returns  than 
that  which  is  paid  for  them.  The  high  school  course  was  materially  changed  during 
the  year,  a  commercial  course  of  2  years  established,  and  a  more  practical  character 
given  to  the  other  departments.  The  attendance  was  186,  of  whom  109  were  girls.  It 
is  estimated  that  only  20  pupils  are  attending  private  or  parochial  schools. — (City 
report  and  return.) 

PorUmouth  reports  in  13  public  school  buildings  36  rooms  for  study ;  school  property, 
including  furniture  and  apparatus,  valued  at  $22,100;  a  term  of  Iw  days  taught;  the 
schools  classed  as  primary,  intermediate  grammar,  and  high,  the  latter  having  147 
pupils  enrolled  (79  girls  and  68  boys)  and  105  in  average  attendance. — (Report  and 
return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PLYMOUTH. 

The  state  has  but  one  normal  school,  for  which  it  appropriates  annually  $5,000,  to  be 
expended  as  the  trustees  may  direct.   It  was  established  in  1870  as  a  professional  school 
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for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  and  high  schools.  The  fall  course  is  2  years^ 
but  students  preparing  to  teach  in  primary  schools  may  upon  satisfactory  completion, 
of  studies  required  in  such  schools  receive  certificates  covering  those  branches.  A 
training  school  connected  wiUi  the  institution  affords  students  ample  opportunity  for 
practice  under  the  supervision  of  professors.  The  school  is  reported  to  be  thoroughly 
professional  according  to  advanced  methods,  and  is  growing  m  public  favor.  Its  at- 
tendance  increases  firom  year  to  year,  and  its  graduates  are  quickly  absorbed  into  tho 
schools  of  the  State.  

TEACHBBS'  INSTlTtTTBS. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  institutes ;  but  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
have  organized  and  neld  institutes  of  a  high  order  at  their  own  expense. — (Statement 
of  State  superintendent.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOXJRNALi. 

No  journal  of  education  is  published  in  this  State ;  but  information  regarding  tho 
public  schools  is  found  in  the  r^ew-England  Journal  of  Education  for  1879-^80. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  47  district  and  town  high  schools,  an  increase  of  3 
over  the  number  in  1878-79.  In  the  24  which  report  statistics  of  attendance  there  were 
952  boys  and  1,085  girls  enrolled,  a  total  of  2,037,  of  whom  1,827  were  residents  of  the 
State.  There  were  560  studying  ancient  languages  and  271  modem.  Thirteen  of  the 
schools  report  libraries  containmg  from  20  to  1,^  volumes  and  aggregating  4,444. 

PRIVATB  SBCONDART  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  private  schools  of  higher  grades  from  33  towns,  as  given  in  the  Bui>er- 
intendent's  report  for  1881,  show  a  total  attendance  of  2,748  pupils,  of  whom  1,658  were 
boys  and  1,190  girls.  Of  these  813  were  studying  ancient  and  272  modem  languages. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  67  were  men  and  60 
women. 

For  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of 
the  appendix,  and  for  summaries  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding, 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Dartmouth  Colleffe.  Hanover,  organized  in  1770,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Congregational  Church,  and  is  exclusively  for  young  men.  Its  departments  are 
academic,  medical,  agricultural,  and  scientific,  the  latter  including  the  Chandler 
Scientific  School  and  Thaver  School  of  Engineering.  In  the  academical  department, 
besides  a  4  years'  classical  course  with  the  modem  languages,  a  Latin-scientific  course 
has  been  established,  differing  from  the  classical  only  in  the  omission  of  Greek  and  the 
substitution  of  an  additional  amount  of  mathematics,  sciences,  and  modem  languages, 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  Graduates  of  approved  preparatory 
schools  since  1877  have  been  admitted  to  the  academical  department  on  the  certificates 
of  their  principals  without  examination.  In  the  10  years  from  1870-'71  to  1879-'80 
there  was  a  moderate  advance  in  the  requirements  for  admission,  with  more  written 
exercises^  the  number  of  the  general  faculty  rose  from  32  to  33,  but  the  number  of 
students  in  all  departments  fellfrom  438  to  2^. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  the  academical  department  in  the  latter  year,  see  Table  IX  of  tho 
appendix,  and  the  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  see  Table 
VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Instruction  in  scientific  and  related  branches  is  given  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  (organized  in  1866),  in  the  Chandler  Scientific  School 
(organized  in  1852),  and  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering  (organized  in  1871),  ^1 
departments  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Chandler  Scientific  School  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  but  chiefly  in  mechanics,  civU  engineering, 
machinery,  carpentry,  masonry,  architecture  and  drawing,  together  with  the  modem 
languages  and  Engliah  literature,  book-keeping,  and  other  practical  branches.  The 
course  covers  4  years  and  leads  to  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  science.  That  of  master 
was  still  given  in  course  in  1880  to  bachelors  of  3  years'  standing. 
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In  the  Agricaltnral  College  the  course  covers  3  years  and  inclades  the  English  por- 
tion of  a  regular  college  course,  together  with  such  additional  studies  as  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  farmer.  Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  arithmetic, 
algehra  to  quadratics,  English  granmiar,  geography,  United  States  history,  and 
orthography. 

The  Thayer  School  provides  an  exclusively  professional  training  in  civil  engineer- 
ing in  a  2  years'  course.  The  Latin-scientific  course  at  Dartmouth  and  the  Clmndler 
Scientific  School  give  an  exceptionally  good  preparation  for  the  Thayer  School. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  school  for  professional  instruction  reported  is  the  medical  department  of 
Dartmouth  College,  which  requires  for  admission  of  applicants  who  are  not  ^aduat«8 
of  some  college,  academy,  or  high  school,  an  examination  to  test  their  fitness  for 
medical  study,  and,  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  3  full  years  of  medical  study  under  a  pre- 
ceptor, attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  16  weeks  each  year,  and  practice 
in  dissection.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  supported  12  children  during  the  year  IdTd-'SO  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bhnd,  at  Boston ;  in  the  Institution  for  Des/- 
Mntes  at  Hartford  it  had  20,  in  the  institution  at  Northampton  2,  and  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Touth,  Boston,  3. — (Communication  from 
State  superintendent.) 

BBFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

llie  State  Industrial  School,  Manchester,  had  173  pupils  under  instruction  and  train- 
ing during  the  year  1879^80,  the  number  at  date  of  the  report  being  115,  all  boys  but 
15.  The  common  school  branches  are  taught,  and  some  oi  the  higher  ones,  as  philos- 
ophy, algebra,  and  history.  The  boys  are  taught  shoemaking,  chair  seating,  and 
famung;  the  girls  are  employed  in  sewing  and  general  housework.  Measures  have 
recently  been  ti^en  for  the  introduction  of  other  and  more  profitable  employments  or 
trades ;  the  legislature  has  appropriated  money  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the 
purchase  of  machinery,  and  it  is  expected  soon  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  chair 
frames.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  parental,  and  the  training  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  results  in  reformation. — (Report  for  1880  and  return.) 

The  New  Han^hire  Chrphaiu^  Home,  Franklin,  a  private  and  non-sectarian  home  or- 
ganized in  1871  that  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  reports  24  boys  and  21 
girls  under  instmction  in  1879-^80. 

The  Orphantf  Home,  Concord,  organized  in  1866,  under  Protestant  Episcopal  influ- 
ence, reports  7  boys  and  20  girls.  In  both  the  pupils  are  taught  the  common  school 
branches^  with  the  addition  of  farming  and  gardening  for  the  boys  and  housework 
for  the  girls. —  (Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Eeene  was  full^  at- 
tended. The  papers  and  discussions  were  of  a  high  order,  and  all  related  to  questions 
of  great  practical  imiK>rtance  to  school  teachers.  Among  those  who  participated 
prominently  in  the  exercises  were  Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  ex  State  superintendent; 
Frofeesor  Hiram  Orcutt:  Hon.  B.  Q.  Northrop,  secretary  or  the  board  of  education  of 
Connecticut ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Hayward,  Miss  S.  C.  Eastman,  of  Henniker ;  Professors  Henry 
E.  Parker  and  E.  R.  Rnggles,  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Principal  Perkins,  of  Exeter ; 
ProfesBors  F.  W. Hooper,  E.  B.  Powers,  C.  P.  Hall,  and  H.  P.  Warren;  Hon.  J.  W.  Pat- 
terson, State  superintendent;  Col.  T.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  others. 

Among  the  topics  considered  were  objects  of  study  in  the  common  schools,  value 
of  high  schools,  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Latin,  the  metric  system,  natural  sciences 
in  the  schools,  and  the  needs  and  methods  of  the  common  schoola  These  and  other 
subjects  were  discussed  with  great  earnestness  and  ability,  and  the  meeting  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  special  interest  and  value. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JjJOS  W.  PATlBBaoir,  StaU  tuperini^ndent  qf  jmblie  irutruction,  CoTicord, 

[Term,  Julj  8,  1880,  to  July  7,  1882,] 

PrecedlDg  avperintendento  since  1870:  Hon.  Anthony  C.  Hardy,  1869  to  1871 :  Hon.  John  W.  Simondt, 
1871  to  1873;  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Beede,  Angnet,  1873,  toTebmory,  1874;  Hen.  John  W.  Simonds  •gain, 
1874  to  1876;  and  Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  1876  to  1880. 

14  E 
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SU3IMARY  OF  EDUCATIOXAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-18) .... 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  eui-olment . . . 

Average  daily  attendance 

Enrolled  in  private  or  church 

schools. 
Total  enrolment  in  all  schools. 
Children  in  no  school 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  8CHOOL& 

Townships  and  cities , 

School  districts 

Public  school  buildings 

Departments  in  these 

Unseotarian  private  schools ... 

Church  schools , 

Districts  with  poor  school- 
houses. 

Districts  with  passable  ones.. 

Districts  with  good  ones 

Districts  with  very  good  ones 

Number  of  new  school-houses. . 

Schools  refurnished  or  remod- 
elled. 

Average  value  of  school-houses . 

Valuation  of  all  public  school 
property. 

Districts  with  less  than  6 
months'  school. 

Districts  with  6  to  9  months' 
school. 

Districts  with  9  months'  school 
or  more. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

TEACHERS   AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  same 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men. . 

Average  pay  of  women 

Teachei-s  in  private  or  church 
schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whole     receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fund 


1870-'71. 


1871-72. 


265,958 
169,4301 


279, 149 

178,826 


1872-73. 


286,444 
179,443; 


I 

I 

1873-'74.  I  1874-75. 


298,000 
186, 3921 


312,6941 
191,731i 


86,812 
30,1061 

199,536 
62,718 


247 

1,390 

1,501 

2,462 

357 

IIH 

255 

267 
420 
208 

821 
84, 


99,444, 
35.305 

234,749 
63,330 


248 

1,378 

1,486 

2,597 

357 

147 

171 

265 
452 
273 

85 
99 


$2,495 

4,246,99814.966.788 


178 


952 

1,979; 

2,931 

$57  34 

32  43 


87,840 
36,163 

215,606 
69,229 


254 

1,367 

1,480 

2,641 

308 

124 

152 

256 

477 
323 

83 


96,224| 
36,527, 


222,919, 

71,8I>5 


1*8,089 
42,434 

234,165 
76, 168' 


90 

$4,822 
5,554,828 


$550,784 


45 

138 

1,195 

190 


955, 

2,120' 

3,075 

$62  11 

34  66 


193 


907 

2,224 

3,131 

$65  92 

36  61 


258, 
1,369, 
1,493 
2,835, 

25:1 

lor 

147! 

299 

429 

353I 

51| 

82 


$4,020 
6,000,732 


259, 

1,371 

1.539 

2,948 

240 

106 

116, 

285' 
473 
372 

4o; 
73 

$4,085 
6,287,267 


192 


960 

2,256 

3,216 

$65  77 

38  00 
551 


194 


946! 

2,307i 

3,253l 

$67  65{ 

37  75 


$2, 375, 642]$2, 263, 070$2, 497, 068  $2,  :}04, 398;$2,.311, 406 
2,375,642 


2.471,343 

$550,784 


2,471,343 
$805,033 


2,219,680 


2.340,985 


$857.436]$1.210,882 
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OP  NEW  JERSEY— 1870->71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-7Q. 

187fr-'T7. 

1877-78. 

187a-79. 

1879-'80. 

41 

ise  orde- 
bse  since 

s 

1 

2 

0 
l-H 

11 

314,826 
196,252 

318,378 

198,709 

322,166 
202,634 
145,837 
113,604 
42,017 

327,818 
203,568 
123,710 
112,070 
40,701 

330,685 
204,961 
125,059 
115,194 
43,530 

I. 
I. 

2.867 
1,393 
1,349 
3,124 
2,829 

I. 
1. 

64,727 
35,531 

103,520 
41,964 

{07.961 
42,208 

I. 
I. 

28,382 
13,424 

238.186 
73,733 

240,917 
72,389 

244,651 
72,067 

244,269 
80,369 

248,491 
81, 117 

4,222 

748 

I. 
I. 

48,955 
18,399 

262 

1,368 

1,532 

3,046 

235 

103 

102 

263 
1,367 
1,546 
3,081 

198 

88 

178 

266 
1,367 
1,551 
3,182 

227 
98 

166 

268 

1,370 

1,558 

3,259 

218 

102 

148 

271 

1,371 

1,585 

3,486 

129 

107 

171 

?' 

3 

1 

27 

227 

69 

5 
2:5 

I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

24 
19 

84 

1,024 

228 

11 

84 

259 

490 

451 

47 

66 

252 

464 

469 

26 

35 

274 

451 

469 

24 

39 

287 

433 

497 

34 

40 

291 

545 

567 

26 

65 

D. 

I. 

4 
112 

70 

8 

25 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 

24 

125 

359 

66 

19 

$4,209 
6,449,516 

$5,099 
6,518,504 

$4,967 
6,300,398 

$4,960 
6,401,603 

$4,108 
6,244,139 

D. 
D. 

$852 
157,464 

I.   $1,613 
1.1,997,141 

13 

80 

1,275 

11 

84 

1,271 

14 

81 

1,275 

10 

73 

1,288 

D. 
D. 
T 

4 

8 
13 

192 

184 

194 

194 

192 

D. 

2 

I. 

14 

978 

2,306 

3,284 

$66  42 

37  39 

360 

954 

2,356 

3,310 

$63  78 

37  04 

993 

2,436 

3,429 

$60  50 

36  14 

333 

$2,004,049 

977 

2,355 

3,332 

$56  94 

33  73 

540 

$1,889,475 

991 

2,486 

3,477 

$55  82 

32  90 

572 

$1,928,374 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 
I. 

I. 

14 

131 

145 

$1  12 

83 

32 

$38,899 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 

39 

507 

546 

$1  52 

47 

♦2,154,415 

$2,079,907 

D.  $447, 268 

2,154,415 

1,929,902 

2,004,049 

1,889,475 

1,928,374 

I. 

38,899 

D. 

447,268 

41,241.819 

$1,650,350 

$1,365,284 

$2,425,172 

$2,515,785 

I. 

$90,613 

I.  $1,965, 001 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Since  1867  the  system  of  officers  for  the  State  has  remained  substantially  the  same 
as  now.  There  is  a  State  board  of  education,  with  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  normal 
schoel,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  State  board  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  a  board  of  examiners  for  teachers  who  desire  State  certificates, 
and  a  board  of  **  trustees  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools/'  who  have  charge  of 
the  State  school  fund.  The  State  superintendent  is  ex  officio  member  and  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  education,  president  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents, and  member  of  the  State,  county,  and  city  boards  of  examiners. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  appointed  by  the  State 
board  for  a  term  of  3  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  n'eeholders, 
with  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  one  to  three  teachers 
chosen  by  him  irom  among  those  who  hold  county  or  State  certificates. 

For  each  school  district  a  board  of  3  trustees  is  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  after  its  establishment,  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years ;  and  at 
each  subsequent  annual  meeting  one  is  elected  for  three  years  to  replace  the  outgoing 
one.  The  district  trustees  of  each  township  together  constitute  a  township  board  of 
trustees,  and,  as  such,  meet  the  county  superintendent  semiannuaUy  to  hear  from  him 
suggestions  and  submit  to  him  questions  as  to  the  management  of  the  schools. — 
{School  law,  edition  of  1878.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  income  for  the  public  schools  was  derived  in  1880  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State 
school  fund,  of  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,*  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund 
of  each  county,  and  of  township,  district,  and  city  taxes.  The  State  funds  were  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  reported  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  Each  districtj,  to 
obtain  its  share,  must  have  suitable  school  buildings  and  must  have  maintained  a  free 
school  at  least  9  months  of  the  preceding  school  year ;  while  teachers  must  hold  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  and  present  a  duly  kept  school  register  for  the  time  for  which 
pay  is  asked. 

Teachers  may  suspend  disorderly  scholars,  reporting  their  action  to  the  school  trust- 
ees for  confirmation  or  rejection,  but  are  not  allowed  to  infiict  corporal  punishment. 
They  are  required  to  attend  the  annual  institute  held  in  the  county  where  they  teach 
unless  excused  bj  the  superintendent^  their  pay  continuing  during  such  attendance. 
Free  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  given  to  all  children  from  5  to  18  years  of  age, 
and  those  from  8  to  14  must  be  sent  to  some  school  at  least  12  weeks  yearly,  unless 
instructed  at  home  or  excused  because  of  bad  mental  or  physical  condition.  The 
State  encourages  the  formation  of  district  libraries  by  giving  $20  if  the  like  sum  is 
raised  by  the  district,  and  a  further  sum  of  $10  annually  to  increase  and  improve  the 
library  if  the  district  will  do  the  same.  Instruction  in  the  metric  system  is  encour- 
aged, and  every  public  school  applying  for  it  may  receive  from  the  State  a  simple  set 
oi  apparatus  for  aiding  such  instruction. 

Under  the  old  rules  for  authorizing  teachers  it  was  found  that  the  terms  for  State 
and  high  grades  of  county  certificates  were  too  short  to  induce  those  qualified  for 
these  grades  to  secure  them  and  that  a  large  number  of  this  class  held  third  grade  cer- 
tificates. To  make  the  higher  grades  more  desirable,  the  board  of  education,  in  1880, 
ehanged  the  terms  as  follows :  second  grade  State  certificates,  10  years ;  third  grade,  7 
years;  first  grade  county  certificates,  5  years:  second  ^ade^  3  years — the  change  to 
apply  to  all  subsequent  certificates. —  (School  law,  edition  or  1878,  and  report,  1880.) 

CHANGES  rS  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  adopted  May  6,  1871,  the  public  schools  were 
maae  entirely  free,  and  a  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  was  authorized  to  enable  them  to 
be  held  as  such  9  months  of  the  year,  with  an  allowance  of  an  additional  township  tax 
for  this  purpose  if  found  necessary.  On  March  27, 1874,  the  compulsory  law  before  re- 
ferred to  was  passed ;  it  was  amended  April  9, 1875,  so  as  to  require  parents  and  guar- 
dians to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  at  least  12  weeks  in  each 
year,  6  of  these  weeks  to  be  consecutive,  or  to  have  them  instructed  at  home  for  the 
same  time  in  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  public  schools;  for  every  week  during 
which,  after  due  notice  from  the  district  clerk,  there  should  be  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  this  law  a  penalty  of  $3  was  imposed.  On  April  5,  1878,  the 
State  superintendent  was  authorized  and  directed^  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  to  place  in  every  public  school  in  the  State  applying  for  the  same 

>  In  1881  the  State  tax  will  bo  $4  a  child  instead  of  2  mUto  on  the  doUar,  giving  a  greater  uniformity 
•f  rerenue  for  schools. 
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a  simple  set  of  apparatus  to  teach  the  metric  system  of  weifi;ht8  and  measures^  and  the 
earn  of  $2^000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. — (Schoollaws,  edition  of  1878,  and 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  report  for  1880  shows  advance  at  many  points,  which,  if  not  all  that 
could  be  wished,  is  yet  enough  to  be  exceedingly  encouraging.  Against  an  increase 
of  2,H67  in  youth  of  school  age,  there  was,  Indeed,  only  an  addition  of  1,393  to  the 
public  school  enrolment ;  but  probably  most  of  the  remaining  1,474  were  absorbed  by 
the  5  additional  church  schools  reported.  The  increase  of  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  exceeded  by  1,775  the  increase  of  the  average  monthly  enrolment  in 
them.  The  increase  of  teachers  in  public  schools  ( 145)  was  more  than  sufficient  to  care 
for  all  the  additional  children  to  be  taught,  providing  an  additional  teacher  for  every 
9  additional  scholars  actually  brought  under  State  instruction.  Then 27  new  State 
school  buildines,  many  of  them  large  ones,  with  227  new  departments,  made  ample 
provision  for  tne  additional  enrolment  and  secured  greater  comfort  for  many  of  those 
previously  enrolled.  There  was  an  increase  of  112  districts  with  ^ood  school-houses 
and  of  70  with  those  rated  **  veiy  good,"  but  a  decrease  of  $157,464  in  the  valuation  of 
school  property.  The  receipts  for  schools  were  $38,899  more  and  the  capital  of  the 
State  school  fund  was  increased  by  $90,613. 

REVIEW  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

Comparing  1880  with  1871,  we  find  the  State  schools  fast  gaining  on  the  private 
and  parochial  ones,  the  former  increasing  by  1,024  in  84  additional  school  buildings, 
while  the  latter  diminished  by  239.  The  buildings  for  the  State  schools,  too,  improved 
in  quality,  those  in  125  more  districts  being  rated  **  good,"  in  359  more  "  verv  good," 
while  those  with  "poor"  school-houses  were  84  less  in  number.  The  enrolment  in 
the  State  schools  (35,531  more)  united  with  that  in  the  private  and  church  schools 
( 13,^  more)  came  within  15,772  of  reaching  the  increase  in  youth  of  school  age  (64,727), 
and  thus  nearly  provided  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth  that  had  a  right  to  claim 
it.  Through  the  training  given  at  the  excellent  State  Normal  School,  at  kindred 
schools  in  at  least  4  of  the  cities  and  at  the  required  annual  county  institutes,  the 
teaching  force  has  been  also  steadily  improved,  and  the  3,477  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  in  1880  probably  much  more  than  doubled  in  effectiveness  the  2,931  of  the 
year  1870-71,  of  which  the  28,t)82  Increase  in  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  one 
clear  proof.  Much  of  all  this  improvement  probably  is  due  to  the  steady  employment 
throughout  these  ten  years  of  a  well  chosen  superintendent,  backed  by  the  advice  and 
aid  oi  an  excellent  State  board  of  education. — (State  reports  for  these  years.) 

ABSENTEEISM. 

Absenteeism  has  been  yearly  receiving  more  attention.  In  one  county  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  overcome,  the  daily  attendance  reaching  9S  per  cent,  of  enrolment. 
Nearly  all  the  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10  years  attend,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  public  or  private  schools.  The  reports  show  that  but  1  per 
cent,  between  these  ages  are  entirely  out  of  school. —  (State  report.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES,  APPLIANCES,   AND  TEACHERS. 

Increased  attention  has  been  yearly  given  to  the  comfort  and  supplies  of  the  school 
rooms  by  improvement  in  their  ventilation,  in  the  desks  used,  and  in  the  supply  of 
blackboards,  maps,  and  globes.  By  the  authority  of  the  State  1,257  schools  have 
been  provided  with  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  875  with  a  pronouncing  gaz- 
etteer, 147  districts  with  text  books,  140  schools  with  libraries,  and  475  with  sets  of 
metric  apparatus. 

Permanency  of  teachers  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  growth  of  the  school  system 
of  the  State.  Few  teachers  remain  in  the  same  school  less  than  1  year,  while  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  employed  had  the  same  school  for  more  than  5  years,  312  for 
more  than  10,  41  for  more  than  20,  and  14  for  more  than  25  years.  The  approximate 
average  experience  of  all  the  teachers  is  7  years  and  4  months  each ;  that  of  teachers 
in  cities  is  8  years. — (State  report.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  any  schools  of  this  class  reporting  from  this  State  for  1880,  see  Table  V  of  the 
appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  each  city  there  is  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  people,  a  superintendent 
of  schools  chosen  by  this  board,  and  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  snch  other  members  as  the  city  may  elect. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Cilics. 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


BridflMton 

Camden 

EUsabeth 

Hoboken. 

JeraeyCity 

MiUvlUe 

Newark 

ISew  Bronawick 

Orange 

Paterson 

Plainfleld 

Trenton 


8,729 
41,650 
28,229 
30,099 
120, 722 

7,660 

136,400 

17,166 

13,207 

51,031 

8,126 
20,910 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment  Average  Ta"„««Ki»-«# 
in  public  '  daily  at-  Number  of 
schools.    I   ten<uuioe. 


teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


2,308 

12,637 
7,710 
9,889 

41,226 
2,428 

41,935 
6,145 
3,792 

13,672 
2,019 
7,281 


1,592 
7,935 
3,426 
5.168 

22,776 
2.150 

18, 626 
2,565 
1,682 
7,901 
1,258 
3.583 


6.661 
2.241 
3,259 
12,005 


12.145 
1,780 

983 
4,700 

937 
2.255 


140 
50 
94 

328 
33 

281 
48 
32 

150 
24 
67 


$11, 031 
96.825 
35,841 
67,349 

187,409 
14,651 

207,920 
48.480 
39.805 
76,022 
10,556 
41,744 


a  The  statistics  of  population  are  from  the  earlier  census  returns  of  1880;  the  others  are  from  the 
fitate  report  and  returns  of  1880. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Bridgeton  reports  a  corps  of  28  teachers.  A  commendable  feature  in  the  government 
of  the  schools  is  the  orderly  maimer  in  which  the  pupils  assemble  and  leave.  The  first 
and  second  ward  schools  were  organized  by  the  legislature  more  than  30  years  ago, 
during  which  time  tuition,  books,  and  stationery  have  been  free. 

Camden  had  16  school  buildings,  12  of  which  are  modern,  with  furniture  and  appli- 
ances in  keeping,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  10,000,  exceeding  by  2,065  the  enrolment. 
There  were  in  private  schools  1,527  and  1,715  in  no  school.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  the  training  for  industrial  occupations.    No  report  was  made  as  to  evening  schools. 

Elizabeth  reported  5  schools  under  the  care  of  the  board,  with  3  general  departments 
of  high  school,  grammar,  and  primary ;  5  school  buildings,  with  seating  capacity  of 
2,686,  being  740  less  than  enrolment;  an  increase  in  children  of  school  age  of  530  over 
1878-79,  of  291  in  enrolment,  and  over  32  per  cent,  in  attendance  10  months  or  more. 
There  were  18  graduates  from  the  high  school.  The  State  appropriation  having  been 
applied  to  other  purposes  than  those  prescribed  by  law,  the  city  was  ordered  by  man- 
damus to  make  ^ood  the  amount  thus  used,  on  the  ground  tbat  the  funds  received  from 
the  State  are  held  by  the  city  treasurer  in  trust  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers  and 
fuel  bills.    The  eveniuff  schools  were  suspended  during  the  year. 

Hoboken  had  5  school  Duildings,  4  public  schools  with  3  departments  (grammar,  pri- 
mary, and  annex  to  No.  1),  a  high  school  including  a  normal  department,  and  an  even- 
ing school.  The  hish  school  had  an  enrolment  of  136,  an  average  attendance  of  121, 
4  teachers,  and  graduated  87.  The  normal  school  is  held  every  Saturday  from  9  to  12. 
German  is  taught  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  classes.  The  evening  schools,  taught 
3i  months,  had  6  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  393.  and  141  in  average  attendance. 

Jersey  City  reported  20  school  buildings,  17  oelonging  to  the  city  and  3  rented,  21 
schools  classified  and  subdivided  into  a  high  school,  a  training  school  attached  to  the 
high  school,  a  grammar  school  with  3  departments,  primary  schools,  and  annex  of 
schools  Nos.  3  and  11,  with  327  teachers,  providing  in  the  higher  departments  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  drawing.  The  number  annually  refused 
admission  to  the  schools  had  for  several  years  been  nearly  2,000 ;  in  1879  there  were 
1,753.  The  opening  of  a  new  building  last  year  reduced  the  refusals  to  988.  The  high 
school  had  increased  its  average  attendance  from  397  in  1879  to  423  and  improved  the 
character  of  its  scholarship. 

Newark  reiK>rted  31  school  buildings,  with  15,500 sittings;  unusual  tnterest  in  public 
schools  was  manifested  by  frequent  visits  of  the  board  and  citizens.  The  primary 
schools  were  fairly  prosperous,  though  suffering  from  lack  of  room,  from  the  larce  pro- 
portion of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  from  the  large  number  of  children 
requiring  instruction,  this  fast  evil  beinff  lessened  by  reducing  the  larger  classes.  There 
were  11  grammar  schools,  with  two  intermediaf>e,  1  colored,  and  1  primary,  all  doing 
grammar  grade  work,  with  a  4  years'  course — discipline  and  instruction  improving. 
The  high  school,  including  a  normal,  graduated  29  with  high  standing,  who  were 
sought  for  by  those  desiring  trained  teachers;  it  admitted  240  of  the  3&  examined. 
In  all  the  schools  there  were  26  male  and  244  female  teachers,  whose  work  evinced 
increasing  thoroughness  of  training  and  devotion.  A  teiicher  of  drawing  was  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  school  year,  resulting  in  new  interest  in  drawing  as  an  educational 
force.  In  private  or  chnrch  schools  there  were  6,500;  in  no  school.  16,993.  Evening 
Achools  were  open  57  days,  enrolled  955,  average  attendance  526,  with  27  teachers. 

New  Brunswick  had  the  same  classification  ofschools  and  high  percentage  of  attend- 
4|iice  reported  in  1879.    Evening  schools  were  continued  3  months,  with  enrolment  of 
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123  and  average  attendance  of  47.  The  enrolment  in  all  departments  of  the  public 
schools  was  2,589,  average  daily  attendance  1,896,  of  whom  918  were  present  during 
10  months  of  the  jrear.  Tardiness  was  nearly  banished,  in  the  cases  of  1,246  pupils 
the  loss  of  time  being  only  31^  hours.  At  close  of  school  in  June,  357  had  not  missed 
a  day  daring  the  year;  and  in  the  14  of  the  graduating  class  2  had  not  missed  a  day 
in  10  years,  1  in  9  years,  1  in  5, 1  in  4,  and  2  in  3  years.  A  teachers'  meeting  of  1  hour 
is  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon.  Evening  schools,  open  58  days,  enroUed  123  and 
had  47  in  average  attendance  under  3  teachers. 

Orange  had  4  school  buildings,  with  29  departments  and  a  seating  capacity  of  1,329, 
with  school  population  of  3,792;  enrolment,  1,682 ;  average  attendance,  9^ ;  enrolled  in 
private  or  church  schools,  900 ;  attending  no  school,  1,496 ;  no  evening  schools  reported. 
The  arrangement  and  classification  of  schools  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  1879. 

Paterson  reported  11  school  buildings,  with  103  departments  and  seating  capacity  of 
5,537 ;  1,500  attending  private  or  church  schools,  100  more  than  reported  in  1879,  and 
2,950  attending  no  school,  192  less  than  last  year.  Evening  schools  were  open  67  days; 
enrolment,  1,590;  average  attendance,  490;  teachers,  33. 

TrenUm  had  12  school  buildings,  with  65  departments  and  2,700  sittings,  and  in  the 
schools  a  course  of  study  covering  10  years,  each  2  years  constituting  a  special  depart- 
ment :  primary  or  Kindergarten,  "a  department  for  the  introduction  of  study,"  a  gram- 
mar, and  2  departments  of  the  high  scnool.  Industrial  drawing  enters  into  uie  course 
throughout,  in  1877  the  first  class  of  9  graduated ;  in  1878,  the  second,  of  15 ;  in  1679, 
the  third,  of  11 ;  in  1880,  the  fourth,  of  14 ;  most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  teaching. 
In  private  or  church  schools  there  were  2,604  ;^in  no  school,  1,094.  No  evening  schools 
reported. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NSW  JBR8BT  STATE  NORBfAL  SCHOOL,  TRENTON. 

This  school  in  1880  reached  its  twenty-sixth  year,  during  which  time  it  had  enrolled 
2,520  students,  had  graduated  800,  and  had  furnished  to  the  State  378  trained  teachers, 
being  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  employed  in  the  State.  There  are  2 
normal  courses,  an  elementary  and  advanced,  the  former  of  2  years,  the  latter  of  3.  the 
first  y^r  in  both  being  the  same.  There  were  234  pupils  enroUed  in  1880,  witn  an 
average  attendance  of  191,  an  increase  of  25  over  last  year;  attendance  in  the  model 
department,  328.  The  school  employed  25  teachers  and  graduated  37  pupils,  of  whom 
24  finished  the  advanced  course  and  35  were  teaching. 

FARNUM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  BEVERLY. 

This  continued  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Normal  School  in  furnishing 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  provided  besides  for  the  citizens  of  Beverly  and 
vicinity,  as  far  as  possible,  a  first  class  graded  school.  As  preparatory  to  the  State 
institution,  it  continued  to  receive  appropriations  from  the  le^lature ;  it  had  4  de- 
partmentfiL  primary,  intermediate,  preparatory,  and  senior,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  110. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Normal  classes  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools  and  improvement 
of  the  younger  teachers  continued  in  1879-'80  at  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and 
Paterson.  Teachers'  associations  were  held,  with  an  increase  of  number  and  inter- 
est over  1879,  in  Bergen,  Burlington,  Gloucester^  and  Salem  Counties.  The  associa- 
tion in  Hunterdon  County  was  reorganized,  having  been  suspended  for  several  years. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  are  established  by  law  and  teachers  are  required  to  attend  them,  with  no 
redaction  of  salary  while  attending.  In  1879-^80  institutes  were  held  in  15  of  the  21 
counties  and  were  well  attended.  The  subjects  treated  were  of  the  most  practical 
nature,  mainly  the  ftindamental  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools. — (State  report. 
1880.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Such  schools  in  1879-^80  appear,  as  in  1878-^9,  to  have  been  at  Elizabeth,  Hoboken. 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Orange,  Paterson,  Phillipsbnrg,  Rahway,  and 
Trenton.  At  Trenton  and  Beverly  studies  are  j>ursued  preparatory  for  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  The  superintendent  at  Atlantic  City  introduced  a  coarse  of  high  school 
studies  which  allows  the  students  to  graduate  fully  qualified  as  teachers. — (Report.) 

As  the  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools  are  not  given  in  the  State  report  and  as 
Tex>ort8  of  some  of  the  cities  are  lacking  or  defective,  the  fhll  number  of  students  and 
graduates  cannot  be  given  for  1879-^80;  the  courses,  however,  appear  to  be  from  3  to 
4  years. 
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OTHER  8ECONDAHT  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  Rtatistics  of  bnsiDess  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  those  specially 
preparatory  to  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  summaries 
of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preced- 
ing. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  MEN. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey^  Princeton  (non-sectarian),  appears  from  many  unofficial 
notices  to  have  retained  in  1880  its  classical,  scientific,  elective,  and  graduate  courses, 
'vi'ith  the  high  standard  of  preceding  years,  but  its  failure  to  furnish  a  catalogue  pre- 
vents a  comparison  with  other  years. 

Ruigera  College,  New  Brunswick  (Protestant  Reformed),  had  in  1879-^80  essentially 
the  same  arrangmnents  as  Princeton  in  respect  to  classical,  scientific,  special,  and  grad- 
uate courses,  with  hish  standards  of  admission  and  graduation.  Its  students  for  the 
year  numbered  143,  of  whom  99  were  in  the  classical  department,  38  in  the  scientific, 
and  2  were  resident  graduates,  ag^ainst  a  total  of  181  in  187(M71. 

The  two  other  institutions  designed  to  famish  collegiat-e  instruction  axe  St,  Bene- 
dicfe  College,  Newark,  and  Setan  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  founded  in  1856,  both 
Roman  Catholic.  While  collegiate  in  name,  the  courses  of  study  in  these  institutions 
scarcely  entitle  them  to  rank  with  Princeton  and  Rutgers,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  former.  The  latter,  Seton  Hall,  had  3  departments  of  study,  classical,  preparatory 
with  3  classes,  and  commercial. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  5  or  6  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  for  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of 
their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  collegiate  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  State  in  1879-^80  were  Rutgen 
Scientific  School,  New  Brunswick,  which  forms  the  scientific  department  of  Rut^rs 
College,  is  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  United  States  land  grant ;  tbe  John  C,  Green  School  of  Science,  which  forms 
the  scientific  department  of  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  endowed  by  John  C.  Green, 
and  has  a  4  years*  course  covering  a  broad  scientific  field  ;  and  the  Stevens  Insiiiute  of 
T^hnology,  Hoboken.  All  have  4  years'  courses  of  full  collegiate  standard,  with  ample- 
instructing  forces  and  means  of  illustration  of  the  branches  taught  in  eacn. 

For  statistics  of  these  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  professional  schools  in  the  State  in  1879-^80  were  theological,  viz,  the  German 
Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bloomfield  (Presbyterian) ;  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison  (Methodist  Episcopal);  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  New  Brunswick  j  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Princeton;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Seton  Hall,  South  Orange 
(Roman  Catholic).  The  course  in  this  last  covers  1  year  in  philosophy  and  4  in  the- 
ologj^ ;  that  of  the  others  is  of  3  seminary  years,  meant  to  follow  a  collocate  or  aca- 
demic course,  in  the  absence  of  which  an  examination  is  required  for  admission.  The 
library  of  Princeton  Seminary,  containing  about  32,000  volumes,  was  removed  during 
the  year  to  the  new  and  elegant  building  lately  erected  for  it  by  James  Lenox,  LL.D., 
of  New  York.  Both  this  and  Drew  Seminai'v  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  receive 
valuable  ffifts.  Drew  was  thus  enabled  through  the  year  to  aid  its  students  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Taole  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 

As  reported  in  1878-79,  New  Jersey  continued  through  1879-*80  to  send  her  youth 
of  these  classes  to  reputable  schools  in  other  States,  153  deaf-mutes  being  educated  in 
7  such  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $44,824,  and  34  blind  in  2  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $9,934. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINBED. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth  50  pupils  from  New- 
Jersey  were  under  instruction,  at  a  cost  of  |12,453. 

BEFORMATOBY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  New  Jeney  State  B^&rm  Sdhoolf  for  boys,  Jamesburg,  continued  through 
1879-^80  to  train  its  inmates  in  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education  in  its  school 
room,  in  farming  and  making  brick  on  the  farm,  in  making  and  launderini^  shirts  and 
tailoring  in  the  shop ;  the  principles  of  morality  and  rebgion  were  also  inculcated. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  institution  in  1874,  1,051  have  been  committed,  70  per 
cent,  of  whom  have  been  discharged  and  become  orderly  and  useful  members  of 
society.  During  the  year  104  were  committed  and  138  discharged ;  inmates,  258.  Many 
of  those  dismissed  are  visited  by  the  superintendent  and  others. — (Return.) 

The  State  Industrial  School  far  Girls,  Trenton,  established  in  1671,  had,  at  dateof  return 
for  1880,  31  white  and  10  colored  inmates ;  23  had  been  committed,  6  discharged,  and 
8  indentured.  The  inmates  are  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches,  in  house- 
hold work,  and  plain  sewing.  Fifteen  of  the  girls  had  leamea  to  read  and  12  to  write. 
The  aim  of  the  managers  is  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  life,  either  in  families  or  in 
their  own  homes.  The  whole  number  committed  was  148,  about  IH)  of  whom  had 
become  orderly  and  nseftil  members  of  society. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of  the  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  St>ate  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  no  account  has  reached  the  Bureau  at  date  of  going  to  press. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apoab,  State  mperintendent  qf  public  initruetiont  Trenton, 
[Fifth  term,  February  28,  1879,  to  March,  1882.] 
ICr.  Apgar  hiis  served  by  suooessive  reSleotions  since  1867. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION AL  STATISTICS 


1870-*71. 

1 
1871-72. 

1872-73. 

187:1-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION     AND      AT- 
TENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

In  common  schools 

Av.  daily  attendance  . .. 
Attending    private    or 
church  schools. 

AtteudiDg  academies 

Attending  normal  schools 

Attending  colleges 

In  medical  or  law  schools 

1,502,684 

1,028,110 

493,648 

135,433 

30,370 
5,807 
3,194 

1,521,953 

1,024,130 

494.  a^o 

131,761 

31,421 
6,377 
4,012 

1,560,820 

1,030,779 

499.469 

135,956 

27,887 
6,319 
3,414 

1,596,846 

1,044,364 

515,225 

137,840 

31,421 

6,515 

2,675 

1,506 

1,224,321 

11,299 

11,781 

107 

9,969 

1,705 

175 

831,554 

$29,216,149 

7,187 

22,435 

29,622 

643 

1,176 

27,803 

18,605 

58 

11,478 

198 
$408  57 

46  68 

$11,246,036 
11,088,982 

$3,054,772 

1,583,064 

1,059,23ft 

531,835 

134,644 

29,983 

6,348 

2,921 

2,135 

1,235,269 

11,291 

11,788 

90 

10,004 

1,694 

176 

809,141 

$29,928,026 

7,428 

22,5R5 
30,013 

728 

1,153 

28,132 

19,073 

68 

10,933 

188 
$411  55 

46  83 

$11,558,607 
11,459,353 

$3,080,108 

Whole  number  under  in- 
struction. 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

School  distnctsa 

Public  school-houses 

Log 

1,202,914 

11,350 

11,728 

127 

9,914 

1,687 

176 

926,316 

$23,468,266 

6,481 

21,773 

28,254 

533 

1,054 

26,667 

17.871 

58 

10,413 

180 
$372  86 

42  32 

$9,707,966 
9,607,904 

$2,978,577 

1,197,701 

11,367 

11,743 

121 

9.941 

1,681 

175 

874,193 

$24,516,250 

6,670 

21,987 

28,657 

543 

1,095 

27,019 

18,056 

55 

8,683 

158 
$385  33 

44  08 

$10,472,420 
10,416,588 

$3,004,514 

1,204,355 

11,327 

11,739 

113 

9,939 

1,687 

175 

a56,555 

$27,196,420 

7,097 

22,367 

29,464 

632 

1,163 

27,669 

18,295 

55 

9,864 

179 
$405  31 

46  32 

$10,954,206 
10,946,007 

$3,029,514 

Frame 

Brick  or  stone 

Av.  school  term  in  days.. 
Volumes      in      district 

school  libraries. 
Valuation      of     public 

school  property. 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public 
schools. 

Wou'.en  in  the  same 

Whole  number 

Teachers  licensed  thro* 

normal  schools. 
By  State  superintendent. 
Bv  local  officers ...... ... 

Employed  for  full  term . . 

Teachers'  institutes  held . 

Teachers  attending  in- 
stitutes. 

Av.  attendance  at  each.. 

Average  annual  pay  of 
teachers. 

Average  monthly  pay . .. 

INCOME    AND    EXPENDI- 
TURES. & 

Whole  receipts  for  pub- 
lic schools. 
Whale  expenditure 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fundc 

a  City  districts,  which  would  make  some  700  more  annonlly,  are  DOt  here  inclnded. 
b  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  figures  for  receipts  and  expenditures  are  all  as  given  In  sucoessiv* 
State  reports,  less  balances  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  year. 
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OF  NEW  YORK  — 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76.       1876-77. 


1,585,601 

1,067,199, 

541,610 

134,404! 

i 

30, 175; 

6,352 

3,0111 

2,135! 

1,243,270' 


11,285 

11.824 

93 

10,025 

1,700 

175.5 

804,802 

131,017,904 


1,586,234 

1,023,715 

.5.59,537 

117, 154 

29,519 

6,200 

3,102 

2,705 

1,182,395 


11,2«7 

11,833 

87 

10,031 

1,715 

178.5 

765,546 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


1879-^60. 


1,615,256 

1,032,052 

577, 60o 

113,864 

30,072 

5,522 

3,089 

2,218 

1,186,817 


11,270 

11,824 

84 

10,021 

1,719 

179 

751,534 


1,628,727 

1,030,041 

570,382 

114,460 

30,377 

5,616 

3,468 

3,079 

1,187,041 


11,280 

11,862 

90 

10,050 

1,722 

179 

755,380 


$30, 386, 248  $30, 147, 589  $30, 012, 579 


7,687 

22,522 

36,209 

746 

1,169 

28,294 

19,342 

59 

10,991 

187 
$411  83 

46  92 


7,850 

22,311 

30,161 

835 

1,108 

28,218 

19,738 

59 

11,892 

201 
8401  04 

44  92 


$11, 453, 272  $10, 908, 761 


11,439,039 


10,976,234 


7,978 

22,589 

30,567 

863 

1,043 

28,661 

19,948 

73 

13,354 

182 
$388  85 

43  44 


$10, 657, 985  $10, 
10,626,506 


8,164 

22,505 

30,669 

891 

1,128 

28,650 

20.297 

78 

14,569 

186 
$374  45 

41  80 


,156,572 
10,349,118 


$3,105,389  $3,130,763  $3,156,063  $3,226,285     $3,251,286  I.    $25,001   I.  $272,709 


O    -C3 


eS  ceo 


1,641,173  1. 
1,031,593 

573,089 

108,567 


30,909 

5,753 

3,641 

3,232 

1,183,695 


11,263 

11,899 

83 

10,077 

1,739 

179 

735,6531 


12,446'  I. 
I.         1,552 
I.         2,707 
D.       5,893 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


D. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 


532 
13 
173 
153 
3,346 


17 
37 

7 
27 
17 


D.   19,727 
0,747,509!  I.  $734,930 


7,992 

22,738 
.30,730 


D. 

I. 
I. 


1,068  1. 


1,083 

28,579 

20,597 

79 

15,404 

1U5 
$369  56 

41  40 


$10,412,363 
10,296,977 


D. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
D. 

D. 


172 

233 

61 

177 

45 
71 

300 
1 

835 


$4  89 

40 


I.  $255,791 
D.   52,141 


138,489 
I.  3,483 
I.  79,441 
D.   26,866 


539 

54 

447 


D.   19,219 


D. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
D. 


87 

171 

44 

163 

.52 

3 

190,663 


I.$7,279,243 


I.    1,511 


D. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
D. 

D. 


965 

2,476 

535 

29 
1,912 
2,726 

21 
4,991 

15 
$3  30 

92 


I.  $704,397 
I.  689,073 


eThis  does  not  indade  the  United  States  deposit  fond,  $25,000  of  the  income  of  which  goes  annanllj 
to  tocreaso  tiie  school  fbnd  principal,  while  $165,000  more  of  this  income  is  onnnally  oppropriRted  ta 
the  State  schools.    The  dep««it  fond  has  thus  become  substantially  part  of  the  school  fund. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  intrusted  with  the  superyision  of  commoD  school  interests  are  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  since  1854  by  joint  ballot  of  the  State 
senate  and  assembly  for  a  term  of  3  years;  a  district  school  commissioner  for  a  com- 
missioner district  composed  of  a  county  or  part  of  a  county,  elected  by  the  people 
every  third  year  since  1856;  district  trustees,  1  or  3  for  each  ordinary  school  district, 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  1  or  3  years'  terms:  and  boards  of  education  of 
union  school  districts,  chosen  for  3  years'  terms  after  the  nrst  election,  these  boards  to 
be  of  3  or  9  members,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  people. 

For  academic  and  collegiate  training,  including  medical  and  law  schools,  there  has 
been  since  1784,  and  more  eflfectively  since  1787,  a  bo^rd  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  composed  of  the  governor  and  3  other  State  officers,  with  19 
appointed  members,  these  last  without  limitation  of  term. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  are  free  to  every  child  5  to  21  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  districts  in  which  thev  are  held.  To  aid  in  keeping  them  thus  free,  the  State 
furnishes  from  taxes  and  school  funds  more  than  |3,000,000  yearly,  distribntinff  this 
sum  (partly  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  partly  on  that  of  average  attendance) 
to  such  districts  as  have  reported  free  schools  held  under  quidified  teachers  the  full 
legal  time.  The  i>eople  raise  by  voluntary  taxation  for  these  schools  about  $7,000,000 
aoditional  to  what  the  State  provides,  making  an  annual  total  of  above  $10,000,000. 
Most  of  this  great  sum  is  used  for  the  pay  of  teachers  and  school  officers;  about 
$2,300,000  for  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  school  libraries,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses ;  about  $2(X),000  for  training  teachers  in  institutes,  academies,  and 
normal  scnools  under  State  direction;  the  remainder  to  encourage  academic  and 
higher  training  under  State  auspices,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  few  sehools  for 
the  Indians  stfll  residing  in  the  State.  Teachers  for  the  State  schools  must  hold 
diplomas  from  a  State  normal  school,  from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, from  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  they  intend  to  teach,  or 
from  the  corresponding  officer  of  a  village  or  city  that  has  a  school  system  of  its  own. 
To  those  without  such  evidence  of  qualification  no  employment  can  lawfully  be  given, 
nor  any  State  money  lawfully  be  paid.  They  may  attend  the  institutes  held  for  their 
improvement  without  loss  of  pay  for  the  time  so  spent.    School  libraries  have  been 

Srovided,  and  since  1838  $50,000  have  annually  been  appropriated  for  them  by  the 
tate,  districts  being  allowed  to  supplement  their  portions  with  $50  annually  for  the 
Surchase  of  books  and  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  bookcases, 
diversion  of  the  State  money  to  other  purposes  is  permitted  when  100  to  125  books 
have  been  secured,  and  this  has  greatly  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  libraries.  The 
minimum  school  term  for  the  State  schools  nas  long  been  28  weeks  of  5  school  days 
each,  inclusive  of  legal  holidays.  In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  for  a 
leffal  school  month,  a  calendar  month  is  held  to  be  such  by  the  State  department  of 
o£ication. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  showing  for  1879-'80,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  not  as  good  as 
one  interested  in  educational  progress  could  desire.  There  was,  indeed,  an  increase 
of  $255,791  in  the  revenue  for  the  State  schools,  the  usual  $25,000  addition  to  the 
capital  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  so  ^reat  a  rise  in  the  valuation  of  school  prop- 
eriy^  as  indicates  great  increase  of  provision  for  housing  pupils  and  giving  them  seats, 
blackboards,  and  other  needftil  advantages,  while  300  more  teachers  tlmn  before  so 
commended  themselves  by  their  work  and  deportment  as  to  be  employed  for  the  full 
term,  177  more  having  also  diplomas  from  the  normal  schools.  Yet,  with  all  these 
good  indications  of  the  State's  readiness  to  do  its  duty  by  the  schools,  only  1,552  more 
pupils  were  gathered  into  them  for  the  year  out  of  the  12,446  more  children  of  school 
age  and  out  of  5,893  besides  that  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  private  and  church 
scnools.  Even  an  Increase  of  532  in  academic  classes,  of  137  in  the  normal  schools,  of 
173  under  coUegiate  instruction,  and  of  153  under  training  in  law  and  medicine,  did 
not  so  bring  up  the  whole  enrolment  as  to  prevent  a  decrease  of  3,346  in  the  number 
reported  as  pursuing  some  line  of  education.  The  only  offsets  to  this  considerable 
fallinff  off  are  (1)  an  increase  of  2,707  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  State  schools, 
and  (2)  a  continually  growing  number  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  who  do 
not  come  Into  the  State  educational  purview,  but  who  attend  drawing  schools,  music 
schools,  cookery  schools,  and  other  means  of  preparation  for  life's  duties  and  for  a 
useful  and  prontable  life  work. 

>  The  inoreaaed  valaation  of  all  school  property  for  the  year  was  $734,930,  half  a  million  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  representing  new  or  improved  school-hooses. 
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R^SUMlg  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

As  respects  laws,  the  changes  from  1871  to  1880  in  matters  touching  the  State  school 
system  were,  iu  1872,  an  act  to  appropriate  aunnally  for  the  benefit  of  academies  and 
academical  departments  of  union  schools  $125,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
derived  from  a  tax  of  i^^  of  a  mill  on  each  |1  of  taxable  property  ;  in  1874,  an  act  "to 
secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  elementary  education ; "  in  1875,  an  act  to  make  in- 
struction in  industrial  drawing  obligatory  in  the  State  normal  schools,  in  the  schools 
of  cities,  and  in  union  schools  incorporated  by  special  acts;  in  1876,  an  act  to  secure 
supervision  of  the  schools  in  incorporated  villages  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  by 
paying  towards  such  supervision  (800  annually  in  each  case ;  in  1877,  an  act  to  give 
boards  of  education  in  cities  and  villages  and  annual  school  meetings  in  ordinary  dis- 
tricts the  right  and  duty  of  selecting  textbooks  for  their  schools,  such  books,  however, 
once  adopted  not  to  be  changed  in  less  than  five  years  except  by  a  three-fourths  vote  ; 
and  finally,  in  1880,  an  act  to  authorize  duly  qualified  women  to  vote  at  school  meetings 
and  to  hold  school  offices  and  another  act  to  restrict  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
g^ery  to  duly  n'aduated  persons.  There  was  also  in  1874  a  constitutional  change  (sec- 
tion 10,  article  VIII  of  the  constitution  of  1846)  by  which  a  door  was  opened  for  an 
appropriation  of  State  school  moneys  to  private  and  denominational  school  corpora- 
tions or  associations. —  (Code  of  public  instruction,  1879,  and  annual  reports.) 

As  respects  the  actual  working  of  the  State  system,  tne  figures  show  that  there  has 
been  a  great  advance  in  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  devoted  to  the  public 
schools,  the  old  log  school-houses  grardually  disappearing  and  convenient,  often  ele- 

fant,  ones  of  frame,  brick,  or  stone  coming  in  their  place ;  that  the  whole  number  of 
uildings  occupied  by  the  State  schools  was  171  greater  in  1880  than  in  1870-71,  and 
the  qusuity  in  general  so  much  improved  as  to  increase  the  valuation  by  $7,279,243 ;, 
that  the  teaching  in  them  was  also  improved  through  the  presence  of  4,991  more  in- 
structors trained  in  institutes  and  of  &35  more  graduates  of  normal  schools,  besides 
great  numbers  from  the  teachers'  classes  in  academies  and  from  partial  courses  in  the 
normal  schools ;  while,  on  the  whole,  2,476  more  teachers  were  employed  at  the  close  of 
the  10  yean  than  at  the  beginning,  and  2,726  more  were  retained  continuously  through 
the  year.  As  one  consequence  of  this  better  housing  and  better  teaching,  we  find  an 
increase  of  79,441  in  the  average  daily  attendance  in  State  schools,  though  private  and 
church  schools  fell  off  26,866  in  their  attendance. 

But  it  is  discouraging  that  with  a  growth  138,489  in  the  number  of  youth  entitled 
to  instruction  only  3,483  more  pupi£  were  on  the  State  school  rolls :  that  under  all 
forms  of  instruction  reported  there  were  19,219  fewer  pupils  in  1880  than  in  1870^*71 ; 
that  there  were  190,663  fewer  volumes  in  the  district  school  libraries ;  and  that,  with 
a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  teaching,  the  pay  of  teachers  had  diminished 
on  an  average  $3.30  a  year. 

Very  much  of  the  progress  noted  is  iu  the  numerous  city  and  village  districts  of 
the  State,  where  good  school  boards  and  liberal  pay  of  teachers  are  the  generiJ  rule. 
To  improve  the  unsatisfactory  educational  condition  of  the  country  districts,  the  chief 
teachers  of  the  State  have  for  years  been  urging  the  introduoMon  of  the  township  sys- 
tem, in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  intelligent  supervision,  better  teaching,  and  more  re- 
munerative pay. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  renmantsof  several  tribes  of  Indians  stiU  hold  reservations  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  of  the  1,590  youth  of  school  age  amone  these,  1,164  were  enrolled 
in  1879-'80  in  the  State  schools  held  for  them,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  625» 
This  was  not  quite  as  good  as  in  1870-71,  when  out  of  1,774  Indian  school  youtn  and 
1,192  enrolment,  there  were  706  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

kindergXrten. 

Only  3  Kindergarten  appear  to  have  existed  in  this  State  in  1871 ;  11  were  reported 
in  1873,  and  26  in  1678,  while  for  1880  there  were  42  presenting  their  statistics  out  of 
a  list  of  52,  two  of  them  important  normal  training  schools  for  Kindergarten  teachers 
and  several  others  free  Kiadergarten  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  care  of  the  interests  of  public  schools  there  is  in  each  city  a  board,  varying 
in  number  and  in  title,  each  city  usually  having  a  superintendent  chosen  by  the  board. 
In  New  York  City  the  board  consists  of  21  commissioners  from  the  city  at  large,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  He  also  appoints  3  inspectors  for  each  of  the  8  school  districts 
into  which  the  city  is  divided.  Tbe  commissioners  apd  inspectors  serve  for  terms  of 
3  years,  one-third  being  liable  to  change  each  year.  Every  2  years  the  board  elects  a 
city  superintendent  of  schools  and  7  assistant  superintendents;  and.  having  first  ap> 
pointed  5  trustees  of  schools  for  each  ward,  changes  or  reappoints  1  of  the  5  each  year, 
securing  thus  a  union  of  fresh  life  and  tried  experience. 
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STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


PopnlAtioxi, 
oensusof 
1880. 


Children  of  ^^i?iS?« 


Average 
dailv  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expend- 
itore. 


Albany 

Auborn 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

BoIEaIo 

Cohoes 

Elmlra 

Hudaon 

Ithaoa 

EingBton 
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7,426 
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30 
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69 
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83 
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24.889 
22,472 
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44,136 

8,415,822 

21,263 

38.931 

37,835 

21.004 
23.092 
129.843 
106,390 
84,689 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Albany  during  1879-'80  improved  4  of  its  public  school  buildings  in  the  direction  of 
health,  increa^d  accommodations,  and  teaching  facilities,  adding  seating  capacity 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  new  building.  One  new  building  was  nearlv  completed  at 
date  of  report,  and  the  erection  of  several  others,  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones,  was 
contemplated.  The  public  school  enrolment  was  583  less  than  the  year  before,  aver- 
age daily  attendance  less  by  18,  while  in  punctuality  there  was  a  gain  of  1  per  cent. 
JU  compared  with  1871,  the  increase  in  enrolment  was  3,110,  and  in  average  daily 
attendance.  2,996.  Tlie  arrangements,  classification,  and  standard  of  admission  of  the 
high  school  appear  to  have  bieen  the  same  as  reported  in  1878-79.  The  3  evening 
schools,  in  the  report  of  the  year  before  regarded  as  of  questionable  utility,  seem  to 
have  been  discontinued.  In  the  high  school  there  was  an  attendance  of  595.  The 
condition  of  all  the  schools  was  reported  as  highly  satisfactory. — (City  report,  1879-^80.) 

Auburn  continued  to  class  her  public  schools  as  primaiy.  grammar,  and  high,  the 
last  having  English  and  classical  departments.  In  1879-'80  Uiere  was  an  increase  of 
104  in  enrolment,  of  45  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  10  teachers.  The  hiffh 
school  graduated  28.  New  and  emarged  school  buildings  had  been  erected  during  tne 
year  before,  and  a  ceneral  improvement  of  the  old  ones  nad  put  all  in  good  condition, 
especially  as  to  light,  heat,  and  ventilation.  Nearly  83  per  cent,  of  pupils  registered 
attended  more  than  the  14  weeks  required  by  the  compulsory  law,  while  over  76  per 
cent,  attended  more  than  20  weeks.  The  report  is  suent  as  to  the  evening  school 
neretofore  reported.  Comparing  1870-71  with  1879-^80,  the  increase  in  school  popula- 
tion was  1,487;  in  teachers,  26;  in  enrolment,  206;  in  average  attendance,  662;  in 
attendance  in  private  schools,  500;  and  13  of  the  40  teachers  employed  10  vears  ago 
were  still  connected  with  the  schools.  The  high  school  during  the  10  years  had  grtSi- 
uated  136.  The  most  important  modification  of  the  course  or  study  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  systematic  training  in  vocal  music  and  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  grades, 
the  last  in  1875.  One  feature  of  the  school  work  which  proved  very  valuable  was  the 
punctually  attended  teachers'  monthly  meetings. —  (City  report,  1^9-^80.) 

BingKamUm  continued  to  class  her  public  schools  as  primary,  ^rrammar,  and  hi^h, 
the  course  covering  12  vears.  The  hign  school  had  4  courses,  Engbsh,  scientific,  Latin- 
scientific,  and  classical  each,  except  the  English,  extending  over  4  years.  This  course 
of  studv  for  the  first  tune  became  uniform  and  definite  in  1878;  vocal  music  and  in- 
dustrial drawing  are  included.  In  1879-^80  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  not  in 
school  was  2,672  more  than  the  daily  attendance,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
1,230,  showing  that  the  compulsory  law  had  not  secured  in  this  place  the  desired  re- 
sult.—  (Return.) 

The  Brookljfn  board  of  education  in  1880  had  under  its  care  58  separate  school 
organizations^  conducted  in  60  buildings,  with  seating  capacity  for  64,^,  under  the 
supervision  oi  53  local  committed  besides  having  the  direction  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  several  benevolent  institutions,  only  3  of  which  receive  any  iK>rtion  of  the  public 
fund.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  inspect  them  and  decide  whether  they 
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may  participate  in  the  distribation  of  the  10  per  cent,  of  the  excise  fees  for  selliug 
alcoholic  beverages.  In  place  of  the  11  industrial  schools  mentioned  in  report  of  1379 
only  3  appear  in  report  of  1880,  and  6  orphan  asylums.  In  these  3  industrial  schools 
604  childn^n  were  taught  who  otherwise  would  have  received  no  instruction.  The 
teachers  see  that  these  children  have  shoes,  then  a  breakfast  for  such  as  have  had 
none,  and  that  they  are  washed  and  furnished  with  at  least  one  comfortable  garment, 
xind  at  noon  a  dinner.  In  the  6  orphan  asylums  instruction  is  given  in  the  common 
branches,  and  during  the  year  1,583  were  taught,  making  a  totol  in  both  classes  of 
institutions  of  2,187.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50,000  attend  private  and  parochial 
schools,  an  increase  of  30,000  over  1879.  Brooklyn  classes  her  schools  as  central 
grammar  (w'^^  ^  divisions  and  6  grades),  intermediate,  and  primary  (each  having  0 
grades).  The  29  schools  were  in  session  206  days,  during  which  there  were  taught  in 
them,  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  93,923;  adding  to  these  the  number  m  the 
industrial  and  orphan  schools,  2,187,  and  the  50,000  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
a  grand  total  of  146,110  is  reached.  In  the  412  sessions  held  there  was  a  decrease 
of  615  in  number  taught  and  of  181  in  average  attendance,  attributed  to  the  preva- 
lence of  contagious  diseases  during  the  4  months  preceding  vacation.  The  11  evening 
schools  were  in  session  11  weeks,  with  an  improvement  in  discipline  and  nsefuli^ess 
secured  by  the  employment  of  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  than  ueretofore  engaged. 
An  additional  evening  high  school  was  established  and  held  a  session  of  7  weeks,  with 
an  enrolment  of  572  and  an  average  attendance  of  308;  the  other,  with  a  session  of  11 
weeks,  enrolled  817,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  391.  The  total  enrolment  in 
the  13  evening  schools  was  7,871,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,421,  employing  196 
teachers.  In  the  school  buildings  now  occupied  there  are  sittings  for  8.500  additional 
pupils,  while  there  were  6,500  in  the  schools  below  the  statutory  age  or  5  years.  The 
eetunated  value  of  school  property  was  $5,087,053.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship 
entered  into  the  instruction  for  the  year. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Buffalo  in  1879-^80  had  42  school  bnUdings,  containing  228  rooms ;  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  enrolment  of  6,110  and  in  daily  attendance  of  252;  increase  in  teachers,  3. 
Music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  Grerman  were  taught  by  special  teachers.  There 
was  an  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochiiu  schools  of  9,628.  At  last  date 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  schools  they  were  arranged  under  3  departments,  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high,  the  2  former  having  10  grades,  the  last  4  courses,  business, 
EngliiBh,  Bcientino,  and  classical.  BuiSalo  claims  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
free  schools  in  the  State  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  city. 

Cohoe9  reported 8  school  buddings,  49  school  rooms,  with  2,110  sittings;  increase  in 
enrolment,  173:  decrease  in  daily  attendance,  164.  Evening  schools  were  taught  and 
special  instruction  given  in  music  and  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  grades.  The  city 
classes  her  schools  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  each  department  con- 
sisting of  3  grades  and  each  grade  occupying  1  year.  There  was  an  estimated  enrolment 
in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  500,  and  an  estimated  value  of  school  property  of 
$100.000.— (City  return.) 

Elmira  in  1879-^80  haa  6  school  buildings,  containing  33  rooms ;  number  of  sittings 
not  given.  The  city  arranges  her  pubhc  schools  in  4  departments^  primary,  inter- 
mediate, advanced,  and  academic,  each  having  three  divisions  covenng  1  year.  The 
academy  has  Junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes,  one  school  year  being  allotted  to  the 
work  of  each  class.  There  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  139;  a  decrease  in  daily 
attendance  of  48  and  of  4  in  teachers,  with  an  enrolment  in  private  and  parochi^ 
schools  of  300.  Evening  schools  appear  to  have  been  taught  and  special  instruction 
given  in  music.  Teachers  are  required  to  meet  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  for  such  drill  and  exercise  as  may  fit  them 
to  secure  unity  and  efficiency  in  their  work. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Ithaca  in  1879-^80  built  a  new  school-house,  giving  to  the  city  a  total  of  6  buildings, 
contaiiiing  23  rooms,  with  1,613  sittings.  For  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were 
3  buildings,  with  an  enrolment  of  75.  The  public  schools  were  classed  as  primary, 
inteimediate,  and  high,  covering  12  years  of  study,  of  which  4  were  devoted  to  the  high 
school.  In  this,  after  the  first  year,  there  are  4  courses,  English,  scientific,  Latin- 
scientific,  and  classical.  This  school  had  an  enrolment  of  192,  and  reported  to  the 
regents  102  as  having  pursued  higher  studies  for  at  least  4  months,  a  number  greater 
than  for  any  previous  year.  In  enrolment  of  all  the  schools  there  was  an  increase  of 
144 ;  in  daiiy  attendance,  of  115.  Comparing  1879-^80  with  1870-^1  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  school  population  of  522 ;  in  average  attendance,  of  712,  and  in  expenditure, 
of  $15,687.  In  1874-75  the  present  graded  system  was  established,  under  which  the 
schools  have  attained  a  hi^h  position. — (Report  and  return.) 

Kingston  in  1879-^80  had  in  its  special  school  district  5  school  buildings,  containing 
29  rooms,  with  1,671  sittings.  All  the  houses,  with  their  outbuildings,  fences,  and 
grounds,  were  improved  during  the  summer  recess.  The  board  classed  its  schools  as 
primary,  high,  and  academic.  In  all  the  schools  below  the  academv  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  94  in  enrolment  and  of  100  in  daily  attendance,  and,  incluoing  the  91  in  the 
academy,  the  decrease  was  1 17  as  compared  with  1878-79.    This  falling  ofif  was  largely 
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cansed  by  local  circumstances  which  were  unnsnal  and  are  not  likely  to  recor.  The 
number  of  days  lost  by  absence  and  tfurdiness  was  1,347  below  that  of  1878-'79.  In 
the  primary  school  there  was  a  marked  improvement,  the  pupils  promoted  to  the 
grade  above  beiug  not  only  better  scholars,  but  in  their  average  age  below  those  of  any 
previous  year.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music  and  industrial  drawing.  The 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  197,  being  3  less  than  in  the 
previous  year. —  (City  report  and  return. ) 

Lockport  in  1879-'80  had  7  school  buildings  containing  33  rooms  with  2,664  sittings, 
and  continued  to  arrange  its  schools  under  4  departments,  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  academic,  divided  into  11  grades,  each  grade  below  the  academic  com- 
prising the  work  of  one  year,  except  the  first,  which  required  about  5  months.  The 
system  of  gradation  was  thus  that  of  yearly  jB^ades,  with  half  yearly  divisions,  so 
that  in  nearly  all  classes  there  might  be  2  divisions  of  pupils,  one  a  half  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other.  In  the  academic  department  there  were  2  optional  courses  of  4 
years  each,  English  or  classical.  French  or  German  could  be  taken  in  the  place  of 
Latin  in  the  English  course.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  industrial  draw- 
ing, penmanship,  German,  and  French.  There  was  the  same  number  of  teachers  aa 
in  the  previous  year,  with  but  a  slight  variation  in  enrolment  and  daily  attendance, 
while  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  The 
estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $105,000. — (City  re^rt  and  return.) 

At  Long  Island  City  the  training  in  correct  expression  as  the  basis  of  grammatical 
instruction  was  begun  with  the  primary  grades,  and  afterwards  technical  grammar 
was  made  practical  by  combining  it  with  composition  writing.  In  teaching  arithme- 
tic, principles  were  explained  first,  and  then  practical  examples  based  on  these  princi- 
ples were  given  the  pupils  to  solve,  the  teacher  making  explanations  to  those  that 
failed  after  an  earnest  effort  to  succeed.  United  States  history  was  tanght  with 
special  aim  to  place  before  the  pupils  examples  worthy  of  imitation,  with  sach  philoso- 
phy of  history  as  they  could  comprehend.  And  as  one  teacher  held  a  State  certificate 
and  8  others  diplomas  from  normal  schools,  while  27  pupils  passed  so  good  an  exami- 
nation as  to  receive  licenses  te  teach,  it  may  be  presumed  that  much  of  the  teaching 
for  the  year  was  very  jeood. — (Report.) 

Newhurgh  in  1879-^80  continued  te  arrange  its  schools  under  3  departments,  primary, 
grammar,  and  academic,  with  increased  thoroughness  in  all  the  grades  of  study. 
The  enrolment  was  617  more  than  in  1878-79,  the  daily  attendance  21  less,  and  2  more 
teachers  were  employed.  There  were  6  school  buildings,  having  58  rooms,  with  2,500 
sittings.    Industrial  drawing,  which  by  the  law  of  1875  was  then  introduced  inte  the 

Erimary  schools,  was  in  187^^80  for  the  first  time  tanght  in  all  the  grades.  Truancy 
ad  been  much  lessened.  The  half  day  system  had  been  advantageously  introduced 
in  the  lowest  grade.  An  improved  method  of  teachin^^  arithmetic  was  also  introduced, 
in  which  2  text  !»ooks,  instead  of  5,  were  used,  dropping  much  that  was  regarded  as 
useless  and  dril.mg  thoroughly  in  what  was  practicaE  The  resulte  obtained  were 
quite  satisfivctei  V.  The  evening  schools  were  poorly  attended.  There  were  244 
enrolled  in  priva  e  and  parochial  schools.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property 
was  $185,000. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

New  York  in  1879-'80  had  under  the  management  of  her  board  of  education  114  pri- 
mary schools  and  departments;  103  ^ammkr  schools,  besides  5  grammar  and  primary 
schools  for  colored  children ;  24  evening  schools  for  the  common  branches,  2  for  colored 
children,  and  1  evening  high  school  for  males ;  a  normal  college  for  females ;  training 
department  of  the  normal  college,  and  1  nautical  school ;  in  all,  252  public  schools 
and  departments,  besides  16  corporate  schools  which  participate  in  the  school  fund, 
making  a  tetal  of  268.  The  whole  number  tanght,  including  1,359  colored,  18,472  in 
evening  schools,  191  in  the  nautical  and  23,061  in  corporate  schools,  amounted  to 
267,944,  an  increase  of  3.771;  while  the  average  attendance  was  133,096;  cost  of 
teachers'  wages  |2,550,000,  as  against  $2,497,947  in  1878-79,  an  increase  of  $52,053. 
There  were  127  school  buildings,  4  of  which  were  built  in  1880,  with  accommodations 
for  144,413.  Of  the  3,169  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  222  were  men  and  2,947  women; 
while  245  were  in  evening  schools  and  273  were  teachers  of  special  subjects :  luusic,  draw- 
ing, French,  and  German.  There  were  1,500  sittings  added,  and  5,600  new  sittings 
were  te  be  completed  by  May  1,  1881.  The  large  decrease  of  attendance  at  the  color^ 
schools  since  1878  and  the  presence  of  many  colored  children  in  the  other  schools  in- 
dicated the  n^adual  absorption  of  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  separate  class 
of  schools.  The  evening  high  school  continued  te  furnish  instruction  te  a  large  class 
of  young  and  middle-aged  men,  a  great  majority  of  whom  devote  their  time  to  some 
study  which  will  be  of  most  practical  use  to  them.  The  number  admitted  was  1,176, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1,054,  of  whom  76  were  present  every  eveniug  during 
the  term ;  450  received  certificates,  and  45  diplomas.  In  both  the  evening  schools  the 
average'attendance  during  the  term  of  90  nights  was  6,619,  of  whom  4,1)^  were  males 
and  2^7  females.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  classification,  time  of  com- 
mencing instruction,  appointment  of  teachers,  courses  of  study,  and 'location  of  these 
schools.    The  Normal  College,  including  the  training  department,  had  in  1880  an  aver- 
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age  attendance  of  2,147,  and  graduated  361;  making  since  1870  a  total  of  2^263  gradu- 
ates, of  whom  more  than  three-foorths  have  taught  in  the  public  schools;  at  dat«  of 
report,  100  were  employed.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  grammar  grades,  the  school  being  not 
only  the  largest  of  ihe  kind,  but  the  best  equipped  for  the  work  it  was  establishiHi  to  do. 
The  naaticai  school  on  board  the  ship  St.  Mary's  continued  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
The  number  of  boys  at  the  examination,  April,  1880,  was  97,  there  being  an  average 
monthly  attendance  of  105.  The  usual  summer  cruise  began  in  May,  and  after  visit- 
ing several  iM>rt8  in  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  the  ship  re- 
turned in  October,  having  made  a  cruise  of  8,000  miles,  when  46  of  the  boys  graduated 
and  soon  found  employment.  The  boys  in  this  school  are  thoroughly  trained  in  navi- 
gation and  seamanship,  and  some  of  its  graduates  have  become  ofiicers  of  ships  and 
are  highly  esteemed  in  the  service.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  institu- 
tion sustained  by  city  taxation  and  offering  tuition  free,  had  in  February,  1880.  an  en- 
rolment of  1,138,  being  122  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  due  to  a  change  in  the 
standard  of  admission.  The  recent  adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  music  throughout 
was  giving  general  satisfaction.  The  gradual  introduction  of  the  Normal  College 
graduates  as  teachers,  of  music  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement.  In  nearly 
every  department,  male  as  well  as  female,  music  had  grown  to  be  an  interesting  feature 
in  class  room  exercises.  In  drawing  much  creditable  work  was  done.  Of  tbe  2,415 
dasses examined,  1,673  were  marko<l  excellent,  68u  good,  52  fair;  making  an  average 
proficiency  of  92  per*  cent.  The  discipline  of  i  he  schools,  previously  reported  as  highly 
commendable,  continued  to  receive  increased  attention  with  encouraging  resnlts. 
The  severest  punishment  allowed  by  law  was  suspension.  During  the  year  only  150 
were  suspended,  87  from  the  male  grammar  school,  1  fVom  the  female,  60  from  the 
primary  departments,  and  2  from  colored  schools,  being  40  less  than  during  the  previ- 
ous year;  of  these,  36  were  restored.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  from  1871  to  1880  was  $34,093,283.— (City  report,  1880.) 

Ogdensburg  arranges  her  schools  as  primary  and  grammar,  each  having  a  four  years' 
course;  had  9  school  buildings,  containing  14  rooms  with  2,500  sittings;  estimated  en- 
rolment in  private  and  parochial  schools,  570.  The  schools  were  taught  199  of  the 
200  school  days.    The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $45,000. — (City  return. ) 

Oswego  had  15  school  buildings,  containing  21  school  rooms  with  3,860  sittings.  She 
classes  her  schools  as  primary,  with  a  three  years*  course,  and  grammar,  with  a  ^'nnior 
and  senior  course  of  three  years  each.  There  were  also  an  unclassified  school  with  no 
prescribed  course  of  study  and  an  arithmetic  school  for  winter  only.  The  estimated 
enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  1,246.  Schools  were  taught  197  of  the 
198  school  days  in  the  year.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $168,380. —  (City 
return.) 

Poughkeepsie  in  1879-^80  arranged  her  schools  under  four  departments,  introductory, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  covering  12  years,  3  to  each  of  the  first  two,  2  to  the 
grammar,  and  4  to  the  high,  all  taught  in  12  schools,  11  of  which  are  below  the  high, 
occupying  11  school-houses,  with  53  i-ooms  and  2,930  sittiugs.  There  were  12  private 
and  parochial  schools,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  712.    Special  instruction  was 

fiven  in  mnsic.  In  enrolment  there  was  a  decrease  of  782,  in  avorage  attendance  of 
66,  and  in  teachers  of  9.  The  progress  of  the  schools  in  all  the  departments  was  re- 
ported to  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year  as  shown  in  the  percentage  of  attendance 
to  enrolment,  in  thoroughness  and  fairness  of  examinations,  and  in  promptness  in  re- 
porting.   Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $122,000. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Rochester^ a  school  system  includes  five  departments,  primary,  intermediate,  indus- 
trial, free  academy,  and  corporate.  Statistics  beyond  those  given  in  the  table  are  not 
reported  at  date  of  going  to  press. 

In  Saratoga  Springs  the  public  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  junior,  grammar, 
and  academic,  occupying  12  buildings,  with  15  rooms  and  1,712  sittings.  In  private 
and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  159.  Instruction  in  music 
by  a  special  teacher  and  in  drawing  by  the  regular  teachers  was  ^iven  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. An  evening  school  was  in  session  under  two  teachers,  with  an  enrolment  of  89. 
The  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance  were  about  the  same  as  in  1879.  Esti- 
mated value  of  school  property,  $71,000. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

The  public  schools  of  Schenectady  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  each  having  4  courses  of  3  years,  with  a  supplementary  course  of  1  year  for 
young  ladies.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450 ;  estimated 
value  of  school  property.  $72,000. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Syracuse  had  18  school  buildings^  with  94  rooms  with  8.643  sittings.  The  schools 
were  classed  as  high,  senior,  junior,  and  primary,  employing  KUI  regnlar  and  2 
special  teachers.  In  average  daily  attendance  there  was  a  gain  of  92;  percentage  on 
enrolment,  96.  The  curriculum  in  some  departments  was  much  improved.  Groat  im- 
provement in  writing  was  made,  a  special  teacher  bein^  introduced  into  the  primary 
schools,  who  used  the  pencil  instead  of  the  pen.  Drawing  and  music  were  tan<^ht  in 
all  the  grades  by  Bi>ecial  teachers.    The  ungraded  and  evening  schools  were  duicou- 
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tinned.  A  traiDing  school  to  fit  younj?  ladies  to  teach  was  established.  Sewing  schools 
were  opened  in  all  the  wards  but  one  by  the  ladies  of  an  employment  society.  Es- 
timated valne  of  school  property,  $779,900. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Troij  in  1879-^80  had  17  school  buildings,  containing  45  B(;hool  rooms  with  6,500 
sittings.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high, 
with  an  enrolment  of  446  beyond  that  of  the  previous  year;  but  there  was  a  loss  of 
46  in  att43ndance  and  of  9  in  teachers.  Besides  these,  2  orphan  asylums  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  education  and  participate  in  the  school  fund :  the  Troy 
Orphan  Asylum,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  71,  and  Troy  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  with 
a  daily  attendance  of  175.  There  were  13  private  and  parochial  schools;  estimated 
enrolment,  1,200.  The  high  school  had  a  monthly  attoudance  of  137.  Special  in- 
struction was  given  in  vocal  music.  For  a  good  part  of  the  year,  meetings  were  held 
un  Saturdays  for  normal  training  of  teachers.  The  school-houses  were  in  bad  con- 
dition, yet  the  work  of  the  year  was  pro^essive.  The  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  high  school  indicated  better  work  in  all  the  grades  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Writing  in  some  form  was  a  daily  exercise  from  the  day  a  child  entered  on  to  the  end 
of  the  course.  In  discipline  there  was  a  pleasing  improvement,  indicating  a  better 
governing  power  at  work,  the  suspensions  being  only  26.  Estimated  value  of  school 
property,  1243,800. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Vlica  reporte<l  18  school  buildings,  with  40  rooms  and  4.694  sittings.  The  schools 
were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  advance<l,  and  academic,  the  first  3  having 
courses  of  3  years  each,  while  the  academic  included  a  normal  course  of  2  years  and  an 
academic  of  4,  the  studies  of  the  first  2  years  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  normal. 
There  was  an  iucreased  enrolment  of  235  over  previous  year;  average  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  74.  The  ungraded  aud  evening  schools  seem  to  have  been 
successful,  the  former  having  an  enrolment  of  77  aud  the  latter  of  235.  The  annoy- 
ances occasioned  by  having  Ywys  aud  girls  together  in  the  evening  schools  have  been 
ii voided  by  giving  to  them  each  2  separate  evenings.  The  various  improvements  of 
school  property  begun  in  1878-'79  were  completed,  and  the  buildings  were  all  in  good 
repair,  with  remodelled  and  enlarged  rooms,  new  furniture,  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  condition.  Still  more  repairs  were  going  on  and  the  erection  of  two 
large  houses  was  progressing.  Special  instmction  wa«  ^jiven  in  music,  drawing,  and 
penmanship.  Encouraging  progress  was  made  in  discipline  and  arresting  truancy, 
and  the  year  was  one  of  prosperity.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial 
fichools,  1,100;  estimated  value  of  school  property,  |688,479. — (City  report  ana  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  laws  of  1875,  the  State  superintendent  has  general  supervision  of  the  State 
normals  at  Brockport,  Bufi'alo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  Oswego,  and  Potsdam, 
aa  well  as  of  any  other  State  normals  established  hereafter.  The  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity are  associated  with  the  State  superintendent  in  the  management  of  the  Albany 
school.  All  these  schools  were  in  active  operation  prior  to  1870,  except  those  at 
Buffalo  and  Geneseo,  which  were  organized  in  1871.  Appointments  for  a<lmission  are 
made  by  the  State  superintendent,  subject  to  a  required  examination.  Thei  e  are  three 
•courses  of  study:  an  elementary  English,  an  advanced  English,  and  a  chissical,  cov- 
■ering,  respectively,  two,  three,  and  four  years  of  40  weeks  each.  Academical  de- 
partments were  maintained  until  June,  1877,  in  7  of  the  schools  (tlie  one  at  Albanv 
4^1one  excepted) ;  since  then  only  the  normals  at  Brockport  and  iYedouia  retain  such 
<lepartuiont!?.  There  were,  however,  so-called  academic  pupils  at  some  of  the  schools, 
yet  no  separate  classes,  except  at  Geneseo,  where  there  was  one  separate  recitation  daily 
for  this  class  of  pupils.  These  normals  are  reported  to  be  growing  in  usefulness  and 
favor.  In  1870-71  there  was  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,:tt)l  pupils  aud  196  were 
graduated.  In  1879-'80  the  number  of  pupils  was  5,7.53;  number  of  graduates,  271. 
For  detailed  statistics  of  pupils  in  the  training  schools  and  normal  departments,  see 
Table  111  of  the  appendix.  For  a  fuller  dewription  of  these  schools,  sec  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879.  — (State  reports  and  circulars.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  Tork  opened  on  February  15,  1870,  with  1,068 
students  admitted  by  competitive  written  examination  and  37  by  private  examina- 
tion, 1,105  in  all.  The  college  was  then  organized  in  3  divisions — introductor>% 
sophomore,  and  senior — and  a  3  years'  course  was  maintained  until  1879,  when  it  was 
extended  to  4  years  for  all  new  students.  The  standard  of  admission  has  been  grad- 
ually raised  during  these  years,  and  yet  in  1880  (though  the  questions  for  admission 
were  more  difUcult  than  ever  before)  650  candi<1ates  passed  a  successful  examination. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  1870  was  96;  in  1680  it  was  361,  there  being  then  2,378 
students. — (City  report  for  1670,  tenth  annual  report,  and  return.) 
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A  traiaing  school  for  youDg  ladies  intendiDg  to  teach  was  organized  at  Syracuse  in 
1879-^80.— (City  report.) 

A  Normal  TrtUning  School  for  Kindergarten  TeflcA«r»,  organized  in  1872  in  New  York 
City,  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  John  Kraus  and  Mrs.  Kraus-Bolte.  The  course  is 
2  years.  In  1879  there  were  27  pupils  attending.  Another,  with  a  course  of  9  months 
in  ordinary  cases,  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Emily  M.  Coe,  of  the  American  Kindergarten,  in 
the  same  city. 

teachers'  classes  in  academies  and  colleges. 

In  1877  the  regents  of  the  university  were  authorized  to  designate  academies  and 
academical  departments  of  union  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  give 
instruction  *^m  the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching.''  Tbe  annual 
appropriation  for  this  work  was  made  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  but  for 
several  years  the  income  of  this  fund  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  appropriations 
made.  Kecently  notice  was  given  by  the  comptroller  to  the  regents  that  after  allow- 
ing apportionments  for  instruction  given  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  l«78-79 
payments  would  be  withheld  until  further  action  by  the  legislature.  Owing  to  this, 
the  regents  decided  that  no  apxK>intments  to  ^ve  such  instruction  could  be  legally 
made  until  the  requisit'O  fhnd  should  be  provided.  The  legislature,  however,  appropri- 
ated $27,832  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies  In  1880,  and  it  was  hoped  that  hke  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  would  be  continued.  Instruction  was  also  given  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  school  discipline,  &c.,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  term  at  Alfred 
University,  Am-ed,  and  Hamilton  College,  Clinton;  but  at  Hamilton  this  appears  to 
have  ceased  with  1880. — (State  report  and  catalogues.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Under  the  general  school  law  each  school  commissioner  is  to  organize  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, or  in  concert  with  the  other  commissioners  in  his  county  to  organize,  for  the 
combined  districts,  a  teachers'  institute,  and  to  secure  the  attendance  ot  all  the  teach- 
ers thereat,  if  possible.  The  act  relating  to  institutes  does  not  apply  to  the  county  of 
New  York,  and  the  territory  of  Hamilton  County  is  so  situated  that  the  teachers  are 
better  accommodated  in  the  institutes  of  adjoining  counties.  In  1871  institutes  were 
held  in  the  other  58  counties,  with  an  attendance  of  10,413  teachers,  at  an  average 
expense  of  $1.65  per  capita:  in  1880  there  were  79  institutes,  15,404  in  attendance ; 
expense,  $1.01  per  capita.  Tne  usual  institute  was  organized  in  1880  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.  The  institutes  are  reported  to  be 
of  far  greater  value  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  aud  to  have  grown  steadily 
in  favor  with  commissioners,  teachers,  and  the  public. — (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

These  were  in  1880  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  then  in  its  sixth  volume;  the  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse  (organ 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association),  entering  its  seventh  volume  that  year;  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  then  in  its  third  year;  the  American  Kindergarten  Magazine,  dating 
from  1878,  published  monthly  iu  New  York  City;  the  New  York  School  Journal,  a 
weekly,  which  sent  out  its  twelfth  volume  in  1880.  These  journals  were  devoted  more 
especially  to  the  school  interests  of  the  State,  from  Kiudergartt'u  instruction  upwanls. 
In  addition  there  were  the  Industrial  Monthly  and  the  Industrial  News,  the  latter 
published  by  the  Inventors*  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  Ci  ty ,  both  monthlies  com- 
menced in  1880,  and  giving  sometimes  valuable  information  in  reference  to  technical 
education.  Within  the  decade  came  the  University  Monthly,  a  journal  of  school  and 
home  education  published  in  New  York  City  in  1871  aud  l)r72,  and  the  Journal  of 
Education,  published  in  Brookljm  in  1875  an<l  1876.  Arrangements  were  made  at  the 
close  of  1880  to  transfer  to  the  office  of  the  School  Bulletin  at  Syracuse  the  Kindergar- 
ten monthly  published  for  some  years  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  the  title  of  the  New 
EducaMon,  with  which  had  been  connected  the  Kindergarten  Messenger,  fonnerly 
published  at  Boston.  The  Sanitary  Engineer  contained  in  1880  much  information  as 
to  sanitary  arrangements. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  1870,  the  academies  of  the  State  consisted  of  2  classes,  those  incorporated  by  the 
regents  and  subject  to  visitation  by  them,  and  high  schools  or  free  academies,  which 
arc  a  part  of  the  free  school  system  of  the  State.  The  number  of  academies  subjexst 
to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  in  1870  was  144;  free  or  unincorporated  academies, 
82;  whole  number  of  students,  30,000.  In  1880  there  were  30,909  pupils  under  in- 
struction, while  the  number  of  academies  by  the  latest  regents'  report  (that  for  1879) 
wiui  250.  The  standard  in  this  class  of  schools  is  said  to  be  well  kept  up,  and  is 
gradually  raised  by  means  of  questions  issued  to  each  school  by  the  regentSi  these 
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questions  fomuDg  the  basis  of  the  examinations  for  admission,  standing,  and  gradna- 
tion.  The  preliminary  examinations  continue  to  be  conducted  as  in  former  years, 
while  the  advanced  academic  examinations,  as  required  by  law  of  1877,  have  been  in 
operation  since  June,  1878,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  These  last  include  a 
graduating  course,  revised  by  a  committee  of  the  University  Convocation  in  1879,  and 
a  college  entrance  course,  which  embraces  subjects  reconmiended  by  the  University 
Convocation  in  1865. — (State  and  regents'  rej[>orts.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  for  summaries  of  these,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  colleges  of  this  Stat«  recognized  by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  reporting  to 
it,  with  the  recognized  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  form  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Neto  York,  for  which  the  academies  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  are  the  pre- 

?aratory  schools.  There  is  no  other  State  university  than  the  one  thus  constituted. 
ts  standard,  as  determined  by  the  amount  of  academic  preparation  for  admission  to 
it  and  by  the  courses  of  the  greater  part  of  the  colleges  tnat  compose  it,  is  fairly  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  day,  and  is  in  quiet  and  steady  process  of  advancement  through 
an  increasing  thoroughness  in  the  examinations  for  admission  from  the  250  academies 
which  receive  their  examination  papers  from  the  regents.  Of  the  27  literary  colleges 
charteretl  or  recognized  as  parts  of  the  university  and  still  survi vine,  one,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Albany,  exists  thus  far  only  in  its  departments  of  law  and  medicine^  which 
have  become  connected  with  Union  University,  Schenectady :  another,  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  exists  only  in  its  medical  department;  a  third,  Genesee  College,  Lima 
(better  known  as  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary),  appears  to  have  settled  down 
into  a  mere  popular  secondary  school ;  a  fourth,  Martin  Luther  College,  Buffalo,  has, 
from  poverty,  not  been  able  to  organize  itself  upon  a  fair  collegiate  basis,  and  asks  to 
be  taken  from  the  collegiate  list.  The  remaining  23  were,  in  1880,  in  the  order  of 
their  charters  and  with  the  dates  of  these :  (1)  Columbia  College,  New  York  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal),  1754,  known  till  1874  as  King's  College ;  (2)  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady (Union  Church),  1795^  rechartered  in  1873  as  Union  University;  (3)  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton  (Presbyterian),  1812 ;  (4)  Hobart  College,  Geneva  (Protestant  Episco- 

?al),  1824,  and  called  until  1852  Geneva  College ;  (5)  University  of  the  City  of  New 
ork,  N.  Y.  (non-sectarian),  1831:  (6)  Madison  University,  Hamilton  (Baptist).  1846; 
(7)  St.  Jolm'8  College,  Fordham  (Roman  Catholic),  1846;  "(8)  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester  (Baptist),  1846;  (9)  Elmira  Female  College,  Elmira  (Presbyterian),  1855; 
aO)  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton  (Universalistl,  1856;  (11)  Alfred  University, 
Alfred  (Seventh-Day  Baptist),  1857;  (12)  Ingham  University,  Le  Roy  (Presbyterian), 
1857;  (13)  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale  (Protestant  Episcopal),  1860;  (14)  College 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York  (Roman  Catholic),  1861;  (15)  Vaasar  College,  Pough- 
keepsio  (non-sectarian),  1861 ;  (16)  Manhattan  College,  New  York  (Roman  Catholic), 
1863;  (17)  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  (non-sectarian),  1865;  (18)  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.  (non- sectarian),  1866;  (19)  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York 
(non-sectarian),  1867;  (20)  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  (Methodist  Episcopal),  1870; 
(21)  Wells  College,  Aurora  (Presbyterian),  1870;  (22)  St.  JBonaventure^s  College,  Alle- 
gany (Roman  Catholic),  1875;  (23)  Cooper  Union  for  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art,  New  York  (non-sectarian),  1875,  largely  devoted  to  preparation  for  industrial 
work.* 

Besides  these,  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  eives 
some  instruction  called  collegiate,  but  consisting  mainly  of  studies  usually  considered 
preparatory,  while  St.  iYancis  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  in  the  same  city,  Canisius  and 
St.  Joseph's  Colleges,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  College,  New  York,  and  the  Seminary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge  (all  Roman  Catholic),  have  courses  that  would 
hardly  carry  students  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  junior  class  of  the  better  sort  of  col- 
leges.— (Regents'  reports,  1874,  1879, 1880,  with  catalogues  of  colleges  and  returns  for 
1880.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  the  colleges  above  mentioned,  Alfred,  St.  Lawrence,  Cornell,  and  Syracuse  admit 
women  in  common  with  young  men,  as  does  Cooper  Union.  Elmira,  Ingham,  Yassar, 
Rutgers,  and  Wells  are  for  women  only.  For  the  statistics  of  classical  and  scientific 
departments  in  these  and  other  colleges,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix.    For 

>  Eight  of  the  above  roentionod  universities  and  colleges,  St.  Stephen's,  Wells,  St.  Lawrence,  Hobart, 
Hadison,  Rochester,  Union,  and  Sjracoae,  received  in  1879-'80  donations  amounting  to  $449,144  for  their 
edacational  work.— (Returns.} 
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the  statistics  of  schools  not  here  named  that  provide  superior  instmction  for  young 
women,  see  Table  VIII  of  appendix.  Summaries  of  the  statistics  of  these  di&erent 
tables  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

6CIBNTIFIC. 

Under  this  class  mav  be  first  mentioned,  because  of  its  national  importance,  the 
Uiiiied  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  which  embraces  in  its  4  years'  course 
engineering,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  mineralogy,  besides  military,  literary,  and 
legal  branches  of  study. 

Cornell  UniverMy,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  of  the  State,  and  hence 
in  receipt  of  the  congressional  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  presents,  besides  a  number  of  literary  and  special  courses  of  study,  5  technical 

4  years'  courses  leading  to  appropriate  degrees  in  (1)  a^rriculture,  (2)  architecture, 
(3)  chemistry  and  physics,  (4)  mechanic  arts,  and  (5)  ciyn  engineering,  with  another 
engineering  course  of  5  years,  besides  several  shorter  courses  leading  to  no  degree. 
The  degree  of  civil  engineer  is  only  given  on  completion  of  the  5  years'  course.  In 
this  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  the  same  as  in  the  shorter  course  for 
bachelor  of  engineering,  the  last  3  years  comprising  additional  literary  and  linguistic 
as  well  as  techuical  studies.  Among  the  shorter  courses  taken  by  those  who  are  not 
working  for  a  de^ee  are  one  of  3  years  in  agriculture,  one  of  2  years  preparatory  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  one  of  equal  length  in  history  and  political  science. 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  established  in  1864  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing thorough  instruction  in  those  branches  of  science  which  form  the  basis  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  in  1880  presented  5  parallel  courses  of  study,  each  covering  4  years, 
viz:  (1)  mining  engineering,  (2)  civil  engineering,  (3)  metallurgy,  (A)  geology  and 
paleontology,  and  (5)  analytical  and  applied  chemistiy.  There  is  also  an  advanced 
course  for  graduates.  The  academical  degrees  are  engineer  of  mines,  civil  engineer, 
and  bachelor  of  philosophy.  Graduates  of  the  School  of  Mines  may,  after  a  year  of 
additional  study  under  direction  of  the  faculty,  receive  the  degree  of  ph.  d. 

The  Department  of  Science  of  the  Unireraitu  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1880  ofiered  2 
scientific  courses  of  study,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  the  other 
to  that  of  civil  engineer.  The  courses  in  this  department  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
other  collegiate  courses  of  the  imiversity  and  to  cover  4  years,  but  one  of  these  years 
appears  to  he  preparatory. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advanoement  of  Science  and  Art  maintains  free  day  classes  in 
various  branches  of  art  pertaining  to  the  industries  and  in  telegraphy,  free  evening 
classes  in  science  and  art,  and  free  evening  lectures  on  science  and  art,  op^  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  students,  besides  a  free  reading  room  and  library.  There  were 
3,018  pupils  under  instruction  during  1879-'80  in  day  and  evening  classes,  and  in  the 
evening  school  of  science,  1,362,  of  whom  388  received  certificates  of  proficiency  indi- 
cating tbat  they  had  passed  an  examination  in  some  one  subject.  The  diploma  of  the 
school  is  obtained  by  but  few,  as  it  is  given  only  on  completion  of  the  full  course  of 

5  terras.  The  curriculum  beeins  with  a  thorough  course  in  mathematics  and  includes 
mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  elementary  geology,  and  astronomy. — (Twenty-first 
annual  report  and  circulars.) 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  provided  in  1880  a  4  years*  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, ofifering  superior  facilities^  kindred  branches  of  study  having  been  discontinued 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  school  on  this.  The  course  inclndes  mechanical, 
road,  bridge,  hydraulic,  steam,  and  mining  engineering,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer.    A  supplemental  course  in  assaying  had  also  been  introduced. 

Besides  the  alK>ve  schools  especially  devoted  to  scientific  study,  a  majority  of  the 
Protestant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  provide  general  scientific  courses 
which  usually  extend  over  4  years,  but  in  a  few  cover  only  3  years,  and  in  one  only  2 
years.  The  last,  however  (Madison  University),  announces  a  3  years'  course  after 
1880-*81.  At  Hamilton,  Hobart,  and  Yassar  Colleges,  also  at  Union  University  and 
the  University  of  Rochester,  the  study  of  astronomy  is  facilitated  by  well  equipped 
observatories. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  scientific  departments  of  colleges, 
see  Table  IX. 

PfiOFBSSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  for  1879-'80  in  12  schools,  of  which  8  sent  reports. 
The  regular  course  in  all  extends  over  3  years,  usually  meant  to  follow  a  collegiate 
training;  some  report  a  longer  one,  but  in  these  preparatory  instruction  is  apparently 
included.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  at  New  York  (Presbyterian),  has  a  course 
covering  an  additional  year  lor  graduates,  and  reports  12  students  in  it,  besides  2  fel- 
lows. Bochester  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist)  also  makes  provision  for  graduate 
study,  but  reports  no  students  engaged  in  it.    In  nearly  all  tnese  schcyls  applicants 
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for  admiBsion  to  the  full  coarse  who  are  not  college  graduates  mnst  pass  an  examina- 
tion, and  in  3  at  least  (the  Union  and  Auburn  seojinaries.  both  Presbyterian,  and 
the  General  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York)  this  examina- 
tion was  on  branches  taught  in  colleges.  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist) 
provides  a  sx>ecial  course  for  those  not  fitted  to  enter  on  the  full  one ;  the  Rochester 
seminary  also  offers  a  partial  course  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  a  special  one  of  4  yean; 
for  Germans.  A  gift  was  received  during  1879-'80  by  the  Lutheran  seminary  at  Hait- 
wick  of  about  $5,000,  to  found  a  professorship,  and  another  by  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  $6,000,  for  purposes  not  specified. — 
(Catalogues  and  returns. ) 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reportiug,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  laio  schools  reporting,  as  in  1878-'79,  are  4,  2  of  them  situated  in  New  York  City, 

1  in  Albany,  and  1  in  Clinton.  Up  to  1880  only  2  of  them  (that  of  Columbia  College 
and  that  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York)  had  courses  of  study  covering  2 
years,  but  after  1880  the  law  school  of  Hamilton  College  is  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
The  Albany  Law  School  adheres  to  it«  long  established  course  of  1  year,  but  requires 
a  previous  extensive  course  of  reading.  The  law  school  of  the  University  of  New  York 
grants  its  diploma  after  I  year's  study  to  college  graduates  who,  in  their  course,  have 
studied  the  theory  and  general  principles  of  Jurisprudence  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  Taw. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  medical  colleges  reporting  for  1879-'80  (all  but  5  of  them  in  New  York  City) 
9  are  regular,  2  homoeopathic,  and  3  eclectic. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  medical  degree  in  all  but  3  of  the  regular  schools 
was  that  prescribed  by  the  medical  association :  3  years  of  medical  study  under  a 
reputable  and  "regular"  practitioner,  including  2  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks 
each,  except  at  Columbia  College,  which  numbered  28  weeks  in  its  course.  The  3 
exceptions  referred  to  are  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Syracuse  University,  the  Albany 
Medical  College  (a  department  of  Union  University),  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  These  have  gone  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  medical 
association  and  insist  on  a  3  years'  graded  course ;  the  school  at  Albany  advanced 
thus  for  the  first  time  in  1880,  but  still  retained  its  20  weeks'  lecture  course,  while  in 
the  school  at  Syracuse  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 
36  and  32  weeks,  respectively,  were  included  in  the  course.  The  Bellevne  Hospital 
Medical  College  adopted  a  graded  course  of  study  for  1880,  but  has  since  receded  from 
it  and  returned  to  the  old  plan.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  makes  provision  for  graduate  study  and  foreshadows  the  establish- 
ment in  the  future  of  a  "systematic  graduated  scheme  of  tuition."  No  preliminary 
examination  is  required  for  admission  to  this  school,  but  one  is  provided  for  in  case 
students  desire  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England.  With  the 
two  exceptions  of  the  school  at  Columbia  College  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  all  the  regular  colleges  insist  on  a  preliminary  examination  for 
admission.  The  school  at  Buffalo  announces  distinctly  that  it  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  preparatory  training  of  its  students  on  the  preceptors  of  their  first  year's 
study.  There  is  a  strict  examination  previous  to  graduation,  not  only  by  the  faculty 
but  by  a  board  of  examination  outside  of  it,  in  the  schools  of  Syracuse  University  and 
Columbia  College,  as  well  as  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary. 

The  New  York  HomcBopathic  Medical  College  and  the  New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women,  both  homceopathic,  insist  on  an  examination  for  admission 
and  a  3  years'  graded  course  of  study,  but  make  this  only  20  weeks  in  the  fonuer 
case  and  24  weeks  in  the  latter.  In  tliis  latter  there  is,  besides  a  greater  length  of 
term,  an  examination  previons  to  graduation  by  an  examining  board  apart  from  the 
college,  as  well  as  by  the  faculty. 

In  the  3  eclectic  schools  the  old  course  is  presented  (3  years  of  medical  study,  in- 
cluding 2  terms  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each)  and  an  examination  for  admission  is 
required.  One  of  them,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Buffalo,  offers  its 
advantages  to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  reports  a  2  years'  graded  course  of 
study,  but  no  preliminary  examination  for  admission  "as  yet.'' 

The  New  York  College  of  Dentistry^  New  York  City,  receives  students  who  have  had 

2  years  of  private  tutelage  or  have  attended  2  infirmary  courses,  and  graduates  them 
after  2  regular  courses  of  study  of  5  months  each,  with  one  course  in  practical  anatomy, 
satisfactory  dental  work,  and  a  written  and  oral  examination. — (Catalogues  and  re- 
turns. ) 

For  statistics  of  medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  dental  colleges,  see  Table  XIII  of  the 
appendix,  an#  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

There  were  1,335  pupils  instructed  daring  1879-W  in  the  6  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  This  was  an 
increase  of  47  over  1878-^79.  The  State  pupils  numbered  640;  county  pupils,  479; 
New  Jersey  State  pupils,  117;  while  99  were  supported  by  parents,  guardians,  or 
friends.  The  pupils  were  distributed  as  follows:  Le  Coutenlx,  Bufialo,  130;  St. 
Josepb^s  Institute,  Fordham,  234 ;  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instniction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  New  York,  119;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York,  553;  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester, 
131 ;  and  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  1C8.  The  common 
school  branches  were  taught  in  all  these  institutions;  articulation  and  lip  reading,  in 
most.  The  two  schools  m  New  York  City  include  higher  branches;  all,  excei)t  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  teach  various 
industries;  and  the  school  at  Rochester  includes  Kindergarten  work.  For  a  more 
extended  desciiption  of  these  institutions,  see  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1878  and  1879. — (State  report  and  returns.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE   BLIND. 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blinds  Batavia,  opened  in  1868,  reports  454 
pupils  admitted  since  that  date  and  182  present  in  1879-^80.  The  general  plan  of  in- 
struction includes  3  departments:  the  literary,  which  includes  the  common  branches, 
natural  sciences,  and  higher  mathematics;  tbe  musical,  including  instruction  on  the 
pipe  and  cabinet  organs,  piano,  violin,  and  other  instruments,  vocal  music,  harmony, 
and  piano  tuning;  and  the  industrial  department,  in  which  the  men  make  corn 
brooms  and  the  girls  reciive  instruction  in  bead  work,  knitting,  sewing  by  hand  and 
machine.    Kindergarten  work  is  also  taught. —  (Twelfth  annual  report  and  returns.) 

The  Ntw  York  Institution  for  tlie  ^Z/wrf,  New  York  City,  reported  no  change  in  the 
course  of  instniction  in  the  academical,  musical,  and  industrial  departments;  200 
pupils  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  32  admitt<'d  since.  The  dismissal  of 
29  left  203  in  September,  1880.  The  branches  taught  are  thone  essential  to  a  good 
English  education.  The  industries  include  various  uranches  of  handiwork.  A  musi- 
cal education  is  also  given,  aud  the  more  advanced  scholai*s  are  required  to  give 
regular  instruction  in  music  to  the  less  advanced  pupils. — (State  report  and  forty- 
fifth  annual  report. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  established  in  1851,  reports  an  average 
of  289  inmates  in  1879-'80.  Simple  elementary  studies  and  industrial  occupations  are 
taught. — ( Return. ) 

TRAINING  IN  SEAMANSHIP. 

The  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  on  the  schoolship  St.  Mary's,  reported 
a  monthly  average  of  105  boys  under  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  sea- 
manship.   The  graduating  class  numbered  46. — (State  report.) 

EDUCATION  FOR  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

Two  of  the  colleges  of  the  State — Columbia,  New  York,  and  Cornell,  Ithaca — have 
recognized  and  provided  for  a  pressing  need  by  establishing  schools  of  political  science 
to  train  young  men  for  intelligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  public  life.  The  course 
at  Columbia  is  meant  to  cover  three  years  after  graduation  from  the  usual  college 
course. 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

The  New  York  College  of  Music  reported  134  pupils  in  1879.  Later  information  is 
lacking.     • 

The  Baxter  University  of  Music,  Friendship,  established  in  1853,  reports  four  gradu- 
ating courses  for  church,  society,  orchestral,  and  band  musicians,  each  course  being 
complete  in  itself.  There  are  also  two  undergraduate  courses.  Lectures  on  musicsd 
subjects  are  given  and  a  series  of  progressive  concerts  aid  the  students. — (Report.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  opx>ortunities  for  obtaining  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  art  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  in  New  York.  The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  furnished,  in  1880, 
an  elementary  traimng  in  its  specialty,  with  a  view  to  industrial  use;  the  Ladie^ 
Art  Association  had  classes  of  a  like  character;  the  Art  Students'  Leaffue  taught  compo- 
sition, drawing  from  the  antique,  perspective,  and  had  portrait  and  life  classes; 
Cooper  Union  had  evening  schools  of  science  and  art,  an  art  school  for  women  (in 
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which  system  of  day  and  evening  schools  3,355  pupils  were  taught  in  1879) ;  the  Xa- 
tiojial  Academy  of  Design  included  instruction  in  high  art;  the  Art  Classes  of  the  Brook" 
Jyn  Art  Association  furnished  similar  opportunities;  Cornell  University  had  a  thorouirh 
course  in  architecture;  Syracuse  University,  in  its  College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  taughi;  the 
history,  theory,  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts;  and  there  was  a  School  of  Design  con- 
nected with  Vassar  College.  The  Metropolitan  Art  Museum^  in  the  winter  of  1879-80, 
opened  night  classes  for  workers  in  wood  and  metal.  The  chief  aim  of  this  school 
was  to  develop  good  designers.  The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  an  "  Industrial 
School  of  Art "  was  estaolished,  with  both  day  and  night  classes.  Two  departments 
were  to  be  opened,  one  of  painting,  in  which  the  principles  of  coloring  as  well  as  form 
wore  to  be  taught,  the  other  to  be  devoted  to  technical  instruction  in  woodwork 
and  working  in  iron  and  stone.  In  December,  1880,  a  technical  trade  school,  to  teach 
carriage  draughting  and  construction,  was  also  opened  in  connection  with  the  classes 
of  the  same  museum.  A  school  for  instruction  in  tapestry  painting  is  reported  in 
New  York  City,  and  another  branch  of  art — the  painting  of  dresses  in  imitation  of 
embroidery — attracts  much  interest.  A  new  feature  in  industrial  education  was 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Industrial  School  of  the  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture,  also  in  New  York  City.  Children  from  6  to  8  years  of  age  were  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  principles  of  mechanical  operations  and  to 
work  in  clay,  as  the  chiselling  of  wood  require<l  too  great  strength.  This  school  is  a 
charitable  organization  which  takes  its  pupils  from  the  free  Kindergarten  of  the  same 
society.  A  movement  was  projected  in  Brooklyn  to  establish  a  free  school  of  techuol- 
ogy»  with  library  and  reading  room  attached,  these  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating young  persons  to  choose  practical  pursuits. —  (Scientific  American,  American 
Architect  and  Building  News,  New  York  School  Journal,  &c.) 

TRAINING  IN  ORATORY. 

The  College  of  Oratory  (Prof.  J.  E.  Frobisher),  New  York  City,  is  a  development 
from  special  and  private  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  reports  a  plan  which 
Includes  general  instruction,  lectures,  reading,  and  acting — a  stage  being  arranged 
for  these  last— and  a  gymnasium  to  aid  in  strengthening  the  mussles. —  (New  York 
School  Journal.) 

Information  qa  to  kindred  schools  is  desired. 

TRAINING  IN  nODSEHOLD  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Associationf  first  started  in  1877,  is  a  means  of  applying  the 
methods  of  the  Kindergarten  to  teaching  housework.  Taking  New  York  City  as  a 
centre,  an  incorporated  association  has  been  established,  with  branches  in  different 
cities.  The  29  classes  in  the  city  include  shopgirls,  public  school  children,  and  thoso 
of  wealthy  iiarentage.  In  all,  990  children  were  taught  in  1880.  Normal  classes  have 
also  been  formetl.  In  a<ldition  to  the  city  classes,  Brooklyn  had  6,  Albany  and  Troy 
2  each,  and  there  were  others  at  Elmira,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Bochester. — (fclrst  an- 
nual report. ) 

The  Xcw  York  Cooking  School  (Miss  Juliet  Corson  secret^iry  and  superintendent), 
established  m  1876,  instructed  in  marketing,  carving,  serving,  and  cooking,  familiar- 
izing pupils  with  the  chemistry  of  food  and  the  physiology  ot  nutrition,  and  training 
ladies  in  all  branches  of  domestic  economy,  so  that  they  may  in  turn  teach  others.  It 
is  open  during  the  winter  only,  as  the  superintendent  is  called  upon  to  establish  schools 
elsewhere  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  intention  is  to  establish  graded 
schools  of  cookery,  which  are  to  include  schools  for  the  training  of  children  of  the  work- 
ing class  for  plain  cooks,  for  high  class  cookery,  and  for  the  theory  and  practice  of 
domestic  economy.—  (Circular.) 

TRAINING  OP  NURSES. 

The  schools  established  for  this  purpose  are  the  New  York  State  School  for  Training 
Nurses,  Brooklyn  (organized  in  1873);  the  Charity  Hospital  Training  School,  Black- 
welPs  Island,  1875;  tne  New  York  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Bellevue  H(ftpital,  New 
York  City,  1H73 ;  and  the  Training  School  of  New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  1877.  The 
school  connected  with  Bellevue  Hospital  reports  :^9  pupils  since  the  organization,  63 
in  1880,  45  pupils  sent  to  privatiO  nursing  in  the  same  year,  and  29  graduates;  total 
number  of  graduates,  148;  course  of  study,  2  years.  The  House  and  Hospital  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  at  Syracuse  also  trains  nurses.  Ten  pupils  were  reported  in  1880  and 
30  cases  ha<l  been  attended. — (Returns.) 

Information  from  the  Free  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  Governesses  mentioned 
in  the  report  for  1879  is  wanting,  and  also  from  one  projected  in  1879  in  connection 
with  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

New  York,  through  its  State  board  of  charities,  reports  8  classes  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions  receiving  money  from  the  public  funds,  among  which  are  four  previously  ro- 
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ferred  to,  those  for  the  hlind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded,  viz:  (1)  Those 
under  charse  of  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  correction,  which  con- 
tained 6,466  inmates  on  December  31, 1879,  and  had  appropriated  to  them  $860,000 
for  the  year  1880.  (2)  Those  which  include  institutions  receiving  for  each  inmate 
admitted  an  allowance  sufficient  to  support  such  inmate.  These  are  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  the  Foundling  Asylum,  the  New  York 
Infirmary,  and  various  church  institutions.  (3)  The  Children's  Aid  Society  (which 
reported  21  day  and  11  night  industrial  schools  in  1880,  with  89  teachers  and  9,662 
inmates),  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society,  and  the  Shepherd's  Fold,  all  receiv- 
ing a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  secured  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  thus  not 
liable  to  forfeiture  by  an^  abuse  of  trust  without  repeal  of  act.  (4^  The  Society  for 
Befriending  Children  and  Youu^  Girls  and  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  which 
receive  a  per  capita  allowance  ior  each  inmate  of  only  |1  a  week,  a  sum  not  sufficient 
to  support  them  without  private  contributions  or  personal  labor.  (5)  Thirteen  insti- 
tutions of  difierent  religious  denominations^  that  receive  |2  a  head  from  the  city  for 
children  committed  by  the  police  and  civil  justices.^  (6)  The  Colored  Home,  sup- 
)}orted  principally  by  New  York  City,  according  to  special  act.  (7)  The  House  of 
Refuge,  whicn  draws  an  income  from  the  licensing  of  theatres,  &c.,  and  is  thus  indi- 
rectly aided  by  public  fuuds.  (8)  There  are  also  about  100  societies  mainly  supported 
by  private  funds,  yet  receiving  a  yearly  donation  from  the  excise  fund.  These  in- 
Glude  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dispensaries.  Seventy-three  institutions  of  these 
diflferent  classes  reported  for  the  two  years  ending  September  30,  1880,  a  constant 
population  of  22,000,  and  they  received  $4,000,000  from  the  public  funds  and  $2,400,000 
from  private  sources. —  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  New  York  School 
Journal.) 

For  statistics  of  the  institutions  referred  to  above  and  of  any  other  similar  ones, 
see  Tables  XXI  and  XXII  of  the  appendix.  For  their  summaries,  see  corresponding 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MEETINGS  OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  year  1H80  many  meetings  of  teachers  were  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  were  the  University  Convocation,  which  held  its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  at 
Albany  July  13-15,  18b0;  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  ;  the  Convention 
of  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents;  also  many  voluntary  associa- 
tions in  the  various  counties,  besides  the  usual  teachers'  institutes,  which  meet  once 
or  more  each  year.  In  addition  to  these  regular  gatherings  of  New  York  teachers,  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  held  their 
conventions  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  while  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  convened 
at  Saratoga. — (State  report.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Meeting  at  Utica  December  2&-30,  1880,  with  President  Sidney  G.  Cooke  in  the 
chair,  the  opening  session  was  devoted  to  papers  ou  "Improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion," ** Essentials  of  the  reports  of  teachers  and  school  oflScers,"  and  "The  press 
and  the  pulpit,  or  two  of  the  teaching  forces  of  the  time."  Then  resolutions  and  re- 
ports were  adopted  (1)  to  secure  some  uniform  system  of  blanks  for  the  rural  schools 
which  should  embrace  the  essentials  for  reports  of  teachers  and  school  ofticcrs;  (2)  to 
change  the  school  year  from  September  30  to  July  31.  A  resolution  which  aimed  to 
secure  a  change  of  the  school  age  from  5-21  to  6-18  was  lost.  A  paper  was  then  read 
on  the  "  Relation  of  teachers'  institutes  to  common  schools,"  and  different  gentlemen 
gave  their  opinions  as  to  the  number  of  such  meetings  that  should  l>e  held,  the  length 
of  their  sessions,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed.  FoUowiug  this  was  a  discussion 
on  normal  schools,  in  which  their  relation  to  the  rural  schools  was  defined.  The  need 
of  a  department  of  pedagogy  in  colleges  was  broached,  the  establishment  of  some 
organic  relations  between  academic  and  union  schools  and  the  normal  schools  was  sug- 
gested, and  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  examination  at  the  normal  school, 
so  as  to  prepare  students  for  entering  at  once  on  professional  work,  was  shown.  — 
(Teachers'  Institute.) 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  was  held  at  Canandaigna  July  20-22,  1880.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  papers  was  towanl  a  better  and  more  practical  education  of  the  masses, 
this  to  be  done  by  reforming  the  methods  of  elementary  instnictioii.  President  Jo- 
honnot's  inaugural  discussed  State,  county,  and  city  supervision,  town  organizations, 
method  in  teaching,  and  courses  of  study.  This  address  was  the  keynote  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  entire  sessiotu  The  resolutions  adopted  were  that  no  one  should 
servo  as  school  commissioner  unless  he  holds  a  college  or  normal  school  diploma  or 
State  certificate,  or  has  held  such  ofBce ;  and  that  each  commissioner  should  select  two 
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teachers  holding  college  or  Dormal  diplomas  or  State  licenses  to  net  with  him  in  con- 
dacting  his  examinations.  A  report  was  made  in  regard  to  the  need  of  better  teachers 
and  a  longer  school  term  for  the  rural  districts  ot  the  State.  This  was  followed  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  then 
addressed  the  association  on  "Country  schools  and  country  life."  He  dwelt  upon  the 
need  of  a  revival  in  the  common  schools,  so  that  by  means  of  object  teaching  and 
observation  of  nature  these  schools  might  be  a  university  of  real  knowledge  of  common 
things.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  spoke  of  the  neeil  of  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  teaching,  and  said  that  the  educator  should  be  something  more 
than  a  routine  teacher  of^rdiuary  attainments.  Other  topics  discussed  were  **The 
physical  b.asis  of  mind,"  ** Education  and  insanity,"  "Home  study  and  culture  ior 
teachers,"  **Tbe  relation  of  scholarship  to  culture,"  and  "The  curriculum  of  study." 
This  last  paper  pleaded  for  physical  development  and  culture  and  for  practical  schools, 
in  which  breadmaking  should  be  taught  as  well  as  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 
These  were  followed  by  "The  relations  of  education  and  crime,"  "An  outside  view  of 
education"  (a  new  education  with  more  brains  and  less  machinery  being  desired), 
and  "Examinations,  their  use  and  abuse." — (Teachers'  Institute,  New  York  School 
Journal,  New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  convocation  which  met  at  Albany  July  13-15,  18H0,  was  not  largely  attended. 
The  first  paper  was  on  intell**ctual  education;  Professor  Baniard,  of  Cornell,  urged  a 
more  general  introduction  of  zoological  education;  Ex-President  Sampson,  on  sec- 
ondary education,  followed;  subsequently,  Professor  pealy,  on  "Education  in  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages."  In  a  paper  on  "Ends  and  means  in  education"  President 
Gaines,  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  recommended  that  the  perceptive  faculties  be 
mainly  relied  on  till  the  pupil  is  12  years  of  age ;  that  mathematics  be  made  pnmii- 
nent  Irom  12  to  18 ;  and  that,  for  dealing  with  relations  and  inferences,  the  classical 
languages  should  be  held  indispensable.  "Historical  methods  in  education"  and 
"  What  is  the  best  education  t"  wore  also  discussed.  Other  topics  treate<l  were  "Quan- 
tity as  an  element  in  English  verse,"  "Rhetoric,  its  methods,"  "The  downward  ten- 
dency of  early  Aryan  civilization,"  "The  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages,"  and 
the  "  Decline  of  Vhe  study  of  metaphysics."  The  contests  for  1880  of  the  Inter  Aca- 
demic Union  took  place  at  the  same  time  at  the  Albany  High  School.  There  were  */7 
institutions  competing  for  honors,  and  prizes  were  divided  among  11  schools. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  President  Potter,  of  Union  College,  delivered  the 
oratiou  on  the  relation  of  the  board  of  regents  to  the  education  of  the  State. — (School 
Bulletin.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

JAMES  LENOX. 

This  liberal  founder  of  the  Lenox  Library,  donor  also  of  a  fine  library  for  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  benefactor  of  many  worthy  charities, 
died  February  17,  1880,  in  New  York  City.  For  forty  years  Mr.  Lenox  devoted  him- 
self to  collecting  rare  books  and  works  of  art,  and  his  collections  of  manuscripts, 
books,  engravings,  maps,  statuary,  paintings,  drawings,  and  other  works  of  art  are 
said  to  have  been  without  equals  among  private  collections  in  America.  The  works 
on  early  American  history,  biblical  bibliograi>hy,  and  Elizabethan  literature  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Although  not,  strictly  speakhi*;,  an  educator,  Mr.  Lenox  did  so 
much  towards  aiding  education  by  means  of  his  library  that  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  speak  of  him  in  this  conn»*ction.  His  gifts  to  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
"Women,  the  Philipps  Memorial  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the  Lenox 
Library-  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000. 

BAMUEL  B.   WOOLWORTH,  LL.  D.,  PH.  D. 

Dr.  Woolwori:h,  secretary  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  was  bom  in  Bridge- 
hampton  December,  1800,  and  died  Juue  30,  1880,  in  Brooklyn.  His  life  was  given 
to  education,  and  he  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  intelligent  expounders.  For 
many  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  academy  at  Homer,  then  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  lastly  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  in  which  position 
he  became  general  superintendent  of  all  the  academies,  academical  departments,  and 
colleges  in  the  State.  He  filled  the  position  of  secretary  for  a  quarter  of  a  ccnturj-, 
and  then  became  honorary  secretary, — (School  Bulletin,  Teachers'  Institute.) 

HON.  ERA8TUS  C.   nEXEDICT,  LL.  D. 

While  chancellor  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Mr.  Benedict  died  of  apoplexy,  October  22,  1880.  Bom  at  Branforti,  Conn., 
March  19,  l^^O;  graduating  at  Williams  College  in  1821;  and  being  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1824,  he  took  much  interest  in  the  common  school  system,  and  was 
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one  of  the  firat  tnistees  elected  in  the  city.  A  member  of  the  New  York  board  of  edu- 
cation from  1850  to  1853,  of  the  common  conncil  in  1840,  of  the  legislature  in  184cl, 
18G4,  and  1873,  he  was  chosen  in  1855  to  till  the  office  of  regent  of  the  Uuiversity ;  sub- 
seqneutly  he  became  vice  chancellor  and  in  1878  chancellor.  In  1865  Rutgers  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  He  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  manager  of  the  Assoclatiou  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  governor  of  the  State  Woman's  HospitaL 
a  trnstee  of  Williams  College,  and  manager  of  the  American  Art  Union.  He  publishea 
several  educational  works.  —  (The  School  Bulletin  and  Teachers'  Institute.) 

DR.  EDWARD  SEGUIN. 

Bom  at  Clamecy,  France,  68  years  ago,  and  educated  at  the  Colleges  of  Auxerre  and 
of  St.  Lonis  in  Paris,  Dr.  Scguin,  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  education  of  idiots,  and  in  1839  opened  an  institution  which  has  been 
the  model  for  75  similar  establishments  organized  in  various  countries.  In  184^  he 
came  to  this  country  and  practised  medicine  for  ten  years  in  Ohio ;  then  returnetl  to 
France,  afterwards  settling  in  New  York,  from  whence  he  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  11  schools  for  idiots  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Scguin  did  much  to  place  element- 
ary education  on  a  reasonable  and  thoroughly  scientific  .basis.  He  wrote  many  im- 
pnortaut  works  on  the  training  of  idiots  and  on  other  subjects.  He  was  also  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and  iden titled  himself 
particularly  with  the  subject  of  medical  thermometry  and  human  temperature  as  an 
indication  of  health  or  disease.  He  closed  his  useful  life  in  New  York  City  October 
28, 1880.  —  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  The  Scientific  American.) 

REV.   WILLIAM  ADAMS;  D.  D. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  met  with  a 
serious  loss  during  the  year  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams,  who  was  for  thirty-two  years 
connected  with  the  institution,  first  as  a  director  and  afterwards  as  i>residcut.  He 
died  August  31, 1860.  —  (State  report  and  report  of  institution.) 

PROP.  JACOB  VAN  N08TRAND. 

Professor  Van  Nostrand,  for  41  years  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  in  December,  187 J. —  (State 
report  and  report  of  institution. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  NEn<  Gilmour,  State  tuperitUenderU  qfpublie  inttruetion,  Albany, 

[Third  term,  April  6, 1880,  to  April  3,  1883.] 

AoDlsoK  A.  Kbyes,  deputy  tuperirUendent^  State  Hmtee,  Albany* 

[From  December  16,  1875.1 

The  only  other  superintendent  of  pablic  instmction  during  the  ten  years  was  Hon.  Abram  B. 
Weaver,  1868-1874.  Other  deputy  superintendents  were  Edward  Donforth,  January  9,  1860,  to 
August  1, 1874,  and  Jonathan  Tenny,  August  1, 1874,  to  December  16, 1875. 
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SUMMARY   OF   EDUCATIONAIi   STATISTICS 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


187^74. 


1875-76. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  children  of  school  age 

Colored  children  of  school  a^e 

Whole  number  of  school  age  (6-21)  ... 

White  children  enrolled , 

Colored  children  enrolled 

Whole  enrolment 

Average  attendance  of  white  youth . . . 
Average  attendance  of  colored  youth  . 
Whole  average  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  districts 

Public  school-houses 

Schools  for  white  children 

Schools  for  colored  children 

Whole  number  of  schools  taught. ... 

Average  length  of  term  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


White  men  teaching 

White  women  teaching..... 

Colored  men  teaching 

Colored  women  teaching  . . , 
Whole  number  of  teachers  . 
Average  monthly  pay 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 
Whiile  expenditure  for  them 


182,698 

85,239 

267,937 


105,(580 


233,751 

114,852 

348,603 

106,309 

40,428 

140,737 

70,872 

26,958 

97,830 


242,768 
127, 192 
369,960 
119,083 
55,000 
174,083 


1,627 


2,565 

746 

3,311 

50 


2,H20 
1,200 
4,020 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund  (in- 
cluding portion  not  now  available). 


1,261 
413 
317 
141 

2,132 


1,495 
613 
515 
252 

2,875 


257,521 
136,968 
394,489 


198,760 


4,074 
3,305 


1,294 
783 
529 
288 

2,894 


$211,239 
157,057 


$408,831 
191,675 


$496,405 
297,595 


$501,008 
335,663 


$1,959,380  $2,187,564 


a  Exclnsiye  of  laige  qnantitiM  of  swasip 
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OP  NORTH  CAROIilNA— 1871-'72  TO  1879-'80. 


1876-^. 


267,265 

141,031 

408,296 

128,289 

73,170 

201,459 

62,628 

41,545 

104, 173 


6,718 


2,885 

1,550 

4,435 

60 

,000 


1,193 
376 
535 

278 

2,382 

930 


$406,447 
289,213 


$91,500 
2,289,139 


18n-78. 


273,767 

148,613 

422,380 

146,681 

81,411 

228,092 

82,054 

50,499 

132,553 


6,218 
3,342 
3,383 
1,761 
5,149 
46 
$157,921 


1,844 
642 
875 
361 

3,722 
$23  18 


$452,516 
324,287 


$112,000 


1878-^79. 


271,348 

154,841 

426,189 

153,534 

85,215 

238,749 

93,951 

56,837 

150,788 


5,944 
3,457 
3,605 
1,898 
5,503 
46 
$192,793 


1,771 
652 
627 
321 

3,371 
$22  14 


$493,381 
337,541 


$204,500 
a652,500 


187^'80. 


291,770 

167,554 

459,324 

136,481 

89,125 

225,606 

90,512 

57,290 

147,802 


6,392 
3,766 
3,523 
1,789 
5,312 
54 
$179,561 


2,006 
721 

1,.034 
369 

4,130 
$21  75 


$399,290 
352,882 


$200,000 
0531,555 


SIS 


D. 
D. 


20,422 
12,713 
33,  l;i5 
17,053 

3,910 
13, 143 

3,439 
453 

2,986 


448 

309 

82 

109 

191 

8 

$13,232 


235 

69 
407 

48 

759 

$0  39 


$94,091 
15,341 


$4,500 
120,945 


109,072 

82,315 

191,387 


119,926 


2,139 


745 

308 

717 

228 

1,998 


$188,051 
195,825 


D.  $1,427,825 


lands,  the  ralae  of  which  is  not  reported. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Within  the  decade  the  public  school  officers  have  been,  for  the  State,  a  board  of 
education,  with  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who  was  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  board ;  for  counties,  boards  of  education  composed  of  the  county  commissioners, 
elected  by  the  people  for  2  years*  terms  and  having  (general  oversight  of  free  school 
interests,  with  examiners^  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers  (one  for  each 
county,  except  from  1873  to  1877,  when  there  were  3),  chosen  by  the  county  board  at 
first  for  2  years'  terms,  but  from  1872  for  1  year  only;  for  townships,  till  1877,  school 
committees  of  3  persons,  elected  by  the  people  biennially ;  afterwards  such  committees 
appointed  by  the  coiuty  boio^  for  the  school  districts  into  which  the  counties  had 
been  from  the  first  divided. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  BV6TEM. 

The  schools,  which  are  free  to  all  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  as  enomer- 
ated  annually,  are  to  be  taught  at  least  4  months  of  20  days  each.  Separate  schools 
for  the  two  races  are  required,  the  funds  for  them  to  be  kept  apart.  To  sustain  the 
schools  the  law  has  appropriated  annually  75  per  cent,  of  the  State  and  county  capi- 
tation taxes,  a  property  tax  of  8^  cents  on  the  $100  of  property  and  credits  in  the 
State,2  with  20  cents  on  each  poll'  since  1872,  when,  the  taxes  were  Of  cents  on  the 
$100  and  25  cent«  on  each  poll.  If  these  amounts  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  4 
months'  school  special  taxes  are  allowed  in  the  county  shtiuld  the  qualified  voters  so 
elect.  To  receive  pay,  teachers  must  be  licensed  by  the  proper  officers,  must  be  of 
good  character,  and  must  make  the  required  reports.  No  sectarian  or  political  text 
books  are  allowed  to  be  used,  and  the  text  books  and  course  of  study  are  recommended 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  which  till  1872  prescribed  both  studies  and  text 
books.— (Laws,  1869, 1872, 1873,  and  1877.) 

OENERAL  CONDITION. 

An  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  33,135  youth  of  school  age  was  reported  in 
ISr'O,  but  a  decrease  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  enrolment  is  only  reported  from  78  counties  out  of  90,  and  the  average  attendance 
of  whites  from  74  counties;  that  of  colored,  from  72  counties.  Consequently  these 
figures  hardly  give  a  fair  estimate  for  the  State.  A  larger  number  of  school  districts 
and  school-houses  is  reported,  but  a  diminished  valuation  of  school  property,  which 
seems  to  indicate  dilapidation  and  decay  in  many  parts.  Still,  as  reports  of  the  value 
of  property  for  colored  schools  only  came  from  63  counties  and  for  white  schools  frt>m 
68  counties,  the  total  given  doubtless  falls  below  the  real  valuation.  Public  schools 
(5,312)  exist  in  81  counties,  while  the  average  term  is  as  reported  by  only  75,  and  the 
average  salary  of  the  increased  number  of  teachers  examined  and  approved  during 
the  year  is  from  the  reports  of  73  counties.  Although  a  decrease  in  receipts  duriug 
tile  year  is  reported,  if  the  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1879,  be  added,  the  totiu 
amount  of  school  fund  for  the  year  would  be  $523,555.  The  disbursements  for  the 
year  were  only  $352,882,  so  that  again  there  remained  on  hand,  September  1,  1880,  a 
balance  of  $170,673. —  (State  rei>ort  and  return . ) 

R^UMl^  FOR  THE  TEN   YEARS.* 

A  system  of  public  instruction  was  provided  for  by  act  of  April  12,  1869;  a  board 
of  education  was  appointed  and  1,398  public  schools  were  organized.  Only  250  of  the 
800  townships  in  the  State  had  reported  up  to  October,  1870;  but  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  in  the  State  1,415  schools,  with  49,000  pupils,  taught  by  1,400  teachers 
in  709  frame  and  log  school -house*  The  average  monthly  pay  was  $20.21 ;  the  total 
revenue  for  the  year,  $115,043.  There  was  no  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1870-71,  but  it 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  statistical  table  that  in  the  two  years  ending  in  1872 
a  marked  increase  in  youth  of  school  ago,  enrolment,  school-houses,  and  teachers  was 

^Tho  ofiico  of  county  examiner  is  to  be  abolished  from  June,  1881,  and  county  superintendents  are  to 
b«*  elected  biennially. 

«  To  be  made  12|  cents  in  1881. 

sTo  be  made  37^  cents  on  each  poll  In  1881 . 

<  Although  there  has  been  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  State  since  1840,  the  census  of  1800  placed 
North  Carolina  in  the  fh>nt  rank  of  illiteracy. 
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apparent.  New  school  laws  went  into  effect  in  1872  and  1873,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  made  by  these  laws  it  was  said  that  if  the  school  districts  were  properly 
laid  off,  the  school-houses  properly  located  and  built,  and  if  the  people  of  each  district 
had  the  right  to  tax  themhelves  and  elect  the  officers  to  manage  the  schools,  most  of 
the  districts  of  the  State  would  maintain  a  free  public  school  from  4  to  10  months  in 
every  year.  In  1874  the  people  in  many  counties  were  organizing  educational  associa- 
tions and  were  taking  more  interest  in  public  schools  than  formerly.  In  1874-75  there 
is  again  a  lack  of  statistics,  while  prior  to  that  date  many  counties  failed  to  report  in 
lull,  but  the  new  constitution  and  laws  of  1876  and  1877  met  with  such  favor  that  the 
county  officers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  sent  in  reports.  A  general  awakening  among, 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  public  schools  was  then  apparent,  and  a  State  normal  school' 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  laws  of  1876- 
77.  From  1876-77  through  1878-79  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  youth  of  school 
ace,  enrolment,  attendance,  school  districts,  schools,  and  teachers.  The  available 
school  fund  also  largely  increased  daring  that  period. —  (State  reports  and  laws.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

During  the  decade  the  schools  have  been  aided  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund  to  the 
amouut  of  |91,400,  the  largest  sums  being  given  in  the  first  five  years.  The  amount 
given  in  1880,  $2,700,  was  divided  between  the  normal  schools  for  white  and  colored 
and  Fayetteville  and  Morehead  City. —  (Reports  of  trustees  of  fund.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

There  were  five  schools  of  this  class  in  1879-*80.  They  are  1  at  Chariot  e  (connected 
with  Charlotte  Female  Institute),  1  at  Pittsboro',  2  at  Raleigh  (in  connection  with 
Peace  Institute  and  St.  Mary's  School),  and  1  at  Warren  ton. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

Townships  with  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  were  allowed  by  act  of  1877  to 
levy  an  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  graded  public  schools.  This  tax,  if  levied,  is 
not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  school  property  and  30  cents  on 
each  poll.  The  townships  which  include  the  cities  of  New  Berne,  Goldsborough,  Char- 
lotte, and  Wilmington  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act. —  (Laws  of  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  have  respectively  popu- 
lations of  9,265  and  17,350.  Further  information  is  lacking  in  1879-^80  in  regard  to 
these  two  cities.  In  1878-79  Wilmington  reported  a  school  population  of  4,921  and  an 
enrolment  of  866,  and  its  schools  were  taught  144  days.  In  private  or  x^arochial  schools 
there  were  936  pupils. 

Fayetteville  and  Morehead  City  each  reported  one  graded  white  school  in  1880.  The 
former  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  $600,  the  latter  $200,  indicating,  under  the 
rules,  an  attendance  of  at  least  300  pupils  in  the  former  case  and  of  at  least  100  in  the 
latter.    A  graded  school  at  Salisbury,  also  for  white  pupils,  was  mentioned. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  an  act  ratified  March  9, 1877,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  nor- 
mal school  for  white  pupils  in  connection  with  the  State  University  and  for  a  StAte 
normal  for  colored  pupils,  where  teachers  for  that  race  might  be  trained  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  These  schools  were  to  be  helped  for  2  years  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000  a  year.  The  general  assembly  at  its  session  of  1879  continued  this  appropria- 
tion. 

The  UniverHtif  Normal  School  is  a  summer  school  lasting  six  weeks.  Its  sessions  have 
been  successful  from  the  beginning,  and  although  a  slight  decrease  in  attendance  was 
noticed  in  1880  a  manifest  increase  of  enthusiasm  and  industry  was  perceptible,  while 
the  work  accomplished  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  better  character  tban  formerly,  lu 
1879-^80  it  reported  241  normal  students  present ;  a  model  school  organized;  lectures 
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delivered  to  the  Tvhole  school  on  school  discipline,  laws,  organization,  &c.y  advanced 
classes  orgauize<l  and  conducted  in  the  stndy  of  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, physiology,  and  Shakespeare ;  and  a  Kindergarten  department  successfully 
carried  on. 

The  Siats  Colored  Nonnal  School^  Fayetteville,  also  organized  in  1877,  has  had  a  reg- 
ular 3  years'  course  of  study  and  adds  a  3  yeffers'  preparatory  course  since  1879.  In 
1879-^80  9  students  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  senior  class,  14 
the  course  for  the  middle,  and  18  that  for  the  junior  year.  Of  the  whole  number  in 
the  normal  aud  preparatory  departments,  35  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  during  tho 
vacation  or  since  leaving  school.  The  matter  of  including  another  year  in  the  course 
of  instruction  has  been  laid  before  the  board  of  education.  This  is  not  to  increase  the 
length  of  course,  but  simply  to  take  in  higher  branches  (aa  Latin,  algebra,  rhetoric, 
&c.),  to  enable  the  graduates  to  teach  in  large  towns,  where  a  higher  grade  of  teacher 
is  required. —  (State  report,  catalogues,  returns.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

At  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro',  and  at  the  Whltin  Normal  School,  Lumberton, 
there  are  4  years'  normal  courses,  and  at  the  latter  a  preparatory  class.  Ray's  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Kernersville,  had  a  2  years'  normal  course  in  1879,  but  no  further  infor- 
mation is  at  band.  In  connection  with  Trinity  College  a  summer  normal  was  stajtcd 
in  1878;  the  catalogue  of  1879-'80  makes  no  mention  of  its  continuance.  Shaw  Uni- 
versity reported  a  3  years'  normal  course  in  1878-^79.  Later  information  respecting 
it  is  lacking. 

teachers'  ikstitutes. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1872  authorizing  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  6  were 
held  in  that  year,  ^vith  an  average  attendance  of  37  to  50  persons.  This  law  was 
repealed  in  1873  and  so  remained  through  1880,  but  was  to  be  again  in  operation  in 
improved  form  in  1881. 

educational  journal. 

In  1872  and  1873  endenvors  were  made  to  establish  an  organ  of  the  department  of 
education,  but  the  attemt)t  failed  for  want  of  the  requisite  funds.  Arrangements 
were,  however,  completed  in  1880  for  the  issue  in  January,  1881,  of  a  monthly  paper 
to  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  school  interests  aud  to  be  called  the  North  Caro- 
lina Educational  Journal. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Although  a  university  has  long  formed  apart  of  the  State  system  of  instruction,  the 
preparation  of  students  for  it  through  the  common  schools  has  not  been  encouraged. 
Even  the  right  of  local  taxation  for  the  lengthening  of  school  terms  beyond  tne  4 
months  minimum  and  for  securing  instruction  in  something  more  than  elementary 
studies  was  wholly  withheld  till  a  late  day.  In  the  session  of  1872-'73  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns  of 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  At  first  it  met  with  some  favor;  but  the  agitation 
of  a  civil  rights  bill  about  that  time  and  the  fear  of  some  that  this  bill  if  passed  might 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  whites  and  blacks  alike,  led  its  friends  to  witndraw  the  measure 
at  the  next  session,  1873-'74.  Two  years  later  it  was  revived  and  passed,  with  the 
modification  that  'Ho wnships  having  within  their  limits  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhab- 
itants be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  schools."  This  change 
shut  off  more  than  half  of  the  dozen  or  more  towns  that  would  have  been  included  un- 
der the  previous  bill,  and  left  only  5  with  the  needed  population  for  voluntary  self 
taxation  (of  which  .small  number  2  were  especially  excepted  from  its  provisions))  with 
another  that  might  have  come  m  alt^r  some  years.  How  far  the  3  cities  left — Fa- 
yetteville, Raleigh,  and  Wilmington — have  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  given 
by  the  law  does  not  appear;  but  from  the  State  report  of  1878  it  appears  that  14 
graded  schools,  8  of  them  in  these  3  cities,  were  to  have  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund 
for  the  school  year  1878-'71>.  After  that  these  schools  were  cast  on  their  home  resources 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Peabody  aid,  with  what  result  is  not  yet  known.  The  only  high 
schools  absolutely  known  about  are  12  private  schools,  bearing  that  title  in  a  list  pub- 
lished by  the  State  superintendent  at  the  close  of  his  report  &r  1878,  the  last  list  of 
the  kind  that  appeared. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  sach  as  basiness  colleges,  academies,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  to  this 
report.  For  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  each  class,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  One  of  these  schools,  the  Kmston  Collegiate 
Institute,  which  has  not  yet  come  on  the  Bureau  lists,  had  in  1879-'80  an  attendance 
of  112  pupils  in  academic,  collegiate,  and  music  departments,  and  gave  instruction 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  calisthenics.  Another,  the  Bingham  School, 
Mebanesville,  has  been  in  operation  nearly  90  years. — (North  Carolina  Educational 
Journal.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

.COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  ;tf EN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened 
its  doors  te  students  in  1795.  Its  greatest  prosperity  was  said  to  be  in  ld58-'59,  when 
it  had  45(3  students.  The  plan  of  the  university  includes  8  colleges,  and  in  1869-^70 
the  college  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  the  college  of  philosophy  (both  with  4  yeai^s' 
courses)  were  in  operation,  and  there  was  a  preparatory  class.  In  1872  the  univerHity 
was  suspeu<led,  but  reopened  in  September,  1875.  The  courses  iuclude<l  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  agriculture,  also  an  optional  course  entitling  to  certiiicate  of  proticiency. 
A  summer  normal,  a  law  school,  and  a  3  years'  course  in  engineering  were  reported  in 
1877-78,  and  a  school  of  medicine  in  1H78-79.  In  1879-'8()  the  schools  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  lead  to  the  degrees  of  b.  a.  ,  b.  8. ,  and  ph.  b.  ,  and  Ki'aduate  instruction  was 
offered  leading  toPH.  D.,  M.  a.,  and  M.  8.  There  were  171  students  in  1879-80. —  (Cata- 
logues, return,  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  (all  in  existence  prior  to  1870,  except  Biddle  and 
Rutherford)  were  Davidson,  Rutherford,  North  Carolina,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest 
Colleges,  and  Biddle  University.  Rutherford  (dating  from  1871),  Trinity,  and  Wake 
Forest  arrange  their  work  in  schools,  the  first  having  6,  the  second  11,  and  the  third 
7.  All  report  preparatory,  classical,  and  scientific  courses.  Biddle  University  (or- 
ganized in  1867  and  incorporated  in  1877)  has  an  English  course  of  4  years;  Davidson, 
eclectic  and  graduate  courses;  whUe  Trinity  and  Wake  Forest  include  commercial 
instruction.  Shaw  University  last  reported  in  1878-79.  Weaverville  College,  which 
was  chartered  in  1873,  has  not  reported  since  1875-76. 

For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Rutherford  College,  Shaw  University,  and  Weaverville  College,  when. last  heard 
from,  gave  instruction  to  both  sexes.  For  statistics  of  colleges  especially  for  young 
women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  see  a  cor- 
responding table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  founded  in 
187.^)  under  the  national  land  grant,  has  a  regular  4  years'  course  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  n.  s.  A  shorter  optional  course  in  agriculture  is  anranged  for  students  whose 
time  is  limited.  In  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  the  college  of  natural 
history  there  is  also  opportunity  for  scientific  study.  The  agricultural  experimeot 
station,  created  by  act  of  March  12,  1877,  tests  soils,  fertilizers,  and  chemicals,  deter- 
mines the  quality  and  germinating  power  of  seeds,  and  examines  and  reports  on  tbe 
means  of  exterminating  insects  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  In  1879-'80  there 
were  24  students  reported  in  the  scientific  department,  8  of  them  pursuing  a  partial 
course. — (College  catalogue  and  returns.) 

Rutherford,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  report  schools  of  natural  science ;  the 
other  colleges,  scientific  courses. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  at  Biddle  University,  Charlotte  (Presbyterian),  in  a 
3  years'  course;  at  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro'  (Methodist  Episcopal),  in  one  of 
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4  years;  at  Shaw  University,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  which  reported  a  4  years'  eonrae  in  1879 
and  an  entrance  examination ;  in  the  biblical  department  of  Trinity  College,  Trinity 
(Methodist  Episcopal  Sonth),  which  course  taken  exclusively  is  completed  m  2  years, 
but  when  other  studies  are  added  requires  3  years;  and  in  the  School  of  the  Bible  of 
Wake  Forest  College  (Baptist;,  which  lays  down  no  speciHc  coarse  and  gives  no  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Ltgal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  of  Trinity  College.  Neither  of  these  schools  requires  an  examination  for 
admission.  The  former,  with  a  2  years'  course  of  9  months  each  year,  reported  13  stu- 
dents in  1879-'ri0;  the  latter,  a  3  years'  course  of  40  weeks  each  year  and  14  students. 
The  law  department  of  Rutherford  College  was  suspended  in  1879. — (Catalogues  and 
returns.) 

Medical  instruction  is  famished  in  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  A  2  years'  course  of  9  months  yearly  is  reported,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  part  by  lectures  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of 
anatomy.  There  were  9  students  in  1879-^80  and  9  graduates,  besides  several  in  special 
optional  studies. — (College  catalogue  and  returns.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  was 
opened  in  1845.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  colored  deaf-mutes  and 
blind,  and  in  1880  all  the  rooms  devoted  to  this  race  were  reported  filled  and  more 
accommodation  needed.  In  the  literary  department,  which  is  said  to  be  well  officered 
and  managed,  the  common  school  branches  are  taught.  In  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment both  blind  and  deaf  are  instructed  in  broom,  mattress,  and  shoemaking,  cane 
seating,  sewing,  knitting,  bead,  and  fancy  work.  Two  new  features  were  introduced 
into  the  institution  in  18^:  cookery  as  a  science  and  articulation.  In  lip  reading 
the  pupils  already  display  sach  proficiency  as  to  remove  all  doubts  concerning  its 
practicability. 

For  statistics  of  this  school,  see  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  appendix ;  for  sum- 
maries, see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  law  of  1872  authorized  the  organization  of  teachers'  associations,  and  any  meet- 
ing held  for  one  month  with  an  average  attendauce  of  twenty  or  more  teachers  was 
to  DC  aided  to  the  extent  of  $50  a  year.  In  1873  a  State  educational  association  was 
formed  at  Raleigh,  a  constitution  adopted,  and  44  members  enrolled.  In  1874  a  ses- 
sion of  this  same  body  was  held  at  Raleign  and  many  important  educational  topics 
were  discussed.  From  that  date  to  1877  no  mention  is  made  of  the  continuance  of 
these  meetings,  but  as  the  organization  seemed  to  be  a  x>ermanent  one  there  were 
probably  annual  sessions.  In  1877  a  convention  of  colored  people  met  at  Raleigh  and 
a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  in  which  that  race  were' urged  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.  In  1878  the  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  University  Normal  took 
steps  to  organize  a  North  Carolina  teachers'  association,  as  well  as  various  county  as- 
sociations throuffhout  the  State.  On  July  29,  1880,  a  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  Chapel  Hill,  at  which  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  general 
assembly,  specifying  certain  changes  of  law  which  would  give  a  better  system  of  edu- 
cation to  the  State.  The  topics  discussed  are  not  reported. —  (State  reports  and  North 
Carolina  Edacational  Journal.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

ROBERT  HARRIS. 

Mr.  Harris,  a  colored  man,  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  race  to  engage  in  teachin;^  in 
the  South.  Bom  at  Fayetteville  in  1839  of  free  parents,  who  settled  in  his  earUest 
years  at  Cleveland,  he  enjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  began  teaching  in  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  A  year 
or  so  ailerward  he  went  to  Fayetteville,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  at  the  head  ot  the 
Howard  Grammar  School,  and  from  1877  principal  of  the  State  Colored  Normal  SchooL 
He  died  October  H^  1880.— (State  report). 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  Johm  0.  Scabbobouoh,  State $up4rintmd$nt  of  pubHcinatnution,  Baleigh, 

(Second  term,  Jamiazy  1, 1877,  to  Januaxy  1, 1881.]  i 

Other  siiperintendents  dario};;  the  ten  yeftrs  were  Sev.  8.  8.  Ashley,  186&-1872;  Hon.  Alexander 
ICcIver.  1878-1875;  Hon.  Stephen  D.  Pool,  1875-1877. 

>  Hr.  Soarhoroogh  was  again  elected  in  1881  for  a  4  years'  term. 
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SUMMABY  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  6TATIS 


POPULATION  AKD  ATTENDANCE. 

Whites  of  school  age  ^6-21).... 

Colored  of  school  age  (6-21 ) 

Whole  number  of  school  age  .. 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  enrolled 

Average  monthly  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Pupils  in  private  schools 


DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Township  districts 

Subdistricts  in  these 

City,  village,  and  special  dis- 
tricts. 

District  divisions  in  these 

School-houses  in  township  dis- 
tricts. 

School-houses  in  city,  village, 
anJL  special  districts. 

Public  school-houses  ....•, .... 

Public  school  rooms 

Rooms  for  elementary  schools.. 

Rooms  for  high  schools 

School-houses  built 

Cost  of  school-houses  built .... 

Value  of  public  school-houses 
and  grounds. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 
Female  teachers  m  same 


Whole  number  employed 

Teachers  permanency  em- 
ployed. 

Teachers  in  nrimary  and  gram- 
mar schools. 

Teachers  in  high  schools 

Teachers  in  colored  scIvk)1s.... 

Teachers  in  private  schools.... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts  for  public  schools.... 
Expenditure  lor  pubUo  schools. 


1870-71. 


1,031,765 

26,283 

1,058,048 


732,122 


432,452 
6,914 


1,346 

10,686 
496 

693 
10,622 

949 

11,571 
14,186 
13,876 
310 
578 
$1,025,077 
14,968,612 

165 


9,563 
12,544 
22,107 

7,580 

21,607 

500 

145 

IH 

(65  00 

40  00 


1871-72. 


1,046,971 

26,303 

1,073,274 

702,345 

6,455 

708,800 


408,538 
8,386 


1,344 

10,695 

549 

669 
10,687 

978 

11,665 
14,201 
13,838 
363 
566 


1872-73. 


968,688 

23,020 

991,708 

698,068 

5,950 
704.018 
480, 489 
407,917 

5,937 


1,342 

10,6^2 

558 

713 
10,687 

1,007 

11,694 
14,543 
14, 193 
350 
542 


$893,42211,008,786 
17,168,19617,659,276 


152 


9,718 
12,343 

22,061 
7,085 

21,573 

488 

163 

184 

$60  50 

40  25 


140 


9,789 
12,110 
21.899 

7,248 

21,401 

498 

167 

123 

$61  75 

40  00 


$7, 365,992  $7, 420, 338  $7, 705, 605 
7,254,729  6,817,3G8|  6,973,403 


187a-74. 


963,548 

22,399 

985,947 

•701,812 

6,131 

707,943 

526,904 

429,630 

13,066 


1,337 
10,623 

582 

728 
10,664 

1,024 

1:1,688 
14,768 
14,356 
412 
579 
$1, 164, 104 
18,829,586 

145 


1874-^5. 


995,128 

22,598 

1,017,726 

703,583 

8,546 

712, 129 

532,473 

4.35,449 

10,652 


1,337 

10,433 

605 


701 
10,695 

1,139 

11,834 

14,868 
14,418 
450 
544 
81,010,786 
19,876,504 

150 


9,911 
12,464 
22,375 

7,198 

21,664 

711 

160 

2()5 

$59  50 

45  00 


10,186 

12,306 

22,492 

7,762 

21,851 

641 

210 

211 

$60  50 

44  00 


$11,060,^40  $11,749,361 
8,072,1681    8,170,960 
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1875-76. 


1876-77. 


1877-7a 


1878-^. 


187^80. 


1,002,702 

22,933 

1,025,635 

715,771 

7,192 

722,963 

552,299 

447,  i:» 

9,141 


1,347 

10,627 
616 

715 
10,732 

1,148 

11,880 

14,951 

14,464 

487 

549 

11,159,350 

20,969,557 

155 


10,49:J 

12,353 

22,846 

to,  151 

22,179 

667 

188 

135 

$59  75 

36  00 


1,004,145 

23,103 

1,027,248 

715,405 

6,835 

722,240 

554,933 

448,100 

10,767 


1,347 
10,721 


714 
10,744 

1,172 

11,916 

15,504 

14,949 

555 

490 

1803,146 

21,145,527 

155 


10,855 

12,148 

23,003 

8,336 

22,292 

711 

180 

182 

$57  50 

37  25 


$8,605,135 
8,462,758 


$7,875,904 
\m    8,036,621 


1,018,789 

23,174 

1,041,963 

r30,365 

9,829 

740, 194 

574,535 

465,372 

23,121 


1,347 

10,769 
651 


743 
10,791 

1,188 


1,018,795 

24,525 

1,043,320 

725,210 

9,441 

734,651 

571,880 

459,990 

28,861 


1,346 
10,842 


759 
10,874 


11,979 

15,671 

15,139 

532 

481 

$843,822 

21,329,864>21 

155 


11,099 

12,292 

23,391 

8,525 

22,680 

711 

262 

225 

$59  00 

41  50 


1,269 

12,143 
16,045 
15,515 

5;^ 

437 
$580,801 
,103,- 


25521 
150 


1,022,571 

23,654 

1,046,225 

737,627 

9,511 

747, 138 

585,335 

476,279 

28,650 


1,346 
10,872 

684 

753 
10,888 

1,255 

12, 143 

16,247 

15,680 

567 

442 

$711,835 

1,851,718 


11,456 

12,031 

23,487 

9,028 

22,781 

706 

238 

272 

$56  50 

41  25 


$7,841,911 
7,995,125 


$7,747, 
7,711,325 


485  $7, 


150 


11,326 
12,358 
23,684 

9,388 

22,986 


225 
247 

$56  25 
39  25 


^  526, 224 
7.704,449 


I. 
D. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
D. 


3,776 

871 

2,905 

12,417 

70 

12,487 

13,455 

16,289 

211 


D. 
D. 
D. 


9,194 

2,629 

11,823 


15,016 


43,827 
21,736 


30 

18 

6 
14 

14 


202 

165 

37 

5 

$1.31,034 

748,463 


D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


130 
327 
197 
360 

205 

8 

13 

25 

$0  25 

2  00 


D.  $221,261 
D.       6,876 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


186 

188 

60 
266 

306 

572 
2,061 
1,804 
257 
136 
D.  $313,242 
1.6,863,106 


D. 


I. 
D. 
I. 
L 


15 


1,763 

186 

1,577 

1,808 


I.         1,379 


I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 


198 
80 

104 

$8  75 

76 


I.  $160,2.32 
I.     449,720 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  saperyisory  and  ezeontlve  work  there  is  a  State  commissioner  of  common 
schools,  elected  mennially  by  the  people,  with  boards  of  education  of  3  members  or 
some  multiple  of  3.  elected  by  the  people  in  cities,  villageSi  special  districts,  town- 
ship districts,  and  tne  snbdistricts  into  which  townships  are  nsoally  divided. ^ 

For  examination  of  teachers  for  the  State  schools  there  are  3  State  examiners,  ap- 
pointed triennially  by  the  Stato  commissioner;  3  examiners  for  each  connty,  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  probate  Judge;  and  3  for  each  city  or  village  of  not  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants,'  appointed  by  their  boards  of  education,  all  for  3  years'  terms. 

These  arrangements  as  to  officers  have  been  substantially  the  same  for  many  years. 
City  boards  usually  employ  superintendents  for  their  schools. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  state  common  schools  may  be  of  anv  grade  from  primary  to  high.  Tbey  are 
free  to  all  unmarried  youth  6  to  21  years  of  age  residing  In  the  districts  where  they 
are,  but  separate  schools  may  be  established  for  colored  youth.  Attendance  for  at 
least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  is  required  of  all  children  8  to  14  years  of  age,  unless 
excused  because  of  sickness,  distance  from  school,  or  instruction  elsewhere.  Without 
a  certificate  of  compliance  with  this  rule,  no  child  of  these  years  may  be  lawfully  em- 
ployed during  the  established  school  hours.  To  ascertain  who  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  schools  and  to  a  share  in  the  State  fnnds  for  the  support  of  rhem, 
an  annual  census  must  be  taken  of  the  unmarried  youth  of  school  age.-  Failure  to 
take  this  subjects  a  delinauent  district  to  loss  of  its  share  of  the  State  funds,  though 
the  district  may  compel  tne  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  census  to  make  up 
this  loss.  The  funds  conditioned  on  this  census  taking  are  those  derived  from  the 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  of  a  permanent  fund  created  out  of  United  States  land  grants 
and  from  an  annual  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1  of  all  taxable  property.  They  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  and  status  shown  by  the 
last  enumeration,  must  go  towards  the  pay  of  teachen,  and  must  be  met  in  each 
school  district  by  a  supplementary  tax  not  to  exceed  7  mills  on  1 1  of  valuation;  in 
Cincinnati,  not  to  exceea  5  mills.  No  one  may  be  employed  as  a  teacher  to  receive 
the  benetit  of  these  funds  without  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  either  the  Stato 
examining  board  or  that  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done ; 
and  no  one  employed  can  receive  pay  for  services,  except  in  certain  specialties,  with- 
out the  presentation  of  such  a  certiiicate  and  the  required  reports.  Text  books  and 
courses  of  study  for  the  schools  are  prescribed  by  the  local  school  boards.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  German  language  is  allowed  when  duly  petitioned  for;  and  there  is  legal 
provision  for  evening  schools,  school  libraries,  and  teachers'  institutes,  for  a  sufficiency 
of  schools  for  all  school  children,  and  for  a  school  term  of  24  to  44  weeks  each  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  school  report  for  1879-'80  shows  that  there  was  a  &ir  advance  on  1878-^  in  at 
least  the  better  parts  of  the  school  system.  Against  an  increase  of  only  2,905  in  youth 
of  school  age,  appears  an  increase  of  12,487  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and 
of  16,289  in  average  daily  attendance ;  the  additional  enrolment  thus  exceeding  by 
9,582  and  the  average  of  pupils  in  the  schools  each  day  by  13,384  the  increase  in 
youth  of  school  age.  This  certainly  indicates  activity  on  the  part  of  school  officers 
and  teachers,  greater  attractiveness  in  the  instruction,  and  better  accommodations 
in  the  schools.  There  were  442  school-houses  built,  at  a  cost  of  $711,835.  Evidence 
of  improved  and  still  improving  methods  of  instruction  comes  from  the  reports  of  the 
many  cities  that  are  always  in  the  lead  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  close  examina- 
tions of  teachers  in  this  State  by  carefully  chosen  examining  boards,  with  the  lively 
work  of  some  excellent  normal  schools,  have  brpught  the  teaching  to  a  higher  standard 
than  might  be  anticipated  in  a  State  without  any  normal  school  system  of  its  own. 
And  in  this  year  360  more  teachers  than  before  (9,388  in  all)  proved  so  efficient  as  to 
remain  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were  employed.  Almost  the  only  ofi'set  to  these 
improvements  is  a  diminution  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  on  an  average,  25  cents  a  month 
for  men  and  92  a  month  for  women. 

r£sum£  for  ten  tears. 

Something  of  the  same  educational  advance  noticed  for  1879-^80  appears  when  this 
year  is  compared  with  1870-*71.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  childrou  of  school  age 

■Except  in  the  larger  cities,  whore  there  are  1  or  2  members  for  each  ward,  and  in  divided  town- 
ships. 
'Cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  may  have  8,  8,  or  0  examiners. 
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in  all  that  interval  was  only  11,823,  yet  15,016  more  were  brought  into  the  poblio 
schools  and  43,827  more  were  held  in  average  attendaDce.  And  this  gain  did  not 
come  from  crushing  oat  private  and  church  schools,  for  these  had  21,736  more  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  decade  than  at  the  beginning,  making  in  all  36,752  additional  chil- 
dren brought  under  instruction.  Deducting  the  number  that  reached  school  age 
within  the  decade  (11,823),  there  was  evidently  a  gain  of  24,929  for  schools  of  some 
kind  from  the  ranks  of  the  schoolable  children  that  had  been  previously  untaught. 
This  is  a  good  record.  Whether  an  increase  of  374  in  the  number  of  school  districts 
was  or  was  not  an  advantage  on  the  whole,  it  certainly  was  one  in  respect  to  facilities 
for  school  atteudance,  and  so  for  gathering  more  children  into  the  schools.  And  then 
provision  for  this  fuller  attendance  appears  to  have  been  fairly  made  in  572  more 
school- houses,  with  2,061  more  rooms;  for,  giving  an  average  of  only  :30  pupils  to  a 
room,  there  was  thus  accommodation  for  61,830  more  children  ;  while,  of  course,  these 
more  modem  structures  afford  better  light,  ventilation,  and  warmth,  scats  creatly 
easier,  and  other  comforts  and  advantages  once  hardly  thought  of.  Bissides  this,  an 
increase  of  1,577  in  the  number  of  teacners  implies  smaller  clafises  and  closer  super- 
vision of  their  work.  As  the  years  advance  we  find  a  considenibly  larger  proportion 
of  men  than  women  teaching,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  falling  off  $8.75  and 
that  of  women  75  cents  during  the  decade,  although  the  whole  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation by  the  State  was  fl49,720  more  in  187^80  than  in  1870-71.  The  record  stands, 
then,  less  paid  to  teachers,  more  x>ut  into  the  schools,  an  improvement  in  these  as  re- 
8pect«  comfort  and  accommodations,  attendance  enlarged  much  beyond  the  increase 
of  school  children,  and  for  this  attendance  enough  more  teachers  to  ineet  all  demands, 
besides  a  larger  average  of  proven  capacity  and  skill. 

In  laws,  the  changes  as  to  school  matters  have  not  been  great,  but  have,  upon  the 
whole,  been  good ;  the  chief  being  improvements  in  the  organization  of  city  and  vil- 
lage school  systems  made  in  1873  and  1880,  with  a  compulsory  enactment  in  1877  as 
to  school  attendance  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  affecting  every  child 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age. 

kindebgXrten. 

This  form  of  training  for  young  children  has  found  considerable  favor  in  the  State. 
Within  the  decade  the  number  of  Kindergiirten  reported  has  grown  from  2,  in  1873,  to 
19,  in  1880;  and,  although  the  public  school  systems  of  the  cities  have  not  atlopted 
FrobePs  plans  to  any  appreciable  extent,  these  have  found  foothold  in  private  and 
church  schools,  in  normal  schools,  and  in  one  or  two  corporate  institutions. 

At  Cincinnati  an  association  of  ladies  for  the  promotion  of  free  Kindergarten  instruc- 
tion in  that  city  was  formed  in  December,  1879,  and  through  the  favor  which  it  foun<l 
from  liberal  citizens  was  enabled  to  establish  and  carry  on  (apparently  from  March  1, 
1880),  under  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  Miss  Blow,  from  St.  Louis,  a  school  that  began 
with  6  children  and  rose  ere  long  to  60,  averaging  thenceforth  50  in  attendance  daily. 
To  aid  in  the  care  of  it  4  assistant  teachers  were  selected  from  among  many  applicant's, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  give  their  time  and  service  for  a  year  for  the  benefit 
of  the  training  which  this  service  would  secure  them  in  kindergartening.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  arrangements  to  open  another 
Kindergarten  in  another  section  of  the  city  were  in  progress,  and  were  only  delayed  to 
await  the  necessary  funds. —  (Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  first 
report  of  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

All  cities  in  this  State  have  boards  of  education  elected  by  the  i>eople,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  changing  part  of  their  membership  at  the  aminal  elections.  Those  with 
10,000  or  more  innabitants  have  had  boards  of  one  or  two  members  from  each  ward,  with 
liberty  to  change  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  number:  those  with  less  than  10,000, 
boards  of  three  or  six  members,  with  like  liberty  of  cnange  or  of  a  change  to  one 
member  from  each  ward.  But  in  1880  began  the  operation  of  laws  meant  to  secure  for  ~ 
cities  of  the  first  class  boards  uniformly  of  2  from  each  ward,  except  in  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland,  which  will  have  composite  boards,  partly  fVom  the  city  as  a  whole, 

gartly  from  the  several  wards,  the  former  to  hold  for  3  years,  the  latter  for  2.  These 
oards  may  (and  usually  do)  appoint  superintendents  for  the  schools  of  their  several 
cities,  and  must  appoint  boards  of  examiners  to  test  the  quaUdcations  of  persons  pur- 
posing to  teach  or  seeking  higher  positions  as  teachers.  They  also  determine  the  text 
books  and  courses  of  study  for  their  schools. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


I  I  I  I 

Population, 'riK:iJ-«„  «*•  Enrohnent  I  Average  ,%j-„,«iwv-  *^/ 

c?n8uaol'^JJ^°f     in  public     daily    it-  ^^Jt^ 

1880.  school  age.     ^^j^^j^^       tendance.     te»ct»«"- 


Expendi* 
tore. 


Akron   

Bellaire 

Canton 

Chillicothe.. 
C'incinnati . . 
Cleveland... 
Columbus... 

Dayton 

Premont 

Hamilton  ... 

Ironton 

Lima 

Mansfield... 

N'ewiirk 

Portsmouth. 
Sandusky... 
Sprinjrfield  . 
Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Toungstown 
Zanesville  .. 


8, 
12. 
10, 
255, 
160, 
51. 
38, 

8. 
12, 

8. 

7, 

9. 

9, 
11, 
15, 
20, 
12, 

7. 
50, 
15, 
18. 


4,719 
2,808 
4.363 
3,387 
85,882 
49,263 
14,662 
11,225 
2,869 
5,058 
2,861 
2.426 
2.983 
3,649 
3,734 
6,166 
6,739 
5.973 
2,944 
15,536 
5.199 
5,782 


3.055 
1,595 
2,627 
1,903 
32, 110 
24,262 
7,^92 
6,902 
1,041 
2,020 
1.925 
1,402 
1,905 
1, 812 
2,150 
2,649 
2,964 
2,345 
1,315 
7,616 
2,262 
8,144 


2,425 

906 

1,925 

1,509 

26,050 

16,867 

6,953 

4,675 

688 

1,494 

1,391 

1,037 

1,350 

1,322 

1,603 

1,873 

2,275 

1,726 

928 

4,935 

1,647 

2,283 


56 
21 
49 
45 
633 
447 
143 
125 
20 
35 
80 
23 
87 
39 
42 
48 
60 
44 
29 
139 
40 
74 


$75,528 

13, 598 

89,131 

33,5:J7 

&687,194 

386.638 

209,670 

151.818 

13, 789 

34.  .S14 

19.037 

14.466 

26,  r;26 

22,628 

31,397 

47, 6i8 

82,258 

30,509 

18.307 

168,2^ 

22, 205 

46, 187 


a  The  fij^^ires  given  are  from  the  State  report  for  1879-'80.  Those  for  population  are  in  some  cases 
from  the  first  count  of  the  census  takers. 

6  The  expenditures  given  for  Cincinnati  are  those  for  school  purposes  alone ;  taking  in  $20,t99  for 
library  purposes  makes  a  total  of  $707,893. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Akron  had  8  school  buildings,  containing  40  rooms,  with  2,927  sittings,  and  classed 
her  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high  ;  with  a  session  of  200  days,  there  was  an 
increase  in  enrolment  or2<^,  of  228  in  average  attendance,  and*a  gain  in  the  <inality 
of  the  work  done.  In  an  average  attendance  of  2,425,  there  were  but  1,223  cases  of 
tardiness,  321  of  truancy,  and  159  of  corporal  punishment.  Modifications  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  were  under  consideration.  Special  teachers 
in  music,  industrial  drawing,  and  penmanship  were  employed,  the  former  2  days  in  the 
week  and  the  others  all  the  time.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $105,000 ;  esti- 
mated enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Bellaire  reported  5  school-houses,  coutainiHg  21  rooms  ;  a  school  session  of  190  days ; 
91  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment,  and  school  proi>erty 
valued  at  $48,850.— (State  report,  1880.) 

Canton  had  7  school-houses,  containing  40  rooms,  with  2,350  sittings ;  classed  its 
schools  as  high,  grammar,  primary,  ungraded,  and  German,  with  a  session  of  190  days ; 
reported  an  increase  of  8  teachers,  including  3  special,  and  of  312  in  average  enrolment 
over  previous  year;  88  i>er  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment; 
174  in  night  schools ;  148  fewer  cases  of  tardiness,  while  1,904  had  a  clean  record. 
Special  instruction  was  given  in  music  and  penmanship.  Estimated  value  of  school 
property,  $152,200 ;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450. —  (City 
i-eport  and  return.) 

Chillicothe  reported  a  school  session  of  190  days,  5  school-houses,  and 39  rooms;  an 
increase  of  105  in  enrolment  and  of  76"  in  daily  attendance ;  in  the  primary  93  per  cent, 
of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  and  99  per  cent,  in  the  high 
school.  In  the  high  school  403  had  studied  German.  Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty, $150,000.— (State  report.) 

Cincinnati  had  54  school-houses,  562  rooms  for  study,  with  36.381  sittings,  and  classed 
its  42  schools  as  district,  intermediate,  and  high,  33  of  which  were  in  the  district  de- 
partment, 6  in  the  intermediate,  and  3  in  the  high.  Of  these,  6  of  the  district,  2  of 
the  intermediate,  and  1  of  the  high  were  for  colored  pupils.  A  normal  school,  one  for 
deaf-mutes  with  128,  and  7  night  schools  with  2,467  pupils,  made  the  total  enrolment 
in  public  schools  36,121.  The  district  schools  were  divided  into  6  grades,  the  inter- 
mediate into  3,  and  the  high  into  4,  making  a  course  of  13  years.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  enrolment  of  1,261,  while  in  the  primary  schools  the  per  cent,  of  average 
daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  was  90;  in  the  high,  95.  It  was  es- 
timated that  15,^57  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  were  in  no  school  of  any 
kind.  There  was  a  decrease  of  6  in  the  number  of  night  schools  and  of  726  in  enrol- 
ment. Of  these  7  night  schools,  5  were  for  white  pu]>ils  and  2  for  colored,  classed  as 
district  and  high,  from  the  last  of  which  36  graduated.  The  annual  normal  institute 
had  English  and  German  departments,  with  high  grades  of  study,  while  in  the  monthly 
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meeting  of  the  teachers'  association  questions  as  to  ooorses  of  study  and  methods  of 
instruction  were  considered.  Exercises  in  *'gems  of  literature^''  teaching  the  puinls 
beautiful  extracts  from  the  best  authors,  had  been  introduced  in  the  district  and  in- 
termediate schools  with  gratifying  results.  Excellent  work  in  composition  is  said  to 
have  been  done.  Primary  reading  by  a  combination  of  the  word  and  phonic  methods 
was  taught  with  fine  effect.  SpeUin^  was  taught  from  reading  and  other  lessons,  not 
from  the  spelling  book,  which  was  laid  aside.  Primary  arithmetic,  taught  by  a  new 
and  free  method  without  books,  produced  remarkable  results  in  the  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  school  years  could  add  and 
subtract.  Special  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  was  given  in  all 
departments,  while  in  the  schools  where  German  and  English  were  taught  more  than 
half  studied  German.  From  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  High  Schools  111  graduated. 
Gaines  High  School  for  colored  pupik  enrolled  64  and  graduated  7.  In  the  City  Uni- 
versity changes  were  made  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  reducing  the 
number  of  elective  studies  and  requiring  3  full  years  in  the  classical  languages^  while 
a  new  course  of  4  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  l.  b.  was  established.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  property  was  $2,000,000.  Private  and  parochial  schools  occupied  25 
school-bouses,  with  285  rooms,  and  had  an  enrolment  of  14,195  in  church  schools  and 
1,640  in  private;  in  both,  15,835. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Cleveland  had  42  school-houses,  361  rooms,  with  20,416  sittings;  classed  its 41  schools 
as  normal,  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  with  a  3  years'  course  for  each.  There  was  an 
increase  of  1,521  for  the  vear  in  enrolment  and  more  than  twice  that  increase  over 
1870.  The  growth  of  the  high  and  first  grade  grammar  schools  was  still  more  remark- 
able. The  per  cent,  of  aven^  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  was 
in  the  primary  grades  94,  in  the  high  95.  There  was  an  increase  of  38  teachers,  while 
5  special  teachers  gave  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  German,  and  book- 
keeping or  were  employed  in  unclassified  schools,  school  property  was  valued  at 
$1,800,000.  There  was  an  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  11,056,  an  in- 
crease of  521  over  the  previous  year. —  (State  reiK>rt  and  return.) 

ColumbM  reported  1  high  school,  a  Saturday  normal,  45  grammar  and  75  primary 
schools,  26  school  buildings,  161  rooms,  7.288  sittings ;  an  increase  of  1  house,  251  sit- 
tings, also  of  6  teachera  and  363  in  enrolment  over  previous  year.  The  per  cent,  of 
average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  was  93  in  primaiy  grades,  94  in  gram- 
mar, and  S^  in  high.  School  propei-ty  was  valued  at  |707,584.  Notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  infectious  diseases,  there  was  gain  in  punctuallt^and  discipline,  5,095 
pupils  not  being  tardy  during  the  year  and  only  17  suspended.  The  Saturday  normal 
school  enrolled  110,  a  gain  of  31  over  last  year.  There  were  20,317  visits  made  by 
friends  and  patrons  and  3,624  by  the  superintendent  to  the  different  schools ;  their 
condition  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  high  school  maintained  its  excellent 
character  under  a  new  organization,  enrolling  559  and  graduating  72.  The  study  of 
German  was  more  than  ever  popular,  while  good  progress  was  made  in  music  and 
drawiug.  The  school  library  had  5,324  volumes,  614  of  which  were  German,  and 
added  513.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,927.  —  (City  re- 
port and  return.) 

Dayton  hod  1  high  school,  1  normal,  1  intermediate,  and  10  district  schools ;  13 
school- houses,  118  rooms,  6,149  sitting;  an  increase  of  2  in  teachers  and  of  428  in 
enrolment;  a  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment 
of  95,  and  on  enumeration  of  84  per  cent.,  leaving  only  16  per  cent,  of  children  of 
school  age  in  no  school.  In  6  night  schools  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  223. 
The  exhibitions  of  free  hand  drawins  introduced  into  these  schools  were  witnessed 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  highly  commended,  showing  striking  improvement 
over  last  year.  A  recently  revised  course  of  study,  in  which  elementary  algebra  was 
substituted  for  arithmetic  in  the  int'Crmediate  schools,  worked  well.  The  normal 
school  began  the  year  with  14  pupils  and  graduated  8,  the  work  done  comparing  well 
with  any  previous  year.  The  progress  in  music  under  a  special  teacher  was  satisfac- 
tory. Intelligent  cultivation  of  Ihe  memory  received  careful  attention,  while  in  pen- 
manship there  was  a  steady  improvement.  School  property  was  valued  at  $346,700. 
There  was  an  enrolment  of  235  in  private  and  1,466  in  church  schools.  —  (City  report 
and  return.) 

Fremont  had  $60,000  in  public  school  property,  $10, 000  more  than  previous  year ;  had 
7  school-houses,  14  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  with  1,100  sittings;  a  x»er  cent,  of 
average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  of  84  in  primary  grades  and  87  in 
high,  with  an  enrolment  same  as  year  before,  and  a  gain  of  1  teacher.  Special  in- 
struction was  given  in  music  and  (xerman,  150  studying  the  latter.  There  were  400 
enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools.—  (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Hamilton  closed  the  year  of  its  public  schools  with  a  general  improvement  in  studies 
and  discipline ;  classed  them  as  high,  intermediate,  primary,  and  colored  ^  had  5  school- 
bouses  and  31  rooms.  There  was  a  decrease  of  3  in  teachers  from  previous  year;  an 
increase  of  113  in  enrolment;  a  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  average  monthly 
enrolment  of  95,  and  school  property  valued  at  $125,000.    The  chief  work  ot  the  schools 
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was  in  the  elementary  grades,  including  special  instniction  in  mnsic  and  drawing.  In 
the  high  school,  with  an  enrolment  of  ti2,  the  work  was  exceptionally  good,  9  gradu- 
ating with  honor,  only  1  of  whom  was  a  boy.  Since  its  organization  in  It^  it  has 
graduated  100,  mostly  girls,  as  few  boys  finish  the  course.  Tardiness  was  reduced. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools,  100. — (City  report.) 

Ironton  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  bad  9  school  buildings. 
27  rooms  (exclusive  of  those  used  only  for  recitation),  with  1,600  sitting  and  school 
property  (including  buildings,  grounds,  furniture  and  apparatus)  at  estimated  value 
of  $39,200.  There  was  an  increase  of  31b  in  enrolment,  a  per  cent,  of  average  daily 
attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  of  90  in  the  primary  grades  and  98  in  the  high. 
Schools  were  in  session  185  davs.  Special  instmction  was  given  in  German.  Private 
and  church  schools  were  taught  in  2  houses,  with  an  enrolment  of  300. —  (State  report 
and  return.) 

Xtma,  in  making  its  first  appearance  on  our  records,  reported  2  school  buildings,  with 
22  rooms  (exclusive  of  those  used  ooly  for  recitation),  and  school  property,  including 
^roimds,  baildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  valued  at  $75,000.  Schools  were  in  ses- 
sion 190  days,  with  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  1,019  in  the  primary  grades  and 
104  in  the  high.-— (State  report.) 

Mansfield  rated  its  whole  school  property  at  $140,000 ;  had  in  6  sehool  buildings  38 
roomSj  with  seats  for  2,148  pupils ;  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar, 
and  high,  and  gave  8  years  to  the  studies  of  the  first  three;  to  those  of  the  last,  1  to  3 
years.  Other  thines  being  equal,  those  were  held  to  be  the  choice  teachers  that  could 
maintain  the  best  disoipline  with  the  use  of  the  mildest  measures  and  gentlest  infiu- 
ences.  For  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship,  there  were  special  teachers.  Three 
schools  other  than  public  had  sittings  for  350  pupils  and  an  enrolment  of  220. —  (Re- 
turn and  manual.) 

MarieiUiy  rating  its  school  property  at  $44,300,  had  in  7  buildings  24  school  rooms 
(2  of  them  for  recitation  only)  and  sittings  for  1,360  children,  or  enough  lor  239  more 
than  the  average  attendance  in  1879-'b0.  A  special  teach<'r  of  German  was  employed. 
Only  1  private  school  was  reported,  having  seats  for  40,  an  enrolment  of  30,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  21. — (Return.) 

ForUmauth,  with  6  buildings  for  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  1  for  high,  had  40 
rooms  for  school  and  but  1  for  recitation  only,  all  containing  1,970  sittiucs  and  valued 
(with  grounds,  furniture^  and  apparatus)  at  $180,000.  Throe  schools  other  than 
public  had  4  rooms,  260  sittings,  an  enrolment  of  200,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
165.  In  the  public  schools — wnich  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high  — 
German  was  taught  by  a  special  teacher;  drawing  (through  all  the  grades  except 
the  high)  from  tablets  and  blackboard  c<»pie8,  apparently  by  the  ordinary  teachers. 
The  school  course  covered  4  years  in  primary,  4  in  grammar,  and  4  in  high  school  stud- 
ies. Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  were  made  on  a  general  average  of  70  for  a  year 
in  three  leading  studies,  none  to  go  up,  however,  whose  general  average  in  any  study 
was  less  than  60. — (Return  and  manual.) 

Sandusky  estimated  its  public  school  property  at  $904,000,  including  in  this  estimate 
10  buildings  with  their  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus.  These  buildings  had  51 
rooms,  of  which  10  were  used  for  recitation  only,  and  afforded  sittings  for 2,750  scholars, 
2,000  of  them  for  primary  grades,  600  for  grammar,  and  150  for  high.  lu  private  and 
church  schools  there  were  sittings  for  750  more,  making  a  total  of  3,500  seats,  about 
enough  for  the  whole  enrolment  and  rather  more  than  enough  for  the  whole  average 
attendance,  but  still  not  providing  for  the  whole  school  population.  In  the  public 
schools,  music  and  German  were  under  the  charge  of  special  teachers. — (Retnm.) 

Springfield  erected  1  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  during  1871M80,  repaired  and 
enlarged  another,  and  purchased  a  third  at  a  further  cost  of  $9,422,  and  reported  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  9  in  all,  with  2,951  sittings,  56  rooms  for  study  and  recita- 
tion, and  4  for  recitation  only,  estimating  all  at  $127,819.  The  enrolment,  increased 
by  2i82  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  somewhat  exceeded  this  seating  capacity  of 
the  schools,  and  reached  51.6  on  the  enumeration  of  school  youth.  The  per  cent,  of 
average  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  reached  91.6.  The  general  work  in  the 
school  is  said  to  have  been  good,  but  ^'in  a  few,  positively  ba£''  Tardiness  on  the 
part  of  some  was  more  frequent  than  in  1878-'79,  and  formed  a  serious  hindrance  to 
snccess,  though  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  was  larger  than  for  2 
years  before.  Grerman.  which  is  optional,  was  taught  in  only  2  of  the  9  school  build- 
ings, beginning  with  the  third  primary  grade  and  continuing  throughout  the  course. 
Music,  drawing,  and  writing  were  taught  by  special  teachers. — (Report.) 

StenbenHlle  repaired  and  improved  2  of  its  6  school-houses,  in  all  which  were  34  rooms 
and  which  were  valued  at  $125^900.  It  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  giving  4  years  to  each  of  the  2  former  aud  3  to  the  high,  making  an  11  years' 
course  for  all.  The  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  the  number  of  pupils  registered 
was  74 ;  on  monthly  enrolment,  91 ;  but  there  were  1,199  cases  of  tanliness  in  this 
attendance. — (City  and  State  reports.) 

lyfin  in  5  school  buildings  had  16  rooms  for  primary,  7  for  grammar,  and  2  for  high 
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school  grades,  Talaed  the  bnildings  at  |:)0,000,  and  assigned  to  the  grades  a  course  of 
12  years.  One  of  these  years  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  a  junior  high  school, 
meant  for  pupils  that  have  been  wont  to  drop  away  at  the  conclusion  of  the  grammar 
course  instead  of  taking  a  4  years'  hiffh  school  course,  and  also  for  such  as  have  some- 
times been  admitted  to  the  ftdl  high  school  course  without  due  preparation.  The 
change  met  a  reid  need :  in  the  Junior  high  school  course  and  in  the  advanced  course 
of  3  years  instead  of  4  beyond  it  there  were  102  pupils,  against  a  previous  maximum  of 
70.  Another  chuige  was  the  gradation  of  all  pupils  as  to  scholi^ship  on  the  record  of 
daily  recitations  as  well  as  on  their  examination  papers  at  the  end  of  each  10  weeks — the 
intent  of  this  beiuff  to  encourage  continuous  carefulness  in  study  rather  than  mere 
fitful  effort.  The  first  result  was  the  relegation  of  about  30  crammers  to  lower  grades, 
some  others  being  put  on  probation  j  the  next  was  the  stimulation  of  the  better  class 
of  those  deposed  to  such  extra  studionsness  as  brought  them  up  i^ain,  while  for  all 
.  the  way  was  made  clear  to  a  more  healthful  and  sure  advance  by  well  regulated 
study. — (Return  and  report.) 

ToledOf  reporting  to  the  State  superintendent  25  school-houses,  with  111  rooms  for 
school,  exclusive  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only,  valued  its  school  pro^rty  at 
$570,000.  It  built  1  school-house  within  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $8,000 ;  had  in  its  high 
school  208  pupils,  in  lowec-  grades  7,408.  Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on 
monthly  enrolment,  95  for  high  school,  91  for  lower  grades. — (Btate  report.) 

¥ouii<f8t4>wn  had  7  school-houses,  with  38  rooms,  exclusive  of  those  used  for  recitation 
only,  and  valued  all  at  $190,000.  The  superintendent  received  as  much  as  the  super- 
intendent in  Toledo,  which  is  three  times  as  laige.  One  result  of  such  well  paid 
superintendence,  with  the  cheerful  and  hearty  work  it  secured,  was  an  advance  of  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  all  grades  below  the  high  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  average 
monthly  enrolment.— (State  report.) 

ZapesvilUf  with  19  school-houses,  seems  to  have  purchased  in  the  year  a  site  for 
another  one,  and  valued  all  at  $171,000.  In  the  grades  below  its  high  school  were 
2,971  pupils ;  in  the  high  school,  173.  Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  aver- 
ikgp  monthly  enrolment,  66 ;  in  the  high  school,  91.— (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

PUBLIC  NORMAIi  SCHOOLS. 

No  public  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  except  b^  the  cities  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  and  Dayton,  which  have  normal  departments  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  system.  That  in  Cincinnati,  established  in  18(58,  reports  80  students 
in  1880,  all  but  1  of  them  women ;  there  was  a  course  of  1  year  for  graduates  of  hish 
schools  and  of  2  for  others.  In  the  Cleveland  department  72  women  attended  the 
course,  which  was  of  2  years.  Dayton  reports  14  women  attending  its  course  of  1 
year.  The  school  system  of  Columbus  provides  a  Saturday  normal  class,  which  was 
attended  in  1879-W  by  110. 

The  State  commissioner,  remarking  on  the  importance  of  provision  by  the  State  for 
normal  training,  suggests  that  the  private  notmals  now  in  operation  be  recognized 
by  the  State,  brought  up  to  a  prescnbed  standard,  and  placed  under  a  State  board  of 
managers,  the  diplomas  of  which  should  be  valid  as  State  certificates.  The  diplomas 
of  city  normal  scnools  are  valid  only  in  the  cities  in  which  they  are  given. 

PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Seven  normal  schools  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  in  1679-'80,  having  60 
rejgular  instructors  and  2,902  students,  of  whom  2,057  were  men  and  845  women. 
Five  of  the  7  re]>orted  170  graduates  for  the  year.  Of  the  9  private  normal  schools 
and  departments  reporting  to  this  Office  for  the  same  year,  8  gave  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  strictly  normal  studies  as  2,379,  the  6  which  reported  the  sex  of  pupils  hav- 
ing 793  men  and  376  women.  All  but  3  of  these  schools  have  been  opened  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  mxgority  of  them  during  the  latter  half  of  it. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School,  Ada,  besides  a  normal  course  of  2  years. 

grovided  literary,  fine  arts,  and  musical  departments;  Ashland  College  Normal 
chool,  Ashland,  had  a  course  of  4  years,  embracing  aU  the  higher  English  branches; 
Geneva  Normal  School,  Oeneva,  2  normal  courses  of  3  and  4  years;  the  National  Nor- 
mal, Lebanon,  besides  its  teachers'  department  and  an  annual  summer  institute  of  6 
weeks,  had  preparatory,  collegiate,  business,  musical,  art,  and  engineering  courses; 
Mansfield  Normal  College,  Mansfield,  besides  2  normal  courses,  an  elementary  and  an 
advanced,  gave  instruction  in  preparatory,  business,  musical,  and  scientific  studies; 
Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  Milan,  and  Millersburg  Normal  School,  Millersburg. 
had  3  years'  courses;  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthingtoo,  had  normal 
courses  of  1, 2,  and  3  years  and  an  annual  6  weeks'  normal  institute,  as  well  as  a  Kinder- 
garten training  school,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Osden ;  and  the  Ohio  Free  Normal 
School,  Yellow  Springis,  a  department  of  Antloch  CoUege,  provides  a  2  years'  course 
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of  study  and  gives  free  tuition  to  such  as  pledge  themselves  to  teach  for  at  least  a 
year  after  leaving  school. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  normal  departments  or  teachers'  conrses  exist 
in  connection  with  Buchtel,  Hiram,  Mt.  Union,  Franklin,  Muskingum,  Rio  Grande, 
Scio,  and  Geneva  Colleges,  also  the  Ohio  University,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  and  Baldwin  and  Wilberforce  Universities. 

For  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  x>ermits  the  organization  of  a  teachers'  institute  in  any  county,  when  not 
less  than  30  practical  teachers  therein  declare  their  intention  to  attend ;  but  the  State 
commissioner  may  hold  an  institute  without  such  declaration  in  any  county  which 
has  not  had  one  for  2  years.  Examination  fees  paid  by  teachers  go  to  make  up  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  institutes.  Teachers  of  county  schools  are  allowed  to  dismiss 
their  schools  for  the  purj^ose  of  attending  institutes;  city  school  teachers  have  this 
privilege  only  by  permission  of  their  boards  of  education.  Associations  of  teachers  of 
several  adjacent  counties  are  also  authorized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  professional  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  in  such  counties. 

During  1879-^80  there  were  87  county  institutes  held  in  86  counties,  having  10,972 
members  in  attendance,  taught  by  423  instructors,  who  received  $14,969^  the  average 
cost  for  each  session  being  $172.  The  State  commissioner  thinks  these  institutes  are 
useful  in  a  high  degree,  but  that  it  is  x>08sible  for  the  good  they  do  to  be  much  in- 
creased, in  some  cases  by  securing  more  experienced  instructors,  in  others,  by  a  better 
attendance  of  the  teachers  in  the  county. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

These  aids  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State  were  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1880  the  same  as  in  1879,  viz:  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Salem,  organ 
of  the  Stat-e  Teachers'  Association  ^m  1860;  Teachers'  Guide.  Mallet  Creek,  begun 
January,  1874 ;  Educational  Notes  and  Queries,  Salem,  begun  January,  1875,  and  the 
Library  and  School,  Columbus,  begun  February,  1879.  All  these  were  monthlies, 
and  all  went  on  into  1881,  except  the  last,  which  seems  to  have  expired  at  the  close 
of  its  first  volume,  March,  1880. 

One  weekly,  the  Mutes'  Chronicle,  published  at  the  State  institution  for  deaf-mutes, 
Columbus,  although  not  designed  for  teachers,  contained  considerable  educational  in- 
formation useful  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  published.  It  was  in  its  twelfth 
volume  in  1880. 

The  National  Normal,  a  monthly,  published  at  Cincinnati  firom  1868,  was  at  the 
close  of  its  tenth  number,  October,  1874,  absorbed  by  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
and  so,  at  the  close  of  its  fifth  volume,  December,  1875,  was  the  National  Teacher, 
which,  though  substantially  the  same  with  the  Monthly,  had  been  pubUshed  under 
this  other  title  from  January,  1871. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Public  high  schools  were  taught  during  1879-*80  in  567  rooms,  37  more  than  were 
used  the  previous  year,  having  w&  teachers  (489  men  and  209  women),  a  decrease  for 
the  year  of  8.  There  were  30,111  pupils  enrolled  and  21^028  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, ail  increase  for  the  year  of  425  enrolled  and  654  in  average  attendance.  The 
number  studying  Latin  was  7,140;  Greek,  448;  and  French,  418:  an  increase  of  1,023 
in  Latin,  of  95  in  Greek,  and  of  73  in  French. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  LX,  and  for  business  colleges.  Table  IV  of 
the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  such  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  organized  in  1873,  makes  provision  for  7  courses  leading  to 
degrees,  besides  a  number  of  special  or  partial  courses.  Three  of  the  7  are  general, 
extend  over  the  4  collegiate  years,  and  lead  to  the  degrees  of  B.  a.,  ph.  b.,  and  b.  s. 
The  remaining  4,  being  scientific  courses,  will  be  described  under  the  approjpriate 
head.  An  unprecedented  increase  is  reported  in  the  number  of  students  entering  in 
1879-'80,  and  they  were  better  prepared  than  in  any  former  year.    Graduates  of  high 
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schooltt  in  the  State  that  have  efficient  courses  are  ft-om  1880  to  he  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  withoat  examination.  The  large  increase  in  the  numher  of  students  is 
ascribed  to  the  impulse  given  to  industrial  education;  aud,  as  a  further  advance  in 
this  direction,  the  art  department,  under  a  thoroughly  trained  instructor,  is  to  include 
designing,  modelling,  and  engraving,  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  all  mechanical 
industries. 

The  School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  after  1880,  is  to  have  a 
thoroughly  graded  course  in  the  various  departments  of  art,  the  intention  being  that 
graduates  shall  be  well  qualified  to  pursue  as  a  profession  the  branch  of  art  they  have 
chosen. 

Of  the  36  or  more  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  31  send  reports  for  the  year 
187&-'80,  of  which  all  but  6  are  open  to  both  sexes  alike.  Their  courses  of  instruction 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  reported  in  1878-'79.  All  but  1  had  preparatory  depart- 
ments; all  had  classical  courses  of  4  years;  and  all  but  5  general  scientific  courses, 
which  in  only  two  cases  were  less  than  four  years  in  extent;  2  added  coui-ses  in  civil 
engineering;  9  had  commercial  or  business  courses;  15  normal  or  teachers'  courses, 
either  in  collegiate  or  preparatory  departments;  11  gave  more  or  less  theological  or 
biblical  instruction,  and  2  had  schools  of  medicine.  Six  ojQfered  electives  in  collegiate 
study,  usually  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Nearly  all  gave  instruction  in  music, 
drawing,  and  painting,  2  having  conservatories  of  music  and  2  schools  of  design. 

For  statistics  of  the  colleges  reportiug,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  equal  opportunities  afforded  young  women  in  28  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities above  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  exclusively  for  them, 
of  which  5  confer  collegiate  degrees.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTiriC. 

The  Ohio  State  Universiiy,  Columbus,  in  1879- '80,  presented  4  distinct  courses  of  sci- 
entific stud^,  viz :  In  agncnlture  and  related  branches,  and  in  civil,  mechanical,  and 
mining  engineering.  That  in  agriculture  extended  over  the  4  collegiate  years;  the 
others  covered  only  3,  but  led  to  the  degree  of  engineer.  Within  the  year  facilities 
for  instruction  were  increased  by  the  completion  and  eauipment  of  an  excellent  me- 
chanical laboratoij  and  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  tne  art  department  so  as  to  in- 
clude such  fonns  of  industrial  drawing,  modelling,  &c.,  as  would  make  Kkilful  artisans. 
In  the  mathematical  department  preparation  was  made  for  more  efiective  work  by 
ordering  a  superior  equatorial  telescope.  Measures  were  also  undertaken  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  the  second  of  a  series  of  free  lect- 
ures on  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  was  delivered  in  a 
3  weeks'  course,  begun  January  13,  that  embraced  many  practical  topics.  Military 
drill,  which  had  been  made  optional  in  1878,  was  again  made  compulsory  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years. —  (Report  for  1880  and  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
February,  1880.) 

General  courses  in  science,  most  of  them  4  years  in  length,  are  offered  by  29  of  the 
colleges  reporting.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  presents  also  a  course  in  civil  en- 
gineering.— (Year  books.) 

The  facilities  for  scientific  culture  in  this  State  are  likely  to  be  much  increased  by  the 
establishment  at  Cleveland  of  the  Caw  School  of  Applied  Sciences^  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Leonard  Case  of  that  city,  who,  though  he  died  intestate,  had  made 
arrangements  with  his  agent  to  devote  to  this  purpose  property  worth  $1,500,000. 
Mathematics,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining,  ohemistrv,  &c.,  all  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  and  useful  applications,  are  to  be  taught  in  the  new  school.  To  give  fuller 
completeness  to  the  plan  and  to  establibh  a  fair  basis  for  a  university,  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  an  institution  of  high  character  and  standard,  is  to  be  removed  to 
Cleveland  and  form  the  literary  college  of  the  Case  School,  taking  the  title  of  Adel- 
hert  College,  in  memory  of  a  deceased  son  of  Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  who  gives 
$500,000  to  enable  it  to  remove  and  establish  itself  handsomelv  in  its  new  quarters. 

For  statistics  of  the  State  University  and  of  the  scientific  aepartmeuts  of  colleges, 
see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  these  statistics,  corresponcung 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  courses  or  some  provision  for  biblical  teaching  appear  in  connection  with 
12  of  the  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  besiden  a  number  of  institutions  especially 
for  theological  instruction.  Of  the  last,  reports  for  ISTO-'dO  are  received  from  7,  2  of 
them  being  Roman  Catholic  schools,  2  Brethren,  and  1  each  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and 
Presbyterian.    The  courses  of  study  in  most  of  them  were  at  least  3  years  in  extent, 
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only  1  (Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary^  Tiffin)  reporting  a  shorter  one  of  2J  years. 
The  2  Roman  Catholic  schools  report  courses  of  5  and  10  years,  respectively,  bat  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  mclude  mnch  besides  purely  professional  study.  An  exam- 
ination for  admission  is  required  in  4  of  these  schools  of  all  applicants  who  are  not 
college  graduates;  1  reports  having  no  such  provision,  and  2  are  silent  on  this  point. 
One,  the  Union  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia,  made  provision  for  graduate 
study  and  had  1  student  in  such  a  course. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Leffal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  College,  where  there  is  a 
course  of  2  terms  of  7  months  each  for  the  degree  of  B.  L.  No  preliminary  examina- 
tion is  required  for  admission.  A  graduate  course  is  to  be  opened  when  a  large  enough 
class  desiring  such  instruction  can  be  formed. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

A  law  department  is  reported  in  connection  with  Wilberforce  University,  Xenia  (for 
colored  students),  but  there  were  no  students  in  it  in  1879-^80. 

For  statistics  of  the  law  school  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  see  Table  XII  of  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Ten  medical  schools  report  for  1879-^80,  5  of  them  in  Cincinnati,  3  in  Cleveland,  and 
8  in  Columbus,  7  of  them  being  **regnlar,''  1  eclectic,  and  2  homoeopathic. 

Four  of  the  7  regular  schools  are  in  Cincinnati,  2  in  Cleveland,  and  1  in  Colnmbus. 
All  have  the  old  3  years'  course  of  medical  study,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  but 
in  all  save  1  the  lecture  terms  embrace  more  than  the  minimum  of  20  weeks  required 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  while  1  (the  medical  department  of  Wooster 
University,  Cleveland)  has  a  course  of  36  weeks.  Four  offec.  graded  courses,  and  1 
(the  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus)  will  require  such  a  course  of  all  candidates 
ror  the  medical  degree  after  1882-'83.  Only  1  (the  Cleveland  Medical  College)  insists 
on  an  examination  for  admission;  but  in  2  (the  medical  department  of  Wooster  Uni- 
versity and  Columbus  Medical  College)  students  before  graduation  must  pass  an 
examination  by  a  board  of  censors  outside  the  faculty. 

The  Eclectic  Institute  at  Cincinnati  supplements  its  regular  lecture  session  of  20 
weeks  by  another  in  the  same  year  of  equal  length;  it  also  presents  an  optional 
graded  course  of  3  years.    Women  are  admitted. 

The  homceopathic  medical  schools  are  the  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland.  In  the  former,  which  admits  both 
sexes,  the  lecture  term  comprises  only  20  weeks;  the  latter  has  22  weeks  in  its  term, 
requires  an  examination  in  English  studies  for  admission,  and  otters  an  optional 
graded  course  of  3  years,  which  is  "urgently  recommended,^  and  which,  it  is  said,  is 
pursued  by  <*  quite  a  proportion"  of  the  students. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  requires  for  graduation  the  usual  4  years  of 
practice  with  a  qualified  pharmacist  and  attendance  during  this  time  on  2  lecture 
terms  of  24  weeks  each.    Laboratory  practice  is  optional. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  Ohio  Insiituiion  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  founded  in 
1827,  has  given  instruction  to  1,820  pupils  since  that  date.  In  1880  a  total  of  420  pupils, 
in  charge  of  25  instructors,  6  of  them  semimutes,  is  reported.  As  the  institution  is 
only  arranged  for  350  children,  there  was  great  overcrowding,  and,  with  60  applica- 
tions on  file,  more  room  was  imperatively  needed.  Articulation  is  taught,  and  ihe 
course  of  instruction  in  common  school  branches,  10  years  in  all,  extends  through  3 
departments,  primary,  grammar,  and  academic.  The  shops  were  reported  in  a  statue 
of  healthful  activity,  bookbinding,  shoemaking,  and  printing  going  on  as  usual,  while 
carpentry  was  added  during  the  year. — (Report  and  return.) 

The  Cittcinnali  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutee,  founded  in  1875,  has  instructed  66  pupils 
since  that  date  in  the  common  school  branches.  The  course  occupies  4  years,  and  the 
school  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education.  It  had  48  pupils  in  1879-^. 
(Return  and  city  report.) 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  EducatUm  of  the  Blind,  Columbus,  has  admitted  1,043 

•upils  since  its  foundation  in  1837,  while  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  1880  was  180. 
The  common  and  higher  English  branches,  Latin,  and  music  are  taught ;  there  is  also 
Kindergarten  instruction.  Broom  making,  cane  seating,  piano  tuning,  beadwork,  knit- 
ting, and  sewing  are  the  emrployments  taught  and  practised. — (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  Colnmbus, 
established  in  1857,  reported  508  inmates  in  1879  and  613  in  1880^  with  566  in  the 
institution  in  November.  1880.    Such  an  overcrowding  of  the  institution  existed  in 

1879  that  wings  had  to  oe  added  to  accommodate  those  desiring  admission,  and  in 

1880  still  more  room  was  required.  Children  6  to  15  are  admitt^  and  iustructod  in 
the  common  school  branches  and  in  the  more  practical  matters  of  everyday  life. 
(Report  and  return.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  GirW  Industrial  Home^  Delaware,  established  in  1869,  reports  632  commitments 
since  that  date,  and  249  inmates  in  1880 ;  of  these,  61  were  committed  during  that 
year.    They  are  taught  the  common  branches,  housework,  and  dressmaking. 

The  Protestant  Industrial  Association^  of  Cincinnati,  reported  last  in  1877;  the  Indtts- 
trial  Sckool  and  Homey  Cleveland,  provided  for  132  children  in  1879;  St,  Luht^s  Sewing 
School  and  the  Warren  Sti-eet  Mission  Sewing  Sciiool,  both  at  Marietta,  had  respectively 
38  and  54  girls  under  charge  in  1879,  and  the  Toledo  Industrial  School,  52  inmates  in 
the  same  year. — (Eetums.) 

The  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  was  by  a  law  of  the  last  legislature  opened  to  home- 
less children  rather  than  to  those  charged  with  misdemeanor  or  crime,  so  that  now 
the  refuge  is  a  compulsory  educational  institution.  Since  the  opening,  in  1850,  there 
have  been  4,355  inmates ;  there  were  486  in  1880  and  249  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
children  are  in  school  3  hours  each  day.  The  m^ority  of  the  boys  work  at  shoemakin^, 
others  at  tailoring,  printing,  bakinj^,  carpentry,  dec.  The  girls  are  taught  domestic 
work  and  sewing. — (Report  for  1880.) 

The  House  of  U^uhe  and  Correction,  Cleveland,  dating  from  1871,  added  a  home  for 
wayward  girls  in  1879.  In  December  of  that  year  Iw  inmates  of  both  sexes  were 
reported. — (Report  for  1879.) 

The  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  Lancaster,  established  in  1856,  reports  11  schools, 
with  an  average  enrolment  of  50  to  each  school.  After  4  or  5  hours?  schooling  each 
day,  the  boys  go  to  tbe  shops,  bakery,  out  on  the  furm,  or  to  learn  telegraphy.  Mili- 
tary drill  is  albo  reported.  In  November,  1880,  there  were  572  boys  in  this  school. — 
(Report,  1880.) 

The  House  of  Refuge  and  Correction,  Toledo,  established  in  1870,  averaged  177  inmates 
for  the  year  1880,  who  were  committed  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16.  The  ordinary 
branches,  the  science  of  government,  farming,  gardening,  and  manufacturing  of 
brushes  and  stockings  are  taught. — (Retnm.) 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Information  was  received  from  22  such  institutions,  representing  an  aggregate  of 
52,230  inmat-es,  593  of  them  in  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Home  at  Xenia. 
Indnded  in  this  number  were  the  Franklin  County  Children's  Home.  Columbus,  and 
the  Knox  Children's  Home,  Troy,  which  were  first  opened  in  1880. —  (Returns.) 

For  statistioa  of  these  and  any  other  like  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  XXII  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

Instruction  in  art  in  its  various  forms  is  given  at  Cincinnati  in  the  School  of  De- 
sign of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Art  Museum 
A^ociation,  and  at  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute ;  at  Colum- 
bus, in  the  Columbus  Art  School ;  and  at  Toledo,  in  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and 
Trades.  According  to  a  newspaper  report  the  School  of  Design  at  Cincinnati  had  434 
pupils,  243  of  them  women.  They  were  distributed  through  the  various  departmi»nts 
as  follows :  In  drawing,  256  m€n  and  95  women ;  in  sculpture,  13  men  and  10  women ; 
in  woodwork,  i:^  women  and  17  men.  A  private  wood  carving  school  was  also  re- 
ported at  Cincinnati,  which  was  said  to  be  very  successful ;  and  the  Pottery  Club, 
consisting  entirely  oi  women,  was  largely  attended.  The  Columbus  Art  School  re- 
ported 250  members  for  the  year  ending  June  19,  1880,  and  the  Columbus  Normal  Art 
Institute,  a  summer  school  especially  for  the  training  of  teachers,  gave  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  from  the  elements  upwards,    ^o  information  is  at  hand  in  re- 

fard  to  the  school  at  Toledo.  It  is  stated  that  the  Art  Museum  in  Cincinnati,  to  which 
[r.  Charles  W.  West  offered  $1.^jO,000  on  condition  that  the  citizens  raise  as  much 
more,  is  assure<l  of  the  receipt  of  his  gift,  as  $163,532  have  been  so  raised. — (Teachers' 
Institute,  Educational  Voice,  The  Watchman,  Educational  Weekly,  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

The  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  reports  an  academic  department  and  a  general 
music  school,  the  former  for  pupils  desiring  to  become  professionals  and  for  amateurs 
who  enter  for  graduation,  the  latter  for  general  or  special  instruction  for  students 
entering  for  a  number  of  terms.  Elocution  in  all  its  branches  is  taught  in  the  col- 
lege, and  lectures  are  given  on  hygiene  of  the  throat,  anatomy  of  the  ear  and  larynx, 
the  nistory  of  music,  £c.  Every  opportunitv  for  thorough  and  practical  instruction 
in  all  departments  of  music  seems  to  be  furnished  at  this  college,  and  this  instruction 
is  extended  to  a  training  school  for  the  opera  and  concert  stage. — (Circulars.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  in  close  connection  with  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation the  State  Teachers' Association  met  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  July  7-9. 
1880,  the  first  instance  of  a  State  association  holding  its  annual  session  in  a  State  not 
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eyen  adjacent  to  its  own.  The  attendance  reached  700  to  800  persons ;  the  papers  were 
fuUy  up  to  the  average.  In  the  superintendents'  section  the  opening  address  on  in- 
dustrifikl  education  was  delivered  by  Superintendent  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  acting 
president.  He  spoke  of  the  need  of  industrial  training,  not  in  the  public  schools, 
out  in  special  technical  schools  established  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  industries 
might  he  made  a  part  of  home  training,  yet  certain  elementary  principles  underlying 
industrial  training  should  be  a  part  of  the  child's  school  education.  The  subject  was 
ably  discussed  by  different  members.  Hon.  J.  J.  Bums  took  fur  his  theme  "  On  8ux)er- 
vision  depends  the  success  of  our  schools,"  and  showed  that  with  money  to  pay  for  the 
right  kind  of  teachers  there  would  be  less  need  of  supervision,  but  that  until  such 
provision  is  made  one  and  possibly  two  superintendents  for  each  county  seem  to  be 
required.  In  discussing  "The  teacher's  tenure  of  oflSce,"  Prof.  C.  W.  Super  argued  that 
nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  elevation  of  the  school  than  to  give  teachers  gen- 
erally a  firmer  hold  on  their  positions.  In  the  general  association,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries,  the  inaugural,  &.c.,  a  lengthy  paper  on  "Culture  ana  character"  was 
read  by  Prof.  Judson  Smith,  of  Oberlin.  This  was  followed  by  "The  place  and  time 
for  elementary  science  in  our  schools,"  in  which  Prof.  John  Mickleborough  advocated 
a  course  of  lessons  in  elementary  science  for  the  common  schools  from  the  lower 
grades  upwards,  and  urged  teachers  to  aid  children  to  use  their  senses,  to  state  their 
observations  in  well  chosen  language ;  in  short,  to  teach  children  to  think.  The  work 
of  normal  schools  and  institutes  was  then  discussed.  The  last  day's  sessions  were 
occupied  by  discussions  on  "Literature  for  school  youth"  and  "The  Quincy  method 
not  new."  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee  objected  to  so  much  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools, 
and  urged  the  need  of  more  study  of  English  literature  and  composition.  Dr.  Peaslee 
andE.  B.  Cox,  of  West  Virginia,  held  that  children  should  not  alone  be  taught  to  read, 
but  should  be  guided  as  to  what  they  read.  Resolutions  were  passed  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  professional  instruction  and  training  for  t^^achers 
of  Ohio ;  that  a  committee  be  apjpointed  to  present  a  plan  for  institute  and  normal  work 
which  may  obtain  recognition  irom  local  associations,  boards  of  education,  and  the 
general  assembly ;  that  the  le^slature  add  to  the  studies  required  for  a  common  school 
certificate  for  24  months  United  States  history  and  physics  or  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  for  a  36  months'  certificate,  these  two  branches,  together  with  physi- 
ology ;  also,  that  the  general  assembly  authorize  the  respective  counties  of  the  State 
to  employ  superintendents  of  schools  with  definite  duties  and  fixed  salaries. 

The  ungraded  school  section  held  a  meeting ;  officers  for  that  and  the  main  section 
were  chosen,  and  the  meeting  ac^^ourned. — (Ohio  Educational  Monl^y.) 

OTHER  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  several  inter-county  associations  were  held  as  follows :  The  Central  Ohio,  at 
Columbus;  the  Northwestern,  at  Sidney;  the  Tri-State,at  Toledo;  the  Scioto  Valley, 
at  Chillicothe;  the  Eastern,  at  Zanesville;  the  Southeastern,  at  Parkersbnrg,  W, 
Va. ;  the  Southwestern,  at  Hamilton ;  and  the  Northeastern,  holding  bimonthly  meet- 
ings, at  Cleveland  and  elsewhere. — (State  report.) 

COIXEOB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  association  of  the  colleges  of  Ohio,  held  at  Marietta 
December  27-28,  1880,  was  attended  by  22  college  presidents  aud  professors,  represent- 
ing 13  colleges.  The  association  aims  to  promote  uniformity  of  requirement  in  tho 
courses  of  study  leading  to  the  various  degrees  conferred  by  the  colleges  which  are 
members  of  it,  and  to  raise  the  standard  in  those  which  are  now  conferring  degrees 
on  insufficient  grounds.  Especial  interest  was  taken  in  the  discussion  of  papers  re- 
lating to  courses  of  study  aud  degrees.  In  respect  to  elective  studies  the  general 
opinion  geemed  to  be  that  while  they  may  be  introduced  to  some  extent  their  use  should 
be  restricted.— (Journal  of  Education,  January  20,  1881.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

MRS.  ESTHER  RAYMOND  SHIPHERD. 

Bom  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  September  10, 1797,  and  dying  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December 
6,  1879,  the  good  work  of  Mrs.  Shipherd  deserves  the  notice  here  she  failed  to  receive 
in  the  report  preceding  this.  She  came  to  Ohio  in  1830  with  her  husband,  Mr.  John 
J.  Shipherd,  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Association, 
to  aid  in  doing  missionary  and  educational  work.  In  1832,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
P.  P.  Stewart,  another  agent  of  the  board  then  assisting  Mr.  Shiphei^,  an  effort  was 
entered  on  by  these  three  to  establish  a  college  for  the  students  whom  they  had  in 
training.  The  plan  for  such  a  college  was  marked  out  on  the  liberal  basis  which  has 
since  been  substantially  maintained;  the  title,  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  after- 
wards made  simply  Oberlin  College,  in  honor  of  the  great  Alsatian  pastor,  Oberlin, 
was  chosen.  A  tract  of  6.000  unoccupied  acres  of  land  to  furnish  a  site  and  an  endow- 
ment for  it  was  secured  the  same  year  from  its  owner  in  Connecticut;  and  during  the 
winter  of  ltt32-'33  a  colony  was  formed  at  the  cast  by  Mr.  Shipherd,  pledged  under 
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what  was  called  the  ''Oberliu  coveDant,"  to  form  on  this  land  a  Christian  community 
in  the  interests  of  reli^on  and  education.  The  first  settler  pitched  his  tent  April  19, 
1833,  and  the  school  that  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  college  opened  the  next 
antnmn  with  44  pupils  from  9  different  States.  The  next  year  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  trouhle  about  antislavery  agitation  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  to  secure  for 
the  new  school  two  excellent  professors  and  about  twenty  students,  whom  the  op- 

S[>nents  of  such  agitation  had  virtually  driven  from  the  seminary,  and  they,  with  the 
ev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  a  noted  revivalist  of  New  York,  went  to  Oberlin  in  1835. 
Thenceforth  its  future  was  assured,  aud  after  laboring  a  few  years  longer  to  further  its 
financial  interests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snipherd  turned  their  steps,  with  a  newly  collected 
colony  from  Oberlin,  toi!«^ards  the  wilderness  of  Michigan  to  found  a  second  college  on 
essentially  the  same  principles.  Hence,  following  Oberlin,  came  Olivet;  the  former 
the  alma  mater  of  nearly  20,000  students  and  about  2,000  graduates  up  to  1880;  the 
latter  with  upwards  of  200  students  at  the  date  of  Mrs.  Shipherd's  death.  In  all  the 
work  of  establishing  both  these  institutions  she  was  his  active  coadjutor,  rendering 
cheerful  aid  often  at  the  expense  of  |nreat  self-sacrifice. — (From  material  furnished  by 
Kev.  Charles  T.  Collins,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

DR.  JAMES  DASCOMB,  M.  D. 

This  thorouffh  and  conscientious  teacher  was  bom  February  21,  1808,  at  Wilton,  N. 
H.,  but  moved  to  Oberlin  in  1834,  and  connected  himself  as  professor  of  chemistry 
with  Oberlin  College,  then  in  its  infancy.  Educated  at  the  common  schools,  with, 
perhaps,  a  term  or  two  at  an  academy,  he  received  his  medical  training  at  Dartmouth 
College,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1833.  An  intensely  earnest  man  and  a  thorough 
Investigator  in  all  matters  pertainine  to  the  laboratory  and  to  his  lectures,  he  con- 
ducted one  class  after  another  through  the  elements  of  the  sciences  for  44  years,  while 
during  the  winters  he  lectured  in  the  Ohio  ACTicultural  College,  in  Hillsdale  College, 
Michigan,  and  for  10  years  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  Charity  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  Cleveland.  Lack  of  strength  at  last  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish this  vacation  work,  and  two  years  ago  he  closed  his  labors  at  Oberlin.  He  died 
in  April,  1880.— (Cleveland  Leader.) 

PROF.  WM.  K.  KSDZIB. 

Professor  Kedzie^  who  was  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physiology 
at  Oberlin  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  14, 1880,  was  bom  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July 
5,  1851.  A  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  at  that  institution  when  19  years  of  age.  In  1873  he  received  a 
call  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  in  1874  was  elected  chemist  to  the  State  boaid  of  agriculture.  In  1875  he  visi^ 
the  principal  laboratories  of  the  continent  and  England,  and  on  his  return,  by  means 
of  the  ideas  obtained  in  his  travels,  he  made  the  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  convenient  for  work  in  the  West.  From  1878 
he  was  connected  with  Oberlin  College,  where,  as  elsewhere,  his  brilliant  scholarly 
attainments  and  his  manly  traits  of  character  were  much  admired.  As  a  collector  of 
birds  and  birds'  eggs,  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  as  a  writer  on  the  geology  of  Kansas  and  on  other 
scientific  subjects,  he  was  well  known. —  (Kansas  City  Review  of  Science  and  Industry. ) 

RDWARD  D.  MANSFIELD,  LL.  D. 

This  son  of  the  distinguished  mathematician  and  engineer,  Col.  Jared  Mansfield, . 
was  bom  August  17,  1801  j  entered  West  Point,  where  his  father  was  professor,  in  1815, 
and  graduated  fourth  in  his  class  in  1819.  Declining  an  appointment  in  the  Army, 
he  pursued  a  classical  course  at  Princeton,  graduating  with  honors  in  1822 ;  studied 
law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825.  Removing  to  Ohio 
about  that  time,  he  piactised  law  for  a  while  and  then  became  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  nistory  in  the  Cincinnati  College  in  1836,  which  position  he  held  only 
for  a  short  period,  when  he  abandoned  legal  practice  and  became  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle.  He  filled  this  position  13  years,  and  was  then  for  years  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  various  newspapers  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  He  was  com- 
missioner of  statistics  for  Ohio  from  1857  to  1867,  a  member  of  the  French  Soci^t6  de 
8tatisti<f  ue  universelle,  author  of  treatises  on  American  education.  Political  Grammar, 
the  utility  of  mathematics,  the  legal  rights  of  women^  &c.,  and  ne  printed  numerous 
addresses  on  education,  politics,  and  literature.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1880.— (DaUy  Evening  Telegraph.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Jamks  J.  BuBKB,  State  eommi89ioiur  o/ common  aehocltf  Cohmibui.^ 
[Term,  Janoary  14, 1878,  to  Jantutry  10, 1881.] 
Other  oommiasioners  In  the  ten  years  were  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Henkle,  1860ul871;  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Hanrey.  1871-1876;  and  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smart,  187&-1878. 

>Mr.  Boms  waa  succeeded  in  January,  1881,  by  Hon.  D.  F.  De  WoU, 
17  B  ^ 
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SUMMABY  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ▲TTENDANCB. 


Toath  of  school  age  a 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Averase  dail:^  attendance 

Attending  private  or  church  schools  . 
Number  presumably  not  in  school . .. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Organized  districts 

Districts  reporting 

Number  of  graded  schools 

ATcrage  term  of  public  schools  in  days- . 

Number  of  private  schools 

Value  of  pubUo  school  property 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  with  first  grade  certificates  ... 
Teachers  with  second  grade  certificates. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men..... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDirURB. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools ... 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund 


1870-71. 


34,055 
21,000 


636 


90 


|50  00 
30  00 


1153,699 
70,098 


$400,000 


1871-72. 


36,512 


15,000 


659 


90 


580 


$50  00 
40  00 


1872-73. 


38,670 


15,329 
912 


642 


90 
'$322,'440' 


607 


$47  54 
43  70 


$230,611 
193,272 


$452,724 


1873-74. 


40,808 
20,680 
15,166 
2,926 
17.202 


680 


90 
$332,"764' 


860 


$45  92 
34  46 


$204,760 
222,553 


$504,216 


aXhe  age  for  adTnlMJan  to  the  public  tchodU  was  apparently  4  to  20  till  1878,  then 
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OP  OBEGON-1870-»71  TO  1879-»80. 


1874-76. 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


1877-7a 


1878-79. 


1879-'80. 


44,587 
24,854 
18,005 


755 


48,473 
27,426 
15,565 
3,441 
17,606 


795 


50,379 
26,091 
14,387 
4,341 
19,947 


750 


53,462 
26,992 
21,464 
3.287 
23,183 


904 
865 


9304,737 


496 
457 
953 


98 
i442,'540' 


619 

407 

1,026 


86| 


9395,563 


720 

502 

1,222 


93.6 
'9483,'058' 


539 
460 
999 


945  68 
33  64 


986,673 


949  20 
34  73 


233,963 


947  24 

34  87 


9308,373 
241,893 


945  25 
34  33 


9258,786 
275,107 


9564,000 


56,464 
32,718 
20,840 
4,669 
19,077 


978 

905 

36 

88 

144 

9520,963 


652 

568 

1,220 

697 

523 

943  90 

33  80 


9351,673 
316.618 


9562,830 


59,615 
37,533 
27,435 
3,744 
18,338 


1,007 

960 

45 

89.6 

142 

9567,863 


635 
679 

1,314 

679 

635 

944  19 

33  38 


9339,080 
307,031 


3,151 

4,815 

6,595 

925 

739 


I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
D. 


29 
55 

9 
1.6 

2 


L  946, 900 


17 

111 

94 

18 

112 


I.  90  29 
D.       42 


D.912,593 
D.    9,587 


1.25,560 
1.16,533 


L       371 


.4 


D.  95  81 
I.     3  38 


1.9185,381 
I.  236,933 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officials  having  general  control  of  pablio  school  interests  are  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  legislature  in  1872  and  by  the  people  every 
4  years  since  1874,  and  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  since  1872. 

Local  school  officers  are  county  superinti©ndents  of  common  schools,  elected  by  the 
people  for  2  years,  and  district  boaras  of  3  directors,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
districts  for  3  years'  terms,  one  going  out  each  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  the  interest  of  an  irreducible  school  fund,  a  county  tax 
of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  taxable  property,  and  a  district  tax  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, when  a  migority  of  the  legal  voters  decide  to  levy  one.  Women  liable  to  taxa- 
tion may  vote  on  the  question  of  this  levy.  The  income  from  the  school  fund  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  children  4  to  20  years  old  therein,  but 
the  legal  age  for  attendance  has  been  6  to  21  since  1878.  Districts  are  not  entitled  to 
their  proportion  of  this  fund  unless  they  make  report  to  the  county  snx>erintendent  by 
the  first  Monday  of  March  in  each  year  nor  unless  they  shall  have  had  a  school  taught 
for  eOidays  itf  each  year.  Schools  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  district  are  free  to  all 
residents  therein  6  to  21  years  old.  Teachers  may  not  receive  pay  from  the  public 
funds  for  services  unless  they  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  their  county 
superintendent  or  from  the  State  board  of  education.  The  latter  is  authorized  to 
issue  life  diplomas,  State  certificates,  and  other  certificates  of  the  same  force  a«  those 
issued  by  county  superintendents.  In  districts  containing  1,000  persons  4  to  20  years 
old  a  high  school  must  be  taught  at  least  6  months  during  the  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  since  187^^9  of  3,151  (or  5^  per  cent.)  in  the  school 
population,  of  4,815  (or  15  per  cent.)  in  public  school  enrolment,  and  of  C,f>95  (or  31 
per  cent.)  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  There  was  a  correspNonding  reduction  in 
the  per  capita  cost  of  education  in  the  public  schools;  based  on  school  population,  it 
was  40  cents  less;  on  the  number  enrolled,  fl.44  less;  on  average  attendance,  ^.94 
less.  The  average  term  of  school  was  more  than  a  day  longer;  estimated  value  of 
public  school  property,  $46,900  more,  and  average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching,  29 
cents  more.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  women  decreased  by  42  cent«,  the  receipts 
for  public  schools  by  $12,593,  the  expenditure  for  them  by  $9,587,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  private  schools  by  925.  The  decrease  in  receipts  is  ascribed  by  the  State 
superintendent  mainly  to  hard  times,  occasioned  by  a  partial  failure  of  crops.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  a  reported  decrease  of  18  in  the  number  of  first  grade  certificates 
held  by  teachers  indicates  that  there  was  a  more  rigid  examination  of  applicants 
rather  than  that  fewer  teachers  were  well  qualified.  The  increase  of  55  in  districts 
reporting  (only  29  new  ones  having  been  organized)  shows  that  26  old  ones  that  sus- 
tained no  schools  in  1879,  and  therefore  did  not  report,  had  established  schools  in  1880. 

Superintendent  Powell  visited  many  of  the  graded  schools  during  the  year,  and 
found  most  of  them  doing  good  work,  while  in  some  it  was  excellent.  Other  evidences 
noted  by  him  of  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  were,  that  teachers  were  taking 
more  interest  in  the  work  and  were  availing  themselves  of  such  means  of  improve- 
ment as  educational  Journals  and  books  and  attendance  on  teachers'  institutes ;  also, 
that  county  superintendents  were  giving  more  attention  to  the  work  of  supervision. 
The  first  essential  in  further  improvement  of  the  schools  he  considers  to  be  better 
teachers.  While  many  of  them  were  found  to  be  excellent,  a  majority  were  far  below 
the  proper  standard  in  qualifications  and  many  lacked  experience.  To  secure  better 
teachers,  he  suggests  the  establishment  of  schools  for  their  professional  training  and 
payment  of  higher  wages.— (State  report,  1880.) 

PROGRESS   DURING  TEN  TEARS. 

Since  1870-^1  the  population  of  legal  school  age  has  increased  by  25,560  and  the 
total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  by  16.533.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  women 
is  $3.38  greater,  the  income  for  public  schools  $185^381  more,  and  the  exjwnditure  for 
them  $^,933  more.  The  only  item  reported  which  shows  material  decrease  is  the 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  engaged  in  teaching,  which  is  $5,81  less  than  in  1870-71. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  amendments  that  have  been  made  to  the  school  law 
since  1870 :  In  1872  it  was  provided  that  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  every  4  years,  that  office  having  been  previously 
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filled  by  the  governor;  a  State  board  of  education  was  established;  the  county  tax 
increased  from  2  mills  on  the  dollar  to  3;  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
under  certain  circumstances  of  Crerman  schools,  for  an  annual  State  teachers'  associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  capital,  and  for  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  judicial  district. 
In  1876  arrangements  were  niade  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind.  In  1878  the  schools  were  made  free  to  all  residents  6  to  21  years  of  age;  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  establishment  of  hish  schools  in  districts  with  1,000  or  more 
inhabitants;  and  women,  residents  of  the  district,  being  21  years  old  and  owning 
taxable  property,  were  made  eligible  to  vote  in  dismct  school  meetings.  Previous  to 
this  the  privilege  was  restricted  to  resident  women  who  were  widows  with  children 
to  educate  and  who  owned  taxable  property.  An  amendment  passed  in  1880  increased 
the  number  on  boards  of  directors  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  made  other  reg- 
ulations for  city  schools,  including  provision  for  the  union  of  districts. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS- 
OFFICERS. 

An  amendment  to  the  school  law  adopted  in  1880  increased  the  number  of  directors 
in  cities  of  10,000  and  more  inhabitfuits  from  3  to  7,  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  board,  which  is  to  employ  a  city  superintendent.  There  is  also  to  be  a 
board  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  of  which  the  city  superintendent 
is  to  be  a  member  and  the  county  superintendent  ex  officio  chairman. 

STATISTICS  OF  PORTLAND  SCHOOLS. 

In  4  public  school  buildings  8  schools  were  taught  during  1879-^80,  of  which  4  were 
primary,  3  grammar,  and  1  high.  There  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  2,513,  out  of 
a  school  population  of  4,302.  or  about  58  per  cent.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  500 
attended  private  or  parochial  schools.  The  average  number  belonging  in  public  schools 
was  1,859;  the  average  daily  attendance,  1,775,  or  95.4  per  cent.  In  the  high  school, 
taught  by  2  men  and  3  women,  140  pupils  were  enrolled  (86  boys  and  54  girls),  the 
average  number  belonging  beixiff  123  and  the  average  daily  attendance  120.  The 
teachers  in  all  the  public  school  were  41  women  and  4  men,  including  the  superin- 
tendent and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  The  total  expenditure  on  public  schools  during  the 
year  was  $68,412.  There  were  57  cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  18  of  suspension. 
During  the  year  a  school  building  was  erected  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  May, 
1879.  The  new  building  cost  $18,695,  will  accommodate  600  pupils,  is  handsomely 
finished  in  Ore^n  ash,  well  lighted,  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  completion  of 
this  building  gives  46  rooms  for  the  public  schools,  of  which  all  but  2  were  at  once 
occupied,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  was  expected  soon  to  fill  these.  Four 
years  ago  27  rooms  accommodated  the  whole  school-going  population,  the  average  daily 
attendance  being  1,186.  The  rooms  in  1880  had  increased  nearly  59  per  cent,  and  the 
lupils  nearly  50  per  cent.  A  correspondent  notes  a  steady  improvement  in  the  school 
luildings  in  respect  to  methods  of  heating,  lighting,  and  other  points ;  the  side  light- 
ing from  large  windows  makes  desks  and  blackboards  plainly  visible  without  ixnori- 
ouslj  taxing  the  eyesight. —  (Return  and  report,  1880,  with  letter  from  Bev.  G.  H. 
Atkinson.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS, 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Aakland  College  and  Normal  School,  Ashland,  organized  in  1878,  has  a  3  years'  course 
of  study  for  normal  pupils,  and  had  48  in  attendance  in  1879-'80,  of  whom  22  were 
men  and  26  women. — (Return.) 

Oregon  Normal  School,  which  is  a  department  of  Christian  College,  Monmouth,  or^n- 
ized  m  1879,  reported  a  4  years'  course  of  study  in  that  year,  but  sends  no  report  for 
1880. 

KORMAL  COURSES  OR  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  University  of  Oregon  had  in  1879-^80  a  2  years'  normal  course  in  its  collegiate 
department ;  Blue  Mountain  University,  La  Grande,  had  a  course  of  normal  lectures 
in  its  prepsoatory  department:  and  Willamette  University,  Salem,  gave  in  its  aca- 
demical department  a  3  years'  leachers'  course  to  those  not  wishing  to  take  a  college 
course  but  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools. — (Catalogues. ) 

TEACEDBRS'   INSTTTUTES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to 
hold  institutes  in  the  Judicial  districts,  15  were  held  by  him  during  1880,  with  740 
teachers  in  attendance,  against  314  the  previous  year.  The  institutes  were  generally 
characterized  by  great  earnestness  on  tne  part  of  teachers  attending  and  by  a  lively 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  community.    Superintendent  Powell  reguds  the  institute 
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as  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  Oregon,  since  it  most,  as  far  as 
possible,  supply  the  place  of  a  State  normal  school.  The  enactment  of  a  law  is  there- 
fore recommended  authorizing  county  institutes  of  from  1  to  4  weeks,  to  beheld  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  of  county  superintendents  and  under 
the  tuition  of  competent  conductors,  all  the  teachers  being  required  to  attend  under 
penalty  of  having  ttieir  certificates  revoked.— (State  biennial  report,  1879, 1880. ) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  already  stated,  the  hi^h  rchool  became  by  legal  enactment  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  1878.  In  that  year  22  such  schools  were  reported,  an  increase  of  5  on 
the  number  given  in  the  previous  biennial  report.  The  number  taught  in  1880  is  not 
given  in  the  report  for  that  year,  but  there  were  45  graded  schools,  an  increase  of  9  over 
the  number  taught  in  1879,  with  7,824  pupils  attending,  against  6,967  in  1879. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  will  oe  greatly  facilitated,  according  to  an  opin- 
ion expressed  by  an  active  educator  of  the  State,  by  an  amendment  to  the  school  laws 
adopted  in  1880providing  for  the  union  of  school  districts  in  all  cities  of  10,000  and  more 
inhabitants.  iSie  Portland  high  school,  having  140  pupils  enrolled,  is  reported  to  be 
gaining  in  power  and  v^ue.  Special  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  lai^e  building 
recently  erected  for  its  use,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools  reporting  and  preparatory  departments 
Gi  colleges,  see  Tables  YI  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  them  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBQES  Aia>  UNIVERSITIES  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Seven  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  alike  of  young  men  and  women  re- 
port for  1879-'80.  Three  of  these  claim  to  be  non-sectarian  in  management;  2  of  the 
remaining  4  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  one 
each  under  that  of  the  Christians  and  United  Brethren.  All  report  preparatory, 
classical,  and  scientific  courses,  the  latter  extending  over  the  full  i  years'  collegiate 
term,  in  all  except  one  institution,  the  Pacific  University.  In  this,  as  in  Philomath 
College,  ladies'  courses  of  3  years  are  arranged  for  those  who  prefer  them,  while 
Willamette  University  has  established  a  new  department,  "  the  Woman's  Collese ; " 
this  movementj^t  is  said,  being  a  modification  but  not  a  surrender  of  tiie  principle  of 
coeducation.  The  plan  embraces  training  in  social  and  esthetic  directions,  decora- 
tive art  and  desi^,  and  music,  in  addition  to  the  colle^ate  studies.  A  teachers' 
course  of  3  years  is  provided  in  the  University  Academy.  In  3  other  colleges  more  or 
less  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers,  either  in  their  preparatory  or  col- 
legiate departments;  1  reports  a  theological  course,  1  a  commercial,  and  1  a  college  of 
medicine. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City,  included  in  the  above  summary,  was  organ- 
ized in  1876,  and  offers  in  its  collegiate  department  classical,  scientific,  and  normal 
courses.  Its  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  year  1879-^80  was  ^,500 :  income 
from  tuition  fees,  $4,150.  There  are  113  free  scholarships  offered,  1  for  each  county 
and  1  for  each  member  of  the  legislative  assembly.  In  the  collegiate  department 
there  were  114  students  enrolled,  of  whom  40  were  women;  and  9  degrees  of  a.  b. 
imd  B.  s.  were  oonferred  in  June,  1880,  6  on  men  and  3  on  women.  In  the  prepara- 
tory department,  having  an  attendance  of  69,  the  number  of  yoimg  men  and  women 
was  about  equal. — (Catalogue  and  returns.) 

McMinnville  College,  McMinnville  (Baptist),  not  included  in  the  above  summary, 
reports  to  the  State  superintendent  102  pupils  in  primary  and  academic  studies,  but 
none  in  collegiate. — (State  report.) 

For  statistics  of  all  the  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  them,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  ei\joy  equal  privileges  with  men  in  all  the  collegiate  institutions  of  this 
State,  and  only  one  institution  for  their  exclusive  instruction  (St.  Helen's  Hall, 
Portland)  has  been  established.  For  statistics  of  this  seminaiy,  see  Table  VIII  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Besides  the  scientific  courses  belonging  to  the  curricula  of  the  colle^ate  institutions 
already  mentioned,  the  only  provision  made  in  the  State  for  scientific  study  is  that 
afforded  by  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  a  department  of  Corvallis  Col- 
lege, organized  in  1872.  The  law  provides  for  the  free  tuition  of  60  young  men  over 
16  years  of  age,  who  may  be  admitted  into  all  the  departments  of  Corvallis  College. 
The  course  of  study  covers  4  to  6  years,  embracing  among  other  branches  the  general 
principles  of  agriculture,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

For  theolo§iail  study  no  provision  appears  to  be  made,  except  in  McMinnville  College 
(Baptist),  which  presents  m  its  catalogue  for  1879  a  course  of  study  covering  1  to  5 
years,  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  any  are  engaged  in  the  course  or  not. 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  medical  department  of  Willamette  University, 
Portland,  first  opened  in  1867.  The  regular  course  of  study  rejiuired  by  the  American 
Medical  College  Association  (3  years  under  a  medical  practitioner  and  2  full  lecture 
courses  of  at  &ast  20  weeks  each)  is  the  one  provided  here,  and  the  requirements  for 
graduation  are  such  as  are  insisted  on  by  that  association.  The  annual  t«rm  of  lect- 
ures extends  over  the  minimum  20  weeks.  Candidates  for  admission,  unless  matric- 
ulates of  the  university  or  graduates  of  a  coUege,  academy,  or  high  school,  must  pass 
an  examination  to  test  their  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education,  their  general  intelligence,  and  their  capacity  to  profit  by  professional 
instruction.  Women  are  admitted  to  this,  as  to  other  departments  of  tne  university, 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  There  were  33  students  attending  during  1880  and  13  grad- 
uates who  received  the  degree  of  m.  d. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Oregon  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Salem,  founded  in  1870,  is  still  but  partially 
organized,  uaving  no  lands,  buildings,  library,  or  apparatus.  It  is  under  State  con- 
trol and  received  from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  two  years  1879  and 
1880.  There  were  15  pupils  under  instruction  during  1^0,  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  school  43  have  been  taught  there.  The  studies  comprise  the  common  English 
branches  only,  and  there  is  as  yet  ^'no  settled  system  of  employments. '^ — (Return, 
1880.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  was  closed  in  1879;  no  later  information 
concerning  it  has  reached  this  Office. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  law  requires  that  a  State  teachers'  institute  be 
held  by  the  superintendent  at  least  once  in  each  year,  as  well  as  an  institute  in  each 
Judicial  district.  The  State  institute  or  association  was  held  in  Salem,  August  ^, 
1880,  but  no  account  of  its  proceedings  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  L.  J.  PowKLL,  StaU  tup^rintendent  qf  piMie  inttructionf  SaUm* 

[ToTBi,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  13, 1882.] 

The  ftrtt  State  snperiotendent,  Hon.  Sylvester  C.  Simpeon,  was  chosen  for  a  2  years*  term  by  the 
legiaLatnre  in  1872,  when  the  office  of  superintendent  was  detached  from  that  of  governor.  Following 
superintendents  were  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  4  years.  Dr.  L.  L.  Bowland,  the  first  in  this 
new  line,  was  so  elected  in  1874. 
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8UMMABY  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


▲TTENDANCB. 

Enrolled  in  public  schoolBa 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  ayerage  at- 
tendance on  enromient. 

Pnpils  in  priyate  and 
cnurch  schools,  h 

Children  in  no  schools 
(estimated). 

SCHOOLS  Aia>  DISTRICTS. 

Public  school  districts ... 

Districts  with  libraries  h 

Public  schools  reported  .. 

Graded  public  schools 

Schools  with  uniform 
text  books.  & 

Schools  witb  Bible  read- 
ing. 6 

Schools  teaching  draw- 
ing. & 

Schools  teaching  music  h . . 

Schools  teachi]^  higher 
branches.  5 

Separate  schools  for  col- 
ored yonth.^ 

Average  time  of  public 
schools  in  days. 

Private  ungraded  schools  h 

Private  academies  and 
seminaries.  6 

Value  of  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public 

schools. 
Female  teachers  in  same. . 
Whole  number  of  teachers 
Average  monthly  pay  of 

men. 
Average  pay  of  women. .. 
Teachers  in  private  and 

church  schools. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

Income  for  public  schools. 

Expenditure  for  same 

Expenditure,    including 

pay  of  superintendents. 
Expenditure,     including 

State  orphan  and  State 

uonual  schools. 


187(M71. 


834,614 
667,188 

68 

19,394 


2,023 


15,700 

4,634 

11,536 

11,716 


140 

346 
161 


1871-^72. 


834,313 

536,221 

64 

27,824 

17,756 


2,029 

54 

15,999 

4,998 
10,599 

10,856 

1,364 

2,215 
1,356 

73 

141 

414 
202 


116,889,624 


187^73. 


834,020 

511,418 

61 

22,408 

26,088 


2,050 

60 

16.305 

5,307 
11,206 

11,418 

1,642 

2,803 
1,423 

70 

147 

258 
160 


1873-74. 


850,774 

543,026 

67 

26,332 

31,098 


2,071 

52 

16,641 

5,586 
12,154 

12,129 

1,860 

3,064 
1,534 

73 

148 

324 
193 


1874-75. 


890,073 

551,848 


26,507 
25,741 


2,089 

62 

17,092 

5,625 
12,530 

12,690 

2,079 

3,215 
1,601 

71 

151 

313 
295 


$18, 689, 624  $21, 750, 209  $22, 569, 668  $24, 260, 789 


7,720 

10,301 
18,021 
$41  04 

32  86 
720 


$7,694,357 
8,479,918 
8,580,918 


7,753 

10,615 
18,3(58 
$41  71 

34  60 
1,721 


$7,622,420 
8,233,073 
8,345,073 


9,100,918     8.859,00-3 


7,944 

11,145 

19,089 
$42  69 

34  92 
833 


8,807 

11,240 
20,047 
$42  95 

35  87 

948 


$8,248,149,  $9,327,030 
8,235,120     8,737,930 
8,847,940 


8,345,836 
8,812,969 


9,408,819 


8,585 

11,295 

19,880 
$41  07 

34  09 
612 


$8,798,816 
9,254,656 
9,363,927 

9,950,761 


a  No  census  of  the  yonth  entitled  to  free  scbooUng  is  taken  in  Pennsylvuia. 
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OP  PENNSYIiVANIA— 1870-'T1  TO  ISTd-'SO. 


-i 

1875-76. 

1876-^77. 

1877-7a 

1878-79. 

187^80. 

o 

c 
c 

Increase  oi 
crease  s 
1870-71. 

902,345 
678,718 

78 

907,412 

575,597 

74 

936,780 

603,825 

64 

935,740 

587,672 

63 

937,310 
601,627 

77 

I. 
I. 
I. 

1,570 

13,955 

14 

I. 
I. 
I. 

102,696 

34,439 

9 

27,565 

26,240 

33,709 

24,066 

27,552 

L 

3,486 

I. 

8,158 

34,197 

2,103 

108 

37,979 

40,695 

36,414 

38,470 

2,193 

166 

18,655 

4,967 
13,368 

L 

2,056 

2,145 

69 

17,783 

6,290 
13,198 

2,187 

323 

18,067 

6,432 
13,217 

2,169 

96 

18,386 

4,74H 
12,768 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 

24 

70 
269 
219 
600 

I. 

170 

17,497 

5,957 

12,867 

2,"955 

333 
1,832 

12,539 

12,927 

12,756 

13,802 

13,277 

D. 

525 

I. 

1,561 

2,659 

3,191 

3,302 

3,«32 

4,223 

4,230 
2,158 

68 

147 

L 

991 

3,605 

4.099 
2,074 

68 

149 

3,760 
1,956 

4,225 
2,100 

L 
L 

5 

1,889 
73 

58 

65 
145 

69 
149 

D. 
D. 

1 
2 

' 

150 

I. 

7 

345 
207 

338 
187 

473 
187 

700 
213 

354 
185 

D. 
D. 

346  I. 
28  I. 

8 
24 

126,265,926 

$25,460,762 

$24,839,821 

$24,063,138 

$25,467,097 

I.  $1,403, 959 

I.  $8, 577, 473 

8,953 

9,096 

9,319 

9,605 

9,732 

L 

127 

L 

2,012 

11,239 
20,192 
$39  76 

11,556 
20,652 
$37  38 

11,572 

20,891 
$35  58 

11,618 
21,2-23 

$33  62 

11,643 
21,375 
$32  36 

I. 
I. 
D. 

25  I. 

152  I. 

$1  26,  D. 

1,342 
3,354 

$8  68 

33  60 
1,060 

32  30 
929 

31  32 
1,241 

29  69 
947 

28  42 
953 

D. 
L 

1  27 

6 

E- 

4  44 
233 

$9,526,547 
9,063,929 
9,163,929 

$9,022,669 
8,483,379 
8,583,379 

$8,180,000 
8,087,977 
8,187,977 

$8,210,084 
7,635,787 

7,747,787 

$8,046,116 
7,369,682 

7,482,578 

D.  $163, 968 
D.  266,105 
D.  265,209 

I. 

D. 
D. 

$351,759 
1,110,236 
1,098,340 

9,624,459 

8,964,036 

8,710,725 

b  Not  including  Philadelphi*. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBBS. 

There  is  in  Pennsylvania  no  State  board  of  edacation.  Tlie  schools  have  been  from 
1834  ander  the  general  charge  of  an  officer  called,  till  1857,  superintendent  of  publio 
schools ;  then,  till  1873,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  since  that  year  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  During  the  first  period  the  secretary  of  state  acted 
as  superintendent.  Since  1857  a  separate  officer  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  consent  of  senate,  at  first  for  a  term  of  3  years,  but  made  4  vears  bv  the  consti- 
tution of  1873.  Ho  is  allowed  to  devolve  his  duties  upon  one  of  his  clerks,  who  acta 
as  deputy  superintendent  when  necessary,  and  for  full  security  a  second  deputy  super- 
intendent has  been  for  some  years  designated  to  act  in  case  of  need. 

The  schools  of  each  county,  except  Philadelphia,  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
county  superintendent  chosen  every  third  year  since  1854  by  a  convention  of  the  sub- 
ordinate county  school  officers,  which  officers  are  boards  of  3  or  6  directors^  tor  each 
school  district,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  districts  for  3  years'  terms,  one-third  to  be 
changed  or  reelected  annually.  The  boards  of  cities  and  boroughs  with  more  than 
7.000  inhabitants  since  1871  have  been  authorized  to  appoint  superinteudentd  for 
tlieir  schools ;  before  that  year  only  those  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  could  do 
so ;  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  required  number  is  said  to  be  contemplated.  Cit^, 
borough,  and  county  superintendents  are  all  required  to  be  of  literarv  and  scientihc 
attainments  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  By  the  constitution 
of  1873  women  are  made  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  under  the 
school  laws  of  the  State. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

There  is  no  permanent  State  school  fund,  but  the  constitution  of  1873  directs  that  an 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  annually  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools ;  and  this  since  1874  has  been  regularly  made,  but 
not  exceeded  up  to  1881.  To  meet  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  public  instruction  over 
the  $1,000,000  appropriated,  there  must  be  an  annual  district  tax,  which,  under  legal 
decisions,  must  be  at  least  13  mills  on  $1,  and  must  equal  in  each  county  the  county's 
share  of  the  State  appropriation.  With  the  State  and  district  funds  united,  the  schools 
are  to  be  kept  open  from  5  to  10  months  each  school  year,  and  are  to  be  free  to  all 
resident  youth  6  to  21  years  of  age.'  Those  intending  to  teach  in  them  must  offer 
evidence  of  legal  qualification  befoi*e  they  can  be  engaged,  and  while  engaged  must 
file  monthly,  with  their  directors,  reports  of  pupils  attending,  books  used,  and  studies 
pursued.  The  directors  (who  prescribe  the  books  and  studies)  must  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  schools  of  their  district,  and,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number, 
visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  month,  entering  their  observations  on  the  books  of 
the  board.  A  system  of  State  normal  instruction  prepares  teachers  for  the  public 
schools,  and  a  system  of  district  and  county  institutes  continues  this  instruction  in 
practical  directions.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  as  independent  city  districts, 
have  special  normal  school  and  institute  systems  of  their  own.  Separate  schools  for 
colored  children  have  been  required  to  be  established  whenever  such  schools  could  be 
so  placed  as  to  accommodate  20  or  more  pupils ;  such  schools  to  have  ordinarily  the 
same  term  as  those  for  whites,  but  from  July  4,  1881,  all  distinctions  of  race  or  color 
in  the  public  school  system  are  to  end.  A  school  for  a  remnant  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
maintamed  by  the  State  at  an  annual  cost  of  $300,  is,  however,  for  special  reasons 
to  be  continued  at  least  till  1885.  Kight  schools  and  half-time  schools  are  authorized, 
as  well  as  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  these  last  in  any  school  district  having  20,000 
inhabitants  and  8  or  more  deaf-mute  children  of  proper  age  for  attending  schooL 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  many  important  things  the  schools  of  the  State  in  1880  stood  in  advance  of  those 
in  1879.  The  number  open  was  greater  by  269,  219  of  this  increase  being  graded; 
nearly  500  more  had  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools;  600  more  had  uniform  text 
books;  991  more  gave  instruction  in  drawing;  5  more  taught  vocal  music,  and  58 
more  included  some  higher  branches  than  the  elements  requii-ed  by  law  in  all. 

The  schools  thus  increased  in  number  employed  152  more  teachers,  or  about  1  for 
every  10  of  the  1,570  additional  pupils  enrolled,  while  from  the  increased  advantages 
and  the  improved  quality  of  the  teaching  there  were  13,955  more  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance. This  advance  was  efiected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  districts  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  previous  year  in  taxation  for  their  schools,  the  receipts 

*  There  are  some  old  diatricts  in  which  the  board  is  of  2  members  only,  elected  for  3  years ;  in  certain 
cities,  for  4  years. 

*  Yoath  13  to  16  may  not  be  employed  in  ihctory  work  without  8  months*  preceding  attendance  at 
school  within  the  year. 
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faUing  off  $163,968,  and  the  expenditure  more  than  |266,060.  As  nsnal,  the  teachers 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  inaction  in  receipts,  their  pay  being  cut  down,  on  an 
average,  nearly  |1.27  a  month. 

R^UM^  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

The  record  for  the  decade  covered  by  the  table  given,  while  not  as  good  proportion- 
ally as  that  for  the  last  year  of  it,  or  for  1877-78.  is  good  in  the  main,  showing  an 
increase  of  170  organized  school  districts  (largely  through  growth  of  cities  and  fuller 
settlement  of  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  State) ;  of  2,955  State  schools,  333  of 
them  graded,  1,832  more  of  them  with  uniform  text  books,  and  1,561  more  opening 
with  Bible  reading,  while  some  3,000  more  taught  drawing  and  vocal  mutdc,  and 
nearly  1,000  more  some  higher  branches.  In  the  same  peripd  the  school  buildings 
were  so  greatly  multiplied  and  their  quality  so  much  improved  that  the  estimated 
value  of  public  school  property  went  up  $8,577,473.  Then,  more  than  2,000  graduates 
of  the  State  and  city  normal  schools,  with  many  besides  that  had  studied  in  these 
schools  without  waiting  to  graduate,  came  in  to  improve  the  teaching  force  during 
the  decade,  almost  the  whole  of  that  body,  moreover,  being  brought  under  substan- 
tial normal  training  annually  or  oftener  in  the  county  and  district  institutes.  The 
additional  efficiency  thus  imparted  to  the  teaching  must  have  been  very  great.  The  in- 
crease in  number  of  teachers  (3,354)  was  fairly  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  enrolment 
(102,696),  beine  about  1  teacher  to  every  30  new  pupils  on  the  rolls.  The  school  t«rm 
was  lengthened,  on  an  average,  7  days  within  the  10  years.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
the  quantity  of  instruction  was  increased  and  extended,  its  quality  considerably  im- 
proved, and  it  was  given  towards  the  close  in  better  school-houses,  with  much  ampler 
means  of  illustration  and  attraction.  An  increase  of  34,439  in  average  attendance  aur- 
ing  the  decade  was  one  visible  result  of  these  increased  advantages,  and  probably  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  graduates  from  every  graded  school  system  in 
the  State  was  also  a  result  from  them,  although  less  easily  made  visible.  Yet,  with 
all  the  increase  of  enrolment  and  average  attendance  reached  and  with  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  teaching  jziven,  less  money  was  spent  on  the  State  schools  at  the 
dose  than  at  the  beginning  of  these  ten  years,  the  expenditure  in  1880  being  $1,110,236 
under  that  of  1870-71. 

CHANGES  OF  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  1871  changes  of  text  books  in  a  school  or  district,  previously  unrestricted,  were 
required  to  be  limited  to  once  in  3  years.  In  1872  the  limits  of  the  annual  public 
school  term  were  made  5  to  10  months,  instead  6f  the  former  4  to  10.  In  1873,  by  the 
new  constitution  of  that  year,  school  districts  were  forbidden  to  incur  a  debt  for  build- 
ing beyond  7  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  within  them,  except 
cities  already  owing  7  per  cent.,  which  might  raise  this  to  10,  if  so  authorized  by  law, 
the  people  in  each  case  to  have  a  free  vote  on  the  question.  The  term  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  was  made  4  years,  instead  of  3,  and  the  State  appropria- 
tion for  puolic  schools,  which  had  been  indeterminate,  was  required  to  bo  at  least 
$1,000,000  annually.  In  1874  property  owned  by  any  school  authorities  and  in  use 
for  school  purposes  was  exempted  from  taxation  |  provision  was  made  for  a  partial 
biennial  change  in  the  school  boards  of  cities  with  12  or  more  wards,  and  ail  city 
school  authorities  were  required  to  make  arrangements  for  liquidation  of  bonds  and 
funded  debts.  In  1875  modifications  of  the  laws  respecting  the  governing  bodies  of 
State  normal  schools  were  enacted  with  a  view  to  improving  their  management. 
School  homes  for  friendless  children,  not  denominational  nor  sectarian,  were  in  the 
same  year  allowed  to  become  participants  of  county  school  funds  on  specified  condi- 
tions, and  were  then  to  become  instructors  for  the  county  of  such  children  4-16  years 
of  age  as  should  be  committed  to  them.  In  1878  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
were  made  $800  to  $2,000  a  year,  with  liberty  of  increase  if  the  electing  county  school 
conventions  should  vote  such  increase  from  their  school  funds.  In  1879  an  early  pro- 
visional election  of  countjr  superintendents  for  each  new  county  was  directed  to  be 
made;  in  the  same  year  high  buildings  used  for  school  and  other  purposes  in  their 
upper  stories  were  ordered  to  be  provided  with  permanent,  safe,  external  means  of 
escape  from  such  stories  in  case  of  fire,  on  i>enalty  of  $300  fine. 

kindergXrten. 

Although  the  State  authorities  have  not  adopted  FrobeVs  methods  of  instruction 
for  the  public  schools,  these  methods  have,  within  the  decade,  found  much  favor  with 
the  people.  From  2  schools  in  1873,  the  number  reached  22  in  1878  and  35  in  1880, 
with  fair  prospects  of  continuous  increase.  For  those  reporting  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, seo  Table  Y  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corre- 
sponding table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Cities  and  boroughs  with  7,500  or  more  inhabitants  had.  with  few  exceptions,  in 
1880.  as  previoQsly,  boards  of  school  controllers  composed  of  1, 2,  or  3  directors  chosen 
by  tne  people  in  each  ward  or  district.  The  chief  exceptions  were  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsbargh,  where  were  central  boards  termed  '*  boards  of  education,"  not  including  the 
ward  boards;  in  the  former  case  chosen  by  the  judges  of  two  city  courts,  in  the  latter 
by  the  subboards.  In  all  the  boards  there  is  a  partial  annual  change  of  membership. 
The  ward  boards  generally  choose  the  teachers ;  the  central  or  composite  ones  direct  the 
course  of  study,  select  text  books,  and,  except  in  Danville,  Philadelphia,  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  appoint  superintendents  for  their  schools. — (School  laws,  1879,  and  State  report. 
1880.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Citi«8  and  boronghs. 


PopnlatioD, 
oenAus  of 


PubUo 

80hool8.& 


Enrolment 
inpnblio 
scfioola. 


Average 
daflv  at- 
tendance. 


Nmnberof 


Sxpendi- 
tore. 


Allegheny... 
Allen  town... 

Altoona 

Carbondale . . 

Cheater 

Colombia.... 

Danville 

Eaeton 

Erie 

Harriaborg . . 
Lancaster.... 

Lebanon  

HeadTille.... 
Newcaatle... 
Korristown . . 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh  .. 
Pottaville.... 

Beading 

Soranton 

Shamokin  — 
Shenandoah  . 
TitusviUe.... 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Tork...f7... 


78,681 

18,063 

19,710 

7,7U 

U.996 

8,312 

7,845 

11,024 

27,730 

80,762 

25.769 

8,778 

8,860 

8,418 

13,064 

846,984 

166,881 

18,253 

48,280 

43.800 

8.184 

10.148 

9.054 

28,339 

18,986 

14.000 


200 
53 
46 
22 
47 
22 
26 
44 
95 
90 
65 
80 
82 
25 
43 
2,070 

468 
47 

142 
80 
21 
81 
28 
82 
61 
47 


9.803 
8,429 
2,800 
1.860 
2,475 
1.478 
1,692 
2,267 
4.244 
5,259 
8.473 
1,466 
1,746 
1.687 
2,276 
167,061 
24.325 
2,801 
6.474 
7,653 
1.643 
2,413 
1,835 
1.738 
8,376 
2,435 


8,278 
2,410 
2,172 
1,087 
1,702 
1,056 
1,048 
1,768 
2,910 
8,661 
2,665 
1,122 
1.366 
1,176 
1,511 
92,381 
16,297 
1,878 
6,277 
6,619 
950 
1,492 
1,180 
1,242 
2,216 
1.762 


204 
65 
47 
24 
47 
23 
27 
61 
96 

107 
65 
80 
82 
29 
43 
2,075 

463 
48 

142 

160 
24 
83 
84 
82 
61 
47 


$252,527 
53,549 
82,481 
8,608 
41,606 
11,788 
10.080 
82,688 
70,777 
80.014 
39,730 
15.863 
23,500 
12,732 
48,734 
1,641,540 
835.144 
51,496 
90,454 
84,889 
13.204 
82.268 
25,782 
29,248 
84,409 
34,466 


a  The  figures  here,  except  for  population,  are  taken  from  the  State  rq;M)rt  for  1880. 

&The  schools  (which  here  come  m  place  of  youth  of  school  age,  not  given  in  Pennsvlvania)  are  be* 
lieved  to  be  in  all  oases  exolnaive  of  evening  schools,  of  which  PhiladeQ>hia  had  220,  Pittsburg,  appa. 
lently,  82. 


ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

Allegheny  reported  21  school  buildings,  17  of  which  were  brick  or  stone  first  class 
houses,  well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus.  There  were  185  well 
classified  schools,  including  1  for  colored  children^  in  all  which  books  were  uniform, 
the  Bible  read,  and  music  taught,  while  in  50  drawing  was  taught,  and  in  8  the  higher 
branches.  Of  the  202  teachers  employed,  187  were  females.  Tne  per  cent,  of  average 
attendance  on  enrolment  was  88 ;  on  population,  18.  School  property  valuation. 
1927,855 ;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  3,500. —  (State  report 
and  city  return.) 

Allenimon  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  advanced  primary,  secondary,  grammar, 
and  high;  had  8  brick  or  stone  buildings,  with  3,200  sittings,  on  well  improved 
grounds,  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  holding  in  them  53  ffraded  and  well 
classified  schools,  in  8  of  which  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  The  per  cent,  of 
average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  90 ;  on  population,  24.  School  property  valua- 
tion, $415,000;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  500.— (State 
report  and  city  return.) 

Altoona  had  8  frame  and  6  brick  or  stone  school  buildings,  1  built  during  the  year 
and  5  reported  as  first  class,  affording  in  all  2,675  sittings.  In  all  the  schools  books 
were  uniform  and  drawing  was  taught,  and  in  43  the  Bible  was  read.  The  per  cent, 
of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  84 ;  on  population,  27.  Schools  were  classed 
as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  were  in  session  188  days.  School  property  valu- 
ation, $101,620;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  900. — (State 
report  and  city  return.) 
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CkirhondaU  had  8  Arame  school  buildings,  in  4  of  which  there  was  suitable  fumitnre, 
whUe  in  the  other  4  it  was  unsatisfactory.  In  these  building  there  were  20  graded 
rooms  or  schools  and  10  well  classified,  affording  1,350  sittings.  Text  books  were 
uniform  throughout,  while  in  none  of  the  schools  was  the  Bible  read  or  either  musio 
or  drawing  taught.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  84 ;  on 
population,  19.  Schools  were  in  session  196  days.  School  property  valuation,  ^,000. 
In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  enrolled  200,  held  in  2  rooms  with  200 
sittings. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Chester  valued  its  school  pro^rty  at  $100,000;  had  8  first  class  brick  or  stone  school 
buildings  on  grounds  of  sufficient  size  and  suitably  improved:  7  were  well  supplied 
with  furniture  and  apparatus.  In  these  buildings  were  held  47  graded  and  well 
classified  schools;  in  all,  books  were  uniform,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing  and 
^gher  branches  were  taught.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was 
92.  Night  schools  were  neld  in  6  rooms,  while  private  and  parochial  schools  occu- 
pied 6  houses,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  350. —  (State  report  and  city  return.) 

ColumJHa  reported  23  graded  schools,  taught  in  3  first  class  brick  or  stone  buildings, 
surrounded  by  suitably  improved  grounds,  and  in  all  the  text  books  were  uniform, 
the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing,  music,  and  higher  branches  were  taueht,  while  3 
houses  were  supplied  with  apparatus,  2  with  suitable  furniture,  and  1  with  a  library. 
The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  93 ;  200  children  attended  no 
school.  School  propertv  was  valued  at  $26,100.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  50  in  1 
ungraded  private  school. —  (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Danville  reported  7  school  building,  with  27  rooms  for  study,  1  of  which  had  been 
used  for  a  night  school;  employed  27  teachers,  23  of  whom  were  females:  had  a  per 
cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  of  77 ;  had  school  property  valued  at  $60,000, 
and  private  ungraded  schools  taught  in  2  rooms,  with  an  enrolment  of  75. — (State 
report  and  city  return.) 

Ikuton  reported  7  stone  or  brick  school  buildinss  and  2  frame,  all  well  fhmished  and  4 
ranked  as  nrst  clasa  Of  these  6  had  ffrounds  of  sufficient  size  and  4  grounds  suitably 
improved.  There  were  45  graded  and  well  classified  schools;  in  all  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  and  Bible  reading;  in  14  drawing  was  taught,  and  in  2  instruction 
was  given  in  hisher  branches.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment 
was  87;  on  population,  20.  School  property  was  valued  at  $182,380. — (State  report.) 

The  school  system  of  Erie  had  the  usual  course  of  graded  schools  in  cities,  with 
German  in  every  grade  as  an  optional  study,  which,  under  special  teachers,  was  taken 
by  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  The  mgh  school,  with  its  3  courses,  fits  for  the 
most  exacting  college.  There  was  also  a  special  school  for  deaf-mutes,  in  which  the 
articulation  method  was  used.  There  were  95  well  classified  schools  in  which  text 
books  were  uniform,  in  18  the  Bible  was  read,  music  and  drawing  taught,  and  in  4  the 
higher  branches :  tne  schools  occupied  14  first  class  stone  or  brick  houses  and  5  frame 
ones,  all  supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  and  18  with  apparatus.  Of  the  95  teachers 
employed,  86  were  femaleflL  50  had  taught  more  than  five  years,  and  90  intended  to 
teach  as  a  permanent  business.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment 
was  93;  income,  $67,152;  value  of  school  property,  $293,2(%;  enrolment  in  private  and 
parochial  schools,  1,500. — (State  report,  letter,  and  city  return.) 

Harrisburg  reported  2  hish  schools,  9  grammar,  12  intermediate,  22  secondary,  and 
2  ungraded  Qerman  schools.  8  of  which  were  for  colored  pupils,  1  in  the  grammar,  1 
in  the  intermediate,  2  in  the  secondary,  and  4  in  the  primary  grades.  Of  the  107 
teachers  employed,  79  were  females,  while  65  had  taught  more  than  5  years.  Within 
the  last  few  years  large  additions  to  the  school  rooms  have  been  made,  and  during  the 
*ast  year  a  new  building  with  rooms  for  12  schools  was  completed,  which,  with  other 
recent  improvements,  largely  increased  the  average  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of 
school  work.  There  were  90  graded  and  well  classified  schools,  in  all  which  there 
was  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  music  was  taught,  while 
drawing  and  the  higher  branches  were  taught  in  75.  There  were  17  stone  or  brick 
school  buildings  and  6  frame  ones,  all  well  frimished.  The  per  cent,  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment  was  81;  income,  $83,065;  value  of  school  property,  $413,195; 
enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  425. — (State  report,  letter,  and  city  re- 
turn.) 

Lancaster  had  65  schools  open,  an  average  session  of  220  days,  with  67  teachers,  58 
of  them  women,  paid  an  average  of  $35.38  a  month,  men  being  paid  $72.78.  Per  cent. 
of  average  attendance  on  enrolment,  86:  on  x>opulation,  17.  Income  for  public 
schools,  $46,213;  vfUue  of  school  property,  $143,750. — (State  report.) 

Lebanon  had  8  brick  or  stbne  buildings,  with  30  rooms  for  study,  all  well  supplied 
with  furniture  valued  at  $75,250.  There  were  30  graded  and  well  classified  scnools, 
in  which  text  books  were  uniform  and  the  Bible  was  read ;  in  10  music  was  taught 
and  in  2  the  higher  branches.  There  were  10  male  and  20  female  teachers;  12  had 
taught  more  than  5  years,  while  27  intended  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business. 
The  i>er  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  91 ;  on  population,  22.    There 
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were  3  private  ungraded  eohools,  with  6  teachers  and  300  pnpils.— (State  report  and 
city  retnm.) 

MeadvilUf  in  3  brick  or  stone  school-houses  and  1  frame  baildin|^,  had  32  graded  and 
well  classined  schools,  inclndinff  1  for  colored  children.  The  higher  branches  were 
tauirht  in  4  schools,  while  in  all  drawing  was  tanght,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  text 
books  were  uniform.  Of  the  22  teachers,  all  women,  30  had  taught  more  than  5  years, 
while  all  intended  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business.  Per  cent,  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  95 ;  school  property  valuation,  |20,614.  There  were  6  private 
ungraded  schools,  with  6  teachers  and  250  pupils.^ (State  rei>ort.) 

Aew  Castle  reported  2  private  ungraded  schools,  with  3  teachers  and  60  pupils,  an 
increase  of  1  school,  1  teacher,  and  25  pupils  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  25 
graded  and  well  classified  rooms,  2  used  for  high  school  studies,  while  in  all  the  Bible 
was  read  and  text  books  were  uidform.  There  were  4  brick  or  stone  buildings  and  1 
frame,  all  well  fumishecLyalued  with  their  sites  at  $45,000.  Per  cent,  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  92;  on  population,  25. — (State  report.) 

Narrietown,  by  the  completion  during  the  year  of  a  first  class  three  story  high  school 
building,  had  fully  suppbed  the  wants  of  the  borough  for  school  rooni.  making  6  brick 
or  stone  buildings,  well  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus,  with  2,260  sittings, 
and  affording  rooms  for  23  graded  and  well  classified  schools.  In  all  these  there  was  a 
uniform  series  of  text  books,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  music  and  drawing  were  taught. 
The  only  chancre  in  the  course  of  study  frt>m  previous  year  was  in  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  recitations,  declamation,  and  select  readings.  Of  the  43  teachers  employed, 
39  were  females,  36  had  tansht  more  than  5  years,  and  35  were  teaching  as  a  per- 
manent business.  The  monthly  institutes  were  doing  a  good  work,  increasing  in  the 
teachers  a  professional  interest  in  their  work  and  an  ambition  to  keep  pace  with  the. 
spirit  of  the  age.  There  was  an  increase  of  73  in  enrolment  and  of  53  in  average' 
attendance  over  the  previous  year.  Monthly  reports  to  parents  were  doing  much  to 
check  the  evil  of  truancy.    School  property  was  valued  at  $125,000. 

PMladelphia  reported  progress  in  the  grading  of  its  schooleL  advancing  the  standard 
of  scholarship  for  the  hij^her  ^prades  and  of  qualification  of  teachers  and  improving 
its  school  buildings.  Ot  these  last  there  were  471 — 5  built  during  the  year  and  3 
nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $122,742 — the  entire  school  property  being  valued  at 
$6,033,303.  These  houses  affoided  rooms  for  2,078  day  schools,  classed  as  primary, 
seconaary,  grammar,  boys'  high,  and  girls'  normal  high  and  training  school  combined. 
There  were  also  numerous  consolidate  schools  embodying  several  grades  and  having 
an  average  attendance  of  5,794.  Then  in  220  night  schools  for  children,  taught  by 
25  male  and  195  female  teachers  at  the  same  average  pay  of  $7.50  a  week,  the  en- 
rolment reached  8,617.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  an  advanced  night  school  for 
artisans  prosecuting  any  of  the  numerous  industries  of  the  city,  where  special  in- 
struction was  given  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  mensuration,  penmanship,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  natural  philosophy,  with  an  average  attendance  during  30  nights  of 
161.  A  number  of  the  men  were  present  every  evening  and  others  were  absent  only- 
one  or  two  nights  during  the  session.  None  under  18  were  admitted  to  this  school, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  scholars  who  better  repay  their  instruction  than  those 
who  attend  it.  In  the  schools  at  large  a  new  step  was  taken  regarding  the  industrial 
art  training  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  revised  school  course  in  1878.  It  consisted  in  sub- 
jecting teachers  of  all  grades  to  the  special  instruction  of  an  expert  from  Boston  in 
the  elements  of  drawing,  designing^  and  decoration.  This  instruction  given  through- 
out 1879-'d0  was  to  be  continued  in  1880-^81,  and  thereafter  it  is  proposed  that  no 
certificate  of  competency  to  teach  be  given  to  any  one  who  cannot  present  evidence 
of  ability  to  instruct  in  drawing  in  the  grade  or  grades  for  which  such  certificate  is 
to  be  allowed.  Additional  tK>  this  effort  to  improve  the  drawing,  there  was  instruction 
in  sewing  in  39  schools,  and  the  reports  of  tne  committees  on  that  subject  as  to  its 
beneficial  results  made  so  favorable  an  impression  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  this 
teaching  probable.  The  citv  employed  in  its  day  schools  2,075  teachers,  of  whom 
1,998  were  women.  In  enrolment  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,801,  but  in  average  at- 
tendance an  increase  of  627.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was 
55,  on  school  population  21,  at  this  point  falling  4  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  population  of  the  city  increases  annually  at  the  rate  of  25,000,  and  owing 
to  the  want  of  school  accommodations  during  the  year  there  were  8,000  children  of 
school  age  in  no  school  or  in  rented  rooms  so  bad  as  to  be  little  better  than  no  schooL 
The  central  boys'  school  had  so  much  increased  in  number  and  importance  that  addi- 
tional rooms  were  needed,  while  the  girls'  normal  school  called  for  a  new  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  practice  classea  This  school  began  in  January,  l^^,  with 
975  pupils;  in  September  there  were  1,013,  and  776  of  these  remained  December  31, 
while  during  the  year  108  received  certificates  and  131  were  appointed  teachers.  Un- 
der the  revised  course  of  studies  extending  to  all  the  grades,  pupils  whose  acquire- 
ments were  sufficient  passed  at  any  time  from  one  grade  to  another  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  slower  ones  to  come  up.  Colored 
schools  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  night  schools,  but  in  regard  to  them  and  pri- 
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Tate  schools  no  statistios  were  giyen.  The  amoont  of  tax  levied  for  school  and  bnild- 
ing  purposes  was  $1,469,808;  total  income,  $1,641,540.— (State  and  city  reports  and 
letnm.) 

Pittabmrgh  reported  43  brick  or  stone  and  12  frame  school  bnildings,  accommodating 
468  well  classined  schools,  with  oniform  series  of  text  books  throughoat ;  in  467  schools 
the  Bible  was  read  and  drawing  and  music  were  tanght,  and  in  20  instruction  was 
given  in  the  higher  grade  of  studies.  Of  the  467  teachers  employed,  416  were  women, 
at  an  average  montmy  salary  of  $48.50;  pay  of  men,  $121.  There  was  an  increase  of 
1,128  in  enrolment  and  of  410  in  average  attendance;  per  cent,  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  84 ;  on  population,  2d.  The  school  income  was  $341,000,  being 
$215,267  less  than  the  previous  year ;  value  of  school  property,  including  furniture, 
$2,000,000.  The  schools  made  healthy  progress  under  some  changes  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, the  main  idea  being  to  teach  the  onildren  to  understand  principles  instead  of 
memorizing  facts.  Written  recitations  by  the  topical  method  were  found  to  be  a  valu- 
able aid  in  teaching  spelling,  penmanship,  composition,  and  gnunmar,  extending  the 
exercise  to  letter  writing  and  business  forms.  Examination  by  questions  and  answers 
was  abandoned  and  the  topical  method  adopted;  in  addition  to  these  changes,  teachers 
had  entered  upon  the  wonc  of  teaching  not  only  how  but  what  to  read — one  of  the  most 
important  changes  made.  For  the  high  school  the  year  had  been  one  of  extraordinary 
success,  there  having  been  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  484  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  445  in  the  academic,  normal,  commercial,  and  industrial  departments. 
The  study  of  literature,  under  the  title  of  **  authors'  day,''  recently  added  to  the  course 
in  all  the  schools,  gave  promise  of  the  most  satisfactory  results,  each  alternate  Friday 
afternoon  being  devoted  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  writings  of  some  standard 
author  designated  in  a  circular  from  the  superintendent.  Evening  schools  were  taught 
65  nights,  with  an  average  attendance  of  470,  at  a  cost  for  salaries  of  $2,022.  Their 
discontinuance  was  advised,  as  they  were  accomplishing  little,  while  the  evening  me- 
chanical schools  were  doing  a  good  work.  It  was  recommended  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  5  of  these  schools,  with  a  term  of  6  months  each  year. 
In  accordance  with  law,  the  teachers*  institute  held  its  annual  session  in  this  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  city  superintendent.  The  law  provides  that  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  support  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  county. — (State  report.) 

FoUsvitle  in  1879-'80  built  a  two  story  school-house  at  a  cost  of  $5,155,  with  four 
spacious  rooms,  each  having  its  own  separate  entrance  and  opening  on  a  level  with 
tne  ground.  Tnis  gives  the  city  11  well  rnmished  school  buUdinffs,  9  of  them  of  brick 
or  stone  and  2  of  frame.  There  were  47  well  graded  and  classined  schools,  in  all  of 
which  text  books  were  uniform,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing  was  taught,  while 
in  10  music  was  taught^  and  in  1  the  higher  brancnes.  Of  the  48  teachers  41  were 
women..  A  change  which  relieved  the  superintendent  from  teaching  in  the  high 
school  gave  great  satisfaction,  while  another  experiment  was  made  in  doing  away 
with  the  district  institutes  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  were  convinced  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  they  were  resumed.  School  income,  $55,414 ;  value  of  school 
property,  $186,000.    In  3  private  schools  there  were  200  pupils. — (State  report.^ 

Meadingt  under  a  new  superintendent,  in  1879-'80  erected  3  school-houses,  divided 
a  number  of  rooms  in  each  of  which  heretofore  2  schools  had  been  taught,  and  aban- 
doned 2  houses  as  no  longer  fit  for  use.  The  city  now  has  24  brick  or  stone  school 
buildings,  well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  affording  rooms  for  142  well  graded 
and  classified  schools,  in  all  which  text  books  were  uniform  and  the  Bible  was  read; 
in  8  drawing  and  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
rooms  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  under  one  teacher  was  effected,  the  result 
of  which  was  gratifying  progress  in  all  the  grades,  especially  the  primary.  In  the 
lowest  grades  writing  on  paper  took  the  place  of  printing  on  slates.  In  the  high 
school,  mechanical  drawing,  book-keeping,  and  study  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion were  introduced.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  enrolment  was  in- 
creased from  80  to  87  over  previous  year.  There  were  2  private  schools  and  B  acade- 
mies, with  12  teachers  and  542  pupils. — (State  report.) 

Scranton  in  1879-^80  built  1  frame  ana  2  brick  school-houses,  at  a  cost  of  $12,050. 
making  in  all  29  structures,  17  brick  or  stone  and  12  frame,  affording  in  all  8,000 
sittings.  These  buildings  were  well  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus  and  gave 
ample  room  for  82  well  graded  and  classified  schools,  all  having  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  and  special  instruction  in  drawing;  in  60  the  Bible  was  read,  in  4 
music  was  taught,  and  in  7  instruction  was  eiven  in  the  higher  branches.  There 
were  15  evening  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,328  and  an  average  attendance  of  939. 
Under  a  new  fading,  the  schools  were  classed  as  hi^h,  preparatory,  grammar,  inter- 
mediate, and  primary.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  elocution  in  tne  third  gram- 
mar, preparatory,  and  high  schools,  and  also  to  the  teachers  at  their  semimonthly 
institutes.  Instead  of  continuing  to  hold  these  institutes  separately  in  each  of  the  4 
districts,  one  district  comprising  all  the  teachers  was  organized,  and  both  institute 
and  school  work  have  been  carried  on  with  a  harmony  and  efficiency  hitherto  un- 
known. In  12  private  schools  and  3  academies,  taught  by  30  teachers,  there  was  an 
estimated  enrolment  of  from  800  to  1,500.    Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrol- 
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ment,  88;  school  income,  $118,031;  value  of  school  property,  |300,000. — (State  report 
and  city  return.) 

Shamokin  in  1879^80  reported  general  improTement  in  its  pnblic  schools  beyond 
any  previous  year,  chiefly  dne  to  an  improved  system  of  grading  and  uniformity  of 
text  books.  Dnrine  the  vear  there  was  built  one  brick  structure,  making  in  all  6 
brick  or  stone  school  buildings.  In  these  there  were  21  graded  and  claseifled  schools, 
with  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  daily  Bible  reading,  and  special  instruction  in 
drawing  and  music ;  in  1  school  the  higher  branches  wore  taught.  During  parts  of 
the  year  1  night  school  was  held,  attended  by  20  young  men  who  work  through  the 
day.  The  teachers'  institute  was  well  attended  by  both  teachers  and  citizens.  There 
were  10  male  and  14  female  teachers  employed  at  an  average  monthly  pay  for  men  of 
$39;  for  women,  $31.07.  There  were  2  private  ungraded  schools  taught  by  7  women 
teachers,  with  from  300  to  350  pupils.  School  income,  $13,230;  value  of  school  prop- 
erty, $40,000. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Shenandoah  reported,  for  1879-^80,  unusual  progress  in  the  preeence  of  ^reat  difficul- 
ties. The  schools  had  awakened  an  interest  among  all  the  good  citizens.  There 
were  25  well  classified  schools,  with  uniform  text  books  throuffhout,  while  in  24 
instruction  was  given  in  drawing  and  in  1  in  the  higher  branches.  There  were  5 
school-houses  with  suitable  furniture,  one  of  which,  a  frame  two  story  building,  was 
erected  during  the  year  for  the  high  school  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  ground,  of  ^,500. 
In  this  the  high  school  had  reached  a  creditable  position,  having  graduated  and  given 
diplomas  to  its  second  class.  In  enrolment  there  was  an  increase  of  509  and  in  aver- 
age attendance  of  330  over  previous  year,  while  the  per  cent,  of  avera^  daily  attend- 
ance on  enrolment  was  84.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  the  night  schools,  aa 
a  majority  of  the  boys  over  8  years  of  age  were  compelled  to  work  during  the  day. 
There  were  taught  during  some  parts  of  the  year  4  of  these  schools,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  430  boys.  School  income,  $32,279 ;  value  of  school  property,  $isi,500.— (State 
report  and  oitjr  return.) 

Titwtville  estimated  its  3  frtune  and  2  brick  or  stone  school  buildings  as  worth,  ex- 
elusive  of  grounds  and  furnishings,  $80,000.  In  the  28  well  classified  schools  instruo- 
tion  was  given  in  drawing  and  music  and  text  books  were  uniform ;  in  1  the  higher 
branches  were  taught.  There  was  an  increase  of  345  in  enrolment ;  per  cent,  of 
average  attendance  on  enrolment,  67 ;  on  population,  21.  No  private  or  evening  schools 
reported;  school  income,  $30.006. —  (State  report.) 

fFilkeS'Barre  reported  32  schools  in  1879-'80,  being  a  gain  of  2,  and  an  increase  of  61 
in  enrolment,  while  in  attendance  there  was  a  decrease  of  64.  Percentage  of  average 
attendance  on  enrolment,  93;  on  population,  17.  The  32  schools  were  in  session  ^sO 
days.  Of  the  32  teachers  employed,  25  were  women,  whose  average  monthly  salary  waa 
$46.96;  pay  of  men,  $77.35.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $59,000;  total  re- 
ceipts for  school  purposes,  $29,957. — (State  report.) 

ffilliamepori  completed  a  new  three  story  brick  building,  the  third  floor  affording  the 
high  school  a  well  furnished  room  with  seats  for  150  and  3  large  recitation  rooms. 
Although  for  10  years  suffering  for  want  of  suitable  rooms,  this  school  had  neverthe- 
less graduated  71.  more  than  one-third  of  whom  had  been  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
city  schools,  while  during  the  last  2  years  it  had  an  attendance  of  130.  With  the 
completion  of  this  building  the  city  had  supplied  its  population  with  school  room, 
havmg  12  houses  with  3.490  sittings,  supplying  61  well  classified  schools.  Value  of 
school  property,  $140,000,  free  of  debt ;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrolment,  89.  Six 
private  schools  and  1  academy  enrolled  690  pupil8.~(Stat-e  report  and  return.) 

York  records  with  pride  the  progress  of  its  school  system  in  the  last  decade.  Ten 
years  ago  its  school  buildings  were  poor,  schools  ungraded,  no  course  of  study  adopted, 
no  high  school  in  existence,  and  no  superintendency  established.  In  1879-^80,  4  new 
structures  had  supplanted  4  old  ones,  giving  to  the  city  9  brick  or  stone  buildings, 
with  aiQpIe  and  well  furnished  rooms  for  its  41  schools,  classified  as  high,  2  grammar 
grades,  secondary,  and  3  primary  grades.  In  all  these  special  instruction  was  given 
in  music  and  drawing,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  text  booKS  were  uniform.  In  all  tha 
grades  there  was  an  increase  of  127  in  enrolment ;  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance 
on  enrolment,  88 ;  on  population,  21.  With  a  liberal  course  of  study  gradually  revised 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools,  the  advance  of  the  last  two  years  was  unprecedented. 
Special  efforts  to  prevent  truancy  had  reformed  40  truants  and  secured  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  86  who  had  attended  less  than  half  the  days  in  any  previous  vear.  The 
usefulness  of  the  semimonthly  Institutes,  which  all  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend, 
was  steadily  increasing.  There  was  1  colored  school,  with  66  pupils;  3  night  schools: 
and  5  private  schools  and  2  academies,  with  an  enrolment  of  irom  200  to  ^.  School 
income,  $34,486;  value  of  school  property,  $125,000.— (State  report  and  city  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  10  state  normal  schools  reported  for  1879-^80  an  attendance  of  2,900  in  normal 
studies  (1,734  of  them  men)  and  262  graduates  from  the  elementary  course  of  study^ 
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of  wliom  145  were  men.  The  scientific  course  had  only  1  gradnate.  State  aid  was 
given  to  1,978  students,  258  also  receiving  aid  as  graduates,  of  whom  115  were  women. 
This  assistance  is  given  students  who  agree  to  teach  in  the  common  scliools,  the 
amount  in  ordinary  cases  bein^  50  cents  a  week.  Students  who  upon  graduating 
will  sign  an  agreement  to  teach  in  the  State  schools  2  full  school  years  receive  3^* 
Nearly  all  the  graduates,  as  well  as  many  who  do  not  complete  the  course  of  study, 
enter  the  schoofi  as  teachers.  In  the  7  schools  which  report  on  this  point  for  1879-*80, 
out  of  196  graduates,  186  immediately  engaged  in  teaching.  The  principal  of  the  West 
Chester  school  says  the  demand  for  experienced  graduates  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply  and  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  as  the  merits  of  trained  teachers  become 
better  known. 

Uniform  courses  of  study  are  arranged  for  all  the  State  schools,  the  law  providing  that 
meetings  of  the  principals  shall  be  held  in  Harrisburg  from  time  to  time  to  decide  on 
such  modifications  as  may  be  considered  necessary.  At  the  last  one,  held  January  27, 
1880,  some  additions  were  made  in  the  elementary  course  to  the  study  of  English  lit- 
erature and  classics,  and  Ihe  outlines  of  mental  philosophy  were  intro<Iuced,  the 
scientific  course  remaining  substantially  as  arranged  at  the  revision  made  in  1878. 

Five  of  these  schools  have  been  established  since  1870 ;  of  the  remaining  5,  the 
first  was  recognized  by  the  State  in  1859,  and  the  other  4  within  the  succeeding  10 
years.  Since  their  organization  43,156  pupils  have  attended  the  10  schools  and  2,026 
nave  been  graduated  from  them  (1,125  men  and  901  women),  of  whom  1,952  pursued 
the  elementary  course,  71  the  scientific,  and  3  the  classical. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  organized  in  1848,  had  1,015  pupils  in 
1879-^80  and  graduated  201,  of  whom  135  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  of  study 
covers  4  years.  Its  students  are  the  cream  of  the  city  schools,  who  here  enjoy  large 
advantages  for  thorough  and  effective  training. 

Three  county  normal  schools  or  institutes,  2  in  Lycoming  County  and  1  in  Snyder, 
report  142  students  attending.  A  letter  from  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Houck 
says  there  are  probably  15  or  20  of  these  county  schools  in  the  State,  but  that  they 
are  not  required  to  report  to  the  school  department ;  that  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are 
made  up  of  young  teachers  or  those  preparing  to  teach,  numbering  from  20  to  75 ; 
are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  remain  in  session  from  4  weeks  to  2 
months.  The  State  superintendent  has  decided  that  county  superintendents  can'have 
no  i»ecuniary  interest  in  these  classes,  and  in  some  counties  school  directors  have  de- 
manded that  they  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  it  hnving  been  charged.that 
in  some  cases  superintendents  were  partial  to  their  own  students  in  the  examina- 
tions. 

Three  private  normal  schools  reporting  are  Pine  Grove  Normal  Academy,  Pine 
Grove ;  Sheakley ville  Normal  Academy,  Sheakleyville ;  and  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth,  Philadelphia,  with  a  total  attendance  of  400  pupils,  230  men  and  170  women. 
Only  one  of  these  was  organized  during  the  past  decade,  the  academy  at  Sheakley- 
ville in  1878,  which  has  no  course  markea  out  yet.  The  institute  at  Philadelphia  has 
a  5  vears*  course  j  the  academy  at  Pine  Grove,  one  of  4  years. 

There  are  2  Kindergarten  training  schools  in  Philadelphia,  one  organized  In  1878, 
the  other  in  1876;  the  latter  reported  15  students  for  l879-*80  and  13  graduates  from 
its  1  year's  course. 

TBACGTERS'    INSTITUTES. 

Each  county  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  hold  an  annual  institute  in  his 
county  of  at  least  5  da^  duration.  District  institutes,  to  be  held  on  2  Saturdays  of 
each  month,  are  authorized,  each  city  being  considered  a  district.  These  are  optional 
with  boards  of  directors,  but  when  held  the  2  days  are  to  be  counted  in  to  make  the 
teacher's  month.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Altoona  have  special 
laws  on  the  subject  of  institutes,  and  in  12  conuties  teachers  are  allowed  by  special 
laws  the  time  spent  in  them  without  reduction  of  salary. 

Besides  60  district  institutes  held  in  14  cities  and  boroughs,  connty  institutes  were 
held  in  the  69  counties  of  the  State,  with  sessions  of  from  4  to  15  days,  the  whole 
number  of  days  being  347,  an  average  of  about  5  for  each  institute.  There  were 
16,847  actual  members  present,  of  whom  13,398  were  employed  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  were  held.  The  average  attendance  was  12,573 ;  lect- 
urers and  instructors,  450;  amount  expended,  (22,222,  of  which  $10,835  were  received 
fhuD  county  treasuries,  the  remainder  uom  members  and  other  sources* 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Penn^lvania  School  Journal,  the  recognized  organ  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, was  in  its  twenty-eighth  volume  in  1879-^80,  giving  in  its  monthly  issues  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  instruction  for  the  teachers  of  the  State,  much  general  edu- 
cational information,  and  full  reports  of  the  State  association,  with  announcements 
of  o£Elcial  decisions  and  new  laws.    The  Allegheny  Teacher  and  the  Educational  Voioe, 
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monthly  organs  of  the  educational  authorities  of  Allegheny  City  and  Pittsbnrgh,  were 
iu  their  second  and  fifth  volnmes;  the  Teachers'  Advocate*  (Mercer),  Teachers*  Jour- 
nal (Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston),  and  The  Teacher  (Philadelphia),  all  private  enter- 
prises, wore  in  their  first  and  second  volumes,  the  Teachers'  Journal  apparently 
expiring  with  number  6  of  volume  2. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  higher  branches  were  taught  in  2, 158  public  schools  outside  of  Philadelphia,  an 
increase  since  IBTB-'TQ  of  58.  Of  these  117  were  in  the  schools  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
Extracts  from  reports  of  city  superintendents  found  in  the  State  report  give  favorable 
account-s  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  high  schools  of  those  cities.  At  Hazleton 
a  higher  standard  for  admlssiouand  graduation  was  adopted  during  the  year;  at  Reml- 
ing  and  at  Corry  a  business  cours»^  was  added  to  the  others;  in  Shenandoah  and  Will- 
iamsport  efficiency  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings;  the  Altoona  high 
school  was  becoming  a  great  power  in  the  system;  at  E;i8ton  the  number  attending 
the  high  school  was  over  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment.  The  superintendent 
of  Meadville  says,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  high  schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich  rather  than  the  poor,  that  of  118  families  represented  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city,  72  paid  a  tax  less  than  $2  each,  15  paid  from  $2  to  ^10  each,  while  only  26  paid 
more  than  $10.  The  president  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board  re  porta  of  the  2  schools 
in  that  city  ranked  as  high  (the  boys'  central  and  the  girls*  normal)  that  they  have 
stimulated  and  infused  vigor  into  the  other  departments  and  thus  more  than  repaid 
their  annual  cost.  In.  the  boys'  central  there  was  an  average  attendance  during  the 
year  of  502  pux)ils,  with  71  graduates ;  iu  the  girls'  normal,  a  total  attendance  of  1,015. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  pmparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  8RXES. 

Of  28  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1879-^80,  all  but  3  had  preparatory  de- 

Sartments;  all  had  classical  courses  of  4  years,  though  I  (St.  Joseph's  College,  Phila- 
elphia)  had  no  students  above  the  preparatory;  all  but  9  had  scientific  courses  of  3 
or  4  years,  4  adding  engineering,  military  science,  and  other  technical  branches;  5  re- 
port normal,  7  commercial,  11  theological  or  biblical,  2  legal,  1  a  medical,  and  2  graiduate 
courses;  11  gave  instruction  in  music,  9  in  painting  or  drawing,  22  in  German,  16  in 
French,  12  in  Hebrew,  6  in  Anglo-Saxon,  3  iu  Spauish,  1  in  Italian,  and  1  in  liohemian. 
Women  are  admitted  to  7  of  the  28  colleges;  2  provide  special  coui^es  for  them ;  1  (the 
University  at  Lewisburg)  has  an  institute  for  them  under  the  same  board,  but  with 
different  teachers ;  and  in  another  (the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  while  women 
cannot  be  regular  matriculate*,  they  are  admitted  to  certain  courses  of  the  Towne  Sci- 
entific Sehool  and  to  the  department  of  music.  Palatinate,  New  Castle,  and  Waynes- 
burg  Colleges  send  no  report  for  1679-^80,  and  arc  not  included  in  the  above  summary. 
Two  of  the  28  are  reported  this  year  for  the  first  time  under  this  head,  one,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Catholic  College  (organize<l  in  1878),  having  preparatory,  classical,  and  commer- 
cial courses,  and  the  other,  Pennsylvania  State  College  (State  College  P.  O.).  which, 
besides  a  number  of  technical  courses  (including  agriculture  and  civil  engineering), 
presents  2  regular  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  in  classical  studies  a«  well  as  in  the 
general  scientific  branches  that  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  scientific  in- 
struction for  some  years. 

Gifts  and  bequests  amounting  to  $2,135,800  were  announced  during  1879-^80  to  8  of 
the  colleges  reporting,  namely,  Muhlenberg  College  ($:W,000),  Haverford  College 
(17,500),  Lincoln  University  ($70,000),  Allegheny  College  ($5,000),  Merrersburg  College 
($2,200),  Westnunster  College  ($15,000),  Lehigh  University  ($2,000,000),  and  Swarth- 
more  College  ($6,100).  The  purpose  of  these  gifts  was,  in  most  cases,  to  erect  build- 
ings and  defray  general  expenses,  but  the  bequest  to  Lehigh  University  from  ifs 
founder,  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  was  to  go  towards  endowment  and  library,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  gift  to  Lincoln  University  wajs  for  the  purpose  of  founding  2  professor- 
ships. 

The  Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania  f  successor  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
established  in  1757)  now  offers  7  aifferent  departments  of  instruction,  that  of  the  arts, 
organized  in  the  beginning;  those  of  medicine  and  law,  in  1765  and  1789,  respectively; 
the  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine,  in  1865 ;  the  Towne  Scientific  School,  in  1872;  the  de- 

1  Tbia  and  the  t^o  preceding  were  conaolidated  as  the  Educational  Beviow,  Pittaborgh,  1B81. 
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partment  of  mnsic,  in  1877;  and  the  dental  school,  in  1878.  The  department  of  arts 
.  comprises  a  course  of  4  years,  that  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School  has  been  recently 
extended  from  4  to  5  years,  while  the  age  for  admission  has  been  lowered  from  IG 
to  15.  The  number  of  pupils  in  regular  undergraduate  courses  was  245,  against  160 
for  1870-'71 ;  of  these,  127  were  in  classical  and  108  in  scientific  courses  of  study, 
whereas  ten  years  ago  the  classical  students  numbered  125  and  the  scientific  only  35. 

Lafayette  College^  Easton,  organized  in  1832,  had  464  pupils  in  1879-';:i0,  against  232 
in  187(M71.  The  greater  projwrtion  of  this  increase  (of  100  per  cent.)  was  in  pupils 
studying  scientific  branches,  only  177  of  the  464  pujjils  for  1880  belonging  to  the 
classicalcourse.  The  efficient  scientific  department  of. this  college  was  organized  in 
1866,  and  was  due  to  a  munificent  donation  from  Ario  Pardee,  esq.,  of  Hazleton,  Pa., 
after  whom  it  was  named.  Further  donations  from  Mr.  Pardee  increased  the  endow- 
ment to  $200,000  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  which  was  completed  in 
lrf73  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000.  This  was  burned  in  June,  1879,  but  was  immediately 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  new  building  being  ready 
for  use  in  November,  1880.  A  general  scientific  course  of  4  years  is  provided  in  this 
department,  besides  5  technical  courses.  The  college  also  offers  a  classical  course  of 
4  years,  courses  for  graduate  study,  and  a  law  department. 

Lehigh  University^  South  Bethlehem,  was  organized  in  1866,  through  the  generosity 
of  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  who  gave  $500,000  and  a  site  of  115  acres.  In 
1880,  by  his  last  will,  he  bequeathed  $1,500,000  more  for  endowment,  besides  $500,000 
for  the  library.  With  the  ample  endowment  the  trustees  were  able,  in  1871,  to  de- 
clare tuition  jfree.  The  university  is  open  to  young  men  of  suitable  ability  and  train- 
ing from  any  part  of  the  world.  No  preparatory  department  is  providei,  but  there 
are  classical  and  general  scientific  courses  of  4  years,  besides  courses  iu  mining  and 
metallurgy,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  several  graduate  courses.  The 
number  of  students  in  1879-^80  was  75 ;  the  number  in  1872-73,  the  earliest  date  for 
which  statistics  are  obtaiuable,  was  73. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

Seven  of  the  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1880  admitted  women  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  a^a  2  others,  which  do  not  now  report,  were  open  to  them  when  last 
heard  from.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  collegiate  institutions  exclusively  for 
women,  about  half  of  which  are  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  For  statis- 
tics of  these,  see  Table  VllI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics, 
see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTU^IC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  CollegCf  State  College  P.  0.,  formerly  called  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  was  organize<l  in  1859.  Being  one  of  the  colleges  receiving 
aid  fi-om  the  congressional  land  ^ant  of  1862,  its  leading  object  is  the  promotion  of 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  courses  of  study 
are  (1)  agricnltnral,  ([2)  classical,  (3)  scientific,  and  (4)  graduate.  The  college  has  a 
farm  of  "M  acres,  besides  3  experimental  farms  of  about  100  acres  each  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  whole  number  of  students  attending  in  1879-'80  was  159,  of 
T  horn  43  were  women;  the  namber  in  collegiate  classes  was  65,  against  59  in  1870. 
Women  have  been  admitted  since  June,  1872. 

Courses  in  general  science  are  reported  by  18  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities, 
and  are  supplemented  in  the  case  of  4  by  a  number  of  technical  courses. 

The  Tmcne  Scientifio  School  of  the  Utiirersity  of  Pennsylvania  offers  facilities  for 
technical  and  professional  training  in  chemistry,  with  its  many  applications  to  the 
industrial  arts,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  mineralogy  and  geology,  civil,  mechanical, 
and  mining  engineering,  mechanical  drawing,  architecture,  and  preparatory  medical 
studies.  These  undergraduate  courses  (6  in  number)  have  recently  been  increased  in 
length  from  4  to  5  years.  They  may  be  followed  by  6  corresponding  graduate  courses 
of  2  years.     In  1861  a  school  of  finance  and  political  economy  is  to  be  added. 

Pardee  Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette  College^  besides  a  general  course  in  science, 
has  3  technical  courses,  (1)  in  engineering,  civil,  topographical,  and  mechanical,  (2) 
in  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  and  (3)  iu  chemistry,  besides  graduate  courses 
to  correspond  with  them. 

Lehigh  University ,  South  Bethlehem,  presents  a  general  scientific  course  of  4  years 
and  courses  of  equal  length  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  chemistry ;  also,  3  graduate  courses  of  1  year  each  for  the  degrees  of  civil, 
mechanical,  and  mining  engineer. 

The  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  makes  no  report  for  1880. 

Franklin  Instiiutef  Philadelphia,  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  sustains  a  oonrse  of  lectures,  which  are  now  practically  free  to  the  public,  and  an 
evening  drawing  school,  with  a  progressive  course  of  3  years  in  mechanical,  archi- 
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tcctural,  and  topographical  drawing,  both  free  hand  and  instmmental.  There  were 
96  pupils  in  1880,  au  increase  for  the  year  of  about  33  per  cent.  A  monthly  journal  of 
proceedings  is  published,  a  magazine  of  about  80  pages  of  scientific  investigations 
and  information. 

Spring  Garden  InstiinUy  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1850  for  the  benefit  of  young  men 
who  desired  industrial  training,  supports  a  free  course  of  lectures,  night  schools  in 
free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  mechanical  handwork  classes, 
classes  in  cookery,  a  library  and  free  reading  room.  The  number  of  pupils  during 
1879-*80  was  358,  an  increase  of  124  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  211,  against  154  in  1878-*7D. 

The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science^  Philadelphia,  gives  essentially  the  same  instruc- 
tion as  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  but  no  specific  report  from  it  for  1880  has  reached 
the  Bureau. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  all  reporting  schools  of  science,  see  Table  X  of  the  appen- 
dix ;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Ten  theological  schools  out  of  13  in  the  State  send  reports  for  1879-'80,  of  which  3 
were  Roman  Catholic,  2  Lutheran,  and  1  each  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  Reformed, 
Baptist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  All  were  organized  previous  to  1870.  The  8 
which  report  attendance  had  a  total  of  264  pupils;  6  report  180  pnjnls,  of  whom  135 
had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  49  were  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
1880.  All  had  courses  of  3  years,  except  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Villanova,  Villa- 
nova,  and  that  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Overbrook  (both  Roman  Catholic),  which 
report  7  and  9  years,  respectively,  that  include  preparatory  training.  A  preliminary 
examination  for  admission  is  required  of  those  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  college  or 
academy  by  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny  (Presbyterian),  the  2  semi- 
naries of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (one  at  (Gettysburg,  the  other  at  Philadel- 
phia), by  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Meadville  Theological 
School.  Meadville  (Unitarian).  The  last  insists  only  on  preparation  in  the  common 
Englibh  branches,  although  preferring  also  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland  (Baptist),  the  examination  for  admission  seems 
to  include  only  christian  character.  The  3  institutions  not  reporting  are  the  Mora- 
vian Theological  Seminary,  Bethlehem  (United  Brethren),  St.  Vincent's  Seminary, 
Philadelphia  (Roman  Catholic),  and  Missionary  Institute,  Selinsgrove  (Lutheran). 
Theological  or  biblical  courses  of  study  of  from  2  to  3  years  are  also  found  in  connec- 
tion with  12  universities  and  colleges. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pniladelphia,  organized  in 
1790,  reports  141  students  in  1879-^80,  about  one-half  of  whom  had  receiv^  a  degree 
in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years  of  36  weeks  each.  There  is 
no  examination  for  admission,  unless  the  student  desires  to  use  his  diploma  to  secure 
admission  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia.  No  provision  for  advanced  standing  is  made ; 
students  to  receive  the  degree  unist  actually  attend  2  full  years.  They  are  allowed  tbe 
benefit  of  lectures  in  the  other  departments  of  the  university  free  of  charge,  with  full 
use  of  the  library. 

A  law  department  was  organized  in  connection  with  Lafayette  College  in  1874,  but 
there  is  no  late  information  respecting  it.  In  Lehigh  University  law  lectures  form  a 
part  of  the  classical  course,  and  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  although  no  course  in 
law  is  reported,  there  is  a  professor  of  law  in  the  faculty. 

Of  4  medical  schools  reporting  (all  in  Philadelphia),  3  were  "regular"  and  1  was 
homoeopathic.  The  3  regular  scnools,  viz,  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (organized  in  17G5),  Jefferson  Medical  College  (in  1825),  and  the 
Woman^s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  (in  1850),  report  a  total  of  1,058  students 
in  1879-^80. 

Jefifcrson  Medical  College  required  the  old  medical  course  of  3  years,  including  2 
courses  of  lectures  of  5  mouths  each  (to  be  made  6  months  in  1881),  also  offering  and 
commending  a  3  ye^^  graded  course.    No  examination  is  required  for  admission. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  required  a  3  years' 
graded  course  since  1877,  but  the  year,  as  at  Jefferson,  consists  of  only  5  months. 
From  1880  a  preliminary  examination  in  English  is  to  be  rec^uired  of  applicants  for 
admission  who  are  without  evidence  of  snitable  literary  qualifications.  An  auxiliary 
department  of  medicine  was  organized  as  a  distinct  department  in  186.5,  to  supplement 
the  ordinary  winter  course  by  lectures  during  the  spring  months.  This  is  essentially 
a  graduate  course  and  is  entirely  optional. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  oftered  and  after  1880  was  to  require  a  3  years'  graded 
course  of  5  months  each  year.  There  is  also  a  spring  session  of  10  weeks,  attendance 
on  which  is  optional.    New  apparatus  for  illustrating  and  investigating  animal  physi? 
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ologj  was  added  during  the  year.  A  preliminary  examination  was  required  only  of 
holders  of  scbolarships. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  organized  in  1843,  had  198  pupils  in  1879-^80  and 
graduated  75.  The  course  insisted  on  was  the  old  one  of  'A  years*  8^udy,  including  '2 
terms  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each.  A  graded  course  of  3  years  was,  however,  provided 
and  strongly  commended  to  pupils.  A  supplementary  course  during  the  spring  months 
embraced  all  the  special  lectures  of  the  graded  course,  and  thus  atforded  students 
taking  the  2  years'  course  opportunity  for  completing  the  full  course  of  instruction. 
There  was  also  a  graduate  course.  There  is  no  examination  for  admission,  but  stu- 
dents must  have  certificates  from  preceptors  as  to  their  htness  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

Dentistry  was  taught  in  3  institutions,  all  in  Philadelphia,  viz:  the  department  of 
dentistry  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (organized  in  1878),  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  (in  1855),  and  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  (in  1863).  In 
the  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  regular  course  is  graded  and 
extends  over  2  sessions  of  5  months  each.  Study  under  a  private  preceptor  is  also  re- 
quired during  the  entire  term,  unless  students  prefer  to  attend  the  spring  and  fall 
lectures,  which  are  otherwise  optional ;  an  examination  is  to  be  required  for  admission 
after  October,  1881,  of  students  not  collegiate  or  high  school  graduat-es.  The  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Dental  Surgery  reported  45  students  in  1879-'80  and  5  graduates. 
In  this  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  the  course  extended  over  two  years. 
During  this  time  privato  study  under  a  preceptor  and  attendance  on  the  two  winter 
courses  of  5  months  each  were  required.  Spring  and  fall  lectures  were  also  provided, 
attendance  on  them  being  optional.  The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  accepts  attend- 
ance on  the  optional  lectures  as  a  suhstitute  for  the  required  study  under  a  preceptor. 
No  preliminary  examination  has  been  required  by  either,  but  the  last  named  will  insist 
on  one  after  1881. 

Two  colleges  of  pharmacif  report,  1  in  Philadelphia  having  350  pupils,  the  other  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  former  organized  in  1821.  the  latter  in  1878.  The  course  required  for 
graduation  covered,  in  18tS),  2  lecture  sessions  of  20  weeks  each  and  4  years'  apprentice- 
ship in  the  drug  business. 

For  statistics  of  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

*  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DTJMB, 

The  Pennsylrania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj  Philadelphia,  organized  in  1821, 
reported  324  pupils  in  December,  1880.  Of  these,  288  were  supported  by  the  State,  23 
by  New  Jersey,  2  by  Delaware,  the  others  by  friends,  the  city,  &c. ;  average  number 
of  years  spent  here,  5^^;  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  a  common  school  education 
since  the  organization,  1,896.  In  addition  to  their  schooling,  which  includes  articula- 
tion for  semimutes,  the  inmates  are  taught  shoemaking,  tailoring,  lithography,  dress- 
making, and  general  sewing.  The  legislature  failed  a^ain  in  18K)  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  tnis  institution,  but  the  directors  assumed  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
It  on ;  in  other  respects  the  report  for  the  year  is  favorable. — (Report  and  return.) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Turtle 
Creek,  which  was  founded  in  1876,  reports  162  pupils  since  that  date,  and  112  remain- 
ing in  1880.  About  2^  years  are  spent  in  the  institution  in  learning  articulation,  the 
coDunon  branches,  natural  sciences,  &c.  No  trades  were  taught,  out  instruction  in 
gardening  was  given  to  some  extent. —  (Return.) 

Connected  with  the  public  scho<d  systems  of  Erie  and  Scranton  are  deaf-mute  schools 
in  which  the  common  branches  are  taught.  The  Eric  school,  dating  from  1875,  had 
13  students  in  1880,  who  were  taught  by  the  articulation  method ;  the  Scranton  school, 
dating  from  August  24,  1880,  had  12  students. — (Returns.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  organized 
in  1833,  reported  210  pupils  in  December,  1880,  most  of  them  State  pupils,  New  Jersey 
sending  9,  Delaware  1,  other  places  2.  The  financial  embarrassment  from  which  the 
institution  has  been  suffering  for  a  year  or  two  seemed  to  be  somewhat  diminished, 
and  the  managers  felt  encouraged  for  the  year  1881.  This  institution  has  literary, 
musical,  and  industrial  departments,  with  special  prominence  given  to  the  second.  The 
trades  tanght  are  those  which  will  be  of  use  in  after  life,  such  as  carpet  weaving, 
msttress  making,  cane  seatinj^,  manufacturing  of  brooms,  sewing  by  machine  an<l 
hand,  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  &c.  A  gymnasium  was  erected  during  the  year  to 
provide  means  for  physical  exercise. — (Report.) 

In  West  Philadelphia  are  situated  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  At  each  of  these,  various  indus- 
trial pursuits  are  tanght  by  which  this  class  may  become  self-supporting.—  (Report 
of  board  of  public  charities.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Penmylvania  Training  School  for  Fcehlc-Minded  Children,  Media,  which  dates 
from  1852,  had  323  inmates  in  1880,  varying  in  age  from  infancy  to  52  years.  In  the 
school  department  were  7  teachers  and  164  children.  The  classes  were :  1  training,  2 
Kindergarten,  and  4  common  school.  In  the  industrial  department  H6  inmates  were 
engaged  in  domestic  or  laundry  work  or  in  the  shops. —  (Report  of  board  of  public 
charities.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

A  bill  was  prepared  in  1864  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  schools  for 
the  children  of  deceased  and  disabled  sohliers.  This  bill  failed  to  pass,  but  laws  were 
subsequently  enacted  on  the  subject,  and  since  1871  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
of  soldiers'  orphans  devolve  on  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  legis- 
lature of  187H  directed  that  no  more  children  be  admitted  to  these  schools  after  June 
1,  li^2,  and  that  they  be  finally  closed  June  1,  1865.  If  this  plan  should  be  carried 
oat,  the  record  will  show  that  at  least  12,000  orphans  have  l)een  supported  and  edu- 
cated at  an  expenditure  of  |8, 000,000.  The  number  of  institutions  in  which  there 
were  soldiers*  orphans  in  1880  was  18,  a  reduction  of  26  since  1871;  number  of  or- 
phans in  September,  1880,  2,457  j  number  since  the  system  went  into  operation, 
11,306;  applications  on  file  September  1,  1880,  904;  cost  of  system  for  the  year, 
$351,432 ;  cost  since  commencement  to  May,  1880,  $6,313,527.  For  requirements  for 
admission,  dec,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. — (Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal.) 

The  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  reports  2,559  inmates  since  1848  and 
870  in  1880.  Admitted  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10  years,  they  are  required  to  leave 
the  institution  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  at  which  time  they  are  indentured  to 
trades.  This  college  was  reported  in  1880  as  enlarging  its  capacity  by  means  of  a  new 
building  with  accommodations  for  160  boys  and  a  dining  halt  for  1,000. — (Return  and 
National  Baptist.) 

The  Educational  Home  and  Lincoln  Inatiiution,  both  in  Philadelphia,  report,  the 
former,  174  pupils  in  January,  1830;  the  latter,  100  for  the  year  1880.  At  the  first 
mentioned,  children  from  2  vears  of  age  upwards  are  taken  and  at  the  age  of  12  or 
13  years  they  are  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  Institution. —  (Report  of  board  of  public 
charities. ) 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylum,  Philadelphia  (Protestant  Episcopal),  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  Howard  Burd,  receives  the  orphan  daughters  of  deceased 
clergymen  and  respectable  laymen,  and  gives  them,  in  excellent  miildings,  a  good 
English  education,  with  instruction  in  French,  music,  drawinc,  embroidery,  sewing, 
housework,  and  in  whatever  will  make  them  useful  and  self-helpful  women.  They 
can  remain  till  17  or  18  years  of  age.    Instructors,  9  in  1880 ;  pupils,  60. 

INDUSTRIAL   AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

Twenty-three  homes  for  orphan  or  dependent  children  report  for  1880.  Eleven  of 
these  are  in  Philadelphia,  including  2  for  colored  children;  the  others  sr^  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  In  all,  1,723  children  received  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  during  1880.  Thirteen  of  these  homes  report  domestic  work  or  some  indus- 
tries taught.    The  Burd  Asylum,  above  mentioned,  was  one  of  these. —  (Returns.) 

The  Bouse  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  established  its  while  department  in  1828  and 
its  coloreil  department  in  1850.  December  31,  1880,  there  were  499  inmates — 328 
white  and  171  colored.  During  the  year  the  two  departments  were  placed  under 
charge  of  one  superintendent,  with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency  as  well  as  to  a  diminu- 
tion m  expenditure.  About  3  honrs  daily  are  spent  in  the  school  room  and  7  hours  in 
the  workshops. —  (Report  of  board  of  managers.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Reform  School,  Morganza,  opened  in  1872  for  both  sexes,  reports 
much  usefulness  attained  by  the  "family  system,"  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  male  department  in  farming,  grading,  roadmaking,  quarrying,  draining,  &c.,  and 
by  the  girls  in  their  special  pursuits,  and  considerable  progress  made  during  the  year 
in  the  school,  especially  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  also  iu  map  and  industrial 
drawing.  The  number  of  inmates  in  1880  was,  males,  277 ;  females,  52. — (Report  for 
1880.) 

TRAINING  OP  INDIANS. 

The  Training  School  for  Indians,  Carlisle  Barracks,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Greneral  Government,  was  established  on  October  5,  1879.  In  1880  there  were 
nearly  three  hundred  children  under  instruction,  88  of  tbem  girls.  Although  many 
of  these  Indians  had  been  lees  than  18  months  in  the  school,  they  were  reported  to  be 
rapidly  acquiring  the  ability  to  read,  writ-e,  draw,  and  spell,  while  many  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  branches  usually  taught  in  an  elementary  school.  All  are  taught 
to  work ;  the  ^irls  learn  sewing  and  all  oranches  of  housekeeping ;  the  boys,  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  tinsmithing,  carpentry,  harness  and  wagon  making,  d^c. — (Penn- 
sylvania School  Jooroal  and  Eadle  Eeatah  Toh.) 
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TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Nurse  Training;  School  of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  had  17  students 
in  1H79  and  graduated  10  that  jrear.  Forty-six  graduates  are  reported  since  187.3. 
and  117  students  since  the  organization.  The  charter  of  the  institution  was  obtained 
in  1860,  but  the  organization  seems  to  have  been  in  1863.  The  records  indicate  that 
from  the  first  nurses  were  trained,  that  from  1872  there  was  a  settled  course,  and  that 
from  1876  there  has  been  hospital  practice. — (Return  for  1879  and  report  of  1878.) 

In  connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  some  training 
of  the  same  kind  is  given. 

For  statistics  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

Philadelphia  affords  instruction  in  art  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  trains  in  all  forms  of  art  culture ;  in  the  Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes, 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  all  of  these  training  to  improvement  in  the  industrial  arts. 
An  art  school  was  to  be  opened  in  1880  in  Meadville,  in  which  modelling  in  clay  was 
to  be  a  prominent  branch.  Pittsburgh  reports  a  School  of  Design  for  Women.  For 
more  detailed  information  regarding  these  schools,  see  thereport  of  the  Commissioner  for 
1879.  Information  as  to  Franklin  Institute,  and  as  to  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
with  its  classes  in  mechanical  handiwork,  will  be  found  in  the  present  report  under 
Scientific  Instruction.  For  an  account  of  the  special  art  training  given  to  Philadel- 
phia teachers,  see  page  270. 

TRAINING  IN  ORATORT. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Philadelphia,  reported  112  ladies  and 
107  gentlemen  studying  in  1880;  graduates  in  oratory,  7;  in  elocution,  67.  Although 
this  school  was  commenced  in  1866,  its  present  status  dates  from  September  1,  1873. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  work  not  less  than  3,000  students  have  been  under  in- 
struction. The  course  in  elocution  occupies  two  terms  of  9  weeks  each ;  the  course 
in  oratory,  2  years.  Additional  are  post-junior  and  post-senior  courses,  summer  and 
evening  courses,  also  an  afternoon  course  and  a  Saturday  graduating  course. — (Cata- 
logue, 1880-'81.) 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC. 

The  Musical  College  and  Pennsylvania  Normal  School  of  Music,  at  Freeburg,  trains 
both  sexes  in  the  science  and  art  of  music,  teaching  all  branches  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 

Madame  Seller's  School  of  Vocal  Art  and  Instrumental  Music^  Philadeli>hia,  was  first 
chartered  October  2, 1878,  and  opened  with  9  pupils;  at  its  fourth  session  135  pupils 
were  in  attendance.  The  original  design  was  to  limit  the  work  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice  and  singing,  but  the  fall  season  for  1880-^81  will  open  with  additional 
departments. — (Circular  and  catalogue.) 

The  Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music  is  believed  to  have  essentially  tl\B  same  aims 
and  scope  as  the  two  above  mentioned,  but  no  report  from  it  has  been  received. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOClAtlON. 

The  twenty-sixth  annoal  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
York,  July  27-29,  1880.  After  the  address  of  welcome  and  the  response  thereto,  Presi- 
deftt  Shaub  in  his  inaugural  address  gave  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  educational 
record  of  the  State,  comparing  the  present  record  with  the  past.  His  remarks  were 
favorable  to  the  school  system  of  to-day,  yet  he  would  have  teachers  itnpress  more 
fully  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  idea  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness.  There 
should  be  more  cultivation  of  tlie  moral  nature,  and  a  spirit  of  duty  and  of  manly  and 
womanly  achievement  should  be  inculcated.  This  subject  was  continued  by  others 
until  the  adjournment  to  the  evening  session,  at  which  a  paper  by  Miss  J.  V.  Johnston 
on  ''Moral  training''  was  read  and  discussed.  The  following  day  was  given  to 
** Teachers' studies  and  degrees;"  "Use  and  abuse  of  examinations":  "Nature  and 
extent  of  the  teacher's  responsibility;"  "Women  vs.  men  as  teachers,"  in  which  was 
shown  the  need  of  the  cooperation  of  both  sexes  to  make  the  perfect  school,  scholar, 
and  citizen.  At  the  evening  session,  in  "Star  study,"  a  paper  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  an  outline  of  elementary  astronomy  desirable  for  the  com- 
mon schools  was  presented.  On  the  last  day  the  first  paper,  "  Esthetics  in  the  school 
room,"  pointed  out  the  influence  of  surroundings  on  the  development  of  thought  and 
the  formation  of  character,  indicated  the  need  of  comfortable  school  buildings  orna- 
mented within  and  without,  advocated  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the 
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incnlcation  in  the  child  of  a  love  for  the  beantifnl,  &.c.    This  subject  and  that  of  the 
introduction  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  common  schools  were  considered  by  several 

S resent.  A  paper  on  the  **  Merits  and  defects  of  our  system  of  county  institutes"  was 
iscussed ;  memorial  addresses  on  Prof.  Fordyce  A.  Allen  and  Prof.  Jacob  W.  Shoe- 
maker were  read,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  indicating  the  importance  of  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  industrial  education  and  recommending  the  introduction 
each  year  in  the  schools  of  elementary  instruction  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  branches 
of  natural  science. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  meeting  of  superintendents,  including  county,  city,  and  borough  officers,  was  held 
at  Harrisburg  April  20-22,  1880.  The  attendance  was  very  lar^c  and  the  convention 
a  success  in  every  way.  The  papers  were  said  to  be  brief,  practical,  and  to  th«  point, 
and  the  educational  discussions  on  these  essays  of  nnnsual  value.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  discussions  on  teachers'  examinations  and  county 
institutes;  the  evening  session  to  questions  relating  to  school  law  and  policy,  to  a 
paper  on  the  necessity  of  new  legislation,  one  on  free  school  boolcs,  and  on  high  schools. 
On  the  following  morning  the  convention  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  city 
and  borough  superintendents  and  the  county  superintendents.  The  first  division  dis- 
cussed matters  appertaining  to  city  institutes,  their  object,  the  means  of  securing 
additional  interest,  &c. ;  the  other  division  took  up  the  subjects  of  certificates,  sum- 
mer and  winter  schools,  graded  schools  and  their  course  of  study,  and  local  institutes. 
At  the  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  among  the  different  papers  discussed  were 
*'  Examinations  at  close  of  term,"  "Periodical  reviews  during  term,"  **Duty  of  super- 
intendents as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  each  branch  of  study,"  and  ''What  can  a 
superintendent  do  to  improve  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  schools  f"  In  the 
evening  session  the  usual  miscellaneous  business  was  transacted  prior  to  the  opening 
of  discussions  on  unpaid  warrants,  requisite  legislation,  teachers*  certificates,  the  re- 
lation of  normal  graduates  to  the  profession,  &c.  The  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the 
divisions  and  in  the  general  convention,  similar  subjects  were  broached  by  various 
members,  such  as  the  Quincy  method,  district  supervision,  school  visitation,  literary 
societies  in  connection  with  common  schools,  and  a  graded  course  for  city  schools 
being  among  the  number.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  those  calling  for  a 
revision  of  the  school  law  by  immediate  legislation,  for  the  enforcing  of  prompt  pay- 
ment to  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State  of  the  amounts  annually  appropriated 
thereto,  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  various  boards  of  school  directors  to 
purchase  text  books  for  use  in  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  districts,  &c. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  preceding,  may  be  found  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  gifts  and  bequests  for  collegiate  instruction  bestowed  or  received  in  18d0. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  FORDYCE  ALMON  ALLEN. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1880,  this  genial  and  pleasing  principal  of  the  Mansfield 
Stat«  Normal  School  rested  in  death  Ajom  educational  labors  that  had  covered  40  years 
and  had  made  him  popular  in  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  Bom  July  10,  1820, 
in  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  he  went  early  with  his  parents  first  to  the  town 
which  proved  his  final  resting  place,  Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  thence, 
after  some  years,  to  Ohio,  back  again  to  Massachusetts,  and  then  into  New  York,  wheVe, 
at  19  years  of  age,  he  began  life  on  his  own  account  as  clerk.  The  next  year,  1»40, 
he  began  t^eaching,  and  from  that  date  made  this  his  main  life  work,. combining  with 
it  editorship  from  1854.  Through  steady  improvement  of  large  natural  capabilities 
he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  from  country  common  schools  to  village  graded  ones, 
then  to  the  principalship  of  an  academy,  to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
McKean  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1857  to  a  joint  proprietorship  with  two  distin- 
guished teachers  in  the  West  Chester  Normal  School,  of  which  he  soon  became  the 
principal,  conducting  it  successfully  for  7  years;  then,  in  1864,  the  Mansfield  Normal 
School  being  established,  he  accepted  the  principalship,  and,  with  an  int«%rval  of  a 
few  years  in  which  he  turned  aside  to  perhaps  equally  important  work,  continued  to 
be  its  principal  till  his  death.  During  nearly  all  the  years  that  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching,  Professor  Allen  spent  much  of  his  vacation  periods  in  conducting  or  aiding 
in  the  management  of  institutes,  his  geniality,  quick. wit,  clear  comprehension  of  great 

Srinciples  of  education,  and  a  peculiarly  happy  faculty  of  presenting  these  securing 
im  ample  occupation  in  this  line,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in  many  other 
States.    Probably  no  one  man  has  done  more  than  he  to  popularize  this  method  of 
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improving  teachers,  while  as  the  founder  of  a  great  State  orphan  school  he  also  did 
good  service. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  September,  1880.) 

PROF.  JACOB  W.  SHOEMAKER. 

Professor  Shoemaker,  born  April  18,  1842,  in  West  Overton,  Pa.,  died  in  Atchison, 
Kans.,  May  15,  1880,  from  the  effects  of  overwork  in  teaching  while  engaged  in  the 
foundation  of  the  National  School  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia.  Trained  in  one  of  the 
State  normal  schools  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  and  practising  that  profession  in 
the  ordinary  schools  and  in  schools  for  frcedmen  for  some  time,  he  quickly  saw  how 
much  a  lucid  method  of  expression  aided  his  pupils'  comprehension  of  whatever  sub- 
jects he  presented  and  how  much  the  proper  vocalization  of  his  teachings  went  to 
impress  them  on  the  minds  that  he  addressed.  He  therefore  gave  himself  increasingly 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  elocution,  taught  these  extensively  in 
institutes  throughout  the  State,  and  from  1866  labored  in  Philadelphia  to  build  up  a 
school  that  should  embody  and  present  these  principles  with  full  effect.  His  enthu- 
siasm and  persistence  gradually  attracted  enough  pupils  and  assistants  to  enable  hiM 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1873  the  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory  was  estaolished.  In  1874  its  first  catalogue  was  issued,  showing  an  en- 
rolment of  88  students  for  that  year.  In  1875  its  scope  and  course  were  much  ex- 
tended, and  a  charter  was  secure<l  for  it  from  the  legislature  of  the  State.  It  is  said 
that  not  less  than  3,000  students  have  come  under  its  instruction,  that  at  least  600 
lectures  and  readings  have  been  given  before  educational  bodies  and  lycenms,  and 
that  in  12  States  of  the  Union  students  from  the  school  have  been  engaged  as  teach- 
ers. Its  founder  died,  worn  out  with  the  labor  his  great  enterprise  involved,  but  the 
school  lives  on,  and  probably  will  live,  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  the  eiffects  of  his 
good  work. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  September,  1880,  and  catalogue  for 
1880-.'81.) 

PROF.   SAMUEL  STEHMAN  HALDEMAN. 

Dr.  Haldeman,  naturalist  and  professor  of  comparative  philology  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  died  September  10,  1680,  at  Chickios,  Pa.,  in  which  State  he  was 
bom,  at  Locust  Grove,  Lancaster  County,  August  12,  1812.  As  a  boy,  he  developed 
great  fondness  for  investigation,  and  formed  a  small  museum  of  specimens  (in  mineral- 
ogy, geology,  and  aborginal  stone  implements)  in  his  own  home.  He  studied  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  but  did  uot  graduate;  in  1836  became  attached  to  the  geolog- 
ical survey  of  New  Jersey  and  in  1837  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1851  to  1855 
he  held  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  Delaware  College,  and  was  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  chemistry  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  I'ennsylvania.  In  1869 
a  chair  ot  comparative  philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  pro- 
vided, he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position,  and  in  1876  the  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  ll.  d. 

Dr.  Haldeman  was  a  prolific  writer:  his  work  on  "Analytic  Orthography"  took  the 
highest  Trevelyan  prize  in  1858,  in  England,  over  18  competitors.  On  the  natural 
sciences  alone  he  contributed  about  100  papers  to  periodicals  and  the  publications  of 
learned  societies;  but  as  a  learned  and  distinguished  philologist  his  labors  will  be 
best  remembered.  He  was  a  sound  and  thorough  worker,  and  Agassiz  once  said  of 
him,  "That  man  Haldeman  has  an  idea  behind  every  word  he  utters." — (Proceedings 
of  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  James  P.  Wickbbsham,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruetion,  Harritburg. 

I>r.  Wiokoreham  ouno  into  office  in  1866,  hrfd  plnco  by  auccefwivo  renppointmenta  for  3  yoars'  terms 
M  HQperintendent  of  common  schools  till  1873,  when  the  now  constitution  of  that  year  changed  his 
title  to  that  above  given  and  extended  his  term  to  4  years.  He  entered  his  fifth  term*  May  6, 1880,  but 
on  doing  so  expressed  a  readiness  to  resign  the  ottice  so  long  held  if  a  suitable  successor  could  bo 
found  to  take  his  place.  Information  has  since  come  that  Dr.  Elnathan  E.  Higbee  whs  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

The  two  deputy  superintendents  in  the  greater  part  of  the  decade  (1870-1877)  were  Robert  Curry 
•nd  Henry  Houck;  during  the  later  years  (L  e.,  ttom  1877),  Henry  Honck  and  W.  A.  Lindaey. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-^1. 

1871-^72. 

1872-73. 

1873-^74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  A'lTBNDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-15  in- 
clusive). 

Diiierent  pupils  enrolled 

Averacro  number  belonirinGr  .  - 

38,788 
28.364 

42,000 
27,720 

43,800 

39,401 
30,165 

77 
24,434 

81 

6,083 

36 
429 

53,316 

38,554 
30,102 

78 
26,163 

86 

4,600 

36 
430 
426 
436 
301 
737 

28,245 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  enrolment. 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  average 

belonging. 
Enrolled  in  eveninsr  schools... 

22,444 

22,176 

22,435 

2,195 

36 
424 

4,400 

36 
423 

BCHOOLDISTMCTS  AND  8CH00L& 

Towns  in  the  State 

36 
423 

School  districts 

Public  school  buildings ....... 

Graded  schools  ............... 

Ungraded  schools  ............ 

Public  dav  schools ...-. 

412 

727 

719 

732 

Schools  visited  by  school  com- 
mittee. 

Schools  visited  by  school  trust- 
ees. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days  a 

Evening  schools ..-..- .... .... 

128 

178 
39 

170 

172 

8 

179 

38 

179 
52 

Value  of  public  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women    teaching    in   public 

schools.       , 
Total  of  teachers  in  day  schools . 
Total  of  teachers  in  evening 

schools. 
Teachers   trained   in  normal 

$2,360,017 

195 

861 

1,056 
192 

178 
533 

711 

177 

579 

756 
11 

112 
646 

7.58 
131 

201 
821 

1,022 
198 

schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Total  expenditure  on  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  State  fund 

$36  81 
36  81 

$514,040 
461, 159 

$39  72 
39  72 

$496,906 
465,624 

$75  72 
41  97 

$601, 361 
602,811 

$83  65 
43  86 

$745,770 
690,852 

$a5  18 

46  17 

$761,797 
764,644 

$250,376 

a  These  nipnben  axe 
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or  RHODE  ISIiAND— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-^76. 


39,328 

30,516 

76 

27,021 

89 

3,179 


36 
430 
430 
466 
291 
757 


180 

28 

12,456,674 


211 

869 


1,080 
150 


$81  49 
46  73 


$734. 116 
709,467 


1876-'77. 


39.959 
30,816 

77 
27,562 

89 

3,736 


36 
431 
442 

496 
292 

788 


181 
28 
$2,644,541 


212 

892 

1,104 
177 


$80  69 
45  91 


$730,422 
725,963 


$244,325   $240,376 


1877-TO. 


41,093 

30,117 

73 

26,644 

88 

4,536 


36 
431 
443 
606 
295 
801 
422 

210 

182 
36 
$2,634,941 


217 

897 

1,114. 
198 

161 


$75  00 

45  85 


$709,444 
679,771 


$240,376 


1878-'79. 


49,562 

41,810 
30,001 

72 
26,9:}9 

90 

3,890 


36 
431 
446 
525 
294 
819 
397 

245 

182 

33 

$2,654,148 


212 

885 

1,097 
166 

155 

$73  84 
42  37 


$600,208 
597,747 


$240,376 


1879-'80. 


52,273 

40,604 

30,112 

74 


Sob 


ggfe 

a 


I.       2,711 


D.      1,206 
1.  Ill 

I.  2 


27,217     I. 
90 


4,176 


36 
432 
453 
530 
294 
824 
640 

177 

184 

40 
$1,894,122 


891 

1,117 
178 

158 

$70  24 
42  99 


$558,451 
544,200 


$240,376 


278 
286 


5 
243 

68 

2 


I. 

I.      7 

D.$760,026 


14 
6 

20 
12 

3 

$3  60 


D.  $41,757 
D.  53,547 


12 

re  a 


I.       13,485 
I.       12,240 

ir'4,'773' 


I.  9 


I.  412 


14 


48 
358 

406' 


I.       $33  43 
1.  6  18 


I.  $44,411 
I.   83,041 


Cor  day  schools  only. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  care  of  the  State  schools  since  lb70  has  been  intrusted  to  a  State  board 
of  education,  composed  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, with  6  others  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  represent  the  several  counties,  one- 
third  of  these  last  changed  annually.  This  board  chooses  a  commissioner  of  public 
schools  as  its  secretary  and  executive  officer,  with  liberty  of  annual  change.  He  and 
the  board  act  as  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School.  For  each  town  there  is  a  school 
committee  of  not  less  than  3  members,  chosen  by  the  people  for  3  years'  terms,  with 
yearly  change  of  one- third;  for  each  school  district,  1  or  3  trustees,  also  chosen  by 
the  people,  who  may  change  or  reelect  the  same  each  year,  to  care  for  school  property 
and  visit  and  report  upon  the  schools.  Adjoining  priraarv  school  districts,  uniting  to 
establish  a  school  of  higher  grade,  may  elect  1  member  from  each  of  the  districts  so 
uniting,  to  constitute  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  union  school.  Towns  and  cities  may 
elect  superintendents  for  their  schools;  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  school  committees 
must  appoint  them.    Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

From  the  income  of  a  permanent  school  fund  and  from  the  proceeds  of  State  taxes 
$90,000  are  annually  appropriated  for  free  day  schools  and  over  $3,000  for  free  even- 
ing schools,  $G3,000'  of  the  former  sum  going  to  the  several  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  under  15  yeart*  of  age  and  $27,000  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  districts.*  All  this  is  to  aid  in  paying  teachers,  and  no  town  may  receive  its 
share  unless  it  raise  for  its  own  schools  at  leaat  as  much  as  the  State  apportionment 
to  it.  Should  this  not  be  done  by  July  of  any  year,  the  apportionment  for  the  delin- 
quent town  is  turned  into  the  permanent  State  school  fund.  The  teachers,  who  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  State  and  tovra  school  moneys,  have  been  largely  trained  since  lb71 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Provi<lence.  To  be  employed  they  must  produce  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character  and  certificates  of  qualification  either  given  or  signed 
by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  they  propose  to  teach  or  by  its  au- 
thorized agent.  The  schools  under  their  charge  are  to  be  always  subject  to  visita- 
tion and  examination,  both  by  the  State  school  authorities  and  those  of  the  town  or 
city  within  wbich  they  are,  and  the  trustees  of  school  (Kstricts  and  the  school  committees 
are  to  make  such  visitation,  at  least  twice  in  each  school  term,  personally  or  by  some 
suitable  agent.  The  direction  of  the  course  of  studies,  text  books,  and  works  of  refer- 
ence is  given  to  the  school  committees,  under  advice  of  the  State  school  commissioner; 
no  text  book,  however,  is  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  3  years  without  consent  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  Not  only  are  the  State  schools  free  to  all  children  5  to 
15  years  of  age  residing  in  any  school  district  where  they  exist,  but  some  degree  of 
compulsion  to  attend  is  found  in  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  15 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment  unless  they  have  attended  school  at  least  three 
months  in  the  preceding  year.  Exclusion  from  a  State  school  because  of  race  or  color 
is  forbidden;  but  a  separate  school  for  Indians  is,  for  special  reasons,  supported  by  the 
State.    The  education  of  deaf-mute  and  blind  youth  is  also  provided  for. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Although  1879-^80  was  esteemed  a  prosperous  year  throughout  the  Union,  $41,757  less 
than  in  the  year  before  were  raised  in  this  State  for  the  public  schools  an<l  $.>3,5471e88 
were  expenaed  on  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  for  surprise  that,  with  2,711 
more  children  of  school  age,  1,200  fewer  puj^ils*  were  gathered  into  the  State  day 
schools.*  Still,  the  high  character  of  many  ot  the  schools  so  far  coimt'Crbalanced  this 
a6  to  increase  tne  average  monthly  enrolment  by  111  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
by  278.  The  night  schools  aided  by  the  State,  too  (7  more  in  number  and  better  in' 
some  places),  enrolled  286  more  pupils.  The  number  of  public  day  schools  was  increased 
by  5,  all  graded;  the  number  of  school  buildings,  by  7,  with  improvements,  of  course, 
in  others;  yet,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  the  valuation  of  school  property  was 
$760,026  less  than  the  year  before.  Teachers  in  evening  schools  numbered  12  more ;  in 
day  schools,  20  more;^  and  of  the  latter  3  more  {U)&  in  all)  had  been  trained  in  the 
normal  school.    Of  the  824  schools  reporte<l,  640  (or  243  more  than  in  the  preceding 

>  One-half  of  this  sum  of  $63,000  is  apportioned  among  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to  their  nam> 
ber,  the  other  half  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance. 

*It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  State  commissioner  ascribes  this  apparent,  dimination  partly  to  »  more 
careful  elimination  of  duplicate  enrolment-s;  a  large  loss,  however,  is  ailmitted. 

*  The  increase  of  teachers  is  regarded  by  the  commissioner  with  disfaTor,  as  indicating  many  changes 
within  the  year. 
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year)  had  been  visited  according  to  law  by  the  school  committees  in  charge  of  them : 
DQt  in  the  same  period  there  was  a  falling  off  of  68  in  the  number  visit^  by  school 
trustees. 

Besides  the  pupils  reported  by  the  census  takers  as  attending  public  schools,  there 
was  a  total  of  6,708  reported  in  private  and  church  schools,  an  iucrease  of  552.  Thero 
were  also  reported  12,*^79  of  school  age  not  in  any  school,  an  increase  of  1,730. 

Rl&SUM^  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

With  $44,411  more  receipts  for  the  State  schools  in  1879-^80  than  in  1870-71,  there 
was  an  expenditure  for  tbem  $83,041  greater.  This  seems  a  fair  additional  provision 
for  the  13,465  more  youth  of  school  age,  of  whom  4,773  more  were  in  average  daily 
attendance  out  of  12,240  more  enrolled.  For  the  accommodation  and  training  of  these 
there  were  412  more  public  day  schools,  with  406  more  teachers;  how  many  more  of 
these  from  normal  schools  does  not  appear.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  too,  that  in  theso 
ten  years  the  services  of  teachers  had  grown  to  be  more  highly  valued,  and  that  with 
the  improvement  wrought  in  them  by  normal  school  and  institute  instruction  there 
had  come  an  average  increase  of  $33.43  in  monthly  pay  of  men  and  of  $6.18  in  that  of 
women — a  noteworthy  exception  to  the  general  rule  throughout  the  States. 

CHANOBS  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS  DURING  TBB  DBCADB. 

March  8,  1870,  an  act  was  passed  to  require  of  towns,  as  a  condition  ot  receiving 
public  money  for  their  schools,  that  they  should  raise  for  them  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to 
their  share  of  the  State  appropriation ;  March  14,  of  the  same  year,  one  to  establish 
a  State  normal  school,  which  was  an  outgrowth  from  a  successful  school  for  training 
teachers  that  had  been  for  some  time  conducted  under  private  auspices;  March  24, 
same  year,  one  to  require  in  towns  an  election  by  school  committee  of  a  superintend- 
ent for  their  schools  that  had  previously  been  only  authorized;  apparently  in  the  next 
year,  one  to  change  the  term  of  school  committeemen  from  1  to  3  years,  with  change 
of  one-third  each  year ;  and  May  28,  1874,  one  to  require  an  annual  election  of  school 
district  officers.^  May  28,  1875,  came  an  act  requiring  school  committees  to  report  to 
the  State  school  commissioner,  in  such  form  as  he  should  prescribe,  and  authorizing  him 
to  refuse  to  draw  his  order  for  the  town's  share  of  the  State  school  money  until  such 
report  was  made  to  him.  June  25  of  the  same  year  he  was  further  authorized  to  with- 
hold such  order  until  he  should  receive  from  the  town  treasurer  a  certificate  of  the  sum 
voted  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  public  schools  the  current  year,  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  amount  paid  out  for  such  schools  to  order  of  the  school  committee  the  preceding 
school  year.  April  12, 1878,  a  census  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (5-15  in- 
clusive) residing  in  each  town  was  required  to  be  taken  annually,  in  January,  and  its 
results  to  be  deposited  with  the  school  committee  before  April  1. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

No  Kindergarten  classes  appear  to  have  found  footing  in  this  State,  except  in  Provi- 
so. 


deuce  in  1873 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


These  are  city  superintendents  and  boards  of  school  committees,  the  latter  varying 
in  number  in  the  different  cities,  but  numbeiing  3  for  each  town. 

STATISTICS.' 


Cities  and  towns. 


Popnlation, 
census  of 
1880. 


ChUdren  of 
school  age. 


Enrofanent 
in  pablio 
sonools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
teudanoc. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expend!* 
ture. 


Lincoln 

Kewport.... 
Pawtnckot.. 
Providence  . 
Warwick... 
Woonaocket 


13,7«5 
1^639 
10.030 
104,852 
12.103 
16,053 


2,963 
2,843 
8,292 
19,108 
2,403 
4,110 


2,164 
2,097 
2,995 
13,261 
1,822 
2,403 


1,178 
1,429 
1.902 
9,659 
1,086 
1,353 


89 
44 

M 

289 
42 
44 


924,912 
44.584 
84.598 

236, 417 
12.909 
27,830 


1 A  law  of  April  3, 1874,  to  punish  and  reform  habitual  truants  failed  of  its  effect,  owing  to  the  want 
of  an  institution  to  receive  such  truants. 

<  These  statistioa  are  trova  the  State  report  for  1879-'d0,  except  the  figures  giving  population,  which 
are  tsom  census  returns  for  1880. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Lincoln  reports  no  new  departures  in  the  system,  but  education  advancing.  The 
district  system  was  an  obstacle  to  the  selection  of  good  teachers.  There  was  an  at- 
tendance of  277  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Newport  had  more  pupils  attending  public  schools  in  1879-^80  than  ever  before,  the 
average  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  150.  The  methods  of  teaching  were 
improved,  routine  being  shunned  and  individuality  encouraged.  The  superintendent 
complains  that  while  the  primary  schools  are  the  most  important  and  most  difilcult 
to  manage  the  teachers  in  them  were  paid  less  than  in  any  other  grades,  and  he 
thinks  teachers  should  be  paid  to  remain  at  the  post  of  honor  in  the  primary  school. 
The  evening  school  was  more  successful  than  ever  before ;  350  pupils  were  enrolled 
and  164  were  in  average  attendance.  Although  the  average  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  formerly,  attendance  was  more  regular  and  more  was  accomplished.  All 
showed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn.  The  high  school  had  5  teachers,  143  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  1*22  in  average  attendance.  There  were  555  pupils  attending  private  and 
parochial  schools. — (State  report  and  return.) 

At  Pawtucket  attendance  was  reduced  through  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria.  School-houses,  as  a  general  thing,  were  in  fair  condition,  but  nearly  all 
the  primaries  were  overcrowded  and  the  ventilation  in  them  was  "  abominable."  Four 
evening  schools  were  taught,  instead  of  2  as  formerly:  attendance  on  them  was  large 
and  of  a  class  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  other  scnools. 

The  Providence  schools  were  in  a  satisfjwstory  condition ;  some  noticeable  defects  in 
them  had  been  remedied,  so  that  there  was  less  routine  and  more  vivacity  in  the 
teaching.  In  the  grammar  schools  more  attention  was  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  than  to  the  amount  accomplisheil.  The  primary  and  intermediate  schools  suf- 
fered from  the  prevalence  of  diseases  among  the  pupils,  but  the  high  and  grammar 
schools  were  as  efficient  as  ever.  The  revival  of  business  brought  a  large  number  of 
children  into  the  city,  but  did  not  materially  increase  the  number  attending  school, 
many  of  them  being  engaged  in  work.  The  evening  schools,  in  discipline,  order,  and 
improvement,  compared  well  with  those  of  former  years.  Examinations  for  the  high 
school  showed  a  marked  improvement;  while  the  questions  were  more  difficult  and 
practical,  the  percentage  of  scholarship  was  larger.  The  report  complains  of  imper- 
fect ventilation  in  many  of  the  school-houses.  The  crowded  condition  of  some  of  the 
primaries  was  deplorable;  in  a  hundred  rooms  there  were  from  4  to  8  times  as  many 
pupils  as  the  supply  of  fresh  air  furnished  reasonably  warranted. —  (State  report.) 

Warwick  reports  schools  generally  prosperous.  The  district  system,  however,  was 
a  hindrance.  Another  difficulty  was  lack  of  rooms  for  primary  pupils,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  push  the  classes  forward  too  rapidly.  New  school-houses  are  imperatively 
needed. 

In  Woonsooket  the  district  system  was  an  obstacle  to  efficiency  and  harmony,  as 
well  as  more  expensive  than  the  town  system.  Free  text  books  and  stationery  have 
been  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  town  for  3  years,  and  in  some  cases  this  has  been 
an  inducement  to  parents  to  send  children  to  school.  Evening  schools  were  taught 
and  good  advancement  made  by  the  pupils.  About  650  pupils  attended  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  was,  by  act  of  March  14, 1871,  established  on  its 
present  basis  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  education  and 
the  commissioner  of  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  and  training  was  further 
developed  during  1879-^80  and  much  improved,  especially  in  the  direction  of  prepar- 
ing the  teacher  to  lead  his  pupils  to  study  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  new  series  of 
lessons  on  form  was  introduced,  the  course  in  geography  was  revised,  additions  were 
made  to  apparatus  used  in  elementary  instruction,  and  valuable  reference  works  were 
added  to  the  library,  some  of  them  being  on  hygiene  and  sanitation,  to  which  subjects 
great  attention  is  given  throughout  the  course.  One  of  the  specific  objects  of  the 
school  is  to  aid  pupils  and  prepare  them  to  aid  others  in  securing  sound  physical  health. 
Physiology  is  studied  by  all,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  and  each  papil  is  instructed  to 
make  the  preservation  of  health  a  primary  duty.  Both  sexes  are  admitted,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  attending  are  young  women.  The  attendance  in  lb79-'80  was  145, 
against  130  in  1870-71. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  two  years,  but  graduates  of  high  schools  usually 
finish  it  in  less  time.  There  is  also  an  advanced  or  graduate  course,  which  includes 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics,  and  natural  science. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  by  law  to  hold  institutes  for  the  instmction  of 
teachers  and  |500  are  annually  allowed  by  law  to  pay  instmotors  and  lecturers.    The 
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iostitnte  work  of  1879-*80  wjia  unusually  satisfactory,  both  as  to  immediate  results 
and  promise  for  the  future.  The  commissioner  was  assisted  by  Hon.  B.  6.  Northrop, 
secretary  of  the  Conuecticut  State  board,  Prof.  W.  6.  Sumner,  of  Yale  Collop:e,  Prof. 
W.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Four  institutes  were  held,  the  first  being  in  session  3  days,  the 
others  2  days  each.  About  300  teachers  from  the  State  were  present,  and  the  attend- 
ance during  all  the  sessions  was  much  more  regular  than  is  usually  the  case. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  in  1879-^80  is  not  given  by  iho  State  superin- 
tendent in  his  report  for  that  year,  but  there  were  530  gr<aded  schools  in  the  State,  an 
increase  of  5  during  the  year.  From  city  reports  ana  returns  it  appears  that  the 
Providence  high  school  had  515  pupils  enrolled,  under  16  teachers ;  that  at  Newport,  143 
enrolled  and  122  in  average  attendance,  under  5  teachers ;  and  that  at  Pawtucket,  81  en- 
rolled, with  62  in  attendance,  and  3  teachers.  In  the  Providence  school  the  course  of 
study  was  somewhat  shortened,  more  time  being  given  to  a  thorough  review  of  gram- 
mar school  studies  and  to  those  branches  that  tit  for  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  Newport  school  no  changes  had  been  made,  but  a  feeling  is  reported  on  the 
part  of  teachers  that  the  course  in  English  should  be  made  more  prominent.  War- 
ren reiwrts  the  incorporation  of  political  economy  into  the  high  school  course  and 
other  changes  in  the  direotion  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  majority. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  schools  preparatory  to 
college,  see  Tables  IV ,  VI,  and  YII  of  the  appendix,  ana  for  summaries,  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

BROWN  UNlVERSmr. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  organized  in  1765,  presents  three  4  years'  courses  of 
undergraduate  study,  1  for  the  degree  of  a.  b.  and  2  for  ph.  b.  ;  the  latter,  embrac- 
ing a  large  number  of  electives,  are  simply  outlined  and  are  subject  to  modifications. 
There  are  also  departments  of  physical  science  for  students  tv  ho  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  such  pursuits  as  require  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts.  From  an  attendance  of  220  stu- 
dents in  1870-*71  the  number  rose  to  260  in  1879-^80,  and  the  number  of  resident  gradu- 
ates in  the  same  time  increased  from  2  to  16,  with,  it  is  believed,  a  corresponding  ad- 
vane«  in  standard  of  instruction.  Work  was  continued  during  the  year  on  a  new  hall 
for  the  university,  commenced  in  1879,  for  which  funds  were  ^iven  by  Hon.  Wm.  F. 
Sayles.  Its  completion  was  looked  for  early  in  1881,  when  it  will  take  the  place  of  the 
hall  that  has  been  in  use  more  than  a  century.  Improvements  were  made  in  the  col- 
lege grounds.  Bequests  and  gifts  were  received  amounting  to  $38,000,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  was  from  the  late  Stephen  Oluey,  who,  besides  his  microscopes  and 
botanical  books,  the  latter  numbering  712  volumes,  left  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of 
a  professorship  of  natural  history  and  $10,000  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
plants  and  botanical  books.  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.,  gave  $1,000  to  add  another  to 
the  5  scholarships  previously  founded  by  him ;  Mrs.  Caswell,  widow  of  the  late  presi- 
dent, and  Newton  May,  esq.,  another  $1,000  each. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  departments  of  practical  science  In  Brown  University  include  (1)  a  course  in 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts;  (2)  a  four  years*  course  in  civil  engineering,  which, 
however,  may  be  made  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  wants  of  students;  (3) 
physics;  (4)  botany;  <5)  zoology  and  geology,  and  (6)  agriculture.  The  last  includes 
preparatory  study  in  chemistry  and  physics,  botany^  physiology,  zoology,  and  com- 
parative anatomy.  There  are  special  lectures  on  agriculture,  relating  to  the  study  of 
soils  and  applied  economic  zoology,  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  museum  of 
natural  history  and  by  Held  excursions. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

No  schools  for  theological,  legal,  or  medical  instruction  report  from  this  State. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,   PROVIDENCE. 

This  school  was  founded  April  2,  1877,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  board 
of  education.  The  pupils  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
English  language,  also  in  arithmetic  and  drawing.  More  advanced  pupils  take  up 
the  higher  branches,  but  the  actual  use  of  the  English  language  is  of  first  importance. 
Special  attention  was  paid  in  1880  to  art  work,  regular  Instruction  being  given  in 
free  hand,  mechanical,  and  map  drawing ;  inventing  and  coloring  designs  tor  tiles, 
oil  cloth,  and  wall  paper ;  copying  pen  and  ink  and  crayon  sketches,  and  painting 
with  water  colors  on  silk  and  other  material.  Even  the  youngest  pupils — 4  to  6  years 
of  age — are  under  instruction  in  some  of  this  work.  The  number  of  pupils  from 
April  2,  1877,  to  January  1,  1880,  was  13;  entered  in  1880,  15;  left,  5;  remaining  in 
December,  1880, 12  males,  11  females. — (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  1879-*80  Rhode  Island  paid  $3,150  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  for  the  traiuiug  of  blind  children  sent  from  the 
State. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  pays  great  attention  to  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  designing  for  patterns  of  jewelry,  wall  papers,  print 
cloths,  and  such  other  things  as  art  culture  demands.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  such  art  as  is  connected  with  business  and  manu- 
factures. The  annual  exhibitions  show  improvement  from  year  to  year.  There  are 
day  and  evening  classes,  and  the  two  courses — elementary  and  advanced — extend 
over  2  years.  A  school  of  embroidery  is  to  be  added ;  children  over  nine  years  of  age 
have  drawing  lessons  once  a  week ;  a  course  of  lectures  for  teachers  is  reported  for 
the  fall  of  1881 ;  and  daily  instruction  is  given  in  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors, 
crayon  drawing,  modelling  in  clay  and  wax,  &c. — (Circular,  Journal  of  Education.) 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

Reporting  in  1879  was  a  musical  institute  connected  with  Greenwich  Academy,  East 
Greenwich.  Its  courses  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  graduation  in  piano,  organ,  and 
vocal  music,  and  a  diploma  is  accorded  at  completion  of  a  full  course ;  partial  courses 
entitle  to  certificates.  Instruction  was  also  ^iven  in  painting,  drawing,  crayons,  &c., 
as  many  students  desire  also  to  teach  these  branches.  Information  for  1880  is  want- 
ing.— (Circular.; 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Reform  School,  Providence,  established  November  1,  1850,  and  changed 
from  city  to  State  control  in  July,  1880,  reports  the  ages  of  commitment  as  10  to  21.  In 
1880  the  14  instructors,  teachers,  and  employes  had  charge  of  239  inmates,  121  of  them 
entering  during  the  year.  Since  the  foundation  2,903  inmates  have  been  received.  The 
commoQ  school  branches,  writing,  and  singing  are  taught,  as  also  such  industrial  em- 
ployments as  tailoring,  cane  seating,  domestic  duties,  <&c. — (Report  and  return.) 

HOMES  FOR  ORPHANS  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Rhode  Island  reports  6  such  asylums:  (1)  the  Bristol  Home  for  Destitute  Children, 
Bristol,  incorporated  in  1867,  5  inmates  in  1880;  (2)  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  East  Prov- 
idence, incorporated  March  18,  1879;  (3)  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children, 
Newport,  dating  from  1867 ;  (4)  Providence  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored 
Children,  incorporated  1846,  29  inmates  in  1880 ;  (5)  Providence  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety, sending  its  forty-fifth  annual  report  in  1880,  which  indicated  that  1,237  children 
had  been  cared  for  up  to  that  time,  161  of  them  in  1880;  and  (6)  the  Rhode  Island  Ro- 
man Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Providence,  organized  in  1861  and  reporting  211  inmates 
in  1880.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  <&c  ,  are  taught  where  the  children  do  not  attend 
the  public  schools.  Generally  some  industrial  employments  are  taught. —  (Reports  and 
returns.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  January  15-17, 1860.  On  the  first  day.  in 
the  grammar  and  primary  department,  '^Primary  school  occupations"  and  *'Our  me 
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schools  from  the  standpoint  of  a  business  man ''  were  discussed,  while  in  the  higher 
department  the  papers  were  "The  study  of  natural  history  as  a  mental  discipline," 
and  "Suggestions  on  teaching  English  literature/' in  which  a  thorough  and  syste- 
matic study  of  the  text  of  a  few  great  classics  was  advocated  as  the  true  method.  At 
the  evening  session  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  president  of  Brown  University,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  "What  constitutes  an  education t"  The  second  day's  proceedings 
opened  with  the  election  of  committees,  after  which  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Foster,  of  the  Provi- 
dence Public  Library,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  relation  of  the  libraries  to  the  school 
system,"  in  which,  after  explaining  the  functions  of  the  school  system,  he  showed 
how  the  library,  by  its  collections  and  resources,  may  be  supplementary  to  them. 
The  subject  of  "Supplementary  reading  in  primaiy  and  grammar  schools"  was  next 
considerod.  and  in  this,  too,  the  need  ofschool  libraries  was  maintained,  the  libraries 
to  contain  nooks  of  an  instructive  and  substantial  character,  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
to  be  trained  to  read  such  works.  Papers  on  "Oral  instruction"  and  on  "The  present 
condition  of  the  study  of  the  English  language"  were  next  in  order,  while  the  even- 
ing session  was  devoted  to  short  addresses  on  educational  subjects.  The  last  day  was 
eiven  up  to  business,  such  as  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  necrology,  on  resolu- 
tionB,  and  on  finance,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  meeting  acyoumed. — (Report 
of  proceedings.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 


Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwvll,  StaU  eommisrioner  cfpublie  tehocUt  Pr^vidmios. 
.Bick 

19  b 


Hr.  StockvreU  has  been  annnally  reSlected  tinoe  1874.    Doiinc  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell  served. 
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SUMMARY   OF  EDUCATIONAIi   STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-^2. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

, 

Number  of  white  youth  of 

school  aee  (6-16). 
Number  of  colored  youth  of 

school  age  (6-16). 
Total  school  population  (6-16). 
Whites  enrolled  in  the  public 

schools. 
Colored  enrolled  in  the  public 

schools. 
Totjftl  enrolment  ..........*..* 

84,204 

125,172 

209,376 
32,222 

84,204 

145,127 

230,102 
37,218 

85,678 

152,293 

237,971 
47,001 

""45,"774' 

37,687 

33,834 

38,635 

46,535 

58,964 

63,415 

66,056 

76,322 

83,753 

104,738 

110,416 

SCHOOL      DISTRICTS      AND 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  .... 
Free  public  schools...... ...... 

460 

1,639 

1,478 

104 

143 

$13,254 
189,514 

462 

1.919 

1,870 

226 

239 

$11,506 
220,448 

463 

2,081 

2,017 

109 

384 

$8,559 
242,086 

429 

2,353 

2,209 

192 

576 

$22,341 

272,986 

428 

2,580 

2,347 

118 

701 

$13,486 
313,290 

Number  of  school-honses 

Schools  built  during  the  year.. 
School-houses  owned  by  dis- 
tricts. 

Cost  of  new  school-houses 

Valuation  of  school-houses 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women  teaching    in    public 

schools. 
Whole  number  of  teachers .... 

Number  of  white  teachers 

Number  of  colored  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men. - 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

1,185 
713 

1,898 

1,451 

447 

|35  00 

35  00 

1,363 
822 

2,185 

1,687 

498 

$32  55 

31  25 

1,439 
935 

2.374 

1,684 

690 

$33  78 

3206 

1,625 
1,002 

2,627 

1,772 

855 

$32  81 

30  39 

1,773 
1,082 

2,855 

1,876 

979 

$31  64 

29  21 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  the  public 

schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  the  same . 

1241,000 

$411,956 

$420,254 

$478,767 

$489,543 

282,451 

369,433 

431,500 

426,463 
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or  SOUTH  CAROIilNA— 1870-»71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-'7a 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

83,813 

144,315 

228,128 
46,444 

«. 

52,283 

54,118 

58,368 

61,219 

I.   2,851 

I. 

28,997 

70,802 

55,952 

62,121 

64,095 

72,853 

I.   8,758 

I. 

39,010 

123,065 

102,396 

116.239 

122,463 

134,072 

I.  11,609 

I. 

68,016 

427 

2,776 

2,465 

118 

819 

437 

2,483 

2,084 

25 

597 

437 

2,922 

2,552 

56 

589 

445 

2,901 

2,675 

81 

618 

479 

2,973 

2,749 

77 

713 

I.     34 
I.     72 
I.     74 
D.      4 
I.     95 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D, 
I. 

19 
1,334 
1,271 

27 
570 

812.773 
326,063 

•2,775 
294,907 

83,884 
340,615 

$5,556 
357,602 

$8,059 
351,016 

I.  $2,503 
D.   6,586 

D, 
L 

$5,195 
161,502 

1,914 
1,154 

1,639 
1,035 

1,844 
1,273 

1.934 
1,232 

1,887 
1,284 

D.     47 
I.     52 

I. 
L 

702 
571 

3,068 
1,981 
1,087 
$30  40 
28  86 

2,674 

1,725 

949 

128  32 

26  87 

3,117 
2,091 
1,026 
$28  22 
25  42 

3,166 
2,090 
1,076 
$25  54 
23  84 

3,171 
2,048 
1,123 
$25  24 
23  89 

I.      6 
D.     42 
I.     47 
D.  $0  30 
I.     05 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D 
D. 

1,273 

597 

676 

$9  76 

11  11 

$457,260 

$189,353 

$316, 197 

$304,167 

$440,111 

L  $135, 944 

I. 

$199,111 

423, 871 

226,021 

319,030 

319,320 

324,629 

L   6,309 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBBB. 

The  only  elective  school  officers  within  the  decade  have  been  a  State  saperintend- 
ent  of  education  (chosen  for  4  years'  terms  till  1878  and  since  that  time  for  2  years' 
terms)  and  a  school  commissioner  for  each  connty  (chosen  throughout  the  decade  for 
two  years'  terms).  Appointed  officers  have  been,  throughout,  2  persons  in  each  county, 
to  be  associated  with  tne  connty  commissioner  as  a  connty  board  for  examination  of 
teachers,  and  3  persons  in  each  school  district,  appointed  biennially  by  these  connty 
boards  to  manage  local  educational  affairs.  Since  1878  there  have  been  4  persons 
appointed  biennially  by  the  governor  to  form,  with  the  State  superintendent,  a  State 
board  of  examination,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  an  unwieldy  State  board  of  edu- 
cation composed  previously  of  the  State  superintendent  and  all  the  county  school  com- 
missioners. This  board  of  examination  has  since  its  institution  appointed  the  two 
associates  of  each  county  school  commissioner,  whom  he  previously  nimself  appointed 
to  aid  him  in  examining  teachers. 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  age  recognized  is  6  to  16,  and,  till  1878,  a  census  of  children  of  this  age 
was  taken.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  provision  for  it,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
restriction  of  school  attendance  to  persons  of  this  age.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
decade  a  tax  was  required  to  be  levied  in  every  school  district,  to  be  added  to  a  Stat« 
poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter  and  to  a  further  State  levy  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  Since  Januaiy,  1878,  this  district  tax  has  not  been  called  for,'  and  the  State 
schools  have  had  to  nepend  upon  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  |1 
and  of  the  poll  tax  now  retained  and  to  be  used  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  collected. 
In  Charleston  the  tax  is  1  mill  on  $1  since  1878 ;  previously  it  was  1^  mills.  By  the 
constitution  of  1868  all  State  schools  were  made  free  to  all  youth  of  the  State  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  but  practically  there  has  been  no  ability  to  enforce  this 
rule,  and  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils  have  been  maintained,  as  in  the 
other  sonthem  States.  Their  courses  of  study  and  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  them 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  since  1678,  no  text  book, 
however,  to  be  changed  within  five  years  from  its  adoption  except  with  consent  of 
the  legislature.  Teacners  for  them  must  have  certificates  of  qualincation  from  either 
the  State  board  of  examiners  or  that  of  the  county  in  which  they  intend  to  teach ; ' 
in  Charleston,  from  the  city  school  authorities.  To  receive  their  pay  they  must  make 
monthly  school  reports  of  attendance  and  studies  according  to  the  prescribed  State 
forms.  The  basis  for  the  distribution  of  State  school  funds  is,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution,  the  number  of  attendants  so  reported;  by  law  of  1878,  the  average  number. 
Visitation  of  the  schools  with  a  view  to  the  stimulation  and  improvement  of  them  is 
required  of  the  State  superintendent,  connty  school  commissioners,  and  district 
trustees. 

OEIfBBAI.  CONDITION. 

In  what  proportion  the  youth  in  need  of  trainii^  were  brought  into  the  State 
schools  cannot  oe  told  at  present,  no  State  census  of  such  youth  naving  been  taken 
since  1877  and  the  figures  of  the  tenth  United  States  census  not  having  become  avail- 
able as  this  goes  to  press.  But  the  State  superintendent's  report  for  1880  shows  an 
absolute  increase  of  2,851  in  the  enrolment  of  whites  and  of  8,758  in  enrolment  of  col- 
ored pupils,  11^609  in  all,  more  than  twice  as  large  a  g^ain  as  in  Connectiont,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  combined.  This  plainly  shows  how  highly  eveh  • 
the  slender  education  given  m  the  brief  school  terms  of  only  abont  four  months  has 
come  to  bo  appreciated,  and  how  eagerly  both  the  white  and  colored  parents  are  hast- 
ening to  secure  it  for  their  children.  If  the  State  tables  showed  also  the  average 
attendance,  the  amount  of  educational  benefit  received  would  be  much  more  percep- 
tible. But  that  much  increase  of  such  benefit  must  have  come  from  so  )nany  thou- 
sands more  being  busy  with  their  studies  instead  of  either  idling  or  working  in  the 
fields  is  evident  enough.  And  from  what  is  said  by  Superintendent  Thompson  of  the 
increased  efficiency  and  qualification  of  the  teachers,  through  the  closer  and  more 
rigid  examinations  of  late  years,  there  is  ground  for  believing  tnat  the  education  given 
now  is  better  than  at  any  former  period,  whatever  improvement  it  may  still  require. 
One  great  step  toward  better  teaching  was  taken  in  1880  by  holding  (through  generous 

I  Winnsboro  and  Chester  have  by  ■pecial  peUtion  seonred  permission  to  levy  locid  taxes  foi  their 
schools. 
'In  the  earlier  years,  from  the  State  superintendent  or  oonnty  board. 
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aid  ftom  the  Peabody  fond  trustees)  an  animated  State  teachers'  institute,  in  which 
the  philosophy  and  the  methods  of  the  improved  instruction  of  the  day  were  pre- 
sented by  competent  professors.  Then,  too,  the  teachers  in  1880  worked  with  more 
encouragement,  because,  through  an  increase  of  receipts  for  schools,  old  debts  for 
teaching  were  in  many  cases  paid  and  the  current  pay  made  surer  than  for  years 
before. 

R]£sum£  for  ten  years. 

The  only  absolute  increase  in  the  decade  of  youth  that  ought  to  be  in  the  schools 
has  been,  as  shown  by  the  State  censuses  up  to  August,  1877,  all  on  the  colored  side. 
The  figures  of  the  lateist  of  these  numberings  (somewhat  doubtful  as  to  accuracy)  even 
indicate  a  decrease  of  some  hundreds  of  white  youth ;  but  the  colored  at  that  dat« 
numbered  19,143  more  than  in  1870-'71,  making  the  reported  growth  of  school  popula- 
tion in  seven  years  18,752.  Perhaps  10,000  more  would  cover  the  further  growth  to 
I8t^,  But  such  has  been  the  zeal  for  education  in  the  free  schools,  that  the  attend- 
ance in  them  of  the  whites  alone  exceeded  this  whole  increase  of  youth  of  school  age 
of  both  races,  while  the  attendance  of  colored  youth  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  make 
the  total  enrolment  in  free  schools  39,264  more  in  1880  than  the  estimated  increase  of 
young  people  to  be  instructed.  Allowing  for  very  many  duplicate  enrolments,  this 
shows  how  much  the  schools  have  grown  in  favor  and  how  eagerly  the  poor  whites 
and  the  colored  people  are  availing  themselves  of  the  new  advantages  for  the  young 
members  of  their  families.  And  as  the  increase  of  teachers  (1,273)  has  been  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  increase  of  attendance  in  State  schools,  as  the  qualifications  of  many 
of  these  teachers  have  been  much  advanced,  and  as  public  interest  has  been  more  and 
more  directed  toward  improvement  of  both  schools  and  teachers,  there  appears  to  be 

food  ground  for  the  belief  that  foir  foundations  for  future  development  have  been  laid, 
'his  mnch  may  be  said,  though  there  was  in  1877  a  great  step  backward  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Columbia,  thus  leaving  all  training  of  teachers 
to  mere  private  ent«rprise  or  to  the  heavily  tasked  resources  of  the  Peabody  fund  aid. 
This  aid  has  come  in  to  train  specially  good  teachers  from  the  State  at  the  Normal 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  1880  to  give  institute  instruction,  as  before  detailed, 
and  private  or  church  enterprise  has  done  useful  work;  but  a  revival  of  the  State 
school  for  normal  training  under  legislative  auspices  is  still  desirable,  as  is  a  special 
State  institution  for  training  colored  teachers. 

CHANGES  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  main  changes  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  within  the  decade  have  been 
already  included  under  the  preceding  heads. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody 's  munificent  donation  for  the  improvement  of  southern 
public  schools  have  granted  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  10  years  up  to  and  including 
1879-*80,  a  total  of  $24,050,  used,  in  the  earlier  years,  for  advancing  graded  school 
instruction ;  in  the  later  ones,  for  improving  the  qualification  of  teachers.  The  annual 
sums  thus  granted  have  ranged  from  $200  to  |5,000,  the  latter  amount  in  1875. 

KINDKRGiRTEX. 

Only  2  of  these  excellent  means  of  preparing  young  children  for  further  education 
appear  to  have  been  established  in  this  State,  one  in  connection  with  the  Williamston 
Female  College,  Williamston,  in  1876,  the  other  in  the  Charleston  City  Orphan  House, 
apparently  in  1879. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

CHARLESTON. 

Officers. — ^The  officers  of  the  school  board  consist  of  a  commissioner  from  each  ward, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  a  superintendent,  elected  by  the  board. 

StatisUot, — Taxable  property  valuation,  $2(6,422,000 ;  amount  raised  for  schools  by  a 
tax  of  1  mill  on  a  dollar,  $21,703;  school  population.  12,727  children — 5,873  white  and 
6,854  colored.  The  city  had  1  frame  and  4  brick  scnool  buildings  valued  at  $125,000, 
containing  91  classes,  with  an  attendance  of  7,284  (an  increase  of  509),  taught  by  91 
teachers,  86  of  whom  were  females,  85  white  southern,  and  6  colored,  of  whom  1  was 
from  the  North ;  17  were  third  grade,  51  second,  and  23  first  grade  teachers.  The  5 
male  teachers  were  paid  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $126.66;  the  females,  $38.70. 
Income,  $65,142;  expenditures,  $62,811. 
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Comparing  the  statistics  of  1879-^80  with  those  of  1870-^  there  was  an  increase  of 
1,043  in  popmation.  of  2,216  in  enrolment,  and  of  23  in  teachers,  while  in  receipts  there 
was  a  RSkin  of  $43,285  and  in  expenditures  of  $22,358. — (State  reports.) 

For  high  school,  see  Secondary  Instruction. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

From  1874  to  June,  1877,  the  State  trained  teachers  for  its  schools  in  a  normal  school 
of  its  own  at  Columbia.  At  that  time  this  training  was  discontinued  from  lack  of 
legislative  appropriation  for  it,  and  up  to  1880  it  had  not  been  resumed.  The  only- 
normal  training  continued  throughout  the  decade  has  been  in  the  Avery  Normal  In- 
stitute, founded  at  Charleston,  in  1865,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  gave  such  instruction  during  the  earlier 
and  later  years,  first  in  a  2  years*  course,  and  later  in  one  of  4  years,  in  which  were 
86  normal  students  in  1880,  with  an  indeterminate  number  in  higher  normal  and  pre- 
paratory studies. 

The  Avery  Normal  Inaittute  (for  colored  pupils),  at  date  of  July  1,  1880,  reported  3 
resident  instructors  and  6  non-resident  teachers  and  lecturers,  60  male  and  87  female 
normal  students,  103  male  and  190  female  other  students  in  attendance  during  the 
year,  and  18  graduates,  4  of  whom  had  engaged  in  teachinj^.  The  whole  course  of 
study,  beginning  with  primary  elements,  required  11  years  of40  weeks  each.  Draw- 
ing and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught.  There  was  a  library  of  200  volumes 
and  a  small  collection  of  models,  casts,  apparatus,  and  examples  for  free  hand  draw- 
ing.— (Return.) 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute  ^for  colored  pupils),  Winnsboro*,  founded  in  1869,  reported 
on  June  4,  1880,  an  appropnation  of  |600  irom  the  State  and  $250  from  the  county,  4 
resident  instructors,  70  normal  students,  and  270  other  students  during  the  year,  35 
graduates  who  received  certificates  for  teaching,  and  70  previous  graduates  who  had 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  full  course  of  study,  beginning  with  primary  elements, 
covered  6  years,  with  an  annual  session  of  40  weeks.  A  moSel  school  attached  to  the 
institution,  supplied  with  models,  casts,  apparatus,  and  examples  for  free  hand  draw- 
ing, afibrded  instruction  in  drawing.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught, 
and  students  on  completion  of  the  course  received  certificates.  Of  its  pupils  100  were 
preparing  to  be  teacners  and  20  to  be  ministers.  A  class  in  geometry  was  reported  by 
the  principal  to  compare  favorably  with  any  he  ever  taught  before  among  white  or 
colored. — (Return  and  Presbyterian  Record,  May,  1880.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Brainerd  Institute  (for  colored  pupils),  Chester,  founded  in 
1874,  had  on  June  30,  1880,  3  resident  teachers,  20  normal  students,  and  120  others  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  as  well  as  primary  scholars;  a  course  of  2  years,  each  of 
36  weeks:  a  library  of  60  volumes;  1  educational  journal ;  and  a  small  chemical  labo- 
ratory. Instruction  was  given  in  vocal  music  and  drawing.  Much  had  been  done  to 
supply  the  region  with  teachers  and  with  better  facilities ;  the  outlook  was  encour- 
a^ring. — (Return  and  report  of  Presbyterian  committee  of  missions  for  frcedmen,  May, 
I8c>0.) 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Condition,  reference  has  been  made  to  a  State  institute 
held  through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  trustees.  Held  at  Wofford  College,  Spartan- 
burg, for  white  teachers,  it  was  largely  attended  by  both  citizens  and  teachers,  and 
ficcms  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  State  school  teaching.  The  exercises,  August 
;^-27,  were  under  the  charge  of  Principal  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal 
School,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Prof.  £.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  4  other  skilled  instructors,  with  addresses  from  several  college  presidents 
and  from  the  State  school  commissioner  of  Georgia.  The  teachers  present^  197  in  all, 
were  divided  into  classes,  and  had  instruction  in  the  science  of  education,  m  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  in  methods  of  teaching  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  singing, 
and  reading,  more  general  topics  being  discussed  in  afternoon  and  evening  lectures. 
The  effects  of  the  institute  appear  to  have  been  of  the  most  healthful  kind.  A  new 
interest  in  the  studies  gone  over  and  an  eager  zeal  to  test  the  improved  methods  of 
instruction  in  them  were  widely  excited  in  the  teachers  present,  some  of  them  prolong- 
ing throughout  the  session  an  attendance  that  had  been  meant  to  be  only  temporary. 

A  county  institute  for  colored  teachers  was  held  in  Charleston  in  October,  1880. 
This  lasted  for  a  week,  under  the  leadership  of  the  commissioner  of  Charleston 
County,  with  the  aid  of  the  principals  of  two  Charleston  City  schools  and  of  a  professor 
in  Charleston  College.    The  attendance  reached  62,  and  from  the  excellent  instruc- 
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tion  given  it  was  hoped  that  yalnable  reeolU  would  manifest  themselves  in  the  school 
sessions  of  1880-'81. 

Superintendent  Thompson  had  some  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  legislature  permis- 
sion to  use  a  small  special  school  fund  for  the  continuance,  in  anomer  year,  of  this 
institute  instruction  for  both  races. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  niGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent  reported  3,989  pupils  in  branches  higher  than  those  pre- 
scribed, but  makes  no  allusion  to  any  high  school  except  that  at  Charleston.  This 
school  had  been  removed  to  a  commodious  building,  fitted  with  new  and  improved 
furniture,  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  schooL  With  the  posses- 
sion of  its  new  house,  the  school  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  extending  the  course 
of  studies  through  4  years,  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  admission  and  graduation, 
and  assigning  each  teacher  to  one  branch  which  he  should  teach  in  all  the  classes, 
and  to  which  he  should  be  confined.  The  studies  prescribed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors were  compulsory,  except  that  French  and  German  might  be  taken  in  the  place 
of  Greek.  It  was  intended  to  establish  a  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  competent  teacher. 
(State  report  and  high  school  report.) 

OTHER  6BC0NDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  private  academies  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII, 
and  IX,  in  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in 
the  rex>ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  7  universities  and  colleges  reporting,  6  had  a  total  of  260  students  in  collegiate 
departments  during  1679-^80,  under  36  professors  and  instructors.  One  of  the  7,  Fur- 
man  University,  Greenville,  reports  83  students  in  preparatory  studies,  but  does  not 
S've  the  number  in  collegiate.  All  but  the  College  of  Charleston  (which  depends  on 
e  city  high  school  for  its  pupils)  have  preparatory  courses  of  2  or  3  years,  and  all 
have  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  though  in  Furman 
University  the  arran^ment  is  that  of  independent  schools  rather  than  the  ordinary 
classical  course.  Scientific  courses  of  3  or  4  years  are  found  in  4 ;  commercial,  in  3 : 
philosophical,  in  1;  normal  and  theological,  in  1.  German  was  taught  in  6  and 
French  in  5.  All  but  1  are  under  denominational  influence,  this  beins  in  2  cases  Presby- 
terian, in  2  Methodist,  in  1  Baptist,  and  in  1  Lutheran.  Oolv  2  of  them  were  organ- 
ized dnri]>g  the  last  decade,  Claflin  University  and  Adger  College. 

Clajlin  vnioeraity  and  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College^  Orangeburg,  was  organ- 
ized in  1870  under  the  name  of  Claflin  University,  and  the  agricultvnu  department 
was  added  in  1874.  The  courses  are  classical,  agricultural,  scientific,  theological, 
normal,  and  preparatory.  There  is  also  a  grammar  school  of  2  vears,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  be  necessary  until  the  common  schools  shall  improve.  The  number  of  students 
attending  in  1880,  in  all  departments,  was  388.  Of  these,  20  were  undergraduates, 
126  were  in  normal  and  preparatorv  departments,  and  the  remainder  were  in  the 
grammar  school. — (Catalogue,  I860.) 

Ad^er  CollegCy  Walhalla  (Presbyterian),  organized  in  1877^  presents  a  collegiate 
classical  course  of  4  years,  a  commercial  and  scientific  course  of  3,  a  partial  course,  and 
a  preparatory  department. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  (non-sectarian),  organized  in  1805,  was  closed  in 
1877  through  failure  of  legislative  appropriation  for  its  maintenance,  and  remained 
closed  in  1680. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ; 
and  for  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

Four  colleges  for  young  women  report  from  this  State,  situated  respectively  at  Due 
West,  Walhalla,  Greenville,  and  Williamston,  all  being  aathorized  bv  law  to  confer 
collegiate  de^^rees.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VUI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in 
the  report  oithe  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCDSNTTFIC. 

In  the  Sontb  Carolina  Agricnltnral  College  and  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Claflin 
University,  Orangeburg,  there  is  a  scientific  and  agricultural  course  of  4  years,  which 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  higher  education  for  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  college  has  an  experimental  farm  of  lib  acres,  which,  with  other 
lands  under  the  control  of  the  Claflin  board,  contains  about  150  acres  of  choice  land, 
mostly  under  cultivation.  There  is  a  carpenter  shop  for  practical  instruction,  and 
other  mechanical  departments  will  be  opened  as  means  shall  warrant.  Students  are 
paid  for  labor,  and  can  thus  aid  materially  in  their  own  support  during  the  collegiate 
term.  About  $5,000  annually  are  appropnated  from  the  agricultural  land  grant  fund 
to  sustain  this  institution,  which  is  for  colored  students  and  admits  both  men  and 
women. 

A  similaT  institution  for  whites  was  established  in  1880  at  Columbia,  but  no  detailed 
information  regarding  it  is  at  hand. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  the  Theological  Seminwy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Columbia,  and  in  Baker  Theological  Institute,  Methodist  Episcopal,  a  depart- 
ment of  Claflin  University.  The  former  had  26  students  during  1879-'80,  but  in  the 
fall  of  1880  it  was  suspended  on  account  of  loss  of  funds  and  tea3iers,  to  be  reopened, 
it  is  hoped,  in  1882.— (Return.) 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolinaf  Charleston  (''regular^),  reports 
72  students  in  1879-^80  and  25  graduates,  but  conferred  the  medical  degree  on  30  and 
a  degree  in  pharmacy  on  2.  The  course  is  of  3  years,  including  2  lecture  terms  of  20 
weeks  each.    No  preliminary  examination  was  required  for  admission. — (Return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  founded  in  1855,  reported  56  pupils  admitted  in  1880,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  46.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  English  branches  and 
Latin,  also  in  broom  and  brush  making  and  in  bead  work.  A  teacher  of  articulation 
was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  1880. —  (Report  and  return. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  chil- 
dren information  was  received  trom  the  Holy  Communion  Church  Institute,  Charles- 
ton, which  was  incorporated  in  1876  but  organized  in  1867;  it  had  admitted  2,100 
pupils,  between  10  and  18  years  of  age  since  the  foundation,  and  reported  125  resident 
and  81  day  scholars  in  1880,  who  were  taught  the  ordinary  English  branches  and 
linear  drawing.  Workshops  are  to  be  added  in  a  year  or  two.  The  Thomwell  Or- 
phanage, Clinton,  incorporated  in  1872  and  organized  in  1876,  reported  41  inmates 
between  5  and  13  years  of  age  since  the  foundation  and  28  in  1880.  They  are  taught, 
in  addition  to  the  common  branches  and  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  farming, 
printing,  house  painting,  bracket  sawing,  sewing,  cookery,  and  laundry  Work.  The 
Charleston  Orphan  House  reported  for  1879  as  tollows:  Inmates,  235;  Kinder^rarten 
and  common  school  instruction  given ;  also,  teaching  of  sewing,  laundry,  and  kitchen 
work. — (Returns  and  reports.) 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  school  laws  throughout  the  decade  have  required  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners to  encourage  the  formation  of  associations  of  the  teachers  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  also  have  required  them  to  attend  the  meetings  of  such  associations  and 
give  such  advice  and  instruction  as  to  their  management  as  might  contribute  to  their 
efficiency.  But  with  the  exception  of  6  held  in  lo75,  with  an  attendance  of  60,  of  4 
in  1876,  of  5  in  1878,  of  24  in  1879,  with  unknown  numbers,  and  of  the  2  teachers'  in- 
stitutes in  1880,  with  an  association  meeting  growing  out  of  one  of  these,  there  is  no 
note  in  the  State  reports  of  either  county  or  State  associations. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompsoit,  StaU  tuperintendmt  qftdueoHan,  Chkunbia. 

[Second  term,  January  1, 1870,  to  January  1, 1881.] 

Hon.  J.  K.  Jillsonwas  snperintendent  from  1868  to  1876;  since  then  Mr.  Thompson  has  filled  the 
place  and  was  again  refilected  in  1880  for  the  term  from  Janoaiy  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1883. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


White  yonth  of  school  age  a 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  a . . . 

Whole  number  of  school  age  a 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  public  school  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Enrolment  in  private  schools '  . . 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  same. 
Pupils  in  public  and  private  schools.. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  both  .... 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Public  schools  for  white  youth 

Public  schools  for  colored  youth 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Graded  public  schools 

Consolidated  schools 

Public  school-houses - 

Value  of  same  with  sites,  furniture,  &c . 
Average  time  of  public  school,  in  days.. 
Private  schools  reported 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  in  public  schools % 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

Whole  number  in  private  and  public  schools. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund 


1873-^4. 


316,528 
103, 856 
420,384 


258,577 
161,089 


4,227 

923 

5,150 


85 


4,630 

921 

5,551 

$33  03 


$998,459 
977,376 


$2,512,500 


1874-^6. 


426,612 


199,058 
136,805 


3,942 


174 
"74' 


3,384 

7H1 
e4,210 
$30  85 


$740,316 
703,358 


$2,512,500 


1875-^6. 


325,312 
108,819 
434, 131 


194, 180 
125,908 
<f31,416 
dl7,820 


3,070 

827 

3,897 

152 

156 

3,156 

$1,048,944 

72 

dl,083 


3,396 
814 

4,210 
$32  18 
<il,251 


$838,735 
698,220 


$2,512,500 


a  The  school  age  wub  6-21  till  1879,  when  it  was  made  6-18. 

b  From  13  out  of  M  connUes  there  was  no  report  for  white  pnpils;  ftom  2,  none  for  colored. 

c  A  later  number  retomed  from  89  oountles. 
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OF  TENITESSEE— 1873-'74  TO  1879-'80. 


1870-77. 


330,935 

111,523 

442,458 

M71,535 

643,043 

0227,643 

142,266 

28,291 

17,213 


3,640 

964 

4,604 

196 

171 

3,388 

fl,  045, 266 

70 

1,025 


4,013 

988 

5,001 

$28  53 

1,147 


/$718,423 
/699,513 


12,512,500 


1877-78. 


336,817 

112, 100 

448,917 

206,810 

54,342 

261, 152 

172, 198 

31,730 

22,060 

292,882 

194,258 


4,205 

1,141 

5,346 

243 

257 

3,575 

$1,051,399 

77 

988 


4,457 
1,135 
5,592 
$28  12 
1,162 


$904,428 
794,232 


$2,512,500 


1878-79. 


388,355 

126,288 

514,643 

208,858 

55,829 

264,687 

186, 162 

35,077 

23,789 

299,694 

209,951 


4,385 

1,227 

5,612 

267 

275 

3,793 

$1,162,685 


1,287 


4,735 
1,267 
6,002 
$25  67 
1,467 
7,469 


$785,051 
710,652 


$2,512,500 


1879-^80. 


403,353 

141,509 

544,862 

229,290 

60,851 

290,141 

191,461 

41,068 

28,407 

331,209 

219,868 


4,334 

1,188 

5,522 

232 

267 

4,045 

$1,066,995 

68 

1,450 


4,707 
1,247 
5,954 
$26  66 
1,665 
7,619 


$799,217 
724,862 


$2,512,500 


O  O  T-t 


14,998 

15,221 

30,219 

20,432 

5,022 

25,454 

5.299 

5,991 

4,618 

31, 515 

9,917 


51 

39 

90 

35 

8 

252 

$95,690 

1 

163 


20 

48 

$0  99 

198 

150 


$14, 166 
14,210 


o  "« 


78,041 

32,690 

110,731 


95,961 
65,553 


1,264 

:w>l 

1,625 

80 

111 

889 

$18,051 

4 


1,311 

433 

1,744 

$5  52 


$39,518 
26,642 


d  Reported  from  66  oonntiet. 
e  Inolades  46  nnolMslfled. 
/BetuTDS  to  BoreAu  of  EdnoatUm. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  snperintendent  of  public  schools,  nominated  biennially  by  the  goTernor  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  has  general  supervision  of  the  school  system.  Since  1875,  he 
has  been  aided  by  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor  and  six  civil- 
ians appointed  by  him,  with  change  of  two  biennially.  Each  county  court  chooses 
biennially  *^  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments  and,  if  practicable,  of  skill 
and  experience  in  teaching''  as  county  superintendent.  His  duties  have  been  in- 
creased since  1879  by  imposing  upon  him  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  county  school  finances,  &>c.  Three  school  directors  are  chosen  in  each  school  dis- 
trict by  the  voters  for  three  years'  terms,  with  change  of  one  each  year.  Until  1873, 
three  district  commissioners,  elected  for  two  years'  terms  and  acting  as  a  board  of 
education,  fulfilled  duties  wimilftr  to  those  of  the  district  directors. — (Laws  of  1870, 
1871, 1873, 1875,  and  1879.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools,  which  are  separate  for  whites  and  blacks,  are  sustained  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  State  school  fund  of  $2,512,500,  bearinjg  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  by  a  poll  tax 
of  $1  annually  (50  cents  until  1873)  on  each  male  citizen ;  by  a  State  tax,  since  1873, 
of  1  mill  on  the  $1  of  all  taxable  property,  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
schools  open  five  months,  by  another  county  tax,  the  whole  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
entire  State  tax.  Until  1875,  a  district  tax  for  j^urchasing  school  furniture,  building 
school-houses,  d>c.,  was  allowed.  The  distribution  of  the  school  fund  is  according  to 
the  last  annual  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age,  which  age  was  6  to  18  until 
1879j  then  6  to  21.  Teachers  to  be  employed  and  to  receive  pay  must  have  duly  au- 
thorized certificates.  The  studies  required  in  the  public  schools  were  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  elementary  geology  of  Tennessee, 
and  history  of  the  United  States.  Vocalmusic  may  also  be  taught.  In  1879,  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  was  added  ana  further  proviRion  for 
industrial  training  was  urged.— (Laws  of  1870, 1871. 1873, 1875,  and  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for 
intendents  of  3  counties' 

enrolment  and  of  5,299  in  attendance 'over  the  preceding  year  is  noticed,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  present  system,  improved  by  certain  changes  made  by  the  law  of 
1879,  will  continue  to  show  progress  in  years  to  come.  Although  a  slight  decrease 
(of  90)  in  the  number  of  schools  was  noted,  252  more  buildings  for  school  purposes 
were  reported.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  also  increased  99  cents.  The 
income  for  public  schools,  minus  balances  on  hand,  was  larger  by  |14,166.  Where 
the  public  schools  do  not  show  advance,  traces  of  a  desire  for  schooling  may  be  seen 
in  the  reports  from  private  schools.  In  these  schools  a  marked  increase  in  enrolment 
and  attendance  ancf  in  the  number  of  schools  was  noticed,  and,  although  the  public 
school  teachers  diminished  in  number,  so  great  was  the  increase  of  those  employed  in 
private  schools  that  the  total  for  the  State  increased  by  150.  The  State  superintend- 
ent says  that,  while  the  school  system  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be,  its  benefite  are 
increasing  continuously,  and  it  bids  fair  to  override  opposition  and  to  extend  its  ad- 
vantages to  all  who  may  stand  in  need  of  them.  Higher  standards  are  being  insti- 
tnted  for  teachers,  and  they  seem  to  be  trying  to  ^ain  through  institutes  and  other 
means  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  information.  The  people  too 
are  manifesting  great  interest  in  education,  and  suggestions  of  Superintendent  Trous- 
dale in  regard  to  grading  district  schools  and  in  regard  to  holding  normal  institutes 
have  been  adopted  in  part,  so  that  the  future  outlook  is  promising. ^ — (State  report.) 

e£sum£  fob  ten  tears. 

The  system  of  public  schools  in  this  State  attempted  to  be  established  by  act  of 
1870,  although  it  contained  many  excellent  features,  virtually  failed  because  of  its  in- 
herent weakness  as  a  whole.  It  was  neither  a  State  nor  a  county  system  distinctively, 
but  drew  its  leading  characteristics  from  both ;  consequently,  wanting  a  general  head, 
it  lacked  unity  and  vitality.  The  law  embodied  the  essential  elemente  of  an  efficient 
general  system  of  elementary  schools,  but  it  needed  to  be  supported  by  correspond- 
uig  action  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  there  was  no  general  or  county  leadership  of 
school  interests  provided  for  and  as  even  the  existence  of  schools  in  any  county  was 
left  wholly  to  the  people's  choice.  In  1872,  when  tbe  State  was  canvassed  by  the  State 
agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  there  was  not  a  single  school  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 

>  These  sQggestioxit  were  made  with  special  reference  to  the  year  188a-*81,  and  wiU  be  more  fUly 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Commiaaioner  for  that  year. 


the  year  ending  August  31,  1880,  are  for  91  counties,  the  super- 
anties  failing  to  report.    An  advance  of  25,454  in  public  school 
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oonntiesy  nor  were  any  efforts  made  by  the  citizens  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Hie  re- 
port was  the  means  of  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1873  restoring  State  and  county  super- 
vision. Prior  to  that,  only  29  counties  levied  any  school  tax  and  in  some  of  these  the 
tax  was  merely  nominal.  The  reorganization  aroused  some  of  the  counties  to  supple- 
ment the  State  tax,  but  in  1873  there  were  25  counties  not  levying  an  additional  t4ix, 
and  in  1874  some  27  failed  to  raise  one.  Since  then  the  march  or  progress  hiis  been  slow 
but  steady,  and  84  out  of  94  counties  have  by  levying  a  tax  endeavored  to  further  the 
educational  movement.  A  gla  ce  at  the  statistical  table  will  show  where  the  advance 
is  most  apparent.  What  is  now  mot»t  needed  seems  to  be  a  strongly  supporting  public 
sentiment  and  capable  and  efficient  teachers,  so  that,  through  u^hnouions  coopera- 
tion, one  system  will  be  formed  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. — (Laws, 
1&73;  State  report,  1880;  address  of  H.  M.  Doak,  at  the  Nashville  centennial,  &c,) 

AID  FROM  THE  PBABODT  FUND. 

During  the  decade  the  trustees  of  this  fund  have  given  $187,000  towards  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  good  school  system  in  this  State.  Starting  out  with  $22,000 
in  1870,  the  largest  amount,  $36,800,  was  furnished  in  1873-'74.  Since  that  date,  the 
schools  being  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  annnal  help  has  been  less,  and  in  1880  was  only 
$1,900,  besides  what  was  given  to  the  normal  college.  That  amount  was  divided  as 
follows:  Congressional  district  institutes,  $1,000;  colored  institutes,  $300;  Jackson 
City  graded  schools,  $600.  This  last  grant  to  the  city  schools  was  to  aid  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  graded  system  which  had  just  been  organized  and  which  was  liable  to 
suffer  from  a  dehcit  of  the  school  fund.  Forty  bronze  medals  were  also  supplied  by  the 
general  agent  to  be  offered  as  an  incentive  and  reward  to  meritorious  scholars  in  gram- 
mar and  secondary  schools.  No  medal  was  to  be  awarded  on  less  than  90  per  cent, 
general  average.  The  recipients  were  to  be  placed  on  the  Peabody  roll  of  medalists. — 
(Reports  of  trustees  of  Peabody  fund  and  State  report  for  1880.) 

kindbroXbtbn. 

Two  of  these  schools  were  reported  in  1878  and  in  1879,  one  connected  with  a  Young 
Ladies'  School  at  Memphis,  the  other  a  part  of  Nashville  Academy,  Nashville.  Noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  them  for  1880.  For  statistics  of  former  reports,  see  Table  Y  of  the 
appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


For  cities  there  are  boards  of  education,  their  number  and  constitutions  being  de- 
termined by  special  laws;  the  members  are  elected  by  the  people,  with  partial  changes 
each  year.    The  boards  elect  superintendents  not  of  their  own  number. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Population   Children  of 


Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
schools. 


Average 
dally  at- 
tendance. 


Nnmberof 
teachera. 


Expend!* 
tore. 


Chattanooga 
Kooxville... 
Uemphia  .... 
KashviUe... 


12,602 

9,712 

33.593 

43.543 


8.061 
2,751 


12,460 


2,185 
1,759 
4,105 
6,098 


1,890 
1,253 
2.889 
4,299 


80 


$25,621 
14,022 
40,000 
89,343 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Chattanooga  had  a  school  population  of  1,961  whites  and  1,100  colored;  owned  3 
and  rented  7  building  for  its  pablic  schools,  affording  27  rooms  for  study  and  recita- 
tion and  3  for  recitation  only.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  with  an  increased  enrolment  of  298  and  285  more  in  average  daily  attendance, 
reaching  a  per  cent,  of  such  average  attendance  on  average  belonging  of  95.  There 
were  6  male  and  24  female  teachers  employed  through  158  of  the  180  days  of  school 
year.  School  property  was  valued  at  $37,000 ;  in  private  and  parochial  schools  there 
were  350  enrolled.  Notwithstanding  many  disadvantages,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
creditable  progress. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Knoxville  in  1879-'80  had  for  its  2,751  children  of  school  a^  4  school  buildings,  with 
29  rooms,  valued,  with  furniture,  at  $26,600,  but  insufficient  in  sittings,  except  by 
dividing  the  first  and  second  grades  into  morning  and  afternoon  classes.  The  popula- 
tion had  increased  692;  children  of  school  age,  521;  enrolment,  260 ;  and  average  daily 
attendance,  323.  The  per  cent,  of  average  dailv  attendance  on  number  belonging  was 
94,  a  gain  of  2  per  cent.  The  second  year  of  the  new  superintendency  continued  the 
general  improvement  in  the  schools  noticed  in  1879.    Of  the  new  methods  introduced 
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as  a  resnlt  of  sendiDg  an  agent  to  gather  from  the  model  schools  of  the  nation  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  not  one  had  failed,  but  had  been  lmprove<l  in  the 
hands  of  apt  and  skilful  teachers.  During  the  year  a  good  building  was  completed 
and  occupied  by  colored  children  as  a  "  free  industrial  school,"  an  account  of  which 
is  given  under  Special  Instruction. — (City  report.) 

Memphis  in  1879-'d0  had  for  its  school  population  10  school  buildings,  with  63  rooms 
for  study  and  3,780  sittings.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high ; 
the  graded  course  in  the  two  former  covered  8  years;  in  the  hi^h  school,  3.  Of  the 
63  teachers  58  were  females,  the  5  male  teachers  including  the  principals  of  the  higher 
grades.  The  schools  were  taught  149  of  the  151  days  of  school  year.  In  the  city 
population  there  was  a  decrease  of  11,407  as  compared  with  previous  year :  while  the 
other  statistics  remained  the  same,  except  in  expenditure,  which  increased  $19,778. — 
(Return.) 

Nashville. — In  the  absence  of  a  city  report  for  1879-^  we  can  note  only  the  facta 
stated  in  a  return.  These  indicate  a  general  progress,  under  the  continued  classifi- 
cation of  the  schools  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  in  the 
tirst  covering  3  years,  in  the  second  and  third  2  each,  and  in  the  last  3,  making  in  all 
10  years.  Promotion  from  grade  to  grade  is  allowed  only  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year,  as  the  result  of  examination  at  that  time.  There  were  12  school  buildings,  with 
53  rooms,  affording  sittings  for  4,760,  and  valued,  with  sites^  furniture,  and  apparatus, 
at  $193,600.  The  reported  population  increased  15,583;  children  of  school  age,  3,414 ; 
enrolment,  1,876 ;  and  average  daily  attendance,  1,108.  There  was  a  gain  in  teachers 
of  15.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  Private 
and  parochial  schools  had  8  builoungs,  with  1,200  sittings  and  an  enrolment  of  400. — 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Normal  College  in  1879-'d0  continued  to  occupy  the  buildings  of  the  University 
of  Nashville  and  to  prosecute  its  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  schools.  This 
was  done  without  aid  from  the  State,  county,  or  city,  as  such,  but  from  the  Peabody 
fund,  with  |4,000  from  citizens  of  Nashville  and  vicinity;  while  the  students  had  the 
advantage  not  only  of  the  buildings  of  the  university,  but  also  of  its  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus  for  illustrating  physics,  and  museum  of  natu- 
ral history.  Under  the  presidency  of  Eben  S.  Steams,  D.  D.,  there  were  7  instructors 
and  137  normal  students — 62  of  them  from  Tennessee — while  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  7  baccalaureates  and  61  seniors  were  graduated.  Of  the  baccalaureate  class  6,  of 
the  senior  14,  of  the  middle  16,  and  of  the  junior  6,  had  maintained  an  average  of  90 
per  cent,  in  theirstudies.  Thediploma  of  the  university  is  given  to  those  only  that  havo 
completed  the  3  years*  undergraduate  course,  who  receive  the  degree  of  licentiate  of 
instruction,  the  possession  of  which  renders  such  graduates  eli^ble  as  teachers  in  any 
county  of  the  State  without  the  examination  otherwise  required  by  law ;  while  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  is  given  to  such  as  go  through  the  advanced  or  baccalaureate  course, 
involving  an  additional  year  of  study. —  (Catalogue  of  University  of  Nashville.) 

At  the  Universiiif  of  Tennesseef  KnoxvlUe,  there  was  a  normal  school  of  4  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1880,  under  6  instructors  and  3  lecturers,  with  an  attendance  of  99 
pupils,  the  originator  of  this  movement  being  Prof.  S.  H.  Lockett,  of  the  university ; 
attendance  was  free  to  all. 

Of  the  13  others  reporting  in  1879,  all  but  3  report  again  in  some  form  for  1880,  the 
East  Tennessee  University,  Athens  (1867),  and  Vanderbut  University,  Nashville  ( 1875), 
showing  the  same  arrangements  for  normal  instruction,  but  without  note  of  any  nor- 
mal students ;  Humboldt  Normal  Institute,  Humboldt,  a  teachers'  training  course  of  no 
specified  duration,  with  6  students;  Knoxville  College,  Knoxville  (1875),  a  2  years* 
preparatory  normal  course  and  a  4  years'  normal  and  scientific,  with  69  students  in 
the  main  school  and  55  in  the  East  Knoxville  branch ;  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  a 
normal  class  organized  every  year,  and  21  normal  students;  Le  Moyne  Normal  Insti- 
tute, Memphis  (1871),  a  2  years'  course  for  teaching,  with  122  pupils;  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville  (1866),  a  normal  department  of  4  years  for  the  common  school  course 
and  a  3  years'  higher  normal,  with  166  students  in  the  two,  of  whom  13  graduated ; 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville  (1866),  a  normal  class  of  170  in  its  3  years'  course ; 
Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  Nashville  (1866),  a  3  years*  normal  course, 
with  130  students;  and  Winchester  Normal,  Winchester,  249  students,  and  a  normal 
course  which  followed  Ogden's  Outlines  of  Pedagogical  Science. 

Besides  these,  the  following  presented  some  report  for  1879-'80 :  Freedmen's  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Maryville  (1872),  with  a  teachers' elementary  course  of  2  years  and  a 
teachers'  advanced  course  of  1  year,  57  students,  and  9  graduates ;  Warner  Institute, 
Jonesboro'  (1877),  meant  to  carry  pupils  from  the  alphabet  into  studies  preparatory 
to  college,  with  31  normal  students  up  to  1879,  but  no  note  of  those  for  18J'9-'80;  and 
finally  Maryville  Normal  School,  Maryville  (1878),  presenting  courses  of  study  cover- 
ing 3  years,  in  which  were  75  normal  students. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 
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INSTITUTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Saperintendent  Tronsdale  reports  for  1879-^60  that  mnch  of  the  snccess  attending 
the  growth  of  soand  sentiment  among  the  people  is  dae  to  the  congressional  district 
institntes  held  under  his  supervision  by  means  of  aid  j&x)m  the  PeabcSy  fund.  Twelve 
were  held  during  the  year  at  as  many  given  points  in  the  State,  being  attended  by 
many  of  the  ablest  teachers.  Twelve  oSiers  were  held  for  colored  teachers,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  also  aided  by  the  Peabmly 
fund,  resulting  in  a  large  measure  of  improvement  of  the  266  teachers  who  attended 
them.  Besides  these  general  institutes  tnere  were  254  county  institutes  or  meetings 
of  teachers  for  conference  and  mutual  improvement. 

From  accounts  given  in  papers  received  at  this  Bureau,  the  exercises  of  these  insti- 
tutes seem  to  have  embraced  a  wide  range  of  practical  topics,  at  once  varied  and 
useful. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Tennessee  department  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  at  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
ceased  in  1880  from  the  death  of  the  editor^  W,  F.  Shropshire,  superintendent  of  Obion 
County;  that  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  continued  till  February, 
1880,  when,  with  other  information  as  to  State  systems,  it  came  to  a  sudden  close. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  this  class  appear  in  1879-'80  in  the  reports  and  returns  from  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  Memphis,  and  Nashville ;  but  the  first  and  third  show  only  the  employ- 
ment of  a  principal  and  assistants,  without  note  of  pupils  or  studies  for  that  year;^ 
the  second  shows  only  studies  reaching  a  respectablv  high  grade  in  English  and 
Latin ;  while  the  last  presents  distinctly  a  school  with  a  principal  and  6  assistants, 
261  pupils,  and  a  good  3  years'  Latin  and  English  course. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  de- 
partments of  colleges,  see  Tables  Iv,  Yl,  VIII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  sum- 
maries of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

Many  academic  schools  in  this  State,  under  a  law  allowing  what  are  called  consoli- 
dated schools,  receive  public  pupils  as  free  scholars  so  far  as  relates  to  pay  from  them- 
selves or  their  parents,  receiving  for  their  tuition  in  common  school  branches  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  pay  frt>m  the  public  school  officers  of  the  district.  The  contract  with  such 
schools  or  the  teachers  in  them  may  also  include  higher  branches  if  the  trustees  choose. 
Some  high  school  instructicm  is  probably  thus  secured  without  any  specific  presenta- 
tion either  of  the  course,  the  number  of  pupils,  or  the  measure  of  advance. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  the  21  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  from  which  recent  information  has 
been  received,  lU  were  for  both  sexes,  while  11  were  exclusively  for  men.  Six  report 
themselves  as  non-sectarian  and  5  as  under  Presbyterian,  4  under  Methodist,  and  2 
under  Baptist  influence,  while  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
and  Christian  churches  were  each  represented  by  1.  Five  were  organized  during  the 
last  decade  and  8  during  the  previous  one :  1  was  opened  in  1853;  4  dated  from  1840 
to  1^0 ;  1  was  organized  in  1608 ;  1  in  1819,  and  the  oldest,  ^reeneville  and  Tnsculura 
College,  Tusculum,  in  1794.  Woodbury  College,  Woodbury,  organized  in  1859,  is  not 
included  in  the  above  summary^  no  information  havinc  been  received  from  it  since 
1877.  The  colleges  and  universities  opened  durins  the  last  10  years  are  Mosheim  In- 
stitute, Mosheim  (1870),  Christian  Brothers'  CoOege,  Memphis  (1871),  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  and  Southwestern  University,  Jackson  (1875),  and  Winchester 
Normal,  Winchester  (1878).  The  last  seems  intended  especially  to  train  teachers, 
but  it  embraces  a  fair  collegiate  curriculum  and  gives  collegiate  degrees,  the  plan 
being  that  of  independent  schools,  of  which  there  are  10.  Special  importance  is  at- 
t4iched  to  the  principle  of  coeducation.  Mosheim  Institute  also  admits  women,  but 
the  other  3  organized  during  the  decade  are  exclusively  for  men.  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, the  most  important  of  these,  owes  its  foundation  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New 
York,  who,  desiring  to  aid  education  in  the  South  and  West,  in  1873  gave  $500,000 
and  subsequently  an  eoual  sum  for  its  establishment.  Only  half  of  this  million  could 
be  used  for  buildinss,  inmiture,  &q.  ;  the  other  half  was  invested  and  the  income  re- 
served to  carry  on  the  institution.    Departments  of  literature  and  science,  of  theology, 

1  Memphis,  in  a  report  for  1880-'81,  presents  a  high  school  course  of  8  years,  with  81  pupils  enrolled. 
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law,  and  medicine  were  opened  in  the  fall  of  1875 ;  those  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy 
have  since  been  added.  The  Southwestern  Baptist  University  was  opened  dnring  the 
same  year,  in  the  buildings  of  the  West  Tennessee  College,  with  property  valned  at 
170,000.  $68,000  in  productive  funds,  and  a  department  of  literature  and  science  and 
one  of  law.  The  Christian  Brothers'  College,  opened  at  Memphis  in  1871,  gives  in- 
struction in  preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  and  commercial  studies,  and  had  60  un- 
dergraduate pupils  in  IS^d-'SO  against  37  in  1873. 

Trie  19  colleges  and  universities  which  report  the  number  of  students  attending  in 
1879-^80  had  a  total  of  1,996  undergraduates.  All  had  preparatory  departments,  11 
beginning  with  primary  studies  and  generally  having  low  standards  for  collegiate 
work ;  all  had  classical  courses,  usually  of  four  years,  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  although 
in  7  the  plan  was  that  of  independent  schools,  11  also  made  provision  for  scientific 
study,  4  for  graduate,  and  6  for  normal,  9  prepare  for  business,  11  give  more  or  less 
instruction  in  theology,  3  have  departments  of  law,  and  3  of  medicine. 

Carson  College^  Mossy  Creek,  received  a  gift  of  $15,000  in  real  estate  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  theological  students ;  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  $300  in  small 
amounts  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  2,000  books 
and  1,500  pamphlets  from  Rev.  Theo.  Nole. 

The  University  of  Tennessee^  Knoxville,  was  formerly  known  as  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity and  chartered  as  such  in  1808.  In  1879  the  name  was  changed,  and  the  uni- 
versity, united  with  the  agricultural  college,  became  fully  a  State  institution.  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  State,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  the  university  at  leatit  once  a  vear  and  report  to  him.  The  law  also 
makes  it  the  duty  of  school  superintendents  to  nold  annual  competitive  examinations 
of  applicants  for  appointment  as  State  cadets.  The  course  of  study  has  been  mate- 
rially modified,  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  flexibility  increased  by  the  further  adoption 
of  the  elective  principle,  though  under  careful  supervision ;  the  enlargement  being 
mainly  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  depart- 
ments remain  as  before,  viz:  collegiate,  subcollegiate,  and  medical.  In  the  collegiate 
department,  besides  2  general  courses  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  B.  s.,  are  5  technical 
courses  also  of  4  years,  and  2  special  ones  of  2  years  each,  which  will  be  further  noted 
under  scientific  instruction.  As  a  further  stop  in  the  direction  of  practical  education 
a  business  course  has  been  arranged,  also  a  normal  course  of  2  years.  There  were  in 
the  collegiate  department  of  the  university  154  students  and  in  the  preparatory  131, 
a  total  of  285  in  i879~'80  against  300  in  1875-76.  It  appears,  from  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  the  statistics  for  5  years,  that  while  the  whole  number  of  students  decreased 
very  slightly  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  collegiate  to  pre- 

Saratory  students.  The  results  show  not  only  a  steady  progress  within  the  university, 
ut  also  the  growing  ability  of  the  schools  (in  large  part,  it  is  claimed,  through  the 
agency  of  the  university^  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  collegiate  work.  In  only  one 
point  nas  the  university  failed  to  show  the  progress  which  ira  friends  hoped  for :  the 
number  of  State  students  in  1875-76  was  65  per  cent,  of  that  allowed  by  law,  while 
in  1878-79  it  was  only  63  per  cent.    The  proportion  in  1879-*80  is  not  given. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  a  sum- 
mary of  these  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Out  of  46  colleges  and  seminaries  exclusively  for  women  recently  reporting  from 
this  State  (all  but  2  of  them  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees),  11  report 
a  total  attendance  of  1,248  students  in  all  departments  during  1879-^80.  A  large  ma- 
'ority  were  denominational  institutions.  Three  only  were  organized  during  the  decade. 
!)f  the  11  reporting,  all  teach  French,  all  but!  both  French  and  German,  while  2  add 
Italian  and  1  Spanish.  For  further  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for 
a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIBNTIFIO. 

Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  a  variety  of  scientific  and  technical  branches  in 
the  State  University,  Enoxville.  There  are  5  technical  courses  of  4  years,  viz:  (1)  in 
civil  engineering,  (2)  in  mechanical  engineering,  (3)  in  mining  engineering,  (4)  in 
agriculture,  and  (5)  in  applied  chemistry.  There  are  also  2  partial  courses,  each  of  2 
years,  for  students  whose  time  or  means  may  not  allow  a  fall  one.  One  is  a  course 
in  practical  agriculture;  the  other,  a  surveyor's  course  in  applied  mathematics.  In 
the  former  students  work  on  the  farm  ana  study  on  alternate  days,  being  paid  for 
work  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  pay  their  board  by 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  Tuition  is  me  to  all  State  appointees ;  and  it  is  hoped  by 
means  of  this  short  course  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  university  within  the  reach 
of  the  largest  number  of  the  farming  community.    Qeneral  courses  in  science  are  found 
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in  10  of  the  other  universities  and  colleges,  some  of  them  also  having  courses  in  civil 
eDtdneering. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
suomiary  of  it,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAI- 

The  theological  schools  reporting  are  the  Theological  School  of  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon  (Cumberland  Presbyterian),  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Insti- 
tute (Baptist),  Viek  University  Theological  School,  Nashville  (Congregational),  the 
theological  departments  of  Central  Tennessee  College  and  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville  (both  Methodist  Episcopal),  the  theological  department  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  the  theological  depa^ment  of 
Bnrritt  College,  Spencer  (Christian).  All  but  Burritt  College  report  courses  of  theo- 
logical study  covering  2  or  3  years ;  in  this,  the  length  of  course  is  not  given.  No  ex- 
amination for  admission  beyond  the  common  English  branches  is  required  by  any, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Three  were  organized  since  1870,  that  of  Vanderbilt 
University  in  1875,  that  of  the  University  of  the  South  in  1878,  and  that  of  Burritt 
College  in  1879.  The  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute  (organized  in  1866) 
is  an  unincorporated  missionary  training  school  for  preachers  and  teachers.  It  had 
50  students  in  1879-'80.  The  other  6  institutions  reported  an  attendance  for  the  year 
of  1G7.  Besides  the  colleges  mentioned,  3  others  give  theological  or  biblical  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  collegiate  course. 

Legal  training  is  given  in  courses  of  2  years  in  the  law  school  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, Lebanon,  in  that  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  and  at  Central  Ten- 
nessee College,  Nashville.  The  last  is  reported  now  for  the  first  time,  and  appears  to 
have  been  recently  established,  but  the  date  of  its  opening  is  not  given.  There  were 
in  Vanderbilt  University  53  students  of  law  during  l879-*80;  in  Cumberland,  :J8,  of 
whom  27  were  graduated  in  1880,  and  in  Central  Tennessee  College,  2  students  in  the 

Cior  class.  A  fine  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  law  department  of  Cum- 
land  University,  in  great  part  through  the  munificence  of  Judge  Robert  L.  Caruth- 
ers,  after  whom  the  hall  is  called. 

The  '^  regular''  medical  schools  are  the  Nashville  Medical  College  (a  department  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville).  organized  in  1876;  Meharry  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nasnvifle;  the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville  (1874) ;  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville (1855).  The  faculty  of  the  last  named  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Medical  Scaool,  as  also  is  the  length  of  lecture  course,  which  covers  only 
about  19  weeks,  a  week  less  than  the  minimum  course  prescribed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Students  must  attend  2  such  courses  in  order  to  graduate,  be- 
sides having  spent  ''at  least  33  months"  in  medical  study.  A  year  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity in  the  schools  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  history  is  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  one  year  of  medical  study.  A  3  years'  graded  course  is  recommended, 
but  not  required.  The  medical  department  of  Tennessee  University  presents  a  2  years' 
course  of  24  weeks,  besides  I  year  of  previous  medical  study.  There  is  no  preliminary 
examination  for  admission.  Meharry  Medical  Department,  one  of  the  two  institutions 
in  the  United  States  for  the  medical  education  or  colored  students,  presents  the  ordi- 
nary 3  years'  course,  the  2  lecture  sessions  being  of  20  weeks  each,  and  proposes  soon 
to  require  a  3  years'  graded  course,  in  which  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  the  last 
year.  A  new  building  for  the  school,  completed  in  1880,  was  erected  principally 
through  the  generous  donations  of  members  of  the  Meharry  family. 

Departments  of  dentistry  and  of  pharmacy^  as  has  been  already  noted,  now  form  a 
part  of  the  course  in  Vanderbilt  University;  provision  is  also  made  for  dental  tmining 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  dental  training  in 
both  schools  requires  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each,  with  approved 
dental  work,  both  operative  and  mechanical ;  the  pharmaceutical,  at  Vanderbilt,  a 
like  attendance,  with  3  hours  of  practical  work  daily  in  the  laboratory  and  pharma- 
eentical  manipulations  one  afternoon  each  week,  in  place  of  the  usual  4  years'  appren- 
ticeship. The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  tormerly  at  Nashville,  has  temporarily 
suspended. 

tor  statistics  of  the  above  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Conmiissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  A^D  DUMB. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Knoxville,  dating  from  1845,  bad  114 
inmates  in  1880  and  111  remaining  in  December  of  that  year.  The  iustnictore  \^ere 
7  in  number.  The  biennial  report  for  1879  and  1880  has  not  reached  this  Bureau  o« 
this  goes  to  press,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  common  school  branches  and  the  ind'ii*- 
trial  employments  heretofore  reported  are  continued. —  ( Annala  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  dating  from  1846,  reports  that  the 
remodelling  of  the  building,  which  has  been  in  progress  lor  several  years,  has  now  re- 
sultetl  in  a  large,  convenient,  and  well  planned  establishment,  and  that  while  these 
repairs  involved  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  inmates  received,  there  were  67  pupils 
under  training  in  lfc?79  and  1880,  while  in  December,  1880,  there  were  35  present.  The 
act  by  which  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building  limited 
the  applications  for  admission  by  specifying  a  certain  age.  The  hope  is  expressed 
that  in  order  not  to  exclude  many  worthy  persons,  scatt-ered.  throughout  the  State, 
such  limitation  will  be  removed  and  sufficient  funds  appropriated  to  admit  all.  The 
common  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught;  also,  calisthenics,  music  (on 
dillerent  instrumeiits),  piano  tuning,  and  various  industrial  employments. —  (Bien- 
nial report.) 

INDUSTRIAI.  TRAINIXG. 

The  Girled  Indusirial  Home,  Knoxville,  was  first  organized  in  December,  1873,  as  the 
Knoxville  Benevolent  Association,  and  received  its  present  name  in  April,  1874. 
Sixty-nine  girls  have  been  under  training  in  sewing  and  domestic  work  since  the 
organization  and  19  were  present  in  the  latter  part  of  1879.  These  girls  attend  the 
public  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of  Knoxville,  Miss  Emily  L.  Austin  has 
established  a  free  industrial  school  for  the  colored  race.  Aided  by  contributions  from 
that  race  and  from  others  in  northern  cities,  a  fine  building  has  been  erected,  and  in 
1879-'80  it  was  opened  as  the  Knoxville  Indmtrial  School.  Sewing  is  taught,  and  a 
"kitchen  garden"  (th&t  is,  regular  Kindergarten  instruction  in  relation  to  domestic 
work)  is  a  part  of  tue  system.  Instruction  in  cookery  will  also  be  given  in  the  near 
future. — (Circulars  and  Knoxville  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

Memphis  reports  the  Canfield  Orphan  Asylum,  chartered  Deceml>er  25»  1878,  and  the 
Church  Orphans'  Home,  founded  m  1867;  Nashville,  the  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  Nashville  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  which  last  was  incorporated  and  or- 
ganized in  1845.  These  four  institutions  are  sustained  by  appropriations  and  contri- 
butions. The  Canfield  Home  does  not  yet  frixe  instruction  to  the  inmates.  The  others 
teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing  and  housework.  Singing  is  also  taught 
at  the  Church  Home  and  at  the  St.  Mary's  Asylum. —  (Returns.) 

For  any  other  like  institutions  reporting  and  for  statistics  of  those  mentioned  above, 
see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TENNESSEE   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Pulaski  August  26-27,  1880.  The  following  subjects  were 
discussed :  "  Agriculture  in  our  public  schools,"  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Harwell ;  "  Kemling  and 
writing  in  primary  schools,"  Prof.  Frank  Goodman;  ** School  discipline,"  Prof.  fi.  P. 
Yancey;  "The  press  and  popular  education,"  S. 'T.  6.  Doak;  "Penmanship,"  Dr. 
Wm.  Austin  Smith;  "Method  of  teaching  history,"  Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett;  "How  can 
the  elements  of  natural  science  be  taught  in  our  public  schools?"  W.  Le  Roy  Broun; 
and  "  Practical  education,"  Capt.  John  S.  Wilkes.  Resolutions  of  respect  were  passed 
touching  the  death  of  W.  F.  Shropshire,  president  of  the  association,  and  of  Dr. 
Bamos  Sears,  general  a^ent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  A  resolution  favoring  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  scientific  instruction  in  the  public  schools  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  association. —  (State  report.) 

CENTENNIAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Nashville's  centennial,  a  teachers'  convention 
was  held,  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  7,  18b0,  being  set  apart  for  this  meeting. 
Many  ])crsoiis  connected  with  the  various  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  were 
present,  as  well  as  numerous  visitors  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  Dr.  T.  A. 
Atchison,  president  of  the  centennial  board  of  directors,  in  his  speech  of  welcome, 
referred  to  the  important  part  that  would  have  been  omitted  in  the  celebration  had 
the  schools  not  been  preeminently  recognized.  The  board  fortunately  considered  the 
subject,  an  educational  committee  was  appointed,  a  grand  display  of  school  work 
was  made  at  the  exhibition,  and  a  meeting  of  teachers  was  called  together.  Gen- 
eral John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  normal  school,  refuted  the  popular  objections  to  higher  and  special  educa- 
tion, indicated  the  varied  relations  of  statecraft  to  education,  and  pictured  the  future 
of  tue  State  under  just  and  proper  educational  facilities.  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  in 
"  Education  in  the  South,"  spoke  of  the  importance  of  good  local  officers,  the  need  of 
well  trained,  progressive,  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  and  advocated  religions  teachers 
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for  tbe  whole  country.  Hon.  "W.  T.  Harris,  in  "The  press  as  an  edncator,"  referred  to 
the  important  functions  of  the  school  in  teaching  technical  expressions,  in  giving  a 
broader  knowledge  of  human  life  and  moral  civilization,  &c.,  but  said  that  where 
the  dictum  of  the  teacher  was  accepted  as  linal  there  could  be  no  independent  thought. 
Then  came  the  press  to  open  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  events  occurring  at  different 

Soints  of  the  globe:  the  daily  newspaper  chronicles  the  events  of  the  world's  life  and 
oings^  the  j)eriodical  holds  up  the  mirror  of  nature  to  man  and  pictures  the  customs 
of  all  times  and  all  peoples,  &c.  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes  spoke  on  "  Educational  progress." 
He  referred  to  the  achievements  of  the  century  and  to  the  immense  amount  of  progress 
made,  but  felt  that  the  educational  results  had  not  been  equal  to  the  advancement  of 
society,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  education  becoming  superficial,  unless  there 
should  be  better  teachers  and  more  of  them.  He  considered  industrial  education  the 
most  important  problem  of  the  age. —  (The  Daily  American,  Naahville,  May  8,  1880.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

W.  p.   SHROPSHIRE. 

A  member  and  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  for  the  last  seven 
years  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Obion  County,  Mr.  Shropshire  was  truly 
a  friend  of  education.  A  gentleman  of  cultured  mind,  he  labored  hard  and  faithfully 
to  make  the  system  popular  in  his  county,  and  was  in  a  measure  successful.  Reckoned 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  energetic  superintendents  in  the  State,  he  was  also  a 
writer  on  educational  subjects,  being  for  several  years  associat'C  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  and  directing  nis  efforts  in  this  department  to  the  improvement 
of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  teachers  in  them.  He  died  August  3, 1880,  aged  about 
45  years. —  (American  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  Lson.  Trousdale,  Stata  superintendent  of  public  tokooU,  yashviUs, 

[Third  term,  Maroh  25,  1879,  to  March  25, 1881.] 

Other  snperinteiidents  In  the  decade  were  Hon.  "William  Morrow,  State  treasarer,  who,  with  Mr.  J. 
B.  Klllibrew  sm  xiBitinfi  aesistant,  nerved  from  1870  to  1878.  Next  came  Hon.  John  M.  Fleming,  1878  to 
1875.    Since  that  date  Mr.  Trousdale  has  filled  the  office^  bat  is  to  be  sacceeded  by  Hon.  W,  S.  Doak. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION Ali  STATI8 


1870-71. 

1871-^72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  A'lTENDANCE. 

Counties  reporting .................. 

139 
229,568 

123 
228,355 

Youth  of  acnool  acre  c     ..       ......... 

280,000 

269,451 

Whites    of   school    age    in   public 

schools. 
Colored  of  school  age  in  same . . ...... 

Whole  public  school  enrolment 

Average  attendance  daily .- 

63,504 

127,672 

81,653 

4,976 

129,542 

83,082 

129,989 

Nu  mber  in  private  schools 

1,701 

4,381 

Number  reported  as  in  no  school ...... 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  or  communities ...... 

200 
2,067 

422 

1,874 

2,"i29" 

Public  schools  ororanized  ...... ...... 

1,324 

Schools  for  colored  youth  in  these 

School-houses  built  in  the  year 

76 
$78,815 

29 

Valuation  of  these . ........... 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. ...... 

210 

120 
Vi2 

Private  schools  reported  ...... ...... 

82 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  male  teachers  in  public  schools 
White  female  teachers 

Colored  male  teachers 

Colored  female  teachers. ............ 

Whole   number    of   public    school 

teachers. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

1,578 

2,233 

2,207 
$57  00 

2,834 

J     $63  00 
)       47  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

5 

158 

11,217,101 
1,222,221 

$2,474,593 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

$1,444,536 
1,228,244 

$2,541,703 

$1,046,984- 
903,960 

$2,631,673 

Whole  expenditure  for  then^ 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 
reported. 

^,267,972 

a  There  ia  no  report  for  the  year  1875-76,  owing  to  the  change  then  made  in  the  State  school  system 
of  Texas. 
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TICS  OF  TEXAS- 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

al876-77. 

1877-7a 

1878-79. 

1879-m 

^  q 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1876-'77. 

97 
210,982 

135 
164,294 
102,981 

30,587 
133,568 

137 
194,353- 
111,048 

35,896 
146,946 

M45 
215, 102 
142,324 

50,330 
192,654 

5132 
242,027 
138,912 

47,874 
186,786 

D.     13 
I.  26,925 
D.   3,412 

D.   2,456 
D.   5,868 

D.     3 

I.    rr,  733 

L  35, 931 

I.  17, 287 

124,567 
84,415 

I.  53,218 

-  20,962 

23,963 

47,411 

6,140 

6,193 

1,410 

231 

$62,876 

73.7 

••••  ••-•  •••« 

3,264 

1,024 

781 

182 

5,251 

$42  35 
31  94 

46,657 

5,837 

5,913 

1,322 

196 

$39,666 

71.7 

D.    754 

D.    303 
D.    280 
D.     88 
D.     35 
D.  $23,210 
D.      2 

L  25,695 

2,924 

3,901 

678 

159 

$34,913 

66 

2,439 

697 

370 

77 

3,583 

$42  50 
26  50 

4,633 

905 

243 

$54,267 

88 

2,895 
760 
562 
113 

4,330 

$42  00 
33  00 

I.  2,012 
I.     644 

158 
$43,339 

78 

I.  37 
I.  $4,753 
I.     5.7 

2,266 

1,079 

817 

199 

4,361 

$48  51 

28  13 

D.    998 
I.     55 
I.     36 
I.     17 
D.    890 

I.   $6  16 
D.   3  81 

D.    173 

I.     382 

I.     447 

3,'i6o' 

I     $53  00 

L  122 
I.     778 

I.  $6  01 
I.    1  63 

*^$726,'236" 
$2,726,888 

$631,830 
501,691 

$3,256,970 

$859,484 
747,534 

$3,385,571 

$1,082,386 
941,404 

$891,235 
753,346 

D.  $191, 151 
D.  188,058 

I.  $259,405 
I.  251,655 

h  Cities  and  towns  that  have  ansnmod  control  of  their  schools  are  included. 
0  School  age,  6-18  till  1876;  afterwards,  8-U. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  1870  (the  beginning  of  the  reconstruction  school  system)  to  1876  there  "waa  a 
State  snperintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  governor  till  the  first 
general  election,  then  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years.  His  aids  were,  for 
the  first  year,  a  board  of  school  directors  (the  members  of  the  county  court  to  serve  as 
such)  for  each  organized  county,  and  a  board  of  examiners  for  teachers,  "with  3  trust- 
ees for  each  school  subdistrict  into  which  the  county  might  be  divided,  both  examiners 
and  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  directors.  The  next  year,  1871,  the  governor  and 
attorney  general,  by  a  law  of  April  24,  were  associated  with  the  State  superintendent 
as  a  State  board  of  education,  and  the  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor, was  directed  to  appoint  for  each  judicial  district  a  supervisor  of  education, 
these  districts  then  numbering  35.  November  t£d  of  the  same  year  came  a  change  of 
law  by  which,  instead  of  the  35  supervisors,  13  were  appointed,  as  before,  for  13  educa- 
tional districts  into  which  the  State  was  to  be  divided  by  the  State  board,  these  super- 
visors to  subdivide  the  counties  in  their  jurisdiction  into  school  districts  and  appoint 
for  each  5  directors.  May  22, 1873,  another  law  provided,  instead  of  the  county  court, 
6  elective  school  directors  for  each  county,  who  should  choose  one  of  their  number  as 
president  and  county  superintendent,  should  divide  their  county  into  convenient  school 
districts,  and  should  cause  to  be  elected  in  each  district  yearly,  in  September,  3  school 
trustees.  In  1875  a  new  constitution  dropped  the  Stat'O  snperintendency ;  reorganized 
the  State  board  of  education  to  make  it  include  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  secre- 
tary of  state ;  and  left  other  school  officers  to  be  determined  by  new  laws.  Such  laws 
in  1876  and  1879  made  the  county  judge  in  each  county  substantially  the  chief  school 
officer  there,  with  3  examiners  of  teachers  for  the  county  and  3  trustees  for  each  com- 
munity school  allowed  to  be  organized  within  it,  except  in  cities  and  towns  that  had 
assumed  or  should  assume  control  of  the  public  free  schools  within  their  limits,  ex- 
aminers and  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  judge. 

OTHER  FSATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  age  for  free  schooling  was  6  to  18  from  1870  to  the  autumn  of  1876;  thereafter, 
6  to  14,  a  shorter  period  than  in  any  other  State.  During  the  earlier  years  mentioned, 
attendance  was  compulsory  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  good  health  not  taught 
elsewhere  or  excused  because  of  distance  from  a  public  schooL  danger  from  Indians, 
or  prevalence  of  infectious  disease.  Since  1876  it  has  been  so  entirely  voluntary  that 
some  county  judges  think  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  compulsory  'system  to  secure 
a  fair  attendance.  The  schools  for  white  and  those  for  colored  pupils  have  been  kept 
separate  since  the  institution  of  the  State  system,  and  from  1875  have  been  required 
to  be  so ;  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  proper 
officer,  and,  up  to  1876-^,  received  pay  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held ; 
■ince  that  time,  according  also  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  The  studies 
prescribed  are  only  the  elementary  English  ones;  but  towns  and  cities  that  have 
assumed  control  of  their  own  schools,  as  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  do,  may  have 
what  grades  and  studies  they  think  fit.  Local  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  not 
authorized  under  the  later  school  laws,  except  in  such  towns  and  cities,  and  are  there 
restricted  to  5  mills  on  f  1,  to  be  voted  only  by  the  taxpayers  as  an  addition  to  the  pro 
rata  of  the  available  school  fund  received  from  the  State.  This  fund  (which  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  children  of  school  a^e  in  each  community)*  is  derived  from  a 
poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  citizen,  from  the  mterest  on  a  permanent  fund  now  of  more 
than  $4,000,000,  and  fix)m  appropriations,  not  to  exceed  f  of  the  State  revenue,  made 
biennially  by  the  legislature. 

OEXBRAL  CONDITION. 

The  revised  school  system  of  1876,  which  came  in  with  many  plaudits,  reached  the 
height  of  its  influence  in  1878-79.  The  zest  of  novelty  by  that  time  was  jjone,  and  such 
^reat  inherent  defects  as  want  of  active  State  and  count v  supervision,  ot  normal  train- 
ing for  the  teachers,  and  of  provision  for  local  taxation  for  the  schools  began  to  show 
their  influence;  hence  in  1879-^80  the  slenderly  remunerated  county  judges,  who  had 
been  put  in  place  of  county  superintendents  of  free  schools,  in  many  cases  failed  to 
send  reports  to  the  State  boanl  of  education.  Thus,  although  a  census  showed  that 
there  were  26,925  more  children  entitled  to  free  schooling,  an<l  although  5  more 
counties  and  apparently  5  more  towns  or  cities  had  organized  school  communities,  the 
whole  number  of  these  communities  reported  was  303  less  than  in  the  year  before ;  the 
number  of  public  schools  reported,  280  less;  and  the  reported  enrolment  in  these 

iTbo  Bchool  commmiity,  wMoh  answers  here  snbstantiallv  to  a  school  district  clsewbero,  is  a  volnn- 
tary  association  of  persons  living  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  any  county  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  school  for  their  children.  When  recognized  by  the  county  judge,  it  is  entitled  to  m 
ahore  of  the  State  fnnda. 
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schools,  instead  of  rising  to  meet  the  increase  of  school  children,  decreased  hy  5,668. 
Partly  from  the  same  cause,  too,  the  receipts  for  schools,  as  reported,  show  an  apparent 
falling  off  of  $191,151;  the  expenditures  for  them,  a  diminution  of  81«8,058;  while  the 
already  short  school  term  .(only  73.7  days  in  1878-79)  seems  to  have  been  further 
shortened  by  2  full  days  upon  an  average  for  the  whole  State.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  goin^  to  demonstrate  the  defectiveness  of  the  existing  system,  the  State  board 
of  education  in  1830  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  restoration  of  the  State  super- 
intendency  and  local  taxes  in  aid  of  the  State  funds  for  schools,  with  fuller  provision 
for  State  normal  training,  while  from  several  of  the  county  judges  came  expressions 
of  the  need  of  restoring  also  county  superiutendency  and  even  compulsory  attendance 
on  the  schools,  some  also  calling  for  a  restoration  of  the  fixed  school  district  instead 
of  the  uncertain  and  shifting  school  community. 

r£sum]6  for  ten  years. 

The  free  school  system  instituted  in  1870  under  the  constitution  of  1868  encountered 
the  strong  prejudices  then  prevailing  in  the  South  against  northern  methods  and  laws 
that  bore  traces  of  their  northern  stamp.  These  prejudices  were  especially  intense 
against  including  the  negro  population  among  those  entitled  to  free  schooling  by  the 
State  and  against  local  taxes  lor  the  maintenance  of  any  schools.  Hence,  there  were  in 
the  first  years,  besides  the  burning  of  the  school-houses  for  colored  people  and  a  social 
ostracism  of  the  teachers,  efforts  to  prevent  by  legal  processes  the  collection  of  the 
local  tax  for  educating  either  white  or  colored  youth.  In  spite  of  these  hindrances 
the  new  school  officers  worked  on.  A  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  people 
soon  came  to  aid  their  efforts,  and  the  record  of  the  first  three  years  showed  a  sub- 
stantial gain.  For  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  superintendency  more  of  the 
soil,  and  hence  in  better  favor  with  the  people,  under  which  some  advance  was  made. 
But  opposition  was  not  silenced,  and  in  1875,  1876,  and  afterwards  it  showed  its 
strength  by  breaking  down  the  reconstruction  constitution  of  1868,  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  school  system  founded  on  it,  and  by  the  institution  of  a  wholly  new  one,  which 
made  the  opening  of  schools  in  any  community  entirely  voluntarj' ;  made  attendance 
on  them,  if  established,  likewise  wholly  so ;  did  away  with  the  supervision  of  edu- 
cated officers;  shortened  from  12  years  to  6  years  the  ordinary'  time  for  free  schooling 
by  the  State;  allowed  this  to  be  shortened  still  more  by  permitting  communities  to  use 
a  years  school  funds  for  a  school-house,  instead  of  for  teaching;  and,  except  in  cities 
and  towns,  made  no  provision  for  allowing  even  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  extension  of  their  educational  advantages  beyond  mere  elementary 
studies  and  a  4  months'  aunual  term  of  school.  This  is  the  system  that  in  It^K)  still 
existed,  but  which  bad  so  demonstrated  its  inherent  weaknesses  that  the  chief  State 
officers  were  urging  its  improvement. —  (Printed  and  manuscript  reports,  State  consti- 
tutions, and  laws.) 

Owing  to  the  comparative  fulness  with  which  educational  statistics  have  been  re- 
ported since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  State  system,  a  comparison  has  been 
made  between  the  figures  for  1876-77  and  those  for  1879-^80,  instead  of  attempting  to 
show  the  cducatiomu  movement  for  the  whole  decennial  period. 

AID  FROM  THE  PKABODY  FUND. 

The  agents  of  Ihe  Peabody  fund  have  granted  from  1874  to  1880  inclusive  $49,850 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  Texas,  in  the  earlier  years  chiefiy  to  euconrace 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  graded  schools,  in  the  later  ones  largely  for  the 
fuller  preparation  of  trained  teachers. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Popalation, 
census  of 
186U. 

CbUdren  of 
Bcbool  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
scboola. 

[ 

Average    Number 

dailv   at- ,    of  public 

tendance. ,    schools. 

1 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Honston 

16,613 
20,597 

2,746 
8,022 

1.601 
1,584 

1,068 
934 

23 
20 

23 
22 

$15,346 

San  Aatonio 

17,632 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


EouBton  reported  2  brick  and  9  frame  school  buildings  in  1879-^80,  all  in  good  order^ 
having  purcnased  during  the  year  1  with  grounds  at  a  cost  of  ^10,000.  Of  its  school 
population  1,528  were  white  and  1,218  colored,  of  whom  688  whites  and  457  colored 
liad  not  attended  school,  being  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population.  Of  the 
23  teachers  employed  14  were  white  females  and  G  colored  females,  leaving  but  1  white 
male  and  2  colored  male  teachers.    All  were  paid  an  average  monthly  salary  of  %ilXM 
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The  schools  coDtinued  to  be  classed  as  1  high,  3  grammar,  10  primary,  and  a  city  nor- 
mal school,  and  were  taaght  8  months.  There  was  a  decrease  in  number  of  school 
age  of  222  from  preYions  vear,  of  155  in  enrolment,  of  106  in  average  daily  attendance, 
and  of  8  in  teachers,  while  in  schools  there  was  an  increaiM  of  9. —  (City  return.) 

San  AftUmio  in  l«79-'e0  had  5  school  bnildings,  mostly  of  stone,  with  22  rooms  for 
study  and  recitation,  and  1,100  sittings.  The  pnblic  schools  consisted  of  a  hi^h  school 
and  19  different  graded  schools,  one  of  them  for  colored  pnpils,  and  were  classed  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  this  last  having  a  4  years'  course,  while  below  it  there 
were  8  grades  of  1  year  each,  4  being  primaiy  and  4  grammar.  Of  the  22  teachers 
empio\  ed  1»  were  females.  In  children  of  school  age  there  was  an  increase  of  892 ; 
in  enrolment,  of  160;  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  178;  in  schools,  of  14,  and  in 
teachers,  of  3.  The  estimated  value  oi  school  property  remained  $45,000.  This  city 
is  considered  as  one  school  district,  and  the  schools  are  free  to  all  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  18  inclusive.  Educationally  San  Antonio  is  said  to  be  the  richest  city  in  the 
State.  In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  enrolment  of  about  1,000. — (City 
return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Two  such  institutions  were  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1879  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  free  schools,  one  of  them  for  colored  pnpils. 

The  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  (for  whites),  Huntsville,  was  established  in 
October,  under  an  act  approved  April  21, 1879,  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  the  agent  of  the 
Peabody  fund,  having  offered  $6,000  a  year  for  two  years  in  aid  of  such  a  school  (with 
the  expectation  of  continuing  the  gift  annually)  if  the  State  would  provide  an  equal 
amount.  The  legislature  responded  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  appropriating  $14,000 
annually  for  the  school  and  providing  for  its  installation  in  the  buildings  formerly 
used  by  Austin  College,  Huntsville,  if  these  should  be  conveyed  by  valid  title  to 
the  State  with  their  grounds.  The  bill  waa  promptly  approved  by  the  governor.  An 
etl] cient  principal,  eminent  for  educational  services  in  Georgia,  was  engaged,  with  2 
as^^iritant8,  since  increased  to  5,  and  the  lirst  session  began  on  Friday,  October  10. 
Two  courses  of  a  year  each,  an  elementary  and  an  advanced,  were  established,  with 
arrangements  for  a  model  practice  school.  Students  were  to  be  admitted  only  on 
proof  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  free  schools,  the  aim 
not  being  to  train  them  in  these  studies,  but  in  the  philosophy  of  human  culture  and 
in  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  governing  a  school.  They  were  all  to  pledge 
themselves  beforehand  to  teach  m  the  public  free  schools  of  their  legislative  districts 
at  least  a  vear  after  leaving  the  institute.  The  principal,  Mr.  Bernard  Mallon,  died 
Octol)er  21,  only  11  days  after  the  opening  exercises,  but  another  of  proved  skill  was 
immediately  chosen,  and  in  the  first  year  107  students  were  enrolled,  of^whom  40  gradu- 
ated and  39  engaged  in  teaching.  A  summer  session  was  subsequently  held  for  teach- 
ers already  engaged  in  school  work. — (State  report,  return,  catalogue,  &c.) 

The  school  lor  colored  students,  Prairie  View,  commencing  October  6,  1879,  was 
organized  by  legislative  enactment  approved  April  19  of  that  vear,  with  a  principal 
and  2  assistants.  There  were  60  pupils  m  the  first  5  months,  with  an  average  of  49  at- 
tending, of  whom  all  but  10  were  State  students  whose  entire  expenses  were  paid.  An 
hour  and  a  half  of  labor  a  day  in  farm  and  garden  was  required  of  each  one.  Some 
embarrassment  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  students  were  generally  lacking  in  pre- 
paratory attainments,  but  commendable  progress  was  made.  The  law  requires  the 
admission  of  at  least  1  student  from  each  congressional  district  and  3  from  the  State 
at  large. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

These  for  1880  were  Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  Austin  (1876) ;  Ameri- 
can Normal  School,  Kelly  ville  (1878);  Yorktown  Normal  School,  Yorktown  (187d),  and 
WJiitesboro'  Normal,  Whitesboro'  (Ir^O). 

Tillotson  Institute,  one  of  the  chartered  schools  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, is  for  the  colored  race.  It  and  the  2  following  were  so  far  recognized  by  the 
State  as  to  receive  State  funds  for  educating  pupils  in  common  school  studies.  It  had 
178  under  instruction  in  1879-'80,  of  whom  TiO  were  present  in  the  last  term,  while  50 
taught  in  the  schools  of  their  race  within  the  year.  It  began  to  occupy  an  excellent 
new  building  near  the  State  capitol  in  1880.  The  school  at  Kelly  ville  reported  101 
normal  pupils,  under  5  instructors,  and  graduated  2,  both  engaging  in  teaching.  York- 
town  Normal,  with  3  instructors,  had  139  pupils  in  English  and  (^rman  studies,  with- 
out indication  as  to  how  many  of  these  were  normal.  That  at  Whitesboro',  opening 
in  the  autumn  of  1880,  presented  no  list  of  pupils  for  that  year,  but  offered  instruction 
under  5  teachers  in  6  years  of  primary  and  grammar  school  studies,  with  the  option, 
beyond  that,  of  either  a  commercial  or  a  semicoUegiate  course,  the  latter  arranged 
in  6  schools.  Its  specifically  normal  instruction  was  not  to  begin  till  1881. — (Reports 
and  returns.) 
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teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  not  required  by  law  to  be  held,  and  no  information  of  any 
county  institutes  which  may  have  been  held  during  1879-'80  is  at  hand.  In  San 
Antonio  institutes  or  teachers' meetings  were  held  nearly  every  Saturday,  in  which 
instrnction  was  given  with  gratifying  results  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL.       • 

The  t'eachers  of  Texas  now  have  the  valuable  assistance  in  their  work  of  the  Texas 
Jotimal  of  Education,  a  monthly  issued  at  Austin  and  edited  by  Hon.  O.  N.  Hollings- 
worth,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Hollingsworth.  The  first 
number  was  issued  in  August,  1880.  Its  aim  is  to  keep  teachers  informed  as  to  official 
proceedings  of  the  State  board  of  education,  to  discuss  the  various  school  systems  and 
methods  of  pronessive  educators,  and  to  give  the  mature  thoughts  of  experienced  and 
distinguished  ^ucators. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  very  little  definite  information  relating  to  the  high  schools  for  1879-'80,  but 
from  such  as  has  come  relating  to  that  and  former  years  it  is  known  that  such  schools 
have  been  sustained  in  Brenham,  Denison,  Houston,  and  Ban  Antonio.  In  Sherman 
there  was  added  in  ISTIMSO  to  the  public  graded  course  a  class  in  the  first  hich  school 
year.  The  school  in  San  Antonio  had  a  4  years'  course  and  employed  2  teachers,  but 
the  number  in  attendance  was  not  given.  The  Brenham  high  school  in  1877  hoped 
soon  to  fit  pupils  for  college;  in  1878  classical  and  scientific  courses  were  established. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleger  reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix;  for  summa- 
ries of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  universities  and  colleges  which  send  reports  for  1879-'80  or  for  a  later  year  are 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown;  Baylor  University,  Independence;  Austin  Col- 
lege, Sherman;  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana;  Waco  University,  Waco,  and  Marvin 
College,  Waxahachie.  Two  of  them  were  under  Methodist  Episcopal  control;  2 
Baptist,  and  2  Presbyterian.  The  5  first  mentioned  had  a  total  of  412  undergraduate 
students  in  1879-'80;  Marvin  College  did  not  report  statistics  of  attendance  for  that 
year;  most  of  them  had  primary  as  well  as  preparatory  courses  of  study,  all  had 
classical  courses  of  4  years,  and  4  had  scientific  courses  of  equal  length ;  5  gave 
instruction  in  commercial  and  business  studies;  1  had  a  department  of  law,  1  a 
department  of  theology,  and  another  a  special  theological  course ;  all  gave  instruction 
in  1  or  more  modem  languages,  and  2  in  Hebrew;  French  is  taught  in  all  but  1,  and 
German  in  all  but  1;  Spanish,  in  3;  Italian,  in  1.  Four  make  provision  for  teaching 
music,  and  3  for  instruction  in  artistic  and  ornamental  branches  also,  the  latter 
admitting  both  sexes. 

From  Salado  College,  Salado;  Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College,  Mansfield;  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Brownsville,  and  Henderson  College,  Henderson,  no  late  information 
has  been  received.    Texas  Military  Institute  was  closed  in  1880,  not  to  be  reopened. 

Of  the  6  institutions  reporting,  2  have  been  organized  since  1870:  Marvin  College  in 
1872  and  the  Southwestern  University  (under  its  present  name)  in  1873.  The  latter 
reports  a  steady  increase  in  attendance  since  openingunder  its  new  charter.  Austin 
CoUese  was  moved  from  Huntsville  to  Sherman  in  1878,  its  former  buildings  at  Hunts- 
ville  being  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  for  whites. 

The  State  board  of  education,  in  its  report  for  1879-^80,  and  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  its  meeting  in  1880,  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  State  University  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  1876,  which 
directs  the  legislature  to  inaugurate  the  university  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  sots 
aside  a  million  acres  of  land  for  its  endowment.^ 

For  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix 
and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

*  Later  information  shows  that  definite  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the 
university. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

Women  were,  at  last  accounts,  admitted  on  equal  terms  ^ith  men  in  6  of  the  9  col- 
leges and  universities  above  mentioned.  There  were  also  8  institutions  exclusively 
for  women,  of  which  all  but  1  were  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  de^ees. 

The  5  which  report  for  1880  had  a  total  of  298  students  in  collegiate  courses.  These 
extended  over  4  years  in  all,  except  Bryan  Female  Institute,  Brj^an,  organized  in  lh73, 
but  not  chartered  as  a  college.  Another  of  the  8  referred  to  was  organized  since  1870, 
the  Young  Ladies'  School  of  the  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown  (11:^5).  This 
school  is  operated  under  the  same  charter,  tnistees,  curator,  and  faculty  as  the  uni- 
versity, but  has  a  schedule  of  studies  entirely  distinct. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  for  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  and  industrial  instruction,  as  well  as  literary  training,  is  provided  for  in 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  Organized  in  1876  on  the 
basis  of  the  congressional  land  grant,  the  college  has  a  domain  of  2,416  acres,  about 
equally  divided  into  woodlands  and  rolling  prairie.  The  schools  are  (1)  mathematics, 
(2)  English  language  and  literature,  (3)  aucieut  languages,  (4)  modem  languages,  (5) 
agriculture  and  chemistry,  (6)  moral  philosophy,  and  (7)  applied  mathematics.  There 
were  114  students  in  187S^-'®D  against  6  in  1876.  The  president  and  faculty  recommend 
in  the  report  to  the  governor  for  1879-^80  that  the  present  system  of  elective  schools 
be  abolished  and  a  well  arranged  curriculum  of  4  years'  study  bo  substituted,  allow- 
ing the  Latin  and  Spanish  languages  as  optional  studies,  but  excluding  Greek  and 
French,  and  making  a  certain  amount  of  daily  labor  on  farm  or  in  shop  compulsory. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  a  department  of  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana 
(Cumberland  Presbyterian),  and  in  Baylor  University,  Independence*( Baptist),  which 
presents  a  special  theological  course  for  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
former  reports  14  undergraduate  students  during  1878-79,  the  latter  11. 

There  was  no  school  for  legal  training,  the  law  department  of  Trinity  University 
having  been  suspended  in  1878-79. 

The  only  medical  school  reporting  is  the  Texas  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Gal- 
veston. In  this  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  those  prescribed  by  the  American 
Me<lical  Association :  3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2  lerms  of  lectures,  the  latter 
extending  over  20  weeks.  The  student  must  also  have  attended  the  hospital  clinics 
and  dissected  during  2  courses. 

SPECUL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Austin,  founded  in  1856,  reported  for 
the  year  ending  March  1, 1880,  goo<l  order,  discipline,  and  harmony  prevailing  in  all 
the  departments;  pupils  advancing  rapidly  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language ; 
new  studies  introduced,  philosophy  being  adde<l  in  three  classes;  and  articulation  and 
lip  reading  taught  to  21  out  of  the  64  pupils  present.  Work  in  the  shoe  shops  and 
practical  lessons  in  farming  and  gardening  entered  into  the  instruction  for  boys;  the 
girls  were  taught  to  sew  and  to  do  housework. —  (Report.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

The  Texas  Institution  of  Learning  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  founded  in  1858,  reports 
485  inmates  since  September,  1874  (no  records  prior  to  that),  and  84  in  June,  1880. 
Fourteen  instructors,  3  of  them  blind,  and  10  employes  were  also  connected  with  the 
institution  in  1880.  Although  additional  accommodations  were  provided  in  1878-79, 
there  was  still  great  overcrowding  of  the  building,  and  the  need  of  sufficient  room  to 
domicile  the  sexes  apart  was  felt.  This  institution  has  3  departments,  literary,  musi- 
cal, and  mechanical.  In  the  first  the  common  branches,  ancient  and  mo<lem  history, 
natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history  were  taucht;  in  the  second,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  ;  in  the  third,  broom,  mattress,  and  pillow  making,  cane  seating,  piano 
and  organ  tuning  and  repairing.  Special  attention  is  paid  in  this  (as  in  other  similar 
institutions)  to  the  study  of  music,  over  one-half  of  the  pupils  studying  tbis  branch. 
Piano  tuning,  introduced  in  1877-'78,  has  been  taught  with  some  success,  and  the  in- 
tention is,  with  suitable  rooms  and  appliances,  to  graduate  first  class  tuners  and  re- 
pairers.— (Report  and  return.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEXAS  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  assooiation  was  in  session  at  Mexia  from  June  29  to  July  1, 1880.  A  union  with 
the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  was  effected,  the  body  to  be  called  by  the  title 
used  above.  After  the  calling  of  the  meeting  to  order  and  an  introductory  address  by 
Dr.  R.  C.  Burleson,  of  Waco  IJuiversity,  Governor  O.  M.  Roberts  reviewed  the  policy 
of  his  administration  in  reference  to  public  education  and  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  perfecting  a  thorough  system  of  public  instruction  iu  the  State;  Hon.  O.  N.  Hol- 
lingsworth  spoke  on  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Crane,  on  the  best  method 
of  securing  a  regular  attendance  of  pupils ;  Prof.  O.  H.  Cooper,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Texas  University.  A  lecture  ou  ** English  grammar"  by  Prof.  Smith  Ragsdale, 
an  essay  on  the  '^  English  language,"  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions  favoring  the 
organization  of  the  Uni  versi  ty  of  Texas  at  an  early^  date  were  also  reported.  Memorials 
were  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  school  law 
and  in  regard  to  securing  donations  for  the  various  colleges  and  universititjs  of  the 
State.  The  subjects  of  music,  depth  of  mind,  and  elocution  were  treated  by  Miss  Lay, 
Dr.  Crane,  and  Professor  Hudson  in  the  order  named.  A  prolonged  discussion  on 
changes  in  the  public  school  laws  was  participated  in  by  different  members,  and  after 
the  business  of  the  association  was  attended  to  the  meeting  luljoumed,  to  assemble  at 
Cozsicana  in  June,  1881. — (Texas  Journal  of  Education.) 

EAST  TEXAS  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION.  , 

A  semiannual  meeting  of  this  association  seems  to  have  been  in  session  at  Danger- 
field  in  January,  1880.  The  proceedings  reported  below  are  those  of  a  meeting  at 
Kellyrille  in  1880,  month  not  given.  Here,  too,  the  subject  of  a  State  university  was 
discussed,  and  steps  were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  an  educational  ponmal, 
which  appeared  subsequently,  August,  1880,  as  the  Texas  Journal  of  Education.  At 
the  evening  session  the  topic  under  discussion  was  *•  The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate 
her  citizens."  During  the  debate  the  different  speakers  favored,  on  one  side,  '^  a  lib> 
eral  system  of  popular  education;"  on  the  other,  '^ education  in  the  elementary 
branches  only."  The  second  day's  proceedings  were  marked  especially  by  a  report  of 
a  committee  on  the  public  free  school  system.  The  committee  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolutions:  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  the  system 
of  public  schools  now  prevailing  in  Texas,  involving  the  community  system  and  the 
plan  of  general  appropriation  instead  of  local  taxation,  should  not  be  changed  in  any 
essential  particular  until,  after  fair  and  full  trial,  it  had  been  found  to  be  inefficient ; 
that  private  schools  in  different  neighborhoods  be  made  as  far  as  possible  the  com- 
munity schools,  and  that  their  teachers  be  allowed  by  law  to  charge  pupils  within  tlie 
scholastic  age  tuition  fees  for  studies  other  than  those  which  are  free  by  law  ;  that  the 
school  authorities  have  the  privilege  of  paying  to  teachers  of  well  known  skill  and 
experience,  under  some  circumstances,  more  than  is  now  permitted ;  and  that  the 
legislature  at  its  next  session  be  asked  to  take  the  matter  of  a  wise  system  of  super- 
vision for  the  public  schools  into  serious  consideration,  and  to  make  such  enactments 
as  the  premises  may  require.  The  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Marshall  in  July, 
1681. — (Texas  Journal  of  Education. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  O.  N.  HOLLIKOSWOBTU,  secretary  qf  State  board  c/edueation,  Axutin, 

Hon.  J.  C.  DdGrees  was  State  superintendent  of  pnblio  ednoation  firom  April,  1871,  an  til  the  latter 
part  of  1873 ;  Mr.  HoUingtworth  the  same  from  1874  to  1870 ;  ainoe  then,  aeoretaxy  of  State  board. 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  8TATIS 


1870-^1, 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-20) 

Youth  5-20  in  common  schools. 
Whole   enrohnent   in   public 

schools. 
Average  daily  attendance. .... 

76,375 
65,384 
72,713 

84,946 
70,904 
76,643 

88,706 
83,485 
89,475 

89,541 
70,918 
78,139 

50,023 

87 

55 

87,451 
72,093* 
74,069 

50,023 

85 

57 

5,888 
77,981 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  youth 
of  school  age. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attend- 
ance on  youth  of  school  age. 

Youth  5-20  in  other  than  com- 

95 

90 



6,879 
72,263 

2,174 

2,576 

116 

4,913 

75,817 

2,160 

2,503 

119 

mon  schools. 
Youth  5-20 in  all  schools  -   ... 

SCHOOL     DISTRICTS     AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  .... 

2,168 

2,637 

118 

2,224 

2,782 

112 

Number  of  public  schools  .  .... 
Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
Towns  using  the  town  school 
system. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public 

schools. 
Women  teaching  in  the  public 

schools. 
Whole  number  of  public  school 

teachers. 
Number  who  have  attended  a 

2,545 
122 

684 
3,467 
4,151 

316 

671 
3,544 
4,215 

317 

601 
3,513 
4,114 

375 

667 
3,739 
4,406 

393 

945  62 
25  65 

$516,253 
6^,057» 

Vermont  normal  schooL 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipt  for  public  schools 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  State  fund  available 

$532. Ill 
575,275 

1486,408 

1548,815 

$599,498 

. 
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TICS  OF  TERMONT— 1870-^71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 


92.577 
69,013 
71,325 

39,474 
77 

43 

6,175 

75,188 


2,371 

2,519 

121 


671 
3,688 
4,359 


$37  24 

22  48 


1480,158 
565,045 


1876-77. 


92,925 
69,708 
73,353 

45,318 
79 

49 

6,183 

75,891 


2,373 

2,545 

122 

7 


720 
3,608 
4,328 

434 

|34  44 

21  60 


$548,253 
537,153 


$669,087 


1877-78. 


92,831 
71,366 
73,081 

48,6.38 
79 

42 

4,796 
76,162 


124 


$30  44 
20  00 


$516,893 
511, 101 


1878-79. 


74,269 
77,521 

49,231 


5,078 
79,347 


2,350 

2,573 

126 

7 


783 
3,669 
4,452 

446 

$29  12 
19  04 


$528,119 
496, 169 


$669,087 


1879-^80. 


73,952 
75,238 

48,606 


7,123 

81,075 


2,350 

2,597 

125 

7 


725 
3,601 
4,326 

544 

$27  84 
17  44 


$417,491 
454,285 


$669,087 


62 

*  55  i 
cs  Sq6 


317 
2,283 

625 


12 

P 


2,045  i  L 

I 
1,728     1. 


9     I. 

24     I. 

1     I. 


ee   I. 

68  !  I. 
126     I. 

98  I  I. 


$1  28 
1  60 


D.   $110,628 

D.       41,884     D. 


f,ii68 
2.525 


244 
8,812 


185 
21 


41 

134 
175 

228 


$32,123 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  chief  oflBcer  is  a  State  superintendent  of  cdacation,  who  is  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature at  each  biennial  session. 

Town  school  officers  are  town  superintendents,  elected  annually  by  the  people,  and, 
where  the  district  system  has  been  abolished,  boards  of  3  or  6  school  directors,  elected 
for  :<  years,  one-third  goin^  out  each  year.  A  county  examining  board  for  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  is  appointed  by  the  town  superintendents  at  their  annual  meeting. 

Districts  have  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  collector  of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  1  or  3  auditors, 
and  a  prudential  committee  of  3,  elected  by  the  voters  for  1  year.  Women  may  vote 
in  school  meetings  and  have  been  eligible  to  the  offices  of  town  clerk  and  town  super- 
intendent of  schools  since  1880. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

Each  town  must  sustain  one  or  more  schools  in  which  are  taught  the  common  school 
branches,  free  hand  drawing,  history,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  good 
behavior;  and  any  town  may  establish  one  or  more  higher  schools  if  a  majority  of  the 
voters  so  desire.  Text  books  are  furnished  by  the  town  or  district  to  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  buy  them.  Public  schools  are  supported  by  district  taxation, 
the  income  of  town  school  funds  and  of  the  United  States  deposit  funds.  The  intefest 
on  the  last  is  distributed  to  towns  and  gores  of  land  on  the  basis  of  population.  One- 
half  of  the  district  and  town  school  moneys  is  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  children  attending  public  school,  the  other  half  without  regard  to  the  school  popu- 
lation; but  when  the  sum  to  be  apportioned  reaches  $1,200  or  more  two-thirds  of  it 
are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  attendance.  If  the  selectmen  of  any  town  neglect  or 
refuse  to  assess,  collect,  or  appropriate  the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  such  town 
forfeits  to  the  county  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  the 
tax,  with  costs.  Teachers  of  district  schools  must  have  certificates  of  qualification 
and  must  make  report  of  school  statistics  or  forfeit  pay.  County  teachers'  institutes 
must  be  held  by  the  State  superintendent  on  the  written  application  of  a  specified 
number  of  teachers,  and  less  formal  meetings  of  like  character  may  be  held  in  counties 
that  do  not  call  for  institutes. 

Attendance  on  public  schools  of  children  between  8  and  14  is  required  for  at  least  3 
months  in  the  year  unless  they  have  been  otherwise  instructed.  The  employment  in 
factories  of  children  who  have  not  complied  with  this  law  is  forbidden,  and  a  penalty 
of  from  $10  to  $20  is  imposed  on  parents,  guardians,  or  employers  who  violate  the  law. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  school  system  made  by  law  within  the  decade 
are  these :  In  1870-71  towns  were  authorized  to  abolish  their  school  districts  and  place 
their  schools  under  a  town  board  of  school  directors,  whose  chairman  should  be  sub- 
stantially town  superintendent.  In  1874  the  State  board  of  education,  which  had  ex- 
isted from  1856  and  had  done  much  good  work,  was  abolished,  as  well  as  its  executive 
secretaryship,  and  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  education  was  created,  with 

Sowers  less  extensive.  In  1876  an  amendment  to  the  law  of  1870  allowed  town  school 
irectors  (for  whose  chairmen  only  pay  had  been  provided)  to  receive  such  pay  as 
their  town  might  vote  them  at  the  time  of  their  election.  Another  authorized  towns 
that  had  abolished  the  district  system  to  restore  it  after  5  years.  Provision  was  made 
too  for  county  boards  to  examine  teachers ;  the  establishment  of  schools  for  training 
teachers  in  connection  with  any  graded  school  with  no  normal  school  adjacent  was 
allowed,  and  free  hand  drawing  was  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  com- 
mon schools.  In  1878  the  holding  of  brief  educational  meetings  of  a  day  and  evening 
each  in  counties  that  should  not  call  for  teachers'  institutes  was  authorized  and  en- 
tered on,  and  the  continuance  of  the  3  State  normal  schools  till  1S90,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, was  assured.  In  1880  women  were  made  voters  in  school  meetings  and  eligible 
to  town  and  district  school  offices ;  the  Vermont  College  of  Teachers  was  incorporated, 
to  give  greater  ability  for  working  out  its  aims,  which  were  to  raise  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  schools,  to  encourage  more  thorougn  preparation  for  school  teaching,  and 
to  make  teaching  a  more  permanent  profession.  School  districts,  too,  were  required 
to  make  their  20  weeks  of  school  consecutive  for  10  weeks  in  the  early  part  ana  10  in 
the  later  part  of  every  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  census  of  youth  of  school  age  having  been  taken  for  the  last  two  years  of  the- 
decade,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
maintained  the  comparatively  high  proportion  (nearly  79  per  cent,  on  youth  of  school 
age)  reported  in  1877-'78.  A  considerable  increase  of  youth  in  private  and  church 
schools  made  up  in  large  measure  for  the  lessened  number  in  the  public  schools,  and, 
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on  the  wbole,  there  were  1,728  more  under  instruction ;  l>nt  the  average  attendance 
on  the  public  schools  fell  off  by  625,  and  against  this  there  is  no  recorded  offset.  With 
the  diminution  of  public  school  pupils  there  appears  also  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  teachers  in  State  schools,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  9  districts  and  of  24 
schools ;  but  if  this  was  a  real  falling  off  it  probably  was  fully  made  up  by  the  higher 
average  quality  of  those  employed,  as  98  more,  544  in  all,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  than  in  any  previous  year,  had  been  instructed  in  the  normal 
schools. 

R^SUM^  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

The  showing  for  the  decade  is  better  than  for  the  last  year  of  it.  If  the  numher  of 
youth  entitled  to  free  schooling  continued  the  same  as  in  1877-78,  there  was  in  the 
ten  years  then  ending  an  increase  of  1(),4.">6  such  youth.  Of  these,  somewhat  more 
than  half  had  been  gathered  into  the  State  schools,  besides  244  more  in  private  and 
church  schools.  The  additional  State  scholars  (8,568)  were  taught  in  lb5  more  dis- 
tricts, by  175  more  teachers,  and  on  an  average  for  9  more  days  each  year,  the  quality 
of  the  teaching,  moreover,  being  doubtless  better  in  the  main,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  year  228  more  teachers  than  in  the  first  (544  in  all)  had  been  trained  at  the 
State  normal  schools.  There  were  21  additional  public  schools.  On  the  whole,  then, 
there  seems  to  have  been  fair  advance,  notwithstanding  a  diminution  in  the  funds  for 
State  school  work  and  consequently  in  the  wages  of  teachers,  the  disbursements  of 
the  former  being  $32,123  less  in  1880  than  in  1871,  and  the  decrease  in  the  latter  $17.78 
for  males  and  ^.21  for  females  since  1874. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

There  still  appears  to  be  no  general  provision  in  the  law  for  officers  of  city  school 
systems.  In  Burlington  there  is  a  board  of  school  commissioners  of  5,  composed  of 
one  fi*om  each  ward ;  in  Rutland,  a  board  of  education  of  9  members.  Both  have  city 
superintendents  of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


.  Oitiea. 

Popnlation, 
cenHUd  of 
•  1880. 

Children  of 
school  age.a 

Enrolment 
in  public 
sohoolB. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Barlington 

11,364 
12,149 

8.258 
3,432 

1,5C« 
2,395 

32 
64 

$19,259 
32,643 

Rutland 

a  In  1878. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Burlington  in  1879-^80  reported  30  common  schools,  with  1  male  and  31  female  teach- 
ers, 3  of  whom  had  attended  a  Vermont  normal  school.  The  schools  were  classed  as 
hieh,  grammar,  intermediate,  primary,  and  mixed  grades,  the  last  including  2  evening 
schooU  held  through  the  winter  and  fall  terms,  with  an  enrolment  of  130  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  81.  A  slight  decrease  in  the  general  attendance  was  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held  on  alternate 
Saturday  forenoons  during  term  time  for  the  year.  —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

Hutland  for  1879-'80  reported  42  common  schools,  with  7  male  and  57  lemale  teachers 
employed,  the  men  at  an  average  monthly  pay  of  |60.60  and  women  receiving  |26. 
There  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  729.  The  graded  schools  within  the  graded 
districts  are  classed  as  high  (with  a  course  of  3 years),  grammar,  intermediate, second- 
ary, and  primary  (with  a  course  of  2  years  each).  The  enrolment  was  1,059 :  the  high 
school  having  68,  the  grammar  126,  the  intermediate  151,  secondary  268,  and  the 
primary  446. — (State  report  and  catalogue.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  3  state  Normal  Schools  at  Castleton,  Johnson,  and  Randolph  reported  for 
1879-'80  an  encouraging  progress,  having  had  a  total  attendance  of  697,  an  increase 
of  289,  and  having  graduate  92,  a  gain  of  8.  By  a  systom  of  scholarships  estah- 
Ilshed  and  provided  for  hy  the  State,  tuition  in  these  schools  was,  under  some  con- 
ditions, free.  In  all  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for  more  aid  ftrom  the  State,  as 
the  schools  were  suffering  in  comparison  witn  those  of  other  States  and  many  teachers 
were  going  elsewhere  to  nnd  superior  advantages. 

The  OutleUm  school  had  4  instructors,  108  pupils,  and  graduated  25,  having  2 
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courses  of  1  year  each.  This  school  was  reported  as  gaming  groond  in  pablic  favor, 
with  encouraging  prospects  for  the  future. — (State  report.) 

The  Johnson  scnool  had  a  principal  and  4  assistants,  with  an  enrolment  of  364,  and 
graduated  32.  In  the  last  two  years  the  gain  in  attendance  had  been  22  per  cent. ;  in 
number  of  graduates,  44  per  cent.,  while  the  recipients  of  scholarships  had  been  more 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  district,  and  their  number  increased.  During  the 
year  the  second  course  of  study  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  English  literature 
and  geometry.  '^  Methods  of  teaching ''  had  been  added  to  both  courses,  and  increased 
attention  given  to  these.  Each  course  of  study  extended  through  a  ye^  and  a  half 
and  the  demand  for  more  thorough  training  would  soon  call  for  the  addition  of  the 
other  half  year.  Additions  to  the  apparatus  and  workinij  materials  were  made. — 
(State  report  and  catalogue.) 

The  school  at  Randolph  (1866)  reported  7  instructors  for  1879-'80,  a  special  teacher 
of  music,  and  a  lecturer  on  constitutional  law,  with  225  different  pupils  and  a  total  at- 
tendance of  493.  Only  35  were  graduated,  as  the  number  in  the  first  course  class  had 
been  reduced  by  the  prevalence  of  measles  and  by  the  extension  of  the  course  of  study, 
but  the  second  course  class  was  considered  the  finest  ever  graduated  from  the  schooL 
The  attendance  for  the  year  was  the  largest  since  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
while  the  courses  of  study  were  extended  and  the  standard  of  entrance  and  gradua- 
tion was  advanced.  A  complete  set  of  the  American  Cyclopsedia,  with  index  and 
annals,  was  added  to  the  library.  The  school  property,  including  grounds,  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  library,  was  valued  at  $9,700. — (State  report.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  school  laws,  as  before  said,  require  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  annually 
an  institute  in  every  county  on  a  written  application  of  25  teachers  in  most  counties 
or  of  15  in  two  sparsely  settled  ones.  These  are  to  be  held  at  a  time  when  the  common 
schools  are  not  in  session  and  are  not  to  cover  more  than  3  days  each.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  the  employment  of  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  efficiency 
and  interest  to  such  institutes,  the  e3q>enBes  incurred  not  to  exceed  $30  a  day.  Two 
were  reported  in  1880  and  two  in  1879,  the  same  two  counties.  Orange  and  Windham, 
applying  for  them  and  the  attendance  in  each  reaching  about  100  on  an  average. 

in  1878  the  legislature  provided  that,  in  counties  where  institutes  were  not  calle<l 
for  before  July  I  in  any  year,  educational  meetings  of  a  day  and  evening  each  might 
be  held,  the  number  of  such  in  a  county  not  to  be  less  than  3  nor  more 'than  5  in  auy 
year,  and  the  expense  for  assistants,  &.C.,  not  to  exceed  $12  a  meeting.  In  accoi-dance 
with  this  law,  44  such  meetings  were  held  by  the  State  superintendent,  with  vaiions 
assistants,  and  2  more  in  1880, 1  of  them  in  Feoruary,  the  other  in  July.  The  exercises 
were  similar  to  those  of  institutes,  the  attendance  considerable,  and  the  results  en- 
couraging. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  in  districts  sustain- 
ing more  than  one  school,  whenever  a  minority  oi  the  voters  in  such  district  shall 
decide  to  have  them  taught ;  and  any  town  may  by  vote  establish  one  or  more  central 
schools  for  advanced  pupils,  to  be  supported  by  tuition  fees  fh)m  pupils,  and,  when 
necessary,  by  a  tax  which  prudential  committees  are  authorized  to  assess.  These 
committees  may  also  make  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  public  school  pupils  in 
academies  that  are  located  in  the  district  or  in  an  adjoining  district,  if  a  majority  of 
the  voters  so  decide.  All  incorporated  academies  must  report  annually  to  the  State 
superintendent.  No  statistics  of  graded  schools  can  be  given  later  than  for  1878>'79, 
when  19  reported  a  total  of  6,044  students,  of  whom  130  were  in  college  preparatory 
courses. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  Vl,  and  VII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statis- 
tics, see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  JiEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Univemity  of  Vermont,  which  includes  the  State  Agricultural  College,  is  a  non- 
sectarian  institution  at  Burlington.  The  Agricultural  College  dates  firom  1865 ;  the 
university  proper  was  chartered  in  1791,  organized  in  1800,  and  graduated  its  first  class 
of  4  in  1804.  Continuing  through  the  next  decade  it  turned  out  annually  classes  of 
about  11  persons,  but  during  the  war  of  1812  the  courses  were  suspended,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  there  were  only  4  or  5  members  to  a  class.    Just  prior  to  the 
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civil  war  a  period  of  great  prosperity  was  reported.  Again  there  was  a  decline  for  a 
few  years,  bat  latterly  the  classes  have  averaged  ffood  numbers ,  while  the  financial 
resources  and  capacity  for  instmction  have  gained  wonderfolly.    There  are  now  27 

Erofessors  reported  for  1860  against  the  13  of  20  years  ago,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
as  been  correspondingly  improved  and  broadened.  The  university  property  was 
valued  in  1880  at  |285,CmjO  and  the  yearly  income  (including  $8,130  annual  interest  on 
the  congressional  fund  for  support  of  the  Agricultural  College)  was  about  $21,661. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  not  varied  much  during  the  decade  1870-1880.  A  literary 
and  scientific  course  was  added  in  1871-72  and  the  degree  of  B.  s.  was  after  that  dato 
only  given  on  completion  of  a  4  years'  course,  instead  of  the  3  years  required  before. 
Women  were  admitted  to  both  aicademio  and  scientific  departments  in  1871.  Three 
departments  are  reported :  arts,  applied  science,  and  medicine.  The  first  comprises 
the  usual  academic  course ;  the  second  is  subdivided  into  courses  in  agriculture  and 
related  branches,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  mininjjp.  The  literary- scientific  course 
(mentioned  above)  omits  Greek  and  adds  certain  scientific  branches.  The  degrees 
bestowed  by  the  university  areB.  a.,  ph.  b.,  c.  e.,  and  M.  D.  In  all  departments  1,565 
students  were  reported  within  the  decade,  the  numbers  gradually  increasing  from  115 
to  129. — (Oatalogoes  and  return.) 

MiddUsiury  College,  Middlebury  (Congregational),  has  a  4  years*  classical  course,  but 
depends  on  academic  and  high  schools  for  all  preparatory  work.  In  1880  there  were 
39  students. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

As  above  stated,  the  university  gives  equal  privileges  to  both  sexes.  Similar  in- 
stitutions, but  of  lower  graded,  for  women  only  may  be  found  in  Table  VIII.  For  the 
summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Conmiissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Siaie  Agricultural  College  (the  department  of  applied  science  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity), Burhngton,  was  organized  in  1865  as  one  of  the  schools  of  science  endowed 
with  the  national  land  grant.  The  courses  are  civil  engineering,  theoretical  and 
applied  chemistry,  agriculture  and  related  branches,  metallurgy  and  mining  engi- 
neering; also  a  literary-scientific  course  (as  noted  under  Superior  Instruction),  and  a 
winter  course  for  farmers,  in  which  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  entomol- 
ogy, stock  breeding,  dairying,  fruit  and  bee  culture,  road  making,  and  farm  accounts 
are  treated.  Since  lt^2  the  4  years'  course  entitles  to  B.  s. ;  prior  to  that  date  3  years 
only  were  required.  Sixteen  full  course  students  were  reported  in  1879-^80  and  2  in  a 
partial  course. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Norwich  Univeraity  SdenHfic  and  Military  Collegfy^  Northfield,  embraces  the  usual 
studies  of  a  good  scientific  education  and  gives  special  attention  to  civil  engineering 
and  military  science.  Students  desiring  to  go  into  business  after  graduating  have  the 
privilege  of  instruction  in  commercial  law,  book-keeping,  and  kmdred  studies.  The 
regular  course  in  this  college  is  4  years. — (Catalogue.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  State  for  theological  or  legal  instruction. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermomty  organized  in  1823,  continued  to 
1837,  then  suspended,  and  was  again  opened  in  1854.  As  a  "regular"  school  the 
requirements  are  3  years  of  study,  attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  (of  only  17  weeks 
each,  however),  the  final  lecture  course  to  be  in  this  college,  and  a  thesis.  A  graded 
course  to  cover  3  years  is  allowed.  Statistics  of  1880:  8  resident  professors,  11  non- 
resident, 145  students  (5  of  them  having  already  degrees  in  letters  or  science),  and  49 
graduates  at  the  commencement  in  1879.  No  examination  for  admission  is  required, 
chemical  laboratory  work  is  optional,  and  medical  botany  is  not  required  for  a 
diploma. — (Announcement  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

No  institutions  for  such  unfortunates  are  to  be  found  in  this  State.  The  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  6  napils  from  Vermont  in  1880;  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass.,  4  pupils;  and  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  received  $1,925  in  1880  from  Vermont  in 
payment  for  Vermont  pupils. — (Reports.) 

I  The  catalogue  for  1881-82  reports  m  fh>m  Lewis  College,  the  oame  haying  been  changed  in  honor 
of  Charles  H.  Lewis,  ix.  D.,  an  alomnns  who  gives  to  his  alma  mater  a  handsome  endowment. 

21  E 
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REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  at  yerffennea,  established  in  November,  1865,  bat  first 
opened  June  14,  1866,  receives  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  15.  The  whole  number 
of  inmates  since  1866  is  619;  remaining  in  July,  18tiO,  122.  Four  houra  a  day  are 
devoted  to  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry;  6  hours  to  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  shops,  sewing  room,  and  lanndiy. 
During  the  two  years  ending  with  July,  1860,  the  boys  earned  |6,276  in  the  shops,  and 
it  is  stated  that  if  the  frames,  for  which  the  cane  is  prepared,  could  be  made  here,  the 
income  would  be  largely  increased.  Commendable  improvement  was  reported  in  both 
school  and  work,  as  well  as  a  generally  prosperous  state  of  the  institution. — (Biennial 
report.) 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Two  such  institutions  report  for  1879-*80 :  the  Home  for  DesiUute  Children,  incor- 
porated and  organized  in  1865,  and  the  Providence  Orphan  Aaylumj  organized  in  1854, 
but  incorporated  in  1866.  Both  are  in  Burlington.  The  former  has  had  450  inmates 
since  the  foundation  (75  in  1879~'80),  to  whom  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
cane  seating  and  general  work  were  taught;  the  latter,  1,365  inmates  (90  in  1880). 
who  also  learned  the  three  ^^Ws,"  with  sewing,  washing,  and  cooking  for  girls,  and 
farming  for  boys.  The  first  mentioned  admits  children  from  4  to  12  years  of  age  and 
requires  them  to  leave  at  18 ;  the  last  admits  from  2  to  10  years  and  requires  the  boys 
to  leave  at  12  years  of  age  and  the  girls  at  15,  but  places  them  in  good  families. — 
(Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  was  held  August  4-6,  1880,  at  Bellows  Falls.  Among 
the  topics  treated  were  '* Rights  of  the  pupil;"  "Home  influence,"  in  which  Hon.  G. 
A.  Davis  appealed  to  the  parents  for  correct  home  principles  and  influences  as  an  aid 
to  the  child's  education;  **The  teacher's  outfit;"  and  "Discipline,"  the  need  of  self 
mastery  and  the  importance  of  attention,  diligence,  and  obedience  being  set  forth  in 
this  last.  Hon.  Edward  Conant  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional field  during  the  last  twenty-two  years.  The  question  "Ought  teachers  to  be 
examined  by  teachers  and  ought  licenses  to  be  given  for  life  T"  was  discussed  by  sev- 
eral members.  In  "Methods  of  classical  study,"  H.  H.  Shaw,  of  Northfield,  urged 
greater  thoroughness  in  teaching  the  elements  of  a  language.  A  report  on  normal 
schools,  calling  for  needed  enlargement  and  improvement  through  increased  State 
appropriations  and  more  effective  State  aid,  was  approved  by  the  association.  Mr. 
Bicknell,  of  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  spoke  on  "Educational  papers 
for  teachers;"  Prof.  W.  K.  Shipman,  of  Tufts  College,  on  "The  personality  of  the 
teacher  as  a  factor  in  education,"  in  which  the  need  of  live,  enthusiastic  teacners  was 
urged ;  J.  S.  Cilley,  on  "  Language ; "  and  a  eulogy  was  delivered  on  the  late  Dr.  Jacob 
S.  Spaulding,  of  Barre.  The  committee  appointed  in  1879  to  report  on  the  formation 
of  a  pedagogic  association  of  professional  teachers  was  continued,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  an  early  day,  and  after  the  usual  business  exercises  the  meeting  adjourned.— 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

VERMONT  COLLSGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  1880  the  Vermont  teachers  endeavored  to  organize  an  association  (with  the 
above  titled  to  which  only  educators  of  proved  ability  and  experience  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  chief  object  was  to  raise  tne  standard  of  qualification  among  teachers 
and  to  improve  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  all  grades,  from  the 

Srimary  tothe  completion  of  the  high  school  or  academic  course.* — <New-England 
oumal  of  Education. ) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PRINCIPAL  JACOB  8.   SPAULDINO,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  Spaulding  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  the  class  of  1841.  His  field  of  labor  was  at  the  academies  of  Bakersfield 
and  Sarre,  in  Vermont.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  principal  of  Barre  Academy  for 
twenty-five  years.  A  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  a  heart  abounding  in  good  feel- 
ing and  good  wishes,  his  great  desire  was  to  benefit  those  under  his  charge,  and  to  that 
end  he  labored  with  earnest  and  unselfish  devotion  of  purpose.  He  died  on  April  29, 
1880,  at  Barre. — (Journal  of  Education.) 

Mon  waa  completed  »t  MontpeUer,  March  18,  1881,  and  the  flnt  public  meett&g  wo* 

[  for  Angnst  9  of  that  year,  at  Northfield. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Bdward  CONunr,  State  tuperintendmt  of  education,  EandolphJ 

[ThM  tenn,  1878-1880.] 

Hon.  John  H.  French  was  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edncation  from  1870  to  1874 ;  Hon.  Edward 
Conant,  State  sui>erintendent  of  edncation  from  1874  on. 

lir.  Conant's  successor,  Hon.  Justus  Dartt,  will  fill  the  office  from  December,  1880,  to  December,  1882. 
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SUMMABY  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  youth  5-21 

Colored  yonth  5-21 

Whole  namber  of  school  age 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  reiK)rted  enrolment 

Whites  in  average  dailv  attendance.. 
Colored  in  average  daily  attendance  . 

Whole  average  daily  attendance 

Whites  studying  higher  branches 

Colored  studying  higher  branches 

Pupils  supplied  with  free  text  books  . 

Pupils  in  private  schools 

Number  of  these  in  high  grades 


1870-^. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Schools  for  white  pupils 

Schools  for  colored  pupils 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  d 

Number  of  these  graded 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

School-honses  used  * 

School-houses  owned  by  districts 

School-houses  built  during  the  year . . . . 
Valuation  of  all  public  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  numberof  teachers  in  public  schools 

Number  of  men  teaching 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund 


229,608 

151,654 

a411, 104 

89,734 

38,554 

128,288 

52,270 

23,452 

75,722 

04,365 


25,948 


1871-72. 


1872-'73. 


247,002 

164,019 

411,021 

119,641 

46,736 

166,377 

69,116 

26,372 

95,488 

6,195 


2,864 


93 
"190 


2,521 
493 
3,014 
1,951 
1,063 
$32  36 
26  33 
1,365 


7,477 
20,477 
10, 157 


2,788 
907 

3.695 
107 
114 

3,559 
504 


$387,672 


3,493 
360 
3,853 
2,570 
1,283 
$30  58 
28  25 
1,479 


253,411 

170,696 

424,107 

113,263 

47,596 

160,859 

64,709 

26,466 

91, 175 


1873-^4. 


5,789 


2,787 
909 

3,696 
123 
104 

3,414 

764 

315 

$524,638 


3,378 
379 
3,757 
2,434 
1,323 
$32  00 
32  00 


$775, 428  $1. 023, 000  $1, 020, 551 
923,256   950,417  1,006,989 


$1,546, 069  $1,500, 000 


259,509 

177,317 

436,826 

121,789 

52,086 

173,875 

69,929 

28,928 

98.857 


4,468 


2,906 
994 

3,902 
155 
108 

3.638 

1,034 

263 

$682,501 


3,472 
490 
3,962 
2,529 
1,433 
$32  74 
32  15 


a  This  includes  a  school  population  of  20,842  in  8  cities  'vrhore  the  races  wore  not  distinguished. 
Mncluding  29,842  pupils  in  1870-71  not  distinguished  as  to  race. 
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TICS  OF  VIRGINIA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-'75. 


1875-76. 


280, 

202, 

482, 

129, 

54, 

184, 

74, 

29, 

103, 

6, 

4, 

18, 
5, 


149 
640 
789 
545 
941 
486 
056 
871 
927 
340 
454 
025 
259 
026 


3,121 

1,064 

4,185 

155 

112 

4,561 

1,256 

292 

8757, 181 


3,723 
539 
4,262 
2,711 
1,551 
$33  52 
28  71 
1,319 


♦1,215, 
1,023,396 


353191 


1876-'77. 


137,678 

62, 178 

199,856 

80,521 

34,722 

115,243 

6,890 

492 

3,717 


139,931 

65,043 

204,974 

82,029 

35,814 

117,843 

6,879 

628 

3,683 


3,357 

1,181 

4,538 

161 

113 

5,825 

1,499 

333 

$851,731 


3,984 
636 
4,620, 
2,913 
1,707 
$34  95 
30  37 


3,442 

1,230 

4,672 

164 

112 


4,C 

671 
4,740 
2,967 
1,773 
$33  10 
27  37 


1,215,325$!,  102, 113 
1,069,679  1,050,347 


$1, 430, 645  $1, 430, 645  $1, 430, 645  $1, 430, 645  $1, 428, 245A1, 468, 765 

^11 


1877-78. 


140,472 

61,772 

202.244 

82,164 

34,300 

116,464 

7,042 

672 

3,545 


1878-'79. 


280,849 

202,852 

483,701 

72,306 

35,768 

108, 074 

44,540 

21,231 

65,771 

4,237 

489 

1,856 


1879~'80. 


3,399 

1,146 

4,545 

177 

107 

4,144 

1,977 

250 


1,816 
675 

2,491 
128 
107 


2,032 
126 


$969, 317  $1, 012, 503  $1, 088, 957 


314,827 

240,980 

555,807 

152, 136 

68,600 

220,736 

89,640 

38,764 

128,404 

6,627 

635 

4,290 

26,470 

5,273 


3,598 
1,256 
4,854 
205 
\  113 


2,395 
216 
$1,177,545 


3,930 
673 
4,603 
2,853 
1,750 
$32  19 
27  14 


$938,381 
963,895 


2,089 
415 
2,504 
1,410 
1,094 
$30  05 
24  73 


4,088 
785 
4,873 
3,009 
1,864 
$29  20 
24  65 
1,609 


$670,706|$1,290, 
570,389       946, 


1091 


I.  33,978 
I.  38,128 
I.  72,106 
I.  79,830 
I.  32,832 
1.112,662 
I.  45,100 
L  17,533 
I.  62,633 
I.  2,390 
I.  146 
I.  •  2,434 


1.85,219 
1.89,326 
M.  144,703 
1.62,402 
1.30,046 
1.92,448 
1.37,370 
1.15,312 
1.52,682 


1,782 

581 

2,363 

77 
6 


I.       522 


I.    1,990 


20 


I.         363 
I.  90. 

I.  $88, 588' 


I.    2,205 


370| 


I. 
I. 

2,369;  I. 
1,599  I. 
770|  I. 
$0  85'  D. 
08  D. 
I. 


1,567 
292 

1,859 

1.058 
801 

$3  16 

1  68 

244 


I.  $619, 582 
"  375,720 


I.  $40, 520. 


cThis  includes  both  races. 

d  Each  (i^rade  of  1  teacher  in  a  graded  school  is  counted  a  school. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  havinff  general  charge  of  school  affairs  are  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  elected  by  the  legislature  for  4  years,  and  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, composed  of  the  superintendent,  the  governor,  and  the  attorney  general. 

Local  officers  are  county  school  superintendents,  appointed  by  the  State  board  of 
education  for  4  years  and  confirmed  by  the  senate;  county  school  boards,  composed  of 
the  county  school  superintendent  and  district  school  trustees;  school  trustee  electoral 
boards,  composed  ot^the  county  superintendent,  county  judge,  and  county  attorney ; 
district  trustees,^  appointed  by  the  school  trustee  electoral  board ;  and  subdistnot 
directors,  elected  by  the  voters  of  snbdistricts  for  three  years  or  appointed  by  the 
district  school  board  in  case  the  subdistrict  fails  to  elect. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  new  State  constitution  of  1870  made  provision  for  a  uniform  system  of  public 
free  schools;  it  set  apart  for  their  support  the  annual  interest  on  the  literary  fund,  a 
capitation  tax  of  |I  on  all  men  over  21,  and  a  State  tax  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than 
5  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  5  to  21, 
as  determined  by  a  census  to  be  taken  every  5  years.  Counties  and  districts  were 
allowed  to  raise  additional  sums  by  tax,  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  Under 
advice  of  the  State  superintendent,  however,  connty  and  district  taxation  has  been 
restricted  horn  the  first  to  10  cents  on  $100,  except  in  the  county  of  Alexandria,  which 
may  impose  the  full  amount  permitted  by  the  constitution  if  throe-fourths  of  the  voters 
are  willing.  The  amount  of  State  tax  levied,  subject  to  the  constitutional  limit  of 
5  mills,  is  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  legislature.  No  State  money  is  to  be 
paid  to  a  district  that  has  not  sustained  a  school  at  least  5  months.  Schools  are  to  be 
graded  in  all  localities  where  the  number  of  children  is  sufficient ;  they  are  free  to  all 
persons  5-21,  but  white  and  colored  are  not  to  be  t«ught  in  the  same  school.  The 
branches  prescribed  by  law  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography;  no  others  may  be  admitted  except  by  special  regulations,  one  of  these 
being  that  the  plan  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  county  school  board.  Teachers  are 
chosen  by  subdistrict  directors,  but  are  employed  by  the  district  trustees.  To  be  thus 
employed  and  to  receive  pay  from  public  funds,  they  must  have  certificates  from  county 
superintendents.  These  certificates  are  of  two  grades,  good  for  1  and  2  years  respec- 
tively, the  higher  or  professional  certificate  representing  superior  ability,  experience, 
attainments,  and  success.  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  daily  register  and  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  their  county  institutes,  suffering  no  loss  of  pay  for  time  thus  spent 
unless  the  session  is  longer  thau  one  week.  Each  connty  superintendent  is  required  to 
hold  at  least  one  such  institute  during  the  scholastic  year. 

CHA190ES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

Few  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the  school  law  of  1870.  In  187 1-72 
it  was  enacted  that  preference  should  be  given  to  graded  schools  in  all  localities 
where  the  number  of  children  should  be  sufficient.  In  1874-75  provision  was  made 
for  the  introduction  of  higher  branches  into  the  schools  when  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  county  and  district  boards,  the  purpose  being  to  encourage  a  grade  of  in- 
struction intermediate  between  the  common  school  and  college,  and  such  branches 
were  authorized  as  are  necessary  to  qualify  pupils  to  become  teachers  as  well  as  to  fit 
for  college.  In  1876-77  the  term  of  county  superintendents  was  lenjQjthened  from  3 
years  to  4,  and  their  pay,  which  had  been  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  schools 
of  their  respective  counties,  was  increased  for  the  larger  counties  and  made  to  depend 
on  population  only.  District  boards  of  school  trust-ees  were  required  to  be  appointed 
by  county  school  trustee  electoral  boards,  instead  of  by  the  State  board  of  e<f ucation. 
In  1877-78  arrangements  were  made  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  subdistricts  for 
white  and  black  schools,  and  to  have  each  alternate  school  open  for  the  first  5  months 
and  the  remaining  ones  for  the  second  5  months  of  the  school  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  year  that  closed  July  31.  1880,  is  reported  by  State  Superintendent  Rufiher  tc 
have  been  the  best  for  the  public  schools  since  the  organization  of  the  new  system  in 
1870.  The  number  of  such  schools,  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance,  and  the 
teachers  employed  were  each  about  double  that  of  the  troublous  year  preceding; 
while  77  more  schools  were  graded,  363  more  buildings  were  owned  by  school  districte, 
188,588  were  thus  added  to  the  value  of  school  property,  and  the  average  school  term 
for  the  State  was  lengthened  by  6  days.  Then,  too, '  ^  an  increased  amount  of  State  school 
money  was  turned  over,"  and  the  districts  seem  to  have  come  up  encouragingly  to  the 

*  These  are  for  magisterial  districts,  answering  to  northern  townships. 
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help  of  the  State  by  laising  local  funds.  Tet,  while  there  was  a  greatly  larger  outlay 
for  teachers  and  school-house  expenses,  there  was  almost  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  system  and  a  decided  reduction  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  educa> 
tion ;  this  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  the  teachers,  their  averaee  monthly 
wages  being  now  below  the  rate  of  any  previous  year.  A  census  of  youth  of  school 
age  taken  in  1880,  the  first  since  1875,  showed  an  increase  in  5  years  of  73,018,  or 
14,604  a  year.  More  than  half  of  this  increase  consisted  of  colored  youth,  firom  wldch 
class,  as  the  preceding  table  shows,  a  comparatively  small  proportion  is  gathered  into 
the  schools.  The  percentage  of  colored  enrolled  and  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
last  year,  however,  was  fairly  up  to  that  of  previous  years.  The  teaching  for  the  year 
through  the  influence  of  county  and  private  institutes  is  believed  to  have  been  better 
than  at  any  time  before,  while  through  2  large  State  institutes  held  for  white  teachers 
at  the  university  and  for  colored  ones  at  Lynchburg  in  the  vacation  of  1880,  with  aid 
^m  the  Peabody  fund,  a  foundation  for  much  improvement  in  future  teaching  has 
no  doubt  been  laid. 

PROGRESS  IN  TEN  YEARS. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  decade,  the  first  also  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
superintendent  says  Virginia  had  an  attendance  of  white  cnildren  in  public  schools 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  had  in  any  previous  year  been  enrolled  in  all  the  schools,  and 
twice  as  large,  counting  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number'  increased 
steadily  (except  in  1873)  up  to  1877,  when  it  reached  204,974.  The  failure  of  State 
funds  caused  a  falling  off  of  over  2,700  in  1878  and  of  nearly  97,000  in  1879 ;  but,  funds 
returning,  in  1880  the  schools  and  attendance  doubled.  The  number  of  graded  schools 
having  more  than  1  teacher  has  risen  from  70  to  205,  but  there  has  been  no  material 
rise  in  the  average  length  of  school  term,  the  highest  average  reached  having  been  in 
the  second  year.  The  avera^  pay  of  teachers  scarcely  held  its  own,  bat  the  tendency 
was  upward  until  the  financial  embarrassments  of  1876  and  1879  made  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenditures.  School-house  building  progressed  fairly;  there  were  2,395 
houses  owned  by  the  districts  in  1880  against  190  in  1871.  The  style  of  buildings  has 
varied  greatly,  the  cost  rangins  from  $100  and  $200  to  $25,000.  Improved  desks  and 
seats  are  being  gradually  introduced;  blackboards  are  general,  though  not  universal; 
and  other  appliances,  such  as  globes  and  wall  maps,  are  found  in  the  larger  towns. 
The  work  of  protecting  and  beautifying  school  premises  by  trees,  paint,  and  good 
fences  has  only  been  begun.  Superintenaent  Buffiaer  notes,  as  an  important  element, 
although  one  which  cannot  be  tabulated,  a  decided  and  steady  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  public  appreciation  of  them.  It  is  shown 
that  attendance  on  private  schools  advanced  somewhat,  and  that,  therefore,  the  vast 
work  done  by  the  public  schools  was  largely  clear  gain. 

That  the  colored  people  of  the  State  have  not  had  their  fair  proportion  of  schools 
the  superintendent  shows  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  sustained  for  the  two  races, 
with  tne  population  of  each  respectively ;  but  he  says  that  after  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter carefully  he  cannot  find  any  evidences  of  ii^ustice  on  the  part  of  school  boards. 
The  white  people,  he  says,  have  an  advantage  over  the  colored  in  the  sreater  density 
of  their  iK)pulation,  as  well  as  in  their  superior  wealth,  which  enables  uiem  to  supple- 
ment the  pay  of  teachers,  to  furnish  their  children  proper  clothing,  and  to  dispense 
with  their  labor.  The  proportion  of  total  and  of  average  attendance  from  year  to 
year  between  the  races  was  sin^larly  unilbrm,  except  that  in  1873,  a  year  of  relapse 
with  the  whites,  there  was  a  gain  in  the  attendance  of  colored  pupils.  The  record  for 
the  10  years  is  a  creditable  one  for  the  State,  and  much  of  that  credit,  it  may  now  be 
said,  belongs  to  the  superintending  head  of  the  school  system,  who  with  remarkable 
fidelity  has  piloted  it  through  many  difficulties,  has  courageously  battled  for  it  against 
all  assaults,  and  will  leave  it  to  a  successor  in  March,  iS^,  a  splendid  monument  of 
what  perseverance,  bravery,  and  well  directed  skill  can  accomplish  in  twelve  years. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Since  1870  a  total  of  $206,000  has  been  given  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund  to  aid  edu- 
cation in  Virginia,  because  the  people  there  and  the  authorities  were  ready  to  do  their 
part.  During  the  year  lt^80  the  superintendent  reported  $5,200  received  at  his  office, 
which  was  to  be  used  "  chiefly  for  tne  improvement  of  teachers.^'  Of  this  sum  $1^500 
were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools,  $200  to  the  Educational  Journal  of  Vir- 
ginia, $3,500  to  teachers'  institutes,  nearly  $3,000  of  this  sum  being  used  at  the  6 
weeks'  institutes  at  the  university  and  Lynchburg  already  mentioned.  Then,  besides 
the  $5,200  thus  passed  through  the  State  office,  $500  were  given  to  the  Hampton  Nor< 
mal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  $1,600  for  scholarships  at  the  Nashville  Normal 
CoUege;  ia  all,  $7,300  for  1880.— (State  report.) 

kixdergXrten. 

Two  of  these  schools  report  for  1880,  the  American  Kindergarten,  Lynchburg,  and 
the  Kiudergarten  connected  with  the  Leache-Wood  Seminary,  Norfolk.     For  statis 
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tics,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  them,  see  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Pablio  school  boards,  composed  of  not  more  than  3  tmstees  from  each  ward,  or  3  for 
each  school  district  in  case  there  are  no  wards,  attend  to  the  school  affairs  of  cities- 
and  towns.  In  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inbabitauts  the  State  board  of  education  ap- 
points a  city  superintendent  of  schools. — t^School  laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


CiUee. 

Popalation. 
censos  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Public 
m*,hool8. 

Enrolment 
in  pablio 
schools. 

Average 
dailv   at- 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expend!* 
tore. 

Alexandria 

Danville 

18,650 
7,526 
15.050 
21.066 
21,656 
11.800 
63,550 

4.582 
2,126 
4,007 
6,605 
6,803 
3,210 
21,536 

20 
14 
31 
28 
83 
14 
118 

1,048 
1,050 
1,815 
1,613 
2,020 
1.010 
5,0U 

804 
510 
1,070 
1,117 
1.402 
Oil 
5.130 

17 
14 
31 
26 
28 
14 
129 

$11,131 

5,000 

10,525 

16,214 

M5,14« 

0,640 

83,802 

Livnchbarg 

>Jorfolk   

Petersburcr 

Portsmoutb    

KicliniOnCl    -    -    .   .    r  .  r   r  ^  r 

a  The  statistics,  except  in  the  case  of  popalation  and  expenditare,  are  taken  from  the  State  r^^rt. 
6  State  report. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

AUxandria  reports  school  property  worth  $26,000  in  1880,  with  1,150  sittings  in  the 
public  and  1,200  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  the  primary  and  grammar  the  only 
grades  in  this  city,  the  former  havins  an  attendance  of  56  pupils  a  day  to  a  teacher, 
Sie  latter,  38;  and  the  schools  open  197  days.  Institutes  were  held  once  a  month,  the 
teachers  attending  with  great  punctuality  and  profiting  by  the  discussions.  A  table 
of  enrolment  and  attendance  for  the  decade  presents  an  enrolment  of  1,109  in  1871  to 
1,049  in  1880,  and  an  average  attendance  of  652  in  1871  to  804  in  the  latter  year.  Al- 
though no  high  school  is  reported,  there  are  said  to  have  been  121  pupils  studying  the 
higher  branches. —  (ReiK)rt,  return,  and  State  report.) 

Vanville  reports  500  sittings  for.  study  in  14  schools,  located  in  2  buildings,  valued, 
with  grounds  and  sites,  at  $20,100.  The  public  schools  were  taught  160  days  by 
teachers  who  received  as  average  monthly  salary,  males,  $63.95,  females,  $37. 18.  In  the 
private  and  parochial  schools  3:^  pupils  were  enrolled. —  (Return  and  State  report.) 

Lynchburg  had  20  primary  school  rooms,  7  grammar,  and  4  high,  in  6  buildings, 
valued  at  $34,000.  An  average  daily  attendance  to  a  teacher  of  37.3^  pupils  in  the 
lowest  and  21  in  the  highest  ^rade  is  reijorted.  ^here  were  110  whites  studying  the 

"' '  taught  194  days. 

1  return.) 

JMfTJUUf^   VttiUCU    XUl   4    DUilWi   UUilUlU^B,    WIUU    1,«>«V  BlbblU^B  XUl   BliUUJT,    at  $59,000  |    haU 

an  average  daily  attendance  of  43  pupils  to  a  teacher,  reporting  no  special  teachers ; 
kept  the  schools  open  191  days ;  nad  174  white  and  85  colored  nupils  studying  the 
higher  branches ;  and  reported  o  rooms  in  private  and  church  schools,  with  an  esti- 
mated enrolment  of  550  pupils. — (Return  and  State  report.) 

Petersburg  divided  her  33  schools  into  18  white  and  15  colored,  all  taught  by  white 
'  teachers,  at  a  salary  of  $75  for  males  and  $46.01  for  females.  The  average  monthly 
enrolment  to  each  teacher  in  1879-'80  was  56 ;  number  supplied  with  text  books  at 
public  expense,  104 ;  number  studying  higher  branches,  all  whites,  80.  Of  the  4,000 
colored  children  in  llie  city  of  school  age  not  more  than  1,200  were  enrolled  during  the 
year  in  either  private  or  public  schools,  and  considerable  irregularity  on  the  part  of 
white  pupils  was  also  reported,  so  that  tiie  superintendent  fears  that  the  advantages 
of  education  are  not  understood  by  all. — (State  report.) 

ParUmouth  had  10  white  schools  and  4  colored,  all  taught  by  white  teachers,  at  a 
salary  of  $72.50  a  month  for  men  and  $38.50  for  women.  Twenty-eight  white  pupils 
were  reported  studying  higher  branches. —  (State  report.) 

Bichmond  reported  12  diflerent  school  buildings,  valued,  with  fhmiture  and  grounds, 
at  $259,603.  The  number  of  sittings  for  study  m  public  sbhools  was  5,840;  in  private 
schools.  3,500.  There  were  2  high  school  buildings,  with  390  sittings,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches  was  347  whites  and  65  colored.  The  male 
teachers  received  $86.69  as  average  monthly  salary ;  the  women,  $42.15.  The  average 
daily  attendance  to  a  teacher  was,  in  primary  grades  40,  in  grammar  36,  in  high  2o ; 
school  days  taught,  188. — (State  report  and  return.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  hy  means  of  various  normal  institutes 
and  of  the  following  schools :  The  Valley  Normal  School,  Brid^ewater,  organized  in 
1873;  Hampton  Normal  Institnte,  Hampton,  1868 ;  St.  Stephen's  Normal  School,  at 
Petersbui^,  1871 ;  and  Shenandoah  Valley  Normal  School,  Strasburg,  1873.  The  nrst 
mentioned  has  reported  in  different  past  years  primaiy  (model  school),  interme- 
diate, grammar,  business,  teachers^  and  classical  deoartments.  The  Hampton  Normal 
originated  in  1861,  a  day  school  being  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  In  April,  1868  (after  purchasing  and  fitting  up  buildings), 
the  normal  school  was  opened,  with  15  pupils,  on  the  manual  labor  basis.  The  range 
of  studies  included  little  more  than  the  common  English  branches,  the  purpose  beinfi^ 
to  oualify  the  students  for  teaching  primary  schools ;  a  portion  of  the  time  of  each 
student  was  also  to  be  devoted  to  manual  labor.  In  June,  1870,  the  institution 
received  a  charter  j^m  the  assembly,  and  in  March,  1872,  received  one-third  of  the 
aj^oultnral  college  land  grant  of  the  State.  The  property  has  grown  to  be  so  con- 
siderable that  the  number  of  students  and  employ^  upon  the  ground  is  500  on  an 
average.  The  course  of  study  occupies  3  years  and  embraces  the  common  branches, 
with  methods  of  teaching,  and  also  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  sewing, 
cookery,  household  work,  and  printing.  Up  to  May  19,  1880, 1,429  pupils  nad  been 
admitted ;  in  1879-^80  the  enrolment  was  354,  of  whom  68  were  Indians.  St.  Stephen's 
Normal  School  reported  8  resident  instructors,  20  normal  students,  350  other  students, 
3  graduates  in  1879-'80,  and  50  graduates  engfiged  in  teaching.  From  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Normal  School  no  information  was  received.— (Reports,  returns.  School  Mod- 
erator.) 

GENERAL  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  normal  institutes,  held  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  Lynchburfl^  for 
white  and  colored  teachers  respectively,  constituted  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
year's  work.  The  former  enrolled  467  members,  many  of  them  ])ublio  school  teachers, 
who  durine  the  6  weeks'  session  listened  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  3  regular 
professions  instructors  and  to  the  lectures  of  prominent  educators  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  institute  for  colored  teachers  was  also  open  6  weeks,  with 
an  enrolment  of  240,  and  provided  practical  and  thorough  instruction.  The  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  primary  branches  were  explained,  as  well  as  leading  points 
in  school  orsauization  ana  discipline.  The  university  institute  was  the  first  eSoit  on 
a  large  scale  to  give  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  to  Virginia  teachers  and  to 
test  tne  demand  for  such  instruction  among  the  teachers  themselves.  Both  these 
institutes  were  very  successful. —  (State  report.) 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requires  county  supHerintendents  to  hold  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  each 
year  in  their  respective  counties.  These  important  meetings  are  now  becoming  gen- 
eral, and  in  1879-^60  there  were  31  counties  and  cities  holding  more  than  1.  The  more 
frequent  sessions  were  in  Alexandria  City  and  County,  Lynchburg,  Petersburg,  and 
Montgomery  County. — (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  published  monthly  at  Bichmond,  issued  its 
eleventh  volume  in  1880.  Throughout  the  period  of  pubhcation  it  has  afforded  full 
information  as  to  the  State  school  system,  and  has  done  much  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  methods  of  teaching. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIOU  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  provides  for  an  intermediate  grade  of  instruction  between  the  common 
school  and  the  college,  the  branches  to  be  such  as  are  needed  for  the  qualification  of 
pupils  desirinff  to  teach  or  to  enter  with  advantage  into  any  of  the  colleges  or  higher 
institutionB  of  the  State.  The  introduction  of  such  branones  in  any  school  is  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  county  school  board  and  to  be  discontinued  whenever  said  board 
shall  deem  it  advisable.  The  State  reports  7,262  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches 
in  1879-^80,  but  does  not  give  the  number  of  high  schools.  Of  the  different  cities 
sending  returns  Danville  reports  1  high  school  room  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for 
both  study  and  recitation;  Lynchburg, 4,  with  111  pupils  enrolled:  Norfolk, 4,  with- 
out note  of  pupils :  Richmond,  390  sittmgs  in  the  higner  grades,  witn  271  enrolled  and 
188  in  average  daily  attendance. — (School  laws.  State  report,  returns.) 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  oolleffes,  priyate  aoademio  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges,  see  Tables  Iv,  YI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statis- 
tics, see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVBR8ITIB8  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Eight  oolleffes  and  nniyersities,  all  exclasively  for  yonng  men,  report  a  total  attend- 
ance daring  l&79^&0  of  936  students  (569  residents  of  Virginia  and  367  from  other 
States),  under  70  professors.  The  arrangement  of  studies  is  that  of  independent 
schools  in  Randolph  Macon  and  Richmond  Colleges,  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  in  Washington  and  Lee  University ;  all,  however,  presented  the  usual  studies 
of  a  classical  course,  nearly  all  added  general  scientific  branches,  while  at  least  2  had 
schools  of  engineering.  French  and  German  were  taught  in  7 ;  2  added  Hebrew, 
Spanish,  and  Italian;  1  of  the  latter, Anglo-Saxon  also.  Commercial  or  business 
courses  were  offered  by  2,  law  bv  3,  and  medicine  bv  I.  Two  report  themselves  as 
non-sectarian,  2  were  under  Methodist  Episcopal  influence,  while  the  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Protestant  EpiscopiJ,  and  Baptist  aenominations  had  1  each.  Gifts  were 
received  during  the  year  by  3,  the  total  amounting  to  $30,854,  of  which  Hampden 
Sidney  College  (Presbyterian)  had  $11,854  from  sunc^  persons  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment and  library  fund ;  Richmond  College  (Baptist), $5,000  for  general  purposes;  and 
Roanoke  College  (Lutheran),  $10,000  from  the  estate  or  Jacob  Presinger,  with  $4,000 
more  from  donors  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  None  of  these  colleges  was 
organised  during  the  last  decade,  the  latest  being  Emoiy  and  Henry  College  (1838), 
and  the  oldest,  William  and  Man^  (1693).  The  latter  had  not  recovered  frt>m  the 
I>ecuniary  embarrassment  caused  by  the  destruction  of  property  during  the  war,  but 
8till  maintained  its  organization  and  had  29  students  during  the  year,  though  whether 
in  collegiate  or  preparatory  departments  is  not  stated.  Washington  and  I^  Univer- 
eitv  was  known  as  Washin^[ton  College  previous  to  1871. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  established  in  1827,  is  a  nou'Sectarian  institution  sap- 
ported  largely  by  the  State.  Tuition  in  the  academic  department  is  free  to  Virginians 
over  18;  and  there  are  11  scholarships  for  non-residents,  covering  tuition  and  matric- 
ulation fees,  5  in  the  academic  department  and  2  each  in  those  of  law,  of  medicine, 
and  of  industrial  chemistry,  engineering,  and  agriculture.  The  undergraduate  course 
of  academic  study  comprises  11  independent  schools,  including  classical  and  scientific 
studies;  also, the  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  ijiglo-Saxon  languages. 
There  is  a  graduate  department,  and  there  are  professional  schools  which  will  be  noted 
further  on.  The  undergraduate  academic  degrees  given  are  those  of  proficient,  grad- 
uate in  a  school,  bachelor  of  arts,  and  master  of  arts.  Doctor  of  philosophy  is  given 
after  a  certain  course  of  graduate  study.  There  were  328  students  attending  in 
1879^80,  against  447  in  1870-^1. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  and  a  summary  of 
it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THB  SUPERIOR  dAtRUOTION  OP  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

Of  16  or  more  colleges  and  seminaries  for  young  women,  nearly  all  being  authorized 
by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees,  10  send  some  information  for  1879^80  and  9  of 
them  report  a  total  of  739  students  in  collegiate  departments.  All  but  4  of  them  are 
under  dienominational  influence :  Baptist,  4 ;  Methodist,  3 ;  Lutheran,  2 ;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  2 ;  and  Presbyterian,  1.  Four  of  them  were  organized  in  1870  or  since  that 
year,  viz :  Stannton  Female  Seminary,  Staunton,  in  1870 ;  Farmville  College,  Farm- 
ville,  in  1873 ;  Episcopal  Female  Institute,  Winchester,  1874 ;  and  Norfolk  College  for 
Young  Ladies,  1880. 

For  full  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
eummary  of  it,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOIBNTIFIO. 

Opportunities  for  instruction  in  scientific  and  technical  branches  are  found  in  4 
independent  scientific  schools,  as  well  as  in  3  of  the  colleges  above  mentioned.  The 
University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  Emory  and  Henry  College 
all  offer  courses  in  some  branches  of  engineering,  and  the  former  in  agriculture  also. 

The  independent  schools  of  science  are  the  Virginia  Agricultnral  and  Mechanical 
College,  Blacksburg ;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington ;  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute.  Hampton :  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  New  Market.  The 
Agricultural  and  Mecnanical  College,  organized  in  1872,  offers  nee  tuition  to  about 
200  students,  possible  holders  of  scholarships,  but  only  had  92  attending  during  1879-'80. 
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The  coarse  extends  over  3  years,  besides  1  preparatory  year,  and  inclades,  besides 
literary,  lingnistic,  and  mathematical  branches,  military  tactics,  agrioultore,  and 
mechanics.  A  part  of  the  congressional  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agricultare  and  the 
mechanic  arts  goes  to  this  school  and  the  remainder  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultnral  Institute.  The  latter  has  been  very  snccessfhl  in  training  colored  and 
Indian  youth  in  agricnltnral,  mechanical,  and  other  industries.  The  Virginia  Military 
Institute  had  1:^9  students  in  its  4  years'  undergraduate  course,  which  includes  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  machine  work,  mining,  metallurgy,  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  and  agriculture.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  appears  to  be  not  so  much  for 
scientific  as  for  general  training ;  the  undergraduate  department,  which  extends  over 
2  years,  besides  literary  and  mathematical  branches,  embraces  a  school  of  natural 
science. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  4  theological  schools  are  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  (Presbyterian): 
Richmond  Institute,  Richmond  (Baptist) ;  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evanffelioal 
Lutheran  Church,  Salem ;  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Theological 
Seminary  P.  O.,  Fairfax  County.  All  report  an  undergraduate  course  of  3  years. 
Richmond  Institute,  which  is  for  colored  students,  precedes  the  professional  course  by 
six  vears  of  preparatory  and  academic  study.  The  others  require  an  examination  of 
applicafits  for  admission  who  have  not  had  a  collegiate  training.  All  these  schools 
were  etit^blished  before  1870 ;  the  Lutheran  Seminary  was,  however,  removed  in  1872 
from  Lexington  to  Salem,  its  present  seat.  A  gift  of  $15,000  was  received  by  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  November,  1880,  under  the  will  of  Joseph  B.  Wilson,  of 
Rockbridge  County.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  \nstmGt\on  is  given  in  departments  of  Richmond  College,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  school  at  Richmond  College,  first 
opened  in  1870,  had  10  students  during  187^'80  and  graduated  7.  The  course  ex- 
tends over  2  years,  but  students  are  allowed  to  comjjlete  it  in  I,  although  earnestly 
advised  to  give  2.  In  Washington  and  Lee  University  the  course  is  arranged  with 
a  view  to  its  completion  in  1  year,  but  students  who  prefer  to  devote  2  to  it  may  do 
80  and  are  thus  able  to  pursue  at  the  same  time  certain  academic  studies.  There  were 
19  students  in  1879-^80.  The  law  department  of  the  Univeraity  of  Virginia  has  a  2 
years'  course,  but  students  are  allowed  to  complete  it  in  1,  although  advised  to  spend 
2  on  it.  There  were  117  attending  during  the  year.  This  university  also  presents 
a  private  summer  course  in  law  of  2  months,  in  which  there  are  Junior  and  senior 
classes.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  them, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  2  medical  schools  are  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond.  The  former  presents  a  graded  course  of 
2  years  (each  of  9  months)  and  requires  no  examination  for  admission.  Students  who 
can  pass  an  examination  on  the  studies  of  the  junior  year  may  enter  the  senior  class  and 
graduate  after  attending  1  session.  Sixty  students  attended  during  1879-'80  and  12 
were  graduated.  The  college  at  Richmond  had  50  students  attenmng  (of  whom  10 
had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science)  and  graduated  20.  The  course  extends 
over  3  years  of  40  weeks  each.  An  examination  for  admission  is  required  '*if  con- 
sidered necessary.''  For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Staunton,  founded  in  1839,  has  received  since  that  date  501  deaf  and  dumb  and  240 
blind  pupils.  In  1879-'80  there  were  98  of  the  former  and  35  of  the  latter  reported. 
The  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  for  the  two  classes  was  $175,000;  State 
appropriation  for  1880, 935,000 ;  expenditure,  $32,302.  The  articulation  method  is  em- 
ployea  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  they  have  instruction  in  such  studies  as 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic^  geography.  United  States  history.  Scripture  lessons,  com- 
position, drawing,  oil  painting,  and  familiar  science,  with  sncn  industries  as  printing, 
tailoring,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  knitting,  sewing,  and  crocheting.  To 
the  blind  are  taught  the  common  branches,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  French, 
and  music,  with  mattress  and  broom  making,  cane  seating,  knitting,  Ac.  The  aver- 
age number  of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is  six ;  number  of  graduates  who  have 
become  teachers  in  similar  institutions,  68. — (Report  and  returns.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TBAIXINO. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agrionltural  Institwte  teaches  various  industries  to  its  In- 
dian and  negro  students.    The  girls  learn  housework  and  knitting ;  the  boys  work  on 
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the  farm,  as  carpenters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  printers,  brickmakors,  Ao. 
A  cookery  class  lor  negro  and  Indian  girls  was  also  established  in  1879-^80,  and  for 
the  next  term  a  flower  and  a  vegetable  garden  were  planned,  these  to  be  worked  by 
girls  nnder  good  instmction. —  (Report.) 

The  JMller  Manual  Labor  School^  for  orphan  and  outcast  children  of  Albemarle  County^ 
received  its  first  pnpils  October  15, 1878 ;  since  that  date  104  have  been  enrolled. 
Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  composition,  dictation,  history,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  algebra,  philosophy,  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  to  be  taught,  while 
book-keeping,  penmanship,  and  tree  hand  and  mechanical  drawing  also  enter  into  the 
course.  In  the  intervals  between  their  studies  the  boys  work  in  the  shop,  in  the  print- 
ing office,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden. — (Catalogue.) 

Information  for  1879-'80  was  received  from  4  homes  and  aeylums  for  orphan  or  de- 
pendent children,  in  which  104  children  were  reported  for  that  year.  Reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  were  taught  in  all.  The  St.  PauPs  Church  Home,  Petersburg, 
dating  from  1875,  trains  its  girb  for  servants :  the  Portsmouth  Orphan  Asylum  (1856) 
teaches  horticulture,  care  of  stock,  &c.;  the  Male  Orphan  Society,  Richmond  (1846), 
cigar  making;  and  the  St.  Paul's  Church  Home,  Richmond  (1862),  domestic  worK, 
sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  needlework. —  (Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  VIRGINIA. 

This  association  held  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at  Hollins  Institute  July  13-15, 
1880.  Although  the  attendance  was  very  small  those  present  were  said  to  have  prof- 
ited much  by  the  excellent  papers  and  addresses.  The  first  evening  was  occupied 
with  an  address  of  welcome  from  Prof.  C.  L.  Cocke,  superintendent  of  the  institute, 
and  with  the  organization.  On  the  next  day  a  report  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  year  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  chemistry,  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Dunnin^n ;  by  one  on 
the  business  features  of  educational  establishments;  on  education  in  Virginia,  its 
excellences,  its  defects,  its  future ;  on  English  language  and  hterature,  Prof.  W.  T. 
Thom  directing  attention  to  (|uite  a  number  of  recent  works  on  English,  which  elicited 
from  Prof.  T.  K.  Price  a  capital  outline  of  an  English  course.  The  third  day's  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  by  a  paper  on  *'The  strong  points  iu  southern  society:  how 
they  can  be  conserved;''  then  came  a  discussion  on  female  education,  growing  out  of 
papers  on  *' Courses  and  standards  in  high  schools  for  girls,''  and  on  the  *^  School  life 
of  girls :  with  what  aspirations  shall  it  be  stimulated  T  "  An  address  by  President  J.  D. 
Dreher  on  * '  Endowments :  how  shall  capital  be  attracted  in  larger  amounts  f  "  contained 
valuable  suggestions ;  ''The  profession  of  teaching:  how  can  it  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive, remunerative,  and  permanent?"  followed;  and  resolutions  in  memory  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nas  Sears  and  of  Prof.  Harry  Estill  were  adopted.  The  association  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Ocean  View  in  July,  1881. —  (Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  HARRT  ESTILL,  A.  M. 

Died,  in  Augusta  County,  May  16,  1880,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Harry 
Estill,  professor  of  natural  philosophv  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  former 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Randoljph  Macon  College.  Chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  latter  college  at  it«  reopening  in  1868,  Professor  Estill's  greatest 
deliffht  was  the  ever  widening  expression  of  modem  mathematics,  the  reduction  into 
matnematical  shape  of  other  sciences,  especially  beat,  optics,  logic,  and  political  econ- 
omy. Noted  for  courage,  truthfulness,  and  decision  of  character,  he  was  a  man  bom 
to  be  obeyed,  so  that  as  a  teacher  trouble  was  unknown  in  his  classes.  His  well  bal- 
anced character,  love  for  his  profession,  and  enthusiasm  in  his  studies  made  him,  even 
in  his  short  life,  a  power  in  the  cause  of  exact  science  and  of  scientific  education. — 
(Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

BARNAS  SEARS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Baraas  Sears,  who  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  July  6,  1880,  was  bom  at  San- 
disfield,  Mass.,  November  19,  1802.  He  graduated  at  l^rown  University  in  1825; 
studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Newton ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Hartford  for  about  2  years ;  accepted  in  1829  a  professorship  of  languages  in  what 
is  now  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  went  to  Europe  in  18^  and  studied  for 


several  years  at  Halle,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin ;  returning,  he  was  chosen  professor  and 
later  president  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton.  In  1842  he  began 
to  publish  learned  works,  and  was  for  several  vears  editor  of  the  Christian  Review. 
From  1848  to  1855  he  was  secretary  and  executive  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education,  and  in  that  capacity  did  mnch  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.    In  1855  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  filling  that 
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place  for  nearly  twelve  years  with  exceptional  ability.  In  March,  1867,  Dr.  Sears 
was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund,  and  as  general  agent  of 
that  fond  for  public  education  in  the  South  he  made  Staunton,  Ya.,  his  residence.  His 
administration  of  the  fund  showed  his  marked  ability,  his  aims  being  directed  first  to 
the  encouragement  of  graded  school  instruction,  and  afterwards  to  the  improvement 
of  the  character  of  southern  teaching.  Through  such  aid  good  school  systems  have 
been  built  up,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  stul  greater  improvement  by  means  of 
normal  schools  and  institutes.  Warm-hearted  and  s^pathetic,  his  intellectual  clear- 
nesG^  activity,  and  cultivation  were  remarkable,  his  love  of  learning  insatiable,  his 
habit  of  study  continuous,  and  his  judgment  as  to  ends  to  be  attained  and  means  to 
reach  them  wonderfully  sound.  Dr.  Sears  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard 
in  1841,  and  that  of  ll.  d.  from  Tale  in  1862. — (State  report,  Virginia;  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser;  Daily  Saratogian.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  William  H.  Ruftkeb,  StaU  iuperiatendent  of  public  inttmetion,  Richmond. 

Mr.  Raffiierwaa  appoint«<l  to  the  office  of  duperintendent  in  March,  1870;  hia  third  and  last  term 
was  March  15, 1878,  to  March  15. 1882.    Hon.  IL  IL  Farr  has  been  elHct«'d  to  succeed  Mr.  Rnflfoer. 
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SUMMAUT  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21)  ., 
Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21)  . 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools  .. 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools.. 
Whole  public  school  enrolment  — 
Average  daily  attendance,  white. .. 
Average  daily  attendance,  colored  . 
Whole  average  daily  attendance . . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts  ^former  townships)  ... 

Snbdistricts  in  tnese 

Public  high  schools 

Public  giaded  schools 

Public  ungraded  schools 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Average  time  of  school,  in  days 

Frame  and  log  school-houses 

Brick  and  stone  school-houses 

Whole  number  of  public  school-houses 
l^hool-houses  built  during  the  year — 
Valuation  of  school  property 


1870-71. 


113,091 

04,705 

al66,749 


76,599 


51,336 


TBACHBBS  AND  THRIB  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  white  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  white  women  . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  women. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBBS. 


1,951 

517 

2,468 

dt34  95 

d32  13 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Whole  permanent  fund  reported  . 


577,719 


t229,300 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


al,409 
al70,035 


129,196 

04,180 

ol71,793 


85,765         81,1001 


66,317 


61,244 


327  327  339 

2,567  2,567  2,411 

3  3  2 

48  64|  71 

2,272  2,412  2,784 

2,3S^  2.479,  2,857 

77  81|  79 

1,986  2,133j  2,509 

73  83  103 

2,059  2,216  2,612 

151  116  91 
|1, 013, 326 11, 224. 335j|l,  401, 656  $1 


2,095 

550 

2,645 

d935  04 

d28  98 


$551,393 
536,737 


1284,717 


2,443 

639 

3,082 

d|34  00 

1228  89 


1748,064 
456,110 


,717 


1873-74. 


164,567 

5,540 

170, 107 

105,895 

4,461 

110.356 

66,713 

1,584 

68,297 


321 

2,845 

2 

85 

2,936 

3,023 

062 

2,749 

81 

2,830 

131 

,540,461 


2,541 
801 

3,342 
$35  70 
dS9  55 


$823,212 

704,768 


aEnmneration  of  colored  race  imperfectly  reported. 
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OF  WEST  VIRGINIA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 


187&-76. 


173,917 

5,980 

179,897 

&96,933 

62,847 

117,845 

73,395 

1,905 

75,300 


310 

2,634 

8 

64 
2,734 
2,606 

84 
2,866 

93 
2,959 

117 


178,339 

6,421 

184,760 

120,098 

3,397 

123,495 

70, 112 

2,166 

72,278 


356 

3,124 

5 

67 

3,269 

3,341 

86 

3,037 

90 

3,127 

141 


1876-^. 


1877-78. 


185,683 

6,923 

192,606 

121.810 

3,522 

125,332 

81,092 

2,377 

83,469 


347 

3,144 

5 

65 

3,320 

3,390 

83 

3,125 

91 

3,216 

126 


201,237 

8,295 

209,532 

126,233 

3,951 

130,184 

83,356 

2,628 

85,984 


352 

3,227 

9 

82 
3,419 
3,510 

88 
3,197 

100 
3,297 

81 


1878-79. 


198,844 

7,279 

206,123 

132,751 

3,775 

136,526 

87.638 

2,630 

90,268 


361 

3,383 

8 

105 

3,612 

3,725 

92 

3,377 

96 

3,473 

176 


1879-'80. 


202,364 

7,749 

210, 113 

138,779 

4,071 

142,850 

89,022 

2,682 

91,704 


363 

3,529 

8 

103 

3,680 

c3,811 

90 

3,458 

99 

3,557 

152 


|1, 605, 627 11, 660, 468  $1, 714, 600 11, 688, 349«1, 676, 872  $1, 670, 588 


2,677 
784 
3,461 
$35  03 
30  77 
32  28 
25  45 


1753,477 
715,161 


2,797 
896 
3,693 
|34  89 
32  09 
30  83 
15  97 


1860,644 
793,272 


$340,411 


2,818 

971 

3,789 

$37  70 

29  22 

30  00 
28  51 


1860,644 
793,272 


$354,811 


2,822 
925 
3,747 
$29  54 
26  19 
26  85 
23  36 


$835,175 
687,275 


$392,232 


3,142 

989 
4,131 
$28  21 
26  19 
28  11 
26  64 


$787,521 
709,071 


$400,074 


3,104 
1,030 
4,134 
$27  70 
29  28 
29  22 
28  72 


$791,083 
716,864 


$423,989 


o  "oJ 
ggS3 


3,520 

470 

3,990 

6,028 

296 

6,324 

1,384 

52 

1,436 


146 


2 
68 
o66 

2 
81 

3 
84 
24 


$6,284 


D. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
1. 
I. 


38 

41 

3 

$0  51 

3  09 

1  11 

2  08 


I.  $3, 
I.     7, 


5621 
7931 


1.89,273 


1.66,251 
L46,"368 


36 

962 

5 

55 

1,408 


I.  cl,488 


13 
1,472 

26 

1,498 

1 


I.$657,262 


I.  1,153 

I.  513 

I.  1,666 

D.  $7  25 

D.  2  85 


[.$159,014 
[.  139,145 


I.  $23, 915 


I.$194,689 


0  TTicln<11ng  20  nnion  tohoola. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  ISTO-Tl,  there  have  been  for  the  State  at  large  (1)  a  saperintendent  of  free 
aohools,  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  fonr  years'  term  since  1872;  (2)  a  State  board  of 
flchool  fund,  embracing  the  saperintendent  and  other  chief  execative  officers ;  (3)  a 
board  to  examine  candidates  tor  State  teachers'  certificates,  and  license  them  if  ap- 
proved; (4)  a  board  of  regents  of  the  Normal  School;  and  (5)  a  board  of  regents  of 
the  State  University. 

For  each  county  a  saperintendent  of  free  schools  has  been  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
alternate  odd  nnmbered  years,  and  a  coantv  board  of  examiners  is  formed  by  associ- 
ating with  him  annually  2  experienced  teachers  chosen  by  the  presidents  of  district 
boaras  of  education  in  tne  county. 

For  each  school  district  (which  embraces  what  up  to  1873  was  a  township)  there  is 
a  board  of  education  of  3  members,^  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  at  the  same 
time  at  which  the  county  superintendent  is  elected. 

For  each  subdistrict  into  which  a  district  may  be  divided,  the  district  board  of 
education  chooses  at  the  outset  a  board  of  3  trustees,  and  annually  afterward  one  to 
replace  the  outgoing  one. 

A  high  school  may  be  formed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  2  or  more  districts,  the 
boards  of  education  concerned  either  electing  directors,  removable  at  their  discretion, 
or  delegating  the  care  of  the  school  to  the  board  within  whose  territory  it  is  held. — 
(School  laws  of  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  State  schools  throughout  the  decade  have  been  sustained  and  conducted  essen- 
tially under  the  same  general  law  as  in  1871.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  youth  be- 
tween 6  and  21  years  ot  age  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  established.  There  are 
to  be  enough  of  them  in  each  district  for  primary  instruction  of  all  entitled  to  attend, 
those  for  whites  and  colored  to  be  separate.  The  funds  for  the  colored  children  can  in 
no  case  be  used  for  the  whites.  High  schools,  as  well  as  graded  schools  leading  up  to 
them,  are  authorized  in  such  districts  as  require  them.  For  all  there  are  to  be  duly 
licensed  teachers,  who  must  keep  the  prescribed  registers  of  attendance  and  studies 
and  make  the  required  monthly  and  term  reports  to  the  secretary  of  their  board  of 
education  in  order  to  draw  their  pay.  The  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  permanent  fund,  a  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  flOO,  the  tines  and  forfeitures  of  the 
previous  year,  and  a  capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter,  while  districts  are  required 
to  raise  for  the  same  purpose  annual  taxes  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  each  flOO,  and  to 
maintain  a  primary  school  for  at  least  4  months  each  year  or  lose  their  share  of  the 
State  apportionment,  which  is  according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  as 
ascertained  by  an  annual  census.  For  graded  schools  beyond  the  primary  15  cents 
more  on  the  $100  may  be  raised  and  for  a  high  school  30  cents ;  while  for  school- 
houses  and  all  expenses  beyond  teachers'  salaries  40  cente  on  the  $100  may  be  levied. 
Plans  for  school-houses  must  be  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  before  the 
building  can  be  erected.  The  school  mouth  for  teachers  is  22  days,  20  of  which  are  to 
be  given  to  teaching  and  2  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  institutes  which  the 
teachers  of  State  schools  are  required  to  attend  not  less  than  8  days  each  year. — (School 
laws,  edition  of  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  for  1879-'80  shows  gratifying  progress.  With  only  3,990  more  youth  of 
school  age,  6,324  more  were  in  public  schools  and  1,436  more  were  held  in  average 
paily  attendance,  all  but  52  of  this  last  increase  being  whites.  The  per  cent,  of  av- 
erage daily  attendance  on  number  of  children  between  6  and  16,  according  to  the  State 
report,  was  92.  To  accommodate  the  increased  attendance,  there  were  86  more  public 
scnools,  with  714  more  licensed  teachers;  and  although  38  fewer  male  teachers  were 
employed,  there  were  45  more  females,  while  there  were  2  more  school  districts,  146 
more  subdistricts^  and  84  more  school-houses. 

With  all  these  items  of  important  increase,  to  which,  as  the  tables  show,  there  were 
few  offsets,  the  cost  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  was  held  at  almost  the  same 
point  as  the  year  before,  less  than  $8,000  covering  the  whole  addition  to  it.  Nor  did 
the  teachers  generally  have  to  suffer  to  secure  this,  for,  except  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
average  pay  of  white  males,  the  rate  of  monthly  pay  went  up.  The  superintendent  says, 
indeed,  that  the  general  growth  was  largely  due  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
teachers  and  in  their  interest  in  school  work,  both  which  he  thinks  were  brought 
about  by  a  higher  efficiency  in  the  training  at  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  county 
and  district  institutes  aided  by  funds  from  the  Peabody  trustees. 

R^SUM]6  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

The  statistics  of  1879-'80,  compared  with  those  of  1870-'71.  show  even  greater 
progress  for  the  decade  than  that  in  the  last  year.    The  increase  in  school  popuation, 

1  Consisting  of  4  members  until  1872-73. 
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aarei)orted,  vtbs  43,364 ;  in  eDTolment,  66,251 ;  and  in  average  daily  attendance,  40,368; 
showing  that,  with  an  increase  in  school  population  ot  only  26  per  cent.,  the  per  cent, 
of  increase  in  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance  nearly  doubled.  There  were  36 
more  districts  and  962  more  snbdistricts  having  schools ;  while  of  the  schools  5  more 
were  high  school^  55  more  graded  schools,  and  l,48ti  more  common  schools ;  1,498  more 
school-houses  and  1,666  more  teachers  showed  fair  provision  for  increased  school  pop- 
ulation. As  to  school  property  it  is  evident  from  an  increase  of  $657,262  in  value 
"tihat  there  must  have  bben  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  later 
buildinss,  the  increase  in  the  outlay  for  this  improvement  being  about  58  per  cent. 
The  loc  nouses  were  giving  place  to  more  commodious  frame,  brick,  and  stone  building. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  mere  was  a  corresponding  growth  of  interest  in  the  puluio 
schools  from  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  school  income  came  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  from  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  district  levies,  while  the  increase  in 
expenditure  (only  24  per  cent.)  and  in  average  daily  attendance  ([79  per  cent.)  indi- 
cates both  an  economical  management  of  the  funds  and  a  greatlv  improved  condition 
of  the  schools.  The  reports  also  show  that  this  increase  in  provision  for  free  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  number  actually  taught  was  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  iucrease 
of  youth  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  free  schools.  As  to  teachers  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  with  an  increase  in  their  quality  and  attractive  teaching  power  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  wages ;  but  instead  of  this  must  be  recorded 
a  decline  of  |7.25  in  average  monthly  pay  of  white  males  and  of  $2.85  in  that  of  white 
females. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  am  ount  contributed  to  the  State  during  the  decade  was  $94,860.  Of  this  amount 
$2,000  went  toward  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes  during  1880.  The  remainder 
was  used  to  sustain  graded  schools  and  an  educational  journal. 

QRADUATIKa  SYSTEM  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  graded  studies,  annual  examinations,  commencement  exercises,  and 
diplomas  of  graduation  introduced  by  Superintendent  A.  L.  Wade,  of  Monongalia 
County,  in  1876,  continued  to  be  regarded  with  increasing  favor;  where  introduced,  it 
appeared  to  give  new  life  to  the  country  schools.  Marion  County  reported  in  1878  the 
introduction  of  this  plan  the  previous  year  and  its  great  success,  having  graduated 
fh>m  all  its  schools  in  two  years  225  and  formed  classes  for  the  future.  In  1879-'8C 
there  were  6  of  these  schools  in  this  county  in  successful  operation.  In  this  yeai 
Tyler  County  reported  the  gra^laation  of  57  fi'om  its  primary  schools,  and  that  the 
system  had  done  much  to  improve  the  public  schools  lu  that  connty.  The  State  su 
perintendent,  in  his  report  for  1879-'80,  calls  attention  to  his  former  recommendatiom 
on  this  subject,  as  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  system. 
Further  than  this  no  information  in  regard  to  the  system  lias  reached  this  Bureau.-* 
(State  report  find  Commissioner's  report,  1878.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WHEEUNO. 

Officers. — The  officers  here  are  a  board  of  education  of  3  members  for  each  ward, 
with  a  superintendent  of  the  city  school  district,  appointed  by  the  board  and  required 
to  have  had,  before  his  appointment,  at  least  3  years  of  practice  in  graded  school 
work. — (Act  creating  the  district  and  State  school  laws,  1877.) 

Statistics, — ^Population,  30,736 ;  school  population,  10,903 ;  enrolment,  4,785;  average 
daily  attendance,  3,300;  teachers,  93,  teaching  in  8  Drick  school  buildings,  whicn, 
including  land,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at  $2:^,680.  There  was  a  gain 
in  school  population  of  579;  in  enrolment,  of  97;  in  teachers,  of  2;  and  in  average 
daily  attendance,  a  loss  of  174. —  (State  report,  1879-'80.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHEfiS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Normal  School,  established  under  an  act  of  1867,  in  con- 
nection with  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  with  its  branches  at  Fairmont  (18(^)) 
West  Liberty  (1871),  Glenville  and  Shepherdstown  (1873),  continued  in  1880  the  work 
of  training  teachers  for  the  schools.  These  institutions,  established  by  the  State,  are 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  regents,  with  local  executive  committees  for  the  direct 
supervision  of  each  school,  and  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  white  youth  of  the 
State.  The  course  for  each  is  the  same,  covering  3  years  of  instruction  in  the  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  teaching  them  and  manage- 
ment in  the  school  room.  Up<m  completion  of  the  course  the  regents  confer  diplomas 
with  the  title  of  normal  graduate,  wnich,  up  to  1880,  authorized  the  holder  to  teach 
throughout  the  State,  wmle  those  desiring  to  continue  their  studies  may  do  so  under 
appointment  of  the  regents.  Pupils  who  agree  to  teach  in  the  free  schools  one  year 
are  admitted  free  of  tuition  and  provided  with  books.  All  except  the  one  at  West 
Liberty  report  for  1879-'80,  showing  a  total  of  14  instructors,  261  normal  students, 
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and  31  gradaateci  for  the  year,  23  of  whom  eDffi^ed  in  teaching.  A  falling  ojQT  of  2 
instructors  and  145  students  resulted  from  the  miitire  of  State  appropriation  for  1880. 
Besides  these  State  normal  schools,  there  is  one  at  Harper's  Ferry  established  in 
1867  by  Mends  of  the  colored  people.  At  first  this  school  was  intended  for  training 
colored  teachers,  but  afterwards,  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for  higher  education,  it 
was  named  Storer  College,  having  preparatory,  normal,  and  academic  departments, 
with  3  and  4  years'  courses  of  study.  It  reports  for  its  third  year  5  instructors,  with 
203  normal  and  42  classical  students,  13  graduates,  3,200  volumes  in  the  library,  and 
instruction  in  elementary  drawing,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  school  laws  make  it  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  to  aid  the 
teachers  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession.  With  tbin  in  view  he  is  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  county  institutes  for  mutual  improvement,  to  attend  these  him- 
self whenever  practicable,  to  give  such  advice,  and  instruction  as  may  contribute  to 
their  efficiency,  and,  in  connection  with  supe'rintendenta  of  a^ljoining  counties,  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  union  institutes,  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises 
of  the  same,  aiming  throughout  at  the  improvement  of  the  teacners  and  thus  at  the 
elevation  of  their  work  and  their  profession.  Public  school  teachers  are  required  to 
attend  the  institutes  held  in  their  county  or  district  for  an  average  of  2  days  in  each 
month  contracted  for,  or  8  days  in  the  school  year,  during  whicn  attendance  their 
wages  continue. 

The  State  appropriation  in  aid  of  these  institutes  being  only  $500  in  1880,  or  |9.26 
for  each  county,  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  directed  that  the  whole  appro- 
priation made  should  that  year  be  expended  on  institutes.  With  this  aid  1  insti- 
tute was  held  in  every  county  and  in  some  large  ones  2  were  held,  none,  however, 
being  well  attended.  Besides  these,  4  district  institutes  were  held,  conducted  by 
Professor  I^add,  who  called  to  his  aid  the  late  Dr.  Sears  and  Professor  De  Graff  of 
New  Jersey.    The  effect  of  these  institutes  waa  excellent. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FBEE  PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  authorizes  this  class  of  schools  for  the  higher  instruction  of  the  advanced 
pupils  of  either  a  single  district  or  of  two  or  more  districts  uniting  for  the  support  of 
one  school.  In  1880  there  were  8  reported,  the  same  number  as  in  previous  yearo,  but 
with  no  note  of  pupils  in  them,  except  as  these  may  be  included  in  285  reported  as 
studying  German  and  7,943  reported  in  other  branches  than  those  required  by  law. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  colleges  and  private  academic  schools,  see  Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the 
appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  preparatorv  departments  of  colleges^  see  Table  IX ; 
for  full  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class  of  schools,  corresponding  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  WeH  Virginia  University,  Morgan  town,  chartered  in  1867,  owed  its  establishment 
and  partial  endowment  to  the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 
colleges.  It  was  first  opened  as  **The  Apicultural  College  of  West  Virginia,"  but, 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  having  this  a  State  institution  on  a  university  basis, 
the  name  was  changed,  in  1868,  by  legislative  action.  The  courses  in  1868  were  pre- 
paratory, 2  years;  literary,  4;  scientitic,  3;  agricultural,  2;  military  tactics  through- 
out a  3  vears'  course;  normal  classes  during  1  or  2  terms  each  year;  and  an  optional 
course  leading  to  a  certificate  instead  of  a  decree.  In  1869  lectureships  in  civil  and 
constitutional  law,  physiology^  hygiene,  and  similar  subjects  were  provided  for ;  ^  in 
1871  a  department  of  engineering,  the  first  2  years  like  the  general  scientific  course, 
the  third  devoted  to  this  oranch  and  kindred  studies ;  in  1872  the  scientific  course  was 
extended  to  4  years,  while  that  of  engineering  was  correspondingly  increased.  The 
different  departments  were  arranged  in  schools,  the  instruction  given  not  varying 
much  from  year  to  year.  In  June,  1878,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  regular  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  These  will  be  treated  under 
the  proper  headings.  A  total  of  166  students  was  reported  in  1870-71 ;  in  1879-'80 
there  were  132. —  (Catalogues.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  are  Bethany  (Christian^,  organized  in  1841 ;  West  Vir- 
ginia, Flemington  (Free  Will  Baptist),  in  1870 ;  Shepherd,  Shepherdstown  (non-sec- 
tarian), in  1873.  Bethany  has  3  separate,  complete  courses — classical,  scientific,  and 
ministerial — also  special  courses  in  engineering,  physics,  and  chemistry ;  a  prepara- 
tory class  of  1  year  is  also  reported,  as  well  as  a  teachers'  course  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy occupying  icom  6  to  10  weeks.    West  Virginia  announces  preliminary,  com- 

I  These  seem  to  have  been  filled  first  in  1878-79. 
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mercialy  academio,  nonnal,  college  preparatory,  and  collegiate  conises.  A  retnro  for 
1880  gives  53  preparatory  students,  but  reports  **  no  permanent  arrangements  yet"  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Shepherd  reports  55  students  in  the  normal  classes  (in- 
cluding preparatory  pupils  and  graduate  students)  and  45  in  the  collegiate. — (Cat- 
alogues and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

West  Virginia  and  Shepherd  Colleges  admit  women  to  eqnal  privileges  with  men* 
For  similar  institutions  admitting  only  women,  see  Table  Y  III  of  the  appendix ;  for 
a  summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Conmiissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIO. 

West  Virginia  UniTersity,  as  above  stated,  began  as  an  agricultural  college.  Its 
scientific  courses  stood  in  1880  as  follows:  (1)  A  regular  4  years^  course,  le^ing  to 
the  degree  of  B.  8. ;  (2)  1  in  engineering,  the  first  3  years  of  which  are  similar  to  the 
scientific,  while  the  senior  year  includes  civil  and  military  enfrineering ;  (3)  an  agri- 
cultural 2  years'  course.  Those  deficient  in  elementary  studies  must  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  preparatory  work  before  entering  the  agricultural  course.  Bethany  Col- 
lege had  a  4  years'  scientific  course;  a  special  course  in  engineering  (entitling  U>  cer- 
tificate only);  a  teachers'  course  in  natural  philosophy  of  6  to  10  weeks,  in  which,  by 
experiment,  physical  laws  are  verified  and  illustrated;  and  a  special  course  in  prac- 
tical chemistoy. 

For  statistics  of  each  college,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  j  for  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  all  that  present  mem,  see  the  I'eport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  tkeologieal  instruction  given  in  this  Stat<e,  so  far  as  known,  is  in  the  4  years' 
ministerial  course  at  Bethany  College.  This  course  embraces  5  schools,  viz :  of  sacred 
literature,  ancient  languages,  mathematics  and  astix)nomy,  natural  science,  mental 
philosophy,  belles  lettres,  and  political  economy.  The  degree  of  B.  L.  is  given  at  the 
close. — ( Catalogue. ) 

The  law  department  of  West  Virginia  University  was  created  in  June,  1878.  The 
fun  course  includes  common  and  statute  law,  mercantile  law,  equity  and  evidence,  and 
constitutional  and  international  law,  these  last,  however,  not  required  of  ordinary 
students.  Daily  examinations  and  two  general  examinations  are  held  during  the  col- 
legiate year,  and  certificates  of  distinction  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  it  ^hen  the  result 
of  these  examinations  has  been  satisfactory. —  (Catalogue.) 

At  date  of  June,  1878,  a  beginning  was  made  of  a  medical  department  in  the  same 
university.  A  chair  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  was  established  (an  ad- 
vance upion  a  lectureship  of  physiology  and  hygiene  reported  in  1869).  This  course 
is  to  occupy  two  or  three  terms  of  the  university  year.  In  1879-'80  much  interest  was 
reported  on  the  part  of  the  students,  as  seen  by  their  punctuality  of  attendance  at 
lectures,  their  evident  comprehension  of  the  topics  treated,  and  their  answers  at  the 
examinations. — (Catalogue. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  since 
its  foundation  in  1870,  has  instructed  167  deaf  and  dumb  and  56  blind.  The  common 
English  branches  are  tau^^ht  to  both  classes ;  the  special  ones  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  lip-reading,  articulation,  and  drawing;  for  the  blind,  some  higher  studies, 
with  music.  The  employments  for  the  former  were  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry ; 
for  the  latter,  maAtress  and  broom  making  and  chair  caning.  The  average  number 
of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is  six;  pupils  in  1879-'80,  deaf  and  dumb,  65;  blind, 
S4.  Within  the  decade  93  deaf-mutes  and  31  blind  pupils — in  all,  124 — have  been 
graduated  or  regularly  discharged,  and  many  of  them  are  now  self-supporting.  Artic- 
ulation and  lip-reading  wore  first  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1B77 ;  four  classes  of  5  to  6 
pupils  each  were  formed,  and  the  instruction  was  continued  until  October,  1879,  when 
the  classes  were  discontinued.  This  was  evidently  only  a  temporary  cessation,  for  the 
return  for  1879-^80  reports  articulation  taught  during  that  year. — (Biennial  report  and 
returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WEST  VmomiA  educational  ASSOCIATION. 

No  information  has  reached  this  Bureau  in  reference  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in 
1880.    The  session  of  1879  was  at  Charleston  August  2&-28. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  E.  PumLiTOM,  Btate  iuperinUnderU  qf/re€  iehooU,  WhuUng, 

[Term,  March,  1877,  to  March,  1881.] 

Other  saperintendento hi  the  10  yeftTs  have  been:  Bon.  G.  8.  Lewis,  1870-1872;  Hon.  W.  E. Pendle* 

ton,  1872-1873  (flllins: »  vocancr  made  by  Mr.  Lewis's  rcsijniation) ;  Hon.  B.  W,  Bjme,  1878-1877. 

In  Ootober,  1880,  Mr.  B.  L.  Butcher  was  chosen  to  sacceed  Mr.  Pendleton. 
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SUMMABT  OF  EDUCATIONAIj' STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-^. 

ie7»-^73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AKD  ATTEirDAKCE. 

Youth  of  school  aee  (4-20) 

Tonth  4-20  in  pablio  schools .. 
Total  pupils  in  public  schools. 

Touth  in  private  schools 

In  State  norma)  schools 

In  colleges  and  academies 

In  benevolent  and  reformatoiy 

institutions  (estimated). 
Total  under  instruction  ...... 

SCHOOLS  AND  1>I8TRICT8. 

Districts,  exclusive   of  inde-  * 

pendent  cities. 
Districts  reporting ....... .... 

420,948 

262,947 

265,285 

17,267 

0315 

2,253 

1,150 

286,270 

6,031 
4,976 

423,717 

266,789 

270,192 

18,020 

536 

2,831 

1,200 

292,779 

6,103 
4,989 

436,002 

281,708 

283,722 

9,581 

604 

2,544 

1,225 

297,676 

6,205 
5,130 

453,161 

276,878 

278,768 

10,873 

693 

1,628 

1,125 

293,087 

6,250 
6,197 

461,829 

277,884 

279,854 

10,733 

847 

2,151 

1,150 

294,735 

5,423 
5,365 

Districts  purchasing  text  books 
Districts    lending    books    to 

pupils. 
Districts  that  sold  text  books. 

...... ..\. 

Schools  with  two  departments. 
Schools  with  three  or  more 

departments. 
Graded  schools.. .•••• .... .... 

230 
155 

385 

213 
199 

412 

217 
163 

380 

210 
172 

382 

184 
210 

394 

Hiirh  schools  aided  bv  State .. 

Average  term  in  days— cities . 
Average  term  in  days—counties 
Public  school-houses  ......... 

149 

195 

5,260 

330,189 

663 

$4,979,169 

9,451 
$109  40 
39  40 
43  50 
27  13 

$2,258,287 
2,066,375 

$2,624,340 

4,933 

310,292 

605 

13,990,867 

9,168 
1105  30 
36  70 
41  40 
27  62 

11,916,525 
1,932,539 

12,389,488 

4,979 

312,612 

656 

14,212,164 

9,267 
198  20 
37  60 
43  33 
27  04 

$2,047,050 
2,004,155 

12,482,771 

4,957 

315,  111 

693 

14,602,536 

8,903 
1109  10 
37  70 
43  38 
27  52 

12,628,027 
2,093,412 

12,389,488 

5,113 

319,406 

686 

$4,321,133 

9,332 
$114  80 
37  10 
47  44 
32  13 

$2,225,003 
1,985,791 

$2,565,823 

Seats  in  same ................ 

School-houses  ofbrick  or  stone. 
Value  of  public  school  prop- 
erty. 

TEACHERS  AND  THETR  AYXBr 
AQB  MONTHLY  PAT. 

Different  teachers  employed. . 
Pay  of  men  in  cities.......... 

Pay  of  women  in  cities 

Pay  of  men  in  counties. ...... 

Pay  of  women  in  counties.... 

FINANCES. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 
Total  expenditnies  for  public 

schools. 
State  school  firnd 

aThifl  does  not  indnde  tlie  school  at  WUtewater. 
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OF  WISCONSIN— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1876-^6. 

1876-W. 

1877-^. 

1878-^. 

1879-W. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-^71. 

474,811 

280,153 

282,186 

24,028 

902 

1,853 

1,160 

478,388 

289,125 

291,270 

23,624 

1,021 

1,699 

1,175 

478,692 

295,215 

298,192 

25,532 

1,885 

1,781 

1,287 

483,453 

289,354 

291,286 

25,847 

1,803 

1,550 

1,615 

483,229 

297, 4J» 

299.258 

25,938 

1,880 

3,569 

1,648 

?• 

L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 

224 

8,071 

7^972 

91 

77 

2,009 

33 

L 
li 

62,281 
34,478 
33,973 

8,671 
M,565 

1,306 
498 

310,129 

318,789 

328,677 

322,101 

332,283 

I. 

10,182 

L 

46,013 

6,605 

6,564 

5,361 

5,568 

6,573 

I. 

5 

L 

542 

6,461 
267 

5,533 
453 
244 

170 
194 
211 

5,299 

1,104 

427 

681 
207 
225 

5,542 

1,606 

437 

1,070 
208 
225 

6,530 

1,851 

619 

1,253 
201 
250 

D. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
D. 
L 

12 
245 
182 

183 

7 

25 

L 

554 

137 

72 

183 
202 

D. 
L 

29 
95 

385 
20 

405 

57 

193 

149 

5,320 

345,944 

790 

•5,183,902 

432 

85 

189 

161 

5,561 

353,119 

809 

»5, 115, 556 

433 

88 

195.3 

154 

5,626 

357,186 

812 

95,169,979 

451 

95 

192 

163 

5,667 

361,133 

852 

$5,297,679 

L 
I. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 

18 

7 

3.3 

9 

41 

3,947 

40 

$127,700 

L 

66 

193 

153 

5,299 

337,039 

750 

f4, 875, 618 

I. 
I. 
I. 
L 

'734 

50,841 

247 

$1,306,812 

8,630 
$105  10 
37  20 
42  95 
27  16 

9,858 
$106  20 
35  93 
40  48 
26  35 

9,806 
$100  27 
34  70 
38  45 
25  33 

9,876 
$85  90 
35  03 
37  75 
25  72 

10,115 

$85  74 

35  06 

37  14 

24  91 

I. 
D, 
I. 
D. 
D. 

240 

$0  16 

03 

61 

81 

I. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 

947 
$19  56 

1  64 
426 

2  71 

$2,322,694 
2,153,811 

12,281.422 
2,249,638 

12,258,624 
2,148,330 

12,221,154 
2,152,783 

$2,697,801 
2,230,772 

I. 
L 

$476,647 

77,989 

I. 
L 

$781,276 
298,233 

12,625,798 

12,596,361 

»2, 680, 703 

$2,713,993 

$2,747,844 

L 

$33,861 

L 

$358,356 

b  The  attendanoe  of  the  school  at  Whitewater  was  not  reported  in  1870-7L 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  Bitpervision  of  the  common  school  system  has  been,  throaghont  the 
decade,  as  for  20  previoas  yeais,  under  a  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction, 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years.  He  has  been  allowed  an  assistant,  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  other  clerical  aid. 

The  local  supervision  has  been  under  (1)  county  superintendents,  also  chosen  for 
terms  of  2  years  by  the  people,  2  being  aUowed  in  counties  with  more  than  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  (2)  district  school  boards,  consisting  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
clerk  for  an  ordinary  school  district,  chosen  all  at  once  at  the  first  district  meeting, 
and  afterwards  one  each  vear  for  a  term  of  three  years.^  Free  high  schools,  when  not 
under  the  ordinary  school  boards,  have  also  boards  of  3  members,  elected  since  1875 
at  a  called  meeting  of  the  district  officers  within  the  territory  constituting  the  high 
school  district. 

In  the  comparatively  few  towns  (26)  that,  up  to  1880,  had  come  under  a  township 
system,  there  are  town  boards  of  school  directors,  composed  of  the  clerks  of  the  sub- 
districts  within  the  town,  with  those  of  joint  snbdistricts  that  have  school-houses 
within  it.    The  secretary  of  the  board  has  supervision  of  its  schools. 

Boards  of  regents  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  the  State  normal  schools  and 
for  the  State  university. 

Since  1875  women  have  been  eligible  to  all  school  offices  below  the  State  soperin- 
tendency. 

OTHER  FEATURSS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

On  the  current  plan  of  State  aid  to  local  effort,  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund 
has  been  distributed  annually  to  the  proper  local  officers  in  the  years  under  review 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  4  to  20  years  of  age,  shown  b^  an  annual  report 
from  them  to  have  been  resident  in  totvns,  cities,  and  school  districts  that  have  nad 
schools  of  at  least  5  months'  duration,  that  have  raised  for  these  schools  as  much  as 
the  State  apportionment  to  them,  and  that  have  had  them  taucht  by  duly  licensed 
teachers.  Persons  over  or  under  the  school  age,  with  consent  of  the  school  officers, 
may  attend  the  public  schools  on  payment  of  tuition,  if  such  attendance  should  not 
interfere  with  the  free  pupils.  Youth  between  7  and  15  are,  by  law  of  1879,  required 
to  be  sent  to  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year,  unless  excused  by  the 
school  board  because  of  illness,  distance  firom  school,  instruction  elsewhere,  or  other 
sufficient  cause.    To  make  it  easier  for  such  children  to  attend,  school  boards  are  re- 

3uired  to  furnish  needed  text  books  for  pupils  of  this  class  whose  parents  or  guar- 
ians  cannot  supply  them.  They  may,  by  authorization  from  their  aistricts,  furnish 
these  also  to  other  pupils.  The  determination  of  the  text  books  to  be  used,  of  the 
discipline  to  be  maintained,  of  the  licensed  teachers  to  be  engaged,  and  of  the  annual 
length  of  school  term  beyond  the  5  school  months  required,  belongs  by  law  to  the 
school  boards.  The  elementary  studies  to  be  pursued  are  prescril^  by  the  State ; 
but  graded  studies  reaching  beyond  these,  even  to  i^reparation  for  university  work, 
have  not  only  been  allowed  for  many  years,  and  especially  since  1875,  but  also  encour- 
aged by  express  provision  for  them. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Although  the  school  code  has  remained  in  general  features  essentially  the  same 
throughout  the  decade,  modifications  have  been  made  at  several  points  to  remedy 
defects  disclosed  by  experience. 

In  1872,  for  instance,  the  requirement  for  voting  in  a  school  district  of  10  daye^  resi- 
dence therein  was  remitted  to  persons  having  the  general  qualifications  for  voting  in 
the  State ;  engagement  of  teachers  in  school  distncts  was  transferred  from  the  clerk 
to  a  majority  of  the  school  board ;  the  school  month  was  made  20  days  instead  of  22 ; 
general  election  day  was  declared  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  districts  that  could  show 
good  reason  for  coming  short  of  5  months'  school  term  were  released  frt>m  penalty; 
restrictions  on  alterations  of  the  boundaries  of  joint  school  districts  were  imposed ; 
counties  reaching  a  population  entitling  them  to  2  superintendents  were  ordered  to 
have  the  second  chosen  by  popular  vote  of  half  of  the  county,  instead  of  being  ap- 
pointed, as  before,  by  the  State  superintendent ;  provision  was  made  for  limited  State 
teachers'  certificates,  and  compensation  of  |2  to  $i3  daily  for  actual  service  was  allowed 
to  superintendinff  secretaries  of  town  school  boards.  In  1873  town  supervisors  were 
ordered  to  aboli^  any  school  district  that  should  fail  for  two  years  to  maintain  a 
school ;  power  was  given  district  boards  to  purchase  in  any  year  school  apparatus  not 
costing  more  than  $75,  with  consent  of  the  State  or  county  superintendent ;  districts 

>For  city  offloen,  see  City  School  Systems,  fiirther  on. 
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were  exempted  from  loss  of  State  school  money  throogh  mistake  of  any  officer,  and 
from  penalty  for  failure  to  raise  a  school  tax  if  the  amount  it  would  have  reached  was 
supplied  from  the  general  fund ;  and  authority  was  given  cities  to  establish  schools 
for  truants  and  place  in  them  children  7  to  10  years  of  age  found  to  be  habitual  ab- 
sentees from  school  without  cause.  In  1875  school  boaras  wore  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, with  consent  of  their  constituents,  school  books  to  be  loaned  or  otherwise  fur- 
nished to  pupils ;  tree  high  schools  wore  allowed  to  be  established,  with  boards  for 
managing  them,  in  any  town,  incorporated  village,  or  city,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people,  and  aid  from  tne  State  was  pledged  to  them ;  women  were  also  made  eligible 
to  school  offices.  In  1877  school  officers  and  teachers  were  forbidden  to  act  as  agents 
for  sale  of  stationery  or  school  books,  persons  20  to  30  years  of  ase  were  allowed  to 
enter  public  schools  for  studies  in  English,  with  consent  of  school  boards,  and  the  free 
high  school  law  of  1875  was  modified.  In  1879  a  compulsory  school  law  was  passed, 
the  high  school  law  was  further  modified,  and  the  annual  district  school  tax  was  lim- 
ited to  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  district. 

OSNERAL  CONDITION. 

How  effective  the  school  system  had  come  to  be  under  sood  superintendency  and 
manv  leading  teachers  from  the  normal  schools  is  shown  by  the  lact  that,  although 
224  fewer  youth  of  school  age  were  reported  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade  than  in  the 
vear  before,  there  were  8,071  more  in  the  public  schools,  these  schools  having  41  more 
buildings,  3,947  more  seats,  and  240  more  teachers,  with  several  more  days  of  term 
and  greatly  improved  facilities  for  cheapoiiug  text  books  or  making  them  entirely 
free.  How  much  the  teaching  in  the  schools  ha<l  been  improved,  too,  may  be  judged 
from  the  growth  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments,  and  of  course  with  teach- 
ers of  hign  quality  in  the  upper  grades  at  least,  as  also  from  the  greatly  increased 
number  sent  up  from  these  grades  to  the  State  academies  and  colleges,  at  least  1,500 
more  within  the  year,  making  all  possible  allowance  for  those  commg  in  from  other 
States.  An  advance  of  $127,700  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  and  of 
$476,647  in  receipts  for  maintenance  of  schools  looks  in  the  same  direction,  almost  the 
only  falling  off  bein^  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts,  which 
seems  to  have  come  in  large  measure  from  the  unwise  reduction  of  teacher^  wages  in 
coimtry  schools. 

r£sUM£  fob  ten  YEAB8. 

Progress  continuous  and  encouraging  in  almost  everything  bnt  pay  of  teachers 
marks  the  record  for  the  ten  years  covered  by  the  table  given,  though  the  proportion 
of  that  progress  is  not  shown  to  be  as  great  for  the  whole  aecade  as  for  the  closing 
year  of  it.  The  ratio  of  districts  making  report  of  their  statistics  to  the  whole  num- 
ber known  to  exist  was  indeed  greater  for  the  ten  years  than  the  last  year;  but  while 
these  fuller  reports  show  an  increase  of  62,281  in  youth  to  be  instructed,  and  show, 
too,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  this  increase  was  gathered  into  State  and  private  schools, 
with  greater  advantages  for  instruction  in  the  former  certainly  and  probably  in  the 
latter,  we  find  no  invasion  of  the  region  of  non-attendance  such  as  that  in  1879-^80. 
The  Stato  schools  enrolled  only  a  bttle  more  than  half  of  the  additional  youth  of 
school  age,  and  all  schools  together  only  a  little  more  than  two-thirds.  The  pay  of 
teachers  fell  off  somewhat  during  the  decaile,  but  their  number  increased  by  947,  or 
about  100  a  year  on  an  average,  while  the  bouses  in  which  they  taught  were  more 
numerous  by  734,  the  seats  for  pupils  by  50,841,  the  estimated  increabe  in  value  in 
school  buildmgs,  sites,  and  furnishings  being  $1,306,612.  The  passage  of  a  compul- 
sory school  law  near  the  conclusion  of  the  decade  and  the  somewnat  extensive  institu- 
tion of  a  system  of  gradation  and  graduation  in  country  schools  promise,  if  well 
administered,  an  era  of  still  greater  success  and  growth  in  years  to  come. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICKBS. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  State  are  by  charter  independent  districts,  and  elect  each 
a  board  of  education  with  defined  powers  and  duties.  This  board  in  each  city  chooses 
generally  a  president,  a  clerk,  and  a  superintendent;  it  establishes  and  organizes 
graded  schools,  determines  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  them  beyond  those  prescribed 
by  law,  and  decides  what  text  books  shall  be  used  and  what  discipline  be  maintained. 
The  superintendent,  besides  his  supervisory  duties,  usually  examines  persons  propos- 
ing to  teach|  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  committee. 
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8TATISTIGS. 


Cities. 


PopnlationLj^jl^^^ 
census  or  ^**"***^  "* 
JggQ  '"     school  a^e. 


EnrolmeDt'  Aversge 
inpablic  daily  at* 
schools.       tenouice. 


Namberof 
teaohers. 


Expendi- 
tore. 


Appleton.... 
Eau  Claire... 
Fond  da  Lao 
Green  Bay... 
Janes vUle  ... 
La  Crosse..., 
Ifadison...., 
Milwankee  . 

Oshkosh 

Bacine 

Watertown., 


8,005 
10, 118 
18, 001 

7,476 

0,018 
14,505 
10,325 
115, 678 
15,749 
16,031 

7,883 


2,897 


1.638 


6,482 
2,301 
8,386 
4,070 
8,517 
87, 742 
5,874 
5.858 
8,483 


2,821 
1,192 
1, 727 
2,559 
1,039 
17,085 
2,217 
2.302 
1.138 


1.490 

'i,hih' 


28 


$16,4»2 


1,318 
2,482 
1,745 
11, 149 
2.017 
1,620 
740 


46 
20 
86 
42 
34 
250 
63 
46 
22 


22.499 
10.504 
18.651 
26,600 
23,305 
234.706 
85.785 
82.575 
11,786 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Jppleton  reported  a  good  condition  of  its  schools,  8  commodious  school  bnildlngs,  2 
more  required,  and  1  built  during  the  year  (afibrding  sittings  for  1,800),  only  1  prop- 
erly ventilated,  and  7  with  separate  outhouses  for  the  sexes ;  valuation  of  all,  with 
sites,  $60,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  297  children  of  school  age  and  of  132  in  en- 
rolment, and  the  ratio  of  average  dailj'  attendance  to  enrolment  was  91,  showing  a 
Sain  of  i  of  1  per  cent,  on  this  ratio.  The  schools  were  conducted  with  one  teacher  less 
tiau  in  the  previous  year  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  $6,273  in  expenditure. — (State 
report  and  return.) 

Fond  du  Lao  reported  17  school  buildings  for  its  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools, 
with  2,800  sittings,  with  a  decline  in  the  main.  In  school  population  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  418,  in  enrolment  of  163,  and  in  average  daily  attendance  of  3  per  cent. 
There  was  one  teacher  less  employed ;  also,  a  saving  in  expenditure  of  $7,714.  In  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  there  were  500  enrolled,  an  increase  of  from  200  to  300, 
showing  tnat  these  schools  had  drawn  largely  from  the  public  schools. — (Return.) 

Green  Bay  had  3  brick  and  3  frame  school-houses,  with  sittings  for  1,020,  valued, 
with  sites,  at  |64,000,  only  1  having  a  suitable  outhouse  in  good  condition.  With  an 
increase  of  129  in  school  population,  there  was  a  loss  of  25  in  enrolment,  but  a  gain  of 
4  per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  gain  of  1  teacher ;  while 
in  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  450,  a  decrease 
of  160  from  the  previous  year. — (State  report.) 

Janemnlle  reported  10  school  buildings  lor  its  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools, 
with  1,801  sittings  for  stndy,  which,  with  sites,  uimiture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued 
at  $96,500.  With  a  decrease  of  172  in  school  population  there  viras  an  increase  of  32  in 
enrolment,  of  4.3  per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance  on  enrolment,  and  the  usual 
high  standard  of  punctuality  was  maintained.  The  high  school  enrolled  161,  while 
the  private  and  parochial  schools  had  an  estimated  enrolment  of  250.  The  Grube  method 
in  arithmetic  had  proved  satisfactory,  while  the  advantages  of  loaning  text  books  to 
the  students  were  commended  to  ail  the  districts  in  the  State. —  (State  report  and 
return.) 

La  Crosae  reported  that  during  the  last  eight  years  the  public  schools  had  gradually 
improved  in  their  work.  They  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  tauj^ht  in  9  buildings,  with  sittings  tor  2,1()0,  all  having  sejiarate  outhouses  for 
the  sexes  in  good  condition.  Although  there  was  a  loss  of  109  in  youth  of  school  age, 
the  schools  gained  241  in  enrolment,  and  97  per  cent,  of  those  belonging  were  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance.  The  high  school  enrolled  125  and  graduated  30  males.  Vocal 
music  was  introduced  as  an  experiment  into  the  intermediate  and  CTammar  schools 
during  the  spring  of  ItiSO,  and  after  a  trial  of  3  months  a  special  teacher  of  music  was 
employed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools. — 
(Slate  report.) 

Madison  had  9  school  buildings,  all  well  ventilated,  with  1,750  sittings,  with  sepa- 
rate outhouses,  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $100,000.  The  schools 
had  primary,  grammar,  and  high  departments,  eacn  with  a  4  years'  course  and  an  ad- 
dition of  a  term  to  the  high  school  lor  the  graduate  class.  This  school  has  5  courses 
of  study,  the  completion  of  the  hrst  3  admitting  to  the  university  without  examina- 
tion. It  enrolled  244,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  92,  graduating  27.  In 
school  population  there  was  a  loss  of  494  ;  in  teachers^  of  1 ;  in  expenditure,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,213;  while  in  enrolment  there  was  a  gain  ot  37  pupils,  and  in  average  daily 
attendance  of  1  per  cent.  Private  and  parochi^  schools  had  an  estimated  attendance 
of  650. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

Milwaukee,  with  25  xiublic  school  buildings,  with  12,978  sittings,  valued,  including 
Bites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $696,588,  had  726  more  youth  oi  school  age,  628  more 
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enrolled,  and  5  per  cent,  more  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  68  more  teachers. 
The  schools  are  classed  as  district,  primary,  branch,  and  high,  th  e  last  having  enrolled 
322,  besides  23  in  a  normal  department  connected  with  it,  being  a  gain  in  both  of  137 
over  1879  and  of  188  over  1871.  German,  mnsic,  drawing,  and  calisthenics  were 
tanght  in  all  tiie  schools  onder  16  special  German  teachers  and  1  for  each  of  the  other 
branches.  Two  new  buildings  were  to  be  erected  and  others  were  contemplated,  to 
meet  the  rapid  increase  of  the  primary  grades.  There  were  48  private  schools,  with 
7,392  pnpila  and  211  teachers,  showing  a  decrease  of  5  schools.  7  teachers,  and  239 
pupils,  and,  as  compared  with  1876,  of  4  schools,  23  teachers,  and  2,046  pupils. —  (State 
and  city  reports.) 

Oshkoshf  with  an  increase  of  178  in  school  x>opnlation,  had  10  pnblic  school-houses 
(adding  1  during  the  year),  containing  59  rooms,  mostly  in  good  condition  and  suit- 
ably furnished,  affording  sittings  for  3,500,  and  valued,  with  their  appurtenances,  at 
$128,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  38  in  enrolment,  a  falling  off  of  1  per  cent,  in 
average  daily  attendance,  and  an  increase  of  3  teachers.  The  schools  are  classed  as 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high;  the  whole  course  covers  12  years,  giving 
to  the  primaiv  and  intermediate  6,  to  the  grammar  2,  and  to  the  high  4.  The  private 
and  parochial  schools  enrolled  1^000. — (State  report  and  return.) 

Sadne  had  8  public  school  buildings  for  its  school  population  of  5,858,  all  but  one 
in  good  condition,  with  46  rooms  for  study,  fully  supplied  with  blackboards,  and  afford- 
ing sittings  lor  2,500,  while  its  school  property  was  valued  at  $60,000.  The  enrolment 
and  attendance  were  slightly  less  than  during  the  previous  year.  Of  the  46  teachers 
employed,  40  were  females.  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  ^mmar,  and  high, 
the  latter  having  114  enrolled,  with  5  teachers.  There  were  9  buildings  occupied  oy 
private  and  parochial  schools,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  1,034,  taught  by  35 
teachers. — (State  report  and  return.) 

WaterUnon  had  15  rooms  for  its  primary  department,  4  for  its  grammar,  and  2  for  its 
high  school,  all  well  supplied  witn  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  in  5  substantial 
tM  commodious  houses,  properly  ventilated,  with  separate  outhouses  in  good  condi- 
tion; number  of  sittinffs,  1»200:  valuation  of  school  property,  |37,500.  In  youth  of 
school  age  there  was  a  loss  of  79,  in  enrolment  of  172,  while  the  expenditure  increased 
$411.  The  free  text  book  system  received  especial  attention  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
committee,  and  after  an  experience  of  three  years  it  was  shown  to  be  not  only  simple 
in  its  working  but  economical,  the  cost  of  the  investment  for  the  three  years  being 
lees  than  $1.50  for  each  pupil  and  the  loss  of  books  only  2  cents  a  pupil.  Private  and 
parochial  schools  had  an  estimated  enrolment  of  770. — (State  and  city  report  and 
letuxn.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  regents  of  the  4  State  normal  schools  shows  that  a  Rowing  de- 
mand for  professionally  trained  teachers  has  led  to  enlarged  accommodations  for  the 
increasing  number  of  students;  that  the  professional  element  in  the  training  of  these 
studento  is  assuming  greater  prominence;  that  the  academical  has  also  found  a  place 
in  which  it  can  aid  the  professional;  and  that  each  year  a  perceptible  advance  is 
made  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  methods  of  teacninff  and  to  the  philosophy  of 
education.  The  pupil  teachers  practised  in  the  training  scnools  connected  with  these 
institutions  are  said  to  be  widely  called  for  and  highly  prized  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  board  commends  this  important  feature  of  a  normal  education,  hopes 
that  it  may  be  fully  perfected,  and  expresses  the  belief  that,  when  it  is,  '*  to  present  a 
candidate  for  graduation  will  be  to  vouch  for  his  professional  skill." 

The  reports  from  the  4  schools  show  958  normal  students  and  992  others,  the  latter 
nomber  including  126  preparatory  students  at  the  Oshkosh  and  River  Falls  schools 
and  25  pupils  in  a  KinderKarten  connected  with  the  practice  department  of  the  Osh- 
kosh school.  The  remainder  of  the  992  were  in  the  primazv,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
grades  of  the  practice  schools  at  all  the  4  institutions.  Of  the  958  normal  students — 
219  at  PlatteviUe,  279  at  Whitewater,  :{32  at  Oahkosh,  and  128  at  River  Falls— 65  com- 
pleted 'the  elementary  course  and  received  certificates ;  13,  the  advanced  course  and 
were  graduated.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  grades  was  177  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  year;  the  number  that  received  certiiicates  or  diplomas,  26  less. — (Report 
of  regents  in  State  report.) 

OTHER  KOBMAL  TRADONO. 

The  Milwaukee  City  Normal  School,  organized  in  1872,  had  23  pupils  in  1880  and  an 
avenge  daily  attendance  of  22.  The  full  course  occupies  a  year.  The  National  Gksr- 
man-American  Teachers'  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  organized  in  1878,  reported  29  normal 
students  in  1880 :  the  Catholic  Normal  School  or  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Francis,  35. 
At  Galesville  and  Northwestern  Universities  and  at  Milton  College  there  were  normal 
departments  or  teachers'  courses. — (City  report,  returns,  and  caUJogues.) 
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TEACHSRS'  INSTITUTES. 

During  1880  the  62  institutes  held  were  in  session  104  weeks — that  is,  1  for  four  weeks, 
3D  for  two  weeks,  and  22  for  one  week.  The  attendance  was  4,965  (men  1,335,  women 
3,630).  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  afforded  by  this  branch  of  normal  instruction,  and  the  institute  work  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor.  Its  effect  on  the  common  schools  was  quite  apparent  in 
1880.  A  general  programme  of  instruction  for  the  next  three  years  was  adopted,  the 
session  of  1879  having  completed  the  3  years'  course  formerly  selected,  and  the  work 
for  the  year  was  connned  largely  to  primary  teaching  in  the  public  schools. — (State 
report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly  at  Madison  under  the 
editorship  of  the  State  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  continued  to  give  valuable 
Information  on  educational  subjeets  throughout  1880,  as  for  9  preceding  years. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HI6U  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  a  law  of  1875,  as  modified  in  1879,  any  town,  inooiporated  viUaffO. 
city,  or  school  district  that  has  within  ic  an  incorporated  village,  orthathasa  gnukMl 
school  of  not  less  than  two  departments  with  at  least  25  pupils  prepared  to  be^  a 
high  school  course,  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  two  high  schools,  or  adjoining 
towns  may  unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  school.  High  schools  thus 
established  are  to  be  under  a  graduate  of  some  university,  coUeffe,  or  normal  school, 
or  of  one  that  can  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  required  to  t>e  taught ;  and  they 
are  to  be  free  to  all  qualified  pupils  in  their*  districts.  Aid  from  the  State,  not  to 
exceed  $500  to  any  district  in  any  year,  was  promised  to  such  schools  for  5  years  from 
the  establishment  of  each,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  taught  at  least  3  months 
in  each  school  year  and  comply  with  cert>ain  other  requirements  of  the  law.  In  1880 
there  appear  to  have  been  110  schools  of  this  class,  of  which  91  reported  to  the  State 
superintendent,  as  reauired,  against  102  schools  existing  and  88  reporting  in  1879| 
while  at  least  15  excellent  high  schools  are  said  never  to  have  organized  under  the 
free  hi^h  school  law.  Of  those  reported,  20  had  in  1880  received  their  full  5  jears' 
apportionment  from  the  State,  and  3  new  ones  were  to  come  in  for  annual  aid  m  the 
school  year  1880-'81.  The  statistics  of  the  91  reporting  showed  for  1879-'80  these 
figures:  Whole  number  of  pupils,  6,730;  of  these  in  common  branches,  2,535;  in  nat- 
ural sciences,  3,065;  in  modern  languages,  1,023;  in  ancient  languages,  1.128;  in  alge- 
bra or  geometry,  2,449;  graduates  for  the  year,  114  males  and  237  females,  making  a 
total  of  1,702  gradaated  since  the  institution  of  this  high  school  system.  The  State 
superintendent  says  that  the  advantages  of  the  existing  high  school  system  are  be- 
coming more  apparent  as  the  years  advance,  this  system  of  local  establishment  of 
such  schools  with  State  countenance  and  aid  making  it  possible  for  many  youth  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  to  prepare  themselves  for  college  or  for  responsible  posi- 
tions in  active  life.  He  therefore  urges  still  other  villages  and  towns  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afibrded  them  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  this  class, 
believing  that,  besides  the  direct  advantages  resulting  to  the  youth  instructed  in 
them  and  to  the  State  through  the  future  influence  of  these  youth,  the  schools  will 
have  a  healthful  stimulating  influence  on  the  lower  rural  schools  around  them. — 
(State  report  for  1879-^80.) 

OTHER  SBCONDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools^  and  pr^aratory 
departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the 
appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  8  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State,  5  of  them  open  to  both  sexes,  reported 
a  total  attendance  in  1879-'80  of  677  students  in  collegiate  classes,  of  whom  130  were 
women.  All  had  classical  courses  of  4  years,  all  but  1  offered  scientific  instruction 
in  4  years'  courses,  while  1  added  agricultural  and  engineering  branches,  3  g^ave 
normal  and  3  business  training,  2  instruction  in  music,  3  in  drawing  and  paintmg, 
and  1  in  law.  All  were  organized  previous  to  the  present  decade ;  all  bnt  the  State 
University  were  under  the  influence  of  some  religious  denomination;  the  Presby* 
terians  claiming  2,  the'  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  united,  1 ;  and  the 
Methodists,  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Lutherans,  1  each. 

Gifts  were  received  by  6  of  these  institutions  during  the  year,  aggregating  $59,465. 
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Lawrence  UniTereity.  AppletoD;  was  ffiven  $12,000  to  cancel  debt,  half  of  it  being 
part  of  a  bequest  made  some  time  ago  by  Rev.  Joseph  Rork,  of  Appleton ;  the  remain- 
ing $6,000  came  in  small  sums.  Beloit  College  received  $13,000  from  Rolus  Dodge,  S. 
C.  Morgan,  and  others,  for  endowment,  ministerial  education,  buildings,  and  current 
expenses;  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  $10,000  from  *C.  C.  Washburn,  Madison^  foi 
completion  of  the  observatory;  Milton  College,  $3,365  to  pav  current  expenses;  Ripon 
College,  $18,000  from  persons  in  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  New  England,  principally 
for  endowment ;  and  the  Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  $3, WO. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  comprising  colleges  of  arts,  letters,  and  law,  reports 
a  generally  satisfactory  condition  during  1879-'80.  The  college  of  arts  offered  4  courses 
in  science ;  that  of  letters,  2  classical  courses,  both  requiring  Latin,  and  the  former 
Greek  also.  There  were  special  courses  and  courses  for  graduate  study ;  also,  a  course 
of  6  years  for  those  who  wished  to  take  music  or  any  similar  pursuit  in  connection 
with  a  coUefinate  training.  Within  the  year  Washburn  Observatory  was  considera- 
bly enlarged;  the  number  of  students  increased ;  the  standard  of  instruction  raised; 
and  preparatory  work  discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  in  Greek — a  step 
in  the  interest  of  the  high  schools  not  taken  without  some  solicitude,  since  these 
schools  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  all  the  preparatory  work  required.  The  num- 
ber attending  in  collegiate  classes  was  324,  a  gain  of  44  per  cent,  in  four  years,  made 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  advance  in  the  terms  of  admission.  The  ^wth  for 
five  years  past  is  chiefly  indicate  by  advance  in  scholarship  and  a  steady  increase  of 
students  in  higher  work.  The  atteudauce  on  the  classical  courses  has  sone  up  in  that 
time  from  65  to  149,  and  that  in  special  studies  from  49  to  91,  owing  partly  to  the  many 
electives  provided, while  in  the  same  time  students  in  science  have  decreased  from  135 
to  82.  The  number  of  young  women  in  attendance  advanced  somewhat,  as  also  did  that 
of  students  not  residents  of  the  State. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  colleges  noted  above,  in  which  both  sexes  are  received  on  equal  terms, 
facilities  for  the  higher  instruction  of  young  women  are  offered  by  4  or  more  institn- 
tions  exclusively  for  them.  Three  of  these  send  reports  for  1879-*80,  viz :  Wisconsin 
Female  College,  Fox  Lake  (Congregational),  Milwaukee  College  (non-sectarian),  and 
St.  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  Mound  (Roman  Catholic).  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha, 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  the  only  one  organized  during  the  decade,  sends  no  report 
for  1880. 

For  statistics  of  such  as  rej>ort,  see  Table  Yin  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary 
of  this  table,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  provision  for  scientific  and  technical  instruction  made  in  the  college  of  arts  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  embraces  courses  of  4  years  in  general  science,  agricult- 
nre,  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  mining,  and  metallurgy.  Military 
science  and  tactics  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  all  able-bodied  students  of  the  uni- 
versity must  receive  instruction  in  them.  Students  in  the  agricultural  course  are 
rec^uired  to  perform  such  labor  on  the  farm  as  is  necessary  for  educational  purposes. 
Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State. 

Nearly  all  the  other  colleges  in  the  State  have  4  years'  courses  in  general  science 
leading  to  the  degree  of  s.  B.  Statistics  of  attendance,  &.C.,  on  these  courses  will  be 
found  in  Table  IX. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  instruction,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  Nas^hotah  House,  Waukesha  County  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal),  and  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Milwaukee  (Roman 
Catholic).  The  fbrmer  gives  a  3  years'  course  of  strictly  theological  study,  the  latter 
a  course  of  10  years,  of  which  5  ai-o  devoted  to  academic  studies.  2  to  philosophy,  and 
3  to  theology.  Statistics  of  theological  schools  re^rting  may  oe  found  in  Table  XI, 
and  a  summary  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  one  school  of  law  is  that  oi  the  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin,  which  had  64  students 
in  1880,  under  8  professors.  The  course  extends  over  2  years,  and  graduates  are  en- 
titled to  practise  in  all  courts  of  law  in  the  State.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be 
of  good  character  and  20  years  old  if  not  college  graduates.  There  is  a  preliminary 
examination  in  ordinary  English  branches. 

No  w^ioal  schools  report  from  this  State. 
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SPECIAL  IN8TKUGTI0N. 

KDUGATION  OF  THB  DEAP  AND  DUlfB. 

The  WiBOOfuin  TnHUuHon  faf  the  Deqf  and  Dumbj  Delavan,  founded  in  1852,  labored 
nnder  sreat  embarrassment  at  the  commencement  of  1879-'80,  owine  to  the  burning  of 
the  main  building  in  September,  1879.  Still  the  work  of  instruction  was  not  inter- 
rupted or  seriously  impaired,  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  well  sustained,  and 
the  way  was  prepared  for  a  decided  advance  as  the  classes  came  into  new  school 
rooms.  Since  the  foundation,  549  pupils  had,  in  1880,  entered  the  institution,  the 
average  number  of  years  spent  in  it  beine  6.42.  In  1879-^80  there  were  179  pupils  in 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  departments.  Of  these  56  were  in  the  articu- 
lation classes.  The  common  and  some  higher  branches  are  taught.  The  employments 
include  shoe  and  cabinet  making,  sewing,  and  the  printing  of  an  8  page  paper. — (Re- 
port and  return.) 

The  WtBCOuBin  Phonological  InsUtuie,  Milwaukee,  founded  January  14, 1878,  and  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  directors,  reported  19  pupils  in  1879-^,  under  charge  of  2 
professors  and  instructors,  who  taught  them  the  elementary  branches  and  anicula- 
tion.  This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  articulation 
method,  and  25  pupils  have  been  taught  in  tne  3  classes  since  1878.  Satisfactory  im- 
provement is  reported  in  all  branches.  Drawing,  sewing,  needlework,  and  light  gym- 
nastics enter  into  the  course. — (Report  and  return.) 

St.  John*8  Catholic  Deaf-Mute  Asylum,  St.  Francis,  founded  in  May,  1876,  reports  88 
pupils  since  that  date,  and  50  in  1879-'d0.  The  average  number  of  years  spent  in  the 
institution  is  3.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  common  branches  and  in  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  articulation  method  is  used.  As  employments  they  have  knitting,  hand 
and  madiine  sewing,  crocheting  and  other  fluicy  work,  housework,  and  agricalture. — 
(Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Janesville,  has  admitted 
296  pupils  since  the  foundation  in  1850,  and  reports  89  in  1879^'80.  In  the  literary  de- 
partment, in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  rhetoric,  geometry,  chemistry,  geology, 
English  literature  and  history,  physical  geography,  and  United  States  history  were 
taught;  in  the  musical  department,  piano,  organ,  and  vocal  classes,  harmony,  and 
orchestral  playing  were  included ;  in  the  industrial  department,  one  hour  daily  was 
given  to  some  occupation,  such  as  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work,  sewing^  knitting, 
beadwork,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  and,  instead  of  broom  making,  the  weaving  of  rag 
carpets. — (Report  and  return.) 

BEFOBBIATOBY  AMD  INDUBTBIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Wiaoonein  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  was  organized  as  a  "House  of 
Refuge''  and  opened  in  1860.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  "State  Reform 
School,''  and  then  to  its  present  title.  The  arransements  include  a  main  central  and 
three  family  buildingis,  these  last  accommodating  &om  30  to  3G  boys  each.  In  October, 
1879,  there  were  431  boys  on  the  roll:  one  year  later,  430 :  total  since  organization,  1^801. 
The  boys  attend  school  4  hours  eacn  day ;  the  classes  in  it  are  primary,  intermediate, 
and  senior,  and  there  are  promotions  every  6  months  on  passing  a  written  examina- 
tion. Factories  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  socks  and  mittens,  employ  manv  of  the 
boys:  the  tailor  shop  and  mending  room  (this  last  a  new  feature),  the  bakery,  laundry, 
and  farm  employ  others.  There  is  also  a  band  composed  of  some  20  boys,  membership 
in  which  is  considered  a  special  privilege. —  (Report.) 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Oirls,  Milwaukee,  established  April,  1875,  is 
nnder  private  control,  and,  although  it  is  nominally  a  school  for  girls,  boys  under  10 
years  of  age  are  admitted,  as  the  State  institution  will  not  receive  them.  Since  the 
opening  241  persons  have  been  committed,  and  109  remained  on  November  1, 1880. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  new  building  (in  1879,  apparently)  the  school  sessions 
have  been  held  in  large,  airy  rooms;  the  mscipline  of  tne  school  is  reported  as  im- 
proved, and  the  general  progress  is  steady  and  satisfactory.  The  common  branches, 
drawing,  and  composition  are  taught,  also  housework,  laundry  work,  machine  ana 
hand  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidery,  gardening,  milking,  &o, — (Fourth 
annual  rei>ort  and  retturn.) 

Four  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  children  report  instruction  given 
in  domestic  duties,  common  needlework,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  tne  common  branches. 
These  are  the  Cadle  Home  and  Hospital,  Green  Bay,  incorporated  in  1872,  whose  in- 
mates numbered  4  in  1879-^80;  the  MilwaukeeOrphan  Asylum  (1852),  inmates  80; 
St.  Rose's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Milwaukee  (1848),  inmates  80;  Taylor  Orphan 
Asylum,  Racine  (1872),  inmates  33.  The  Fond  da  Lao  Relief  Society  also  aids  this 
class  of  children. — (uetmns.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annaal  session  of  the  association  took  place  Jnly  6-8^  1880,  at 
Madison.  Aiter  the  nsnal  preliminaries,  a  lecture  on  **  Some  national  experiments  in 
education"  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  Superintendent  Viebahn  read  a  paper  on  "The  developing  method," 
aim  President  Steams  one  on  **  Some  incalculable  elements  of  school  work."  A  class 
j&om  the  Platteville  Normal  School  presented  an  illustratiye  exercise  in  primary 
object  teaching,  and  after  some  discussion  of  the  subject  the  session  closed.  In  the 
eveninfCy  Rsv.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Milwaukee,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Inabilities  and 
disabilities  of  the  teacher's  profession."  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  President  G.  S. 
Albee  read  a  paper  on  "  The  province  and  function  of  a  normal  school."  A  discussion 
on  the  '^  Kindergarten"  was  opened  bv  an  essay  from  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  and  most  of 
the  speakers  favored  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  methods  into  the  school  system. 
Several  committees  asked  leave  to  report  at  the  winter  session.  Prof.  Samuel  Colvin 
read  a  paper  on  "Natural  science  in  our  schools,"  and  various  business  arrangements 
were  conmuded  prior  to  adjournment. — (State  report.) 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  State  association  the  Bui>erintendent8  hold 
semiannual  and  annual  meeting  They  came  together  at  Madison  July  7  and  De- 
cember 29. 1880,  the  latter  occasion  being  the  regular  annual  session.  The  duties  and 
qualifications  of  county  superintendents,  proper  tests  in  teachers'  examinations  and 
how  exercised,  teachers'  libraries,  and  superintendents'  duty  and  action  toward  the 
course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  were  the  subjects  introduced  at  the  first  mentioned 
meeting.  At  the  last,  an  address  by  State  Superintendent  W.  G.  Whitford,  the  rela- 
tion of  superintendent  to  the  compulsory  law,  superintendents  as  institute  and  asso- 
ciation workers,  and  aims  and  process  of  school  visiting  filled  the  programme. — (State 
report,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

PBINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  at  Madison,  December  27-28L 
1880.  The  list  of  subjects  included  social  science  in  fpraded  and  high  schools,  general 
history,  lanffuaffe,  English  literature,  what  subjects  in  natural  science  should  graded 
and  high  scEoom  teach  and  what  should  be  the  general  method  of  teaching  f  the  model 
prinoi]^,  and  a  general  discussion  on  the  fiincmon  of  the  Wisconsin  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation.— (Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

HEETINO  OP  INSTTTUTB  CONDUCTORS. 

State  Superintendent  Whitford  presided  at  the  annual  ^therine  at  Madison  July 
5-^,  1880.  The  subjects  of  the  first  morning's  exercises  included  teaching  the  first 
reader,  primary  arithmetic,  and  penmanship  as  taught  to  primary  pupils.  In  the 
afternoon.  United  States  history  and  government,  primary  geography,  and  spelling 
as  taught  to  primary  classes.  In  the  evening,  papers  were  presented  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  grading  country  schools  and  on  the  programme  and  records 
for  grading  country  schools.  These  two  papers  drew  forth  complaints  as  to  indefl- 
niteness  in  the  system  and  inadequacy  of  the  records.  Superintendent  Whitford  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  prepare  a  circular  on  the  subject  and  Superintendent  Lunn 
Skve  a  specimen  page  of  a  register  which  he  had  devised.  On  the  following  day  the 
scussion  was  on  teaching  numbers  and  language  to  primary  pupils  and  on  draw- 
ing. A  paper  on  school  organization  indicated  that  the  basis  of  classification  should 
not  be  size  or  age,  but  ability  and  attainments.  A  general  exercise  in  teaching  history 
to  primary  olasses  was  presented  by  Professor  Salisbury,  who  considered  piotnies  q£ 
great  value  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  imagination. — (State  report.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 
PBOP.  JAMES  CRAIG  WATSON,  LL.  D. 

For  an  obitnary  notice  of  this  eminent  astronomer,  see  page  168,  his  observatory 
work  having  been  done  mainly  in  Michigan. 

,  CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  WkL  0.  WmrrORD,  8taU  mperintendsnt  of  pubUo  in$tructUm,  Maditon, 
[Second  term,  18S0-1882.] 

Other  snperiiKleDdents  in  the  decade  were  Ber.  Samnel  Fallows,  who,  at  the  death  of  Hon.  A.  JT. 
Craig,  ^Soly  8. 1870,  eerred  oat  his  nnesplred  tenn,  and  until  January,  1874.  He  was  followed  by  Pn^ 
Edward  Searme,  who  served  for  saocessiye  terms  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Whitford  in  1878. 

The  aaaistant  superintendent  thronghont  the  decade,  as  for  2  years  preTiooaly,  was  Bey.  J.  B.  Fzadfe. 
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AI.ASKA. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Alaska  was  pnrohased  ftom  Rnssia  for  $7,200,000  on  March  30, 1867:  the  purchase 
was  ratified  hy  the  United  States  Senate  May  28,  and  on  October  18,  1867,  the  country 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  With  an  area  of  580,107  square  miles — equal  in 
extent  to  the  tcoritory  north  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi — the  country  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  the  Sitkan,  beginning 
at  the  northern  boundary  of  British  Columbia,  Dixon's  Inlet,  54^  40',  and  including 
southeastern  Alaska;  the  Yukon,  extending  from  the  Alaskan  ran^e  of  mountains  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  tiie  Aleutiah,  embracing  the  Aliaskan  Peninsula  and  islands 
west  of  the  l^th  degree  of  longitude.  No  census  was  ever  undertaken  before  1880, 
and  estimates  of  population  vary  widely.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  Russian 
officials  reported  the  population  as  66,000 ;  a  report  made  by  Minor-Gtoneral  Halleck 
in  1869  put  down  the  Indian  population  at  about  60,000:  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  for  1867 
^ves  29,097,  about  2,000  of  tnem  whites  and  half  breeds.  During  the  Russian  rule 
tills  territoiy  had  a  government  and  schools  and  was  under  the  Greek  religion,  but, 
upon  entering  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  rulers,  priests,  and  teachers 
were  withdrawn,  and  tne  United  States  authorities  sent  no  others  in  their  plaoe.  In 
1875  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  said  to  be  less  favorable  than  under  the 
Russian  regime.  During  the  decade  under  consideration  various  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  establish  schoou  in  the  territory,  but  the  chief  hindrance  to  progress  has  been 
the  absence  of  law  and  of  recognized  forms  of  government.  According  to  a  contract 
with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  an  eight  months'  school  was  to  be  taught  each 
year  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  and  on  the  first  mentioned  a  school 
was  begun  October  2,  1873,  which  reported  an  attendance  of  7  nupils,  who  made  com- 
mendable progress  during  the  eight  months.  Three  other  classes  were  taught  by 
natives,  2  in  Russian,  1  in  Aleutian ;  in  all,  17  persons  attended  school.  Dressmaking 
and  sewing  entered  into  the  course.  In  1877  the  reports  indicated  that  the  schools  at 
both  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  (on  the  Fur  Seal  Islands,  over  1,000  miles  from  Eodiak) 
had  an  average  attendance  of  18  and  20  pupils,  respectively.  During  the  same  year  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  placed  Mrs.  A.  R.  MoFarland  in  charge  of  a  school 
at  Fort  Wrangell,  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  natives,  and  which,  in  December, 
1877,  was  reported  as  veiy  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1878  a  school  was  opened  at 
Sitka  with  80  pupils,  and  in  October  measures  were  taken  to  establish  at  Fort  Wrangell 
a  home  to  preserve  girls  whose  mothers  desired  to  sell  them  for  base  purposes.  In  1879 
this  school,  the  ^^  Girls'  Home  and  Industrial  School,"  reported  13 pupils;  a  day  school, 
100  native  pupils ;  a  primary  department,  between  30  and  40 ;  a  day  school  at  Sitka, 
60  pupils;  and  the  Aleutian  population  (on  the  islands)  had  schools  and  churches  of 
their  own.  Such  advancement  was  made  as  to  prove  that  the  people  have  good  minds 
and  are  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  culture,  and  they  are  said  to  be  eager  to  learn. 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  d.,  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions,  rei>orted  for 
1880  as  follows: 

The  schools  have  made  encouraging  progress.  The  day  and  boarding  school  at  Fort 
Wrangell  averaged  100  day  and  22  bofmiinff  pupils.  A  new  school  bmlding  has  been 
finishea,  and  tbe  pupils  are  already  established  therein.  At  Sitka  the  attendance 
averaffed  about  20O  Indian  children.  Attendance  at  school  was  made  compulsory  by 
an  order  from  Conmiander  Glass,  of  the  United  States  Ship  Jamestown,  punishine  tbe 

Sarents  for  non-attendance  of  children.  A  school  was  opened  at  the  head  of  Lynn 
hannel  for  the  Chilcut  tribe.  As  no  white  teacher  could  he  found,  an  Indian  woman 
took  charge  and  had  80  in  attendance.  Preparations  have  been  miMe  to  erect  a  school 
building  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  to  send  teachers  to  the  Hydahs. 

In  a  preliminaiT^  report  of  the  special  agent  of  the  census,  Ivan  Petroff,  it  is  stated 
that  at  least  20,000  natives  are  entirely  without  the  remotest  influence  of  church  or 
school,  and  he  urges  the  United  States  Government  to  provide  the  youth  of  Alaska 
with  simple  elementary  education,  and  thus  promote  the  progress  of  the  people.  He 
says  that  the  natives  are  quickened  into  the  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  an  educa- 
tion as  they  observe  the  advantages  which  the  scholars  among  them  have  over  the  others 
in  matters  of  trade,  keeping  accounts,  &o.  He  finds  among  the  Inuuits  quic^mees 
of  apprehension  ana  a  spirit  of  inquiry — they  are  brighter  and  more  desirous  of  learn- 
ing than  the  Aleutians  themselves — and  they  would  be  much  benefited  by  an  intelligent 
system  of  educational  labor.  He  speaks  of  the  average  attendance  at  two  schools,  at 
Oonalaska  and  Belkovsky,  as  less  than  10  of  both  sexes,  while  amouff  the  ^000  or 
8,000  members  of  the  Russian  Church  less  than  400  are  able  to  write  In  eitjfer  the 
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Ba&sian,  the  Aleutian,  or  Eodiak  Innnit  vemacalar.  Not  one  of  the  three  missions 
of  the  Tnkon,  Nushegak,  and  Kenia  possesses  a  school.  The  present  bishop  of  the 
Russian  Chnrch  has  planned  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  native  boys 
from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  at  Oonalaska,  bnt  the  English  language  will  be  ignored. 
Mr.  Petroff  suggests  the  training  of  some  15  or  20  yonth  at  some  of  our  Indian  schools, 
and,  if  they  show  capacity,  at  some  normal  school,  then  sending  them  back  to  help  to 
edacate  the  maeaes  in  Alaska.    His  plan  has  since  been  adopt^ 
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REPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMART  OF  BDUCATIOI^AIi  8TATIS 


POPULATION  Ain>  ATTENDAKCS. 


Toath  of  school  age  (6-21)  .... 

Enrolled  in  pobllc  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attendance  in  private  schools . 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms  for  stady 

Average  dnration  of  schools  in  days . 
Estimated  value  of  school  property  . 


TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teacnins  in  public  schools 

Total  number  of  public  school  teachers. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOIOE  AND  EXPEin>nTrRB. 


Total  receipts 

Total  ezpenditnre . 


1872-73. 


1,660 
333 


149 


16,472 


$5,849 
5,529 


1873-74. 


2,584 
343 


11 

180 
18,950 


6 

5 

11 

$100 
100 


$11,417 


1874-76. 


2,508 
a568 
0419 


14 

180 
0,000 


6 

8 

14 

$100 

100 


$28,760 
24,152 


•One  ooonty  not  reporttaig 
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TICS  OF  ARIZONA— 1872-'73  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76, 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-^9. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-^79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1872-73. 

2,956 

3,089 

2,740 

890 

394 

6,291 
3,143 
1,992 

7,148 
4,212 
2,847 

I.   1,857 
I.   1,069 
I.     855 

I.    5,488 

1,213 
900 

903 
580 
394 

28 

190 

$44,436 

6 

25 

31 

$100 

50 

$20,708 
18,407 

I.    3,879 

21 

51 
165 

$78,681 

27 

24 

51 

$84 

68 

$32,421 
29,200 

101 

109 

$113,074 

48 

53 

101 

$83 

70 

$67,028 
61, 172 

I.     50 
D.     56 
I.  $34,393 

I.     21 
I.     29 
I.     60 
D.     $1 
I.      2 

I.  $34,607 
I.  31,972 

124 
$47,479 

19 
18 
37 

$91 
74 

$21,396 
21,396 

I.  $106,602 

15 

6 

21 

$110 
90 

$31,449 
28,744 

I.  $61, 179 
I.   55,643 

23  £ 
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354  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  chief  school  officer  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  was  formerly 
the  governor,  but  since  1879  has  been  appointed  by  him.  With  him  has  been  asso- 
ciate from  the  first  a  board  of  education,  including,  besides  the  supenutendent,  the 
territorial  secretary  and  treasurer  till  1S79 ;  since  then,  the  governor  and  treasurer. 
The  probate  Judge  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
To  aid  him  in  examining  teachers  for  these  schools  the  territorial  superintendent  ap- 
I>oint8  3  persons  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a  board  of  examiners.  For  each  school 
district  tnere  is  a  board  of  3  trustees  elected  by  the  people,  or,  in  case  of  their  failnre 
to  elect,  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  subject  to  approval  of  the  territorial 
superintendent.— (Laws  of  1871, 1875,  and  1879.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  school  funds  are  derived  from  a  territorial  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  $100,  a 
county  tax  of  50  to  80  cents,  and  a  special  district  tax  voted  by  residents  of  districts 
in  case  the  other  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open  3  months,  the  appor- 
tionment of  county  funds  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school 
in  each  for  3  months.  Districts,  before  receiving  public  money,  must  report  accord- 
ing to  law;  and  no  school  in  which  sectarian  doctrines  are  taught  or  sectarian  books 
used  can  receive  any  of  the  public  school  funds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  territorial 
board  to  |>rovide  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  for  the  schools.  This  board  issues,  on 
examination,  life  certificates  to  accomplished  professional  teachers  of  experience  and 
ability.  County  boards  of  examiners  grant  teachers'  certificates  good  for  2  years, 
their  examinations  being  governed  by  rules  prescribed  by  the  territorial  board. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

The  principal  change  was  the  provision  made  in  1879  for  the  appointment  of  a  terri- 
torial superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  governor  having  previously  been  ex 
officio  superintendent.  The  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property, 
adopted  in  1871,  was  in  1875  increased  to  15  cents;  the  county  tax  of  1871,  which  then 
could  not  exceed  50  cents  on  |100,  was  decreased  in  1875  to  35  cents,  but  in  1879  it  was 
increased  not  to  exceed  80  cents  nor  to  be  less  than  50.  The  compensation  of  county 
superintendents  was  raised  in  1879  from  $100  a  year  to  $250.  In  1877  a  compulsory 
school  law  was  passed,  embracing  all  children  from  8  to  14  yeass  of  age,  but  it  has 
been  inoperative,  owing  to  the  lack  of  school  accommodations. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  was  a  decided  increase  during  1879-^80  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age, 
1^  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  the  average  attendance  thereon,  in  the 
number  of  school  rooms  used,  the  value  of  school  property,  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  and  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools.  The  only  important 
item  of  decrease  is  that  of  average  length  of  school  term.  This  average'  is  kept  low 
by  the  short  sessions  in  all  the  rural  d£tricts.  City  and  village  schools  were  taught 
from  150  to  200  days,  while  the  terms  of  country  schools  seldom'  exceeded  100  days 
and  were  sometimes  as  low  as  40.  There  were  some  districts  in  which  no  school  was 
opened.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  per  cent,  of 
enrolment  on  youth  of  school  age  remains  about  the  same;  large  numbers  never  at- 
tend school;  and  yet  the  number  seeking  to  attend  is  in  excess  of  the  accommodations 
afforded,  the  compulsory  school  law  being,  consequently,  inoperative. 

R^SUMl^  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  decade  were  mainly  occupied  in  the  laying  of  foundations. 
The  progress  in  school  affairs  since  then  has  been  decided,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couragements incident  to  the  organization  of  a  school  system  in  a  new  community 
without  aid  from  school  funds  other  than  those  raised  by  taxation.  The  number  of 
youth  of  school  age  was  in  1879-^80  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  in  187^73,  the 
number  enrolled  more  than  twelve  times  as  great,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more 
than  sixteen  times  ad  great,  while  public  school  income  and  expenditure  increased  in 
frkir  proportion  to  enrolment  and  attendance  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  rooms  for 
study  increased  during  the  last  seven  years  from  11  to  101,  and  the  number  of  teavhers 
from  14  to  101;  while,  probably  from  a  greater  supply,  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  teachers  decreased  from  $100  for  both  sexes  to  $K{  ror  men  and  $70  for  women. 
Among  obstacles  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  mentioned  by  the  superintendent  are 
a  lisbck  of  school  funds  and  the  frequent  changes  in  teachers  and  counter  superintend- 
ents. Superintendent  Sherman  has  endeavored,  by  correspondence  with  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  to  arrange  some  plan  by  which  the  attention  of  Congress 
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might  be  brought  to  the  necessity  existing  in  the  Territories  for  present  aid  from 
their  pnblic  land  funds;  bnt  his  efforts  have  not  met  with  success. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  for  1879-'80  respecting  the  public  high  schools  of  Arizona, 
though  at  least  one  is  believed  to  have  existed  then. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TERRITOBIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  school  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  university,  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  proceeds  of  congressional  grants,  territorial  appropriations,  and  indi- 
vidual gifts,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  definite  steps  have  yet  been  taken  for  its 
organization. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  M0U8  H.  Shebxax,  UtritoriaX  wperintendmU  qf  pubUe  imtntethn,  PreteoU. 

[Term,  February,  1870,  to  Jaatutfy  11, 1881.] 

Hon.  A.  P.  K.  Safford  wm  goTemor  and  ex  officio  snperintendent  from  1869  to  1878,  when  he  was 
sooceeded  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Fremont,  and  afterwards  by  Hon.  John  P.  Hoyt. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yonth  of  school  age  (5-21)  . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools. . 
Average  daily  attendance  . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Organized  districts 

Schools,  or  school  rooms  .. 

Graded  schools 

Ungraded  schools 

Average  term  in  days.  ... 
Value  of  school  property. 


TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.  .. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  school  purposes. 
Expenditure  for  public  schools 


1671-72. 


3,946 
l,9r3 


83 


28 

84 

112 

$55  00 

32  00 


$34,203 
34,203 


1872-73. 


7,500 
3,500 


100 


|30  00 
30  00 


122,000 
22,000 


1873-74. 


6,312 
4,006 


168 


116,000 


100 


a«]2,361 
21,747 


1874-75. 


8,343 
4,428 


296 
221 


124,926 


54 

154 

208 

$35  00 

25  00 


$32,603 
32,603 


a  AmooBt  apportioned  by  the  Territory. 
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TICS  OF  DAKOTA— 1871-'72  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-'76. 

1876-»77. 

1877-'78. 

1878-79. 

&1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-'79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1871-'72. 

10,396 
5,410 

11,046 
6,431 

12.201 
7,156 
1,342 

401 

18,5:^5 

9,822 
4,618 

12,030 
8,042 
3,170 

• 

D. 
D. 
D. 

6,005 
1,780 
1,448 

I. 
I. 

8,084 
6,069 

328 

369 

215 

237 

5 

235 

75.6 

$37,037 

100 
154 
254 

14 
273 

• 

97 
$1*33,952 

210 

254 

464 

$36  00 

25  00 

$81,642 
75,959 

88 
$97,557 

134 

152 

286 

$26  70 

21  90 

$124,903 
124,483 

D. 
D. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 

I. 

9 
$36, 395 

76 

102 

178 

$9  30 

3  10 

$43,261 
48,524 

$48,333 

$60,319 

141 

189 

330 

$37  16 

26  54 

$72,950 
57,793 

85 
181 
266 

I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

D. 

I. 

I. 

106 

68 

174 

$28  30 

10  10 

$52,008 
50,002 

$37,668 
37,668 

$90,700 
90,280 

6  The  stotiBtlca  for  1870-'80  are  very  imperfect,  tome  of  the  lareest  cotrnties  hATing  failed  to  report 
and  several  others  reporting  only  parUalij.  The  superintendent  thinks  the  figuixn}  for  eHch  of  the 
items  given  to  be  too  smalL 
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358  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction  has  throughout  the  10  years  been 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  2  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lature. From  1871  to  1877  he  was  allowed  a  deputy  for  the  northern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. There  have  been  throughout  county  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people 
for  2  years,  and  district  boards  (comprising  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer),  elected 
for  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  funds  are  derived  from  a  poll  tax  of  f  1  on  each  elector,  a  general  school 
tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  (to  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
over  5  and  under  21),  the  proceeds  from  fines,  forfeitures,  &xi,,  and  special  district 
taxe«  voted  by  the  people.  The  last  must  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  for  school-houses  and 
sites,  li  per  cent,  for  teachers'  pay,  fuel,  and  incidentals,  -I-  of  1  per  cent,  for  appara- 
tus and  debts  lawfblly  inc?urred,  and  |25  a  year  in  each  district  for  a  library.  Orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  are  the  branches  taught. 
Teachers'  certificates  are  given  on  examination  by  county  superintendents,  and  remain 
in  force  not  less  than  3  months  nor  more  than  1  year.  Teacners  must  keep  a  register 
of  school  attendance,  &c.,  or  forfeit  their  pay.  District  boards  furnish  school  books 
to  children  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  law  does  not  consider  the  Bible  a  sectarian 
book,  audit  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  County  teachers'  institutes  must 
be  held  by  the  territorial  superintendent  on  the  written  request  of  one  or  more  county 
superintendents ;  and  if  such  request  be  not  made  he  must  hold  annually  2  institutes 
in  the  third  judicial  district,  2  in  the  second,  and  1  in  the  first. 

CHANGES  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  school  laws  since  1870-71  were  made  in  1879.  The 
general  school  tax  was  then  reduced  from  3  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar;  district  boards 
in  connection  with  county  superintendent*  were  given  power  to  decide  what  text 
books  shall  be  used ;  teachers'  institutes  were  provided  for  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  judicial  districts  in  case  county  institutes  were  not  held ;  and  the  qualifications 
of  voters  in  district  meetings  were  defined  anew,  taking  in  all  residents  of  the  district 
over  21  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come such.  The  pay  of  the  territorial  superintendent,  changed  several  times  during 
the  decade,  was  io  1879  restored  to  ^600  a  year,  the  sum  allowed  in  1873.  In  1675  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  territorial  superintendent  to  hold  a  territorial  teachers' 
institute  annually,  but  as  the  law  of  1879  is  silent  on  this  point  the  provision  appears 
to  be  repealed.— (School  laws,  1873,  1875,  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  decrease  for  the  year  1879-'80  in  all  except  financial  items, 
but  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two  years,  irom  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  of  1878-79  are  not  entirely  trustworthy.  Seven  large  counties  in  that  year 
made  no  report,  and  on  some  items  17  counties  failed  to  send  statistics.  It  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  full  reports  would  have  shown  increase  instead  of  loss. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

YANKTON. 

0»Jlocr».— Yankton  has  a  board  of  education  of  8  members,  elected  for  4  years,  2 
going  out  each  year,  the  secretary  of  the  board  being  ex  officio  superintendent. 

Additional  pariicutan,— As  the  chief  city  of  the  Territory  in  1880,  Yankton  seems  en- 
titled to  notice,  although  its  population  ^3,437  in  that  year  against  737  in  1870)  left 
it  still  below  the  limit  to  which  such  notice  Is  usually  restricted.  Its  school  popula- 
tion (youth  5-21)  in  1880  was  1,142,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  77.  There  were 
789  pupils  enrolled  and  504  in  average  daily  attendance  in  10  school  buildings,  afford- 
ing 545  sittings  for  study.  Of  the  10  schools  (taught  by  12  teachers)  1  was  a  high 
school,  3  were  grammar,  and  C  primary.  The  schools  in  1880  completed  the  fifth  year 
of  their  history.  Beginning  in  April,  1875,  they  had  during  the  year  1875-76  an  en- 
rolment of  G26  out  of  a  school  population  of  867,  an  average  attendance  of  319, 
9  teachers,  and  8  schools,  afibrding  442  sittings.  The  plan  adopted  b^^  the  board  of 
education  in  1877  of  furnishing  text  books  to  pupils  at  cost  or  else  renting  them  at  an 
advance  for  each  term  of  about  one-fifth  of  their  value,  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  material  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  all 
respects. —  (City  rex>ort.) 
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TEAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

TKACHBRS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  only  provision  in  this  Territory  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  that  afforded  by 
teachers'  institutes.  As  already  mentioned,  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  hold  county  institutes  if  requested  to  do  so  by  1  or  more  county  superin- 
tendents. If  not  so  requested  he  must  annually  hold  institutes  in  the  three  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  Territory,  2  in  the  third,  2  in  the  second,  and  1  in  the  first,  the  sessions 
to  be  not  less  than  6  days  each.  At  least  11  were  held  in  1679-'80.  For  some  years  a 
territorial  institute  was  also  required. — (School  laws,  1879 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  men  SCHOOLS. 

No  information  has  come  in  respect  to  any  high  schools  except  that  at  Yankton. 
This  had  46  sittings,  49  pupils  enrolled,  and  41  in  average  attendance,  under  3  teach- 
ers. The  course  of  study  extends  over  4  years,  and,  besides  the  higher  English  branches, 
includes  Latin.  The  fourth  graduating  class  of  the  school,  numbering  11,  received 
diplomas  in  June,  1880.— (City  report,  1879-'80.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  any  private  academies  or  other  schools  of  like  grade  that  may 
report,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  steps  appear  to  have  been  yet  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  professional  schools  in  this  Territory. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND,  AND  DEPENDENT  YOUTH. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  provision  for  special  instruction  in  the  Territory  had 
been  made  up  to  the  close  of  1880. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  William  H.  H.  Biadlb,  territorial  tuperinUndent  qf  public  initruction,  Tankton, 

[Term,  January  1, 1879,  to  January  1, 1881.] 

Preceding  Boperintendents  Tritbin  tbe  decade  hare  been  Hon.  Jaroee  S.  Foster,  1887-1671 ;  Hon. 
J.  M.  Turner,  1871-1873;  Hon.  B.  W.  Miller,  1873-1875;  Hon.  J.  J.  Mclntire,  1875-1877;  Hon.  W.  E. 
Caton,  1877-1879. 
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KEPOBT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONEE   OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS  OF  THE 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Population  of  the  District 

Wnole  school  population  (6-17) 

Colored  soliool  popolation 

Enrolment  in  pablic  schools 

Colored  enrolment  in  public  schools 

Total  averaee  dally  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance  of  colored  pupils. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools. . 

SCHOOLS. 


School  rooms  for  study 

Seats  provided 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days  . 
Value  of  public  school  property 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  i»nblic  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . .. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


1870-^71. 


al31,700 

031,671 

alO,494 

15, 157 

5,633 

10,261 

d2f  775 

5,704 


223 

1.3,000 

200 

$750,000 


231 


$373,535 


1871-TO. 


15,555 

5,435 

11,613 

d3,261 

5,882 


255 

14,065 

200 

$951,700 


1872-^3. 


16,770 

6,200 

13,000 

d3,385 

6,759 


264 
14,495 
200 


1873-74. 


17,839 

6,327 

12,688 

d3,710 

6,993 


253 
14,6^ 
200 


$1,005,40711,006,807 


26 

237 

263 

1107  50 

70  00 


$355,640 
479,996 


26 

245 

271 

$91  66 

62  50 


$220,514 
298,281 


20 

256 

276 

$113  00 

75  00 


$347,699 
280,071 


a  United  SUtes 
&  School  ceiiAiu. 


of  1870. 
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1874-75. 


1875-76. 


18,785 

6,648 

13,494 

d3,924 

7,261 


274 

15,629 

191 

$1,114,162 


19,629 

6,676 

14,907 

d4,354 

7,692 


289 

16,104 

191 

»1,164, 


22 

271 

293 

$113  00 

75  00 


$517,610 
550,737 


606  $1, 


26 

281 

307 

$120  00 

80  00 


$223,372 

405,829 


1876-77. 


21,264 

7,238 

16,318 

d4.749 

7,692 


31 

299 

330 

$96  17 

71  21 


$370,996 
370,996 


1877-^78. 


5160,051 

638,800 

bl2y  374 

22,842 

7,786 

18,133 

(25,525 

5,931 


187&-79. 


25,130 
9,045 

19,4cte! 

<i6,128 
5,781 


1879-^80. 


0177,638 

043,558 

©13,946 

26,4.39 

9,505 

20.637 

(16,412 

5,781 


lis 

s 


I.  1,309 

L  460 

I.  1,149 

I.  284 


1.45.938 

1.11,887 

.3,452 

11,282 

3,872 

10,376 

3,637 

77 


293      322      345      368  I.     23)  I.   145 
17,587    19,006    20,426    21,526,1.  1,  lOOi  I.  8,526 
188      187      189      193  I.     41  D.    7 
1, 169, 614  $1, 181, 664  $1, 184, 714  $1, 206, 355  I.  $21, 641 1.$456, 355 


31 

339 

:70 

$86  55 

64  08 


$373,606 
373,606 


34 

368 

402 

$89  47 

61  95 


$380,000 
368,343 


34 

3991  I.  31 

433  I.  31 

$90  16  I.  $0  69 

62  24!  I.  29 


I.   202 


$476,957 
438,567 


I.  $96, 957. 

I.  70, 224 1.  $65, 032 


tfUnited  StfttM  oensu*  of  1880. 

4For  WMhington  and  Georgetown  only ;  thoeo  for  the  coonty  not  given. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  1804  to  1874  the  public  schools  of  this  District  were  n^der  the  charge  of  differ- 
ent school  boards,  which,  in  the  order  of  their  existence,  were  (1804)  for  the  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington^  (1842)  for  like  schools  in  Georgetown,  (1864)  for  the  schools 
forboth  races  in  the  rural  districts  outside  of  both  cities,  (1873)*  for  the  schools  for  colored 
youth  in  both  cities.  In  1874  these  several  boards  were  consolidated  into  one,  at  first 
meant  to  be  composed  of  15  members,  but  soon  made  19  in  number,  with  sub-boards 
corresponding  to  the  former  boards,  the  different  parts  of  the  District  and  the  colored 
population  having  each  a  fair  representation  in  the  board.  The  members,  formerly 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  then  by  the  governor  from  1871  to  1874,  have  been  appointed 
by  the  District  Commissioners  since  the  spring  of  that  year,  provision  being  made  for 
partial  change  of  them  annually. 

The  chief  executive  officer  since  1869  has  been  a  superintendent  of  public  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  those  n>r  both  races  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, his  appointment  coming  first  from  the  mayor  till  1871,  then  depending  on  the 
governor  till  1874,  thenceforward  on  the  District  Commissioners.  From  lb73  there 
has  been  also  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  two  cities, 
appointed  at  first  oy  the  governor  of  the  District,  and  since  1874  dependent  for  leap- 
I>ointment  on  the  Commissioners.  The  terms  of  both  are  without  limit  of  time,  and 
are  substantially  during  good  behavior  and  the  pleasure  of  the  ruling  pow^«. 

A  board  of  examiners  tor  teachers  is  annually  formed  of  the  2  superintendents  and 
others  from  the  corps  of  supervising  principals  and  principals  chosen  by  the  commit- 
tee on  teachers,  to  afford  the  trustees  the  means  of  determining  who  shall  be  employed 
or  promoted. 

Supervising  principals,  appointed  annually  by  the  school  board,  act  under  the  super- 
intendent as  local  8Ux>ervisors  in  their  respective  divisions  of  the  District. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE   SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  not  only  free  to  all  resident  children  6  to  17  years  of  age, 
but,  by  a  law  of  18G4,  those  8  to  14  are  required  to  attend  at  least  12  weeks  annually, 
unless  taught  elsewhere  or  excused  because  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity.  Want  of 
sufficient  school  accommodation  has  made  the  law  practically  inoperative,  but  it  has 
not  been  repealed.  The  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  separate,  but  with 
like  advantages,  those  for  whites  being  taught  by  white  teachers  only  and  most  of 
those  for  colored  children  by  instructors  of  their  own  race.'  There  are  normal  schools 
to  prepare  both  races  for  their  work.  The  city  schools  are  of  8  grades,  with  high 
school  classes  grakdually  rising  beyond  these,  the  studies  of  each  grade  covering  a 
year.  Vocal  music  and  industrial  drawing  are  among  these  studies.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts have  schools  graded  or  ungraded,  according  to  the  degree  of  density  in  popula* 
tion  in  the  different  parts.  The  determination  of  text  books  for  the  schools  belongs 
to  the  school  board,  which  also  appoints  the  t-eachers,  determining  the  grade  of  these 
partly  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  examining  board,  partly  trom  the  measure  of 
their  proved  efficiency.  Vaccination,  or  other  protection  against  small-pox^  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Teachers  must  attend  all  meetings  to 
which  tiiey  are  called  and  all  special  classes  organized  for  their  improvement ;  and 
in  order  to  receive  their  pay  must  make  daily  records  and  present  such  reports  as  are 
required. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

With  a  school  population  increased  by  about  2,300  in  1879-^80  from  1878-79,  the 
enrolment  in  the  District  schools  was  enlarged  by  1,309,  the  increase  of  average  daily 
attendance  rising  to  almost  the  same  numl^r.  To  provide  for  this  increase  there  were 
23  more  rooms  for  study,  1,100  more  seats,  and  31  more  teachers,  which  gave  nearly 
1  additional  seat  for  each  pupil  onlinarily  present,  and  an  additional  teacher  for  each 
new  group  of  37  pupils.  The  school  term  was  lengthened  by  4  days,  the  valuation  of 
school  property  iucreaeed  by  improvements  |21,641,  and,  with  $96,957  fuller  income,  it 
became  practicable  to  raise  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers  69  cents  a  month,  that 
of  female  teachers  being  also  somewhat  increased.    Two  new  school  baildings,  with 

1  Before  1873  there  was  a  board  for  the  care  of  colored  schools  not  connected  with  the  District  system, 
bnt  appointed  by  the  Interior  Depnrtnient  fh>m  1864. 

'The  funds  for  school  purposes,  derived  fh>m  a  tax  of  not  more  than  50  cents  on  each  $100  of  tax> 
able  property,  f(o  to  white  and  colored  Rchools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youth  of  schocfl  age  of 
each  race.—  (Revised  Statutes,  section  306. ) 

i 
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12  rooms  each,  came  into  aso  in  Washington,  with  2  other  small  ones  in  the  connty, 
and  2  additional  for  the  city  were  begun.  In  the  '*  advanced  grammar ''  classes,  com- 
monly termed  high  schools,  the  standard  is  said  to  have  been  raised,  additional 
assistants  of  high  order  were  engaged,  the  foundations  for  a  broader  culture  in  Eng- 
lish literature  were  laid,  and  in  industrial  drawing  commendable  progress  was  shown 
at  the  exhibitions  of  this  work  for  the  year.  The  normal  schools  and  lower  schools 
did  well  in  the  same  direction. 

Ri^suade  for  ten  years. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  teaching  in  the  District  public  schools  and  of  the 
supervision  they  have  had  throughout  the  decade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease of  school  population  within  that  time  has  been  almost  whoUv  absorbed  by 
these  schools,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  number  thus  annually  brought  into  school 
has  been  retained  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  increased  enrolment  came  only 
605  short  of  the  whole  ll,8d7  additional  of  school  age,  and  the  increased  average  at- 
tendance only  906  short  of  the  11,282  additional  pupils  enrolled,  a  difference  fairly 
attributable  to  sickness  and  other  good  grounds  of  absence  in  both  cases.  One  reason 
for  this  fine  record  may  be  found  in  an  increase  of  145  new  school  rooms,  with  accom- 
modations for  8,526  new  pupils,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  202  teachers  for  the 
instraction  and  care  of  these.  Another  reason  has  been  that  since  1873  the  incoming 
teachers  have  had  the  benefit  of  normal  training  to  fit  them  for  their  work  in  schools 
for  whites  and  to  some  extent  in  those  for  colored  youth;  while  from  the  same  year 
the  children  and  teachers  in  these  latter  have  been  stimulated  by  the  presence  and 
active  sni>ervision  of  a  superintendent  of  their  own  race.  The  same  stimulation  for 
a  longer  time  and  to  a  greater  extent  has  been  felt  in  the  schools  for  whites  from  the 
skilled  supervision  of  an  active  superintendent  and  several  able  supervising  prin- 
cipals throughout  the  decade.  In  the  later  years  of  it  the  Georgetown  schools  have 
hod  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  library  of  useful  and  well  chosen  books,  formed 
and  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fund  given  by  Mr.  George  Peabody  in  1867; 
while  youth  of  the  same  place  unable  to  attend  school  during  the  day  have  had  op- 
I>ortunities  for  good  instruction  in  the  evening  at  the  Linthicnm  Institute  of  the  same 
place,  established  from  a  fund  left  for  that  purpose  hy  Mr.  Edward  Magruder  Linthi- 
cnm in  1869.  The  library  and  Institute,  both  opened  in  1875,  are  in  the  Curtis  school 
building  in  Georgetown. 

kikdergXrtbn. 

KinderffUrten  first  appeared  in  Washington  in  1872,  when  2  were  established,  one 
by  Mrs.  Lmma  Marwedel,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Frobel,  the  other  by  Miss 
1  annie  Perley.  In  1874  another  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Looise  Pollock,  who  still  con- 
tinues it,  ana  a  fourth  in  connection  with  the  Washington  Female  Seminary.  In 
1876  there  were  2  more;  in  I'-SO  the  number  was  8  in  Washington  and  2  in  George- 
town.   For  information  respecting  them,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Washington  Normal  School,  organized  in  1873 ; 
in  the  Minor  Normal  School  (for  colored  pupils),  in  1877 ;  in  the  normal  departments 
of  Howard  University  and  Waylond  Seminary;  and  in  the  Kindergarten  Normal 
Institute  of  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  organized  in  1875. 

The  Washington  Normal  School,  with  a  course  limited  to  one  year,  is  organized  on  the 
theoi;y  that  no  candidate  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who  has  not  the  scholastic 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  teacher.  The  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  professional  work 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  graduates  who  have  taught  in  the  city 
schools  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  govern  and  instruct  a  school,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  which  are  equivalent  to  third 
class  certificates.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  school  161  pupils  have  entered 
and  119  are  now  teaching ;  undergraduates  in  1880,  20 ;  average  percentage  attained 
at  examination  for  adminion,  67.3. — (Report  of  principal.) 

The  Miner  Normal  School  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  agreement  made  in  1877-'78  between 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  (Tolnmbia  and  the  trustees  of  the  institution  for  the 
education  of  colored  youth,  by  which  this  school  might  furnish  vearly  trained  teachers 
for  the  public  colored  schools.  Female  graduates  of  the  public  nigh  school  for  colored 
children,  when  duly  recommended,  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Miner  Normal ;  on 
the  successful  completion  of  the  nsual  1  year  course  and  the  passing  of  arequii-ed  ex- 
amination, they  ore  given  preference  over  other  candidates  for  the  position  of  teachers 
in  the  primary  grades.     At  the  commencement  of  1879-'80  certain  articles  of  agree- 
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ment  were  drawn  np  which  give  the  Miner  School  the  same  relation  to  the  schools 
for  colored  children  of  the  District  as  the  Washington  Normal  bears  to  the  schools  for 
whites.  The  one  year's  course  was  undertaken  by  19  pupils  in  1879-'80.  Special  at- 
tention was  paid  to  object  lessons,  phonetics,  and  elementary  drawing,  to  mosic,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  elocution.  In  the  practice  school,  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  theory  of  teaching  were  ^ven. —  (Report  of  principal.) 

The  normal  departments  of  Howard  Uniyersity  and  Wayland  Seminary  have  3  years' 
courses  and  report  95  and  90  students,  respectively. — (Return  and  report.) 

The  Kindergarten  Normal  Inetitute  reoorts  a  course  consisting  of  nve  lectures  and 
lessons  a  week  throughout  8  months,  which  is  reckoned  a  year's  course.  The  Kinder- 
garten method  and  system  of  education  are  taught  in  the  normal  class,  and  by  means 
of  two  model  Kindergarten  the  advantages  of  daily  observation  and  practice  are 
given.  The  necessary  requisites  for  entering  the  normal  class  are  a  good  education  in 
the  English  branches  and  a  natural  love  of  children.  Statistics  for  1879-'80:  resident 
instructors,  2;  normal  students,  9;  graduates,  9,  of  whom  8  have  engaged  in  teach- 
ing.—(Circular  and  return.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

A  law  defining  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  of  the  trustees 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent,  to  establish 
a  teachers'  institute  to  meet  semiannually,  under  such  rules  as  they  may  deem  best 
adapted  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  More  frequent  meetings  (not, 
however,  called  institutes)  are  held  in  substantial  accordance  witn  the  law. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  for  whites  are  so  graded  that  the  high  school  part  of  the  course  com- 
mences with  the  ninth  year  and  extends  through  two  years.  The  high  school  for  col- 
ored children,  with  a  three  years'  course,  was  established  some  years  ago,  but  it  was 
first  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878-79  that  the  school  board  substituted  the  name  high 
school  for  advanced  grammar  school  among  the  white  population.  The  studies  of 
this  grade  for  whites  are  book-keeping,  botany,  English  literature,  general  history, 
geometry,  physical  geography,  rhetoric,  trigonometry,  and  surveying.  The  high 
school  for  boys  and  that  for  girls  (white)  reported  as  follows  for  the  year  1879-'8U: 
172  sittings  for  study,  4  teachers,  179  pupils  enrolled,  and  150  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. The  school  for  colored  of  this  grade  reportea  120  sittings,  94  pupils  enrolled, 
and  80  in  average  daily  attendance,  under  charge  of  3  teachers.  In  this  school  only 
19  males  were  enrolled,  and  it  was  possible  to  dispense  with  one  of  the  teachers.  The 
average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  in  the  three  classes  was,  first  year,  59. 4 ;  second, 
78.6;  third,  70. 5.  The  average  per  cent,  for  the  entire  school  in  1878-79  was  58.5; 
in  1879-'80,  67,  or  8. 5  per  cent,  greater.  The  graduates  in  June,  1880,  were  16  in 
number  from  this  schooL — (Reports  of  Buperintendente.) 

OTHER  SRCONPAUT  SCHOOLS. 

# 

For  information  respecting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  or  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the 
appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Georgetown  College  was  founded  as  a  college  in  1789,  chartered  as  a  university  by  act 
of  March  1,  1815,  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  See  to  grant  degrees  in  philosophy  and 
theology  on  March  30, 1833.  A  medical  department  was  estabflshed  in  May,  1851,  and 
the  law  department  in  October,  1870.  The  entire  course  of  studies,  including  prepara- 
tory classes,  is  completed  in  7  years.  The  regular  course  leads  to  B.  A.,  and  a  gradu- 
ate course  of  ethics  and  natural  philosophy  to  m.  a.  A3  years'  scientific  course  k»11ow- 
iug  snch  elementary  studies  as  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  composition  entitles 
to  B.  s.  The  students  in  1870-71  numbered  322 ;  in  1880  there  were  152.— (Catalogues 
and  returns.) 

Gonzaga  College  (formerly  Washington  Seminary)  was  reopened  October  2,  1848, 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  uni versify  and  incorporated  May  1, 1858.    Although  it  aims 
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to  have  a  college  conrae  proper  (including  the  Greek  and  Latin  clasHics}  and  a  non- 
classical  coarse  (embracing  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  and  natural 
sciences),  the  studies  pursued  in  1^80  indicate  that  it  had  not  then  advanced  beyond 
a  preparatory  school. — (Catalogue.) 

ColwHhian  University,  chartered  and  organized  in  1821,  reports  7  schools  in  1880. 
These  are  schools  of  English,  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  of  4  years  each ;  schools 
of  French  and  German,  3  vears  each ;  a  scnool  of  natural  science,  3  years ;  and  one  of 
philosophy,  2  years.  Anglo-Saxon  is  reported  among  the  elective  studies,  and  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  4  years  leads  to  these  schools.  The  degrees  of  B.  a.,  m.  a.,  and  b.  s. 
are  accorded  after  completion  of  the  requisite  courses.  Since  1822  a  medical  school 
and  since  18G4  a  law  school  >  have  formed  part  of  the  university.  A  theological  depart- 
ment was  reported  for  more  than  20  years,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  done  away  with 
at  the  commencement  of  the  decade  under  consideration.  There  were  376  students  in 
1870-71  to  312  in  1879-^80.— (Catalogues.) 

Howard  Univernty,  organized  in  1868,  reported  in  1870,  as  in  1880,  preparatory, 
normal,  and  classical  courses,  theological,  legal,  and  medical  departments.  There 
were  5o6  students  in  1870-71  and  251  in  1879-%).  In  addition  to  the  3  years'  normal 
and  the  4  years*  classical  course,  a  literary  course  of  5  years  (including  2  preparatory 
and  3  collegiate  .years)  is  reported. — (Catalogues.) 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  dates  its  collegiate  department  from  April,  1864. 
The  courses  are  preparatory,  2  years ;  collegiate,  4.  Degrees  of  B.  A.,  M.  a.,  b.  8.,  B.  L., 
and  PH.  b.  are  given  on  completion  of  the  required  studies.  About  200  youths  have 
been  connected  with  the  college  as  students,  and  32  of  them  have  become  teachers ; 
students,  58  in  ld79-'80.— (Catalogue.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

There  are  no  public  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  for  women  in  the  District,  but 
Howard  University  gives  equal  privileges  to  this  sex. 

SCIEKTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  courses  were  reported  in  Creorgetown  College,  Columbian  University,  and 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College.  In  connection  with  the  National  University  there  is 
to  be  a  polytechnic  department,  which  offers  a  3  years'  course  embodying  mathematics, 
surveying,  civil  engineering,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining.  Special  classes  in 
ctieroistry,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  natural  history,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
also  spoken  of.  According  to  the  latest  reports  for  1880  this  polytechnic  department 
was  not  then  fully  organized. —  (Catalogues,  circular,  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  theological  department  of  Howard  University,  organised  in  1867,  reported  50 
nndereraduate  students,  5  of  them  having  received  a  degree.  10  graduates  in  1880,  and 
a  schoTastic  year  of  35  weeks.  Wayland  ^minary ,  organizea  in  1864  and  under  Baptist 
influences,  reports  36  students  and  4  resident  and  3  non-resident  instructors.  The 
scholastic  year  is  36  weeks.  Both  schools  require  an  examination  for  admission  and 
both  have  3  years'  courses. —  (Returns.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  departments  of  Columbian  University,  Oeorge- 
town  University,  Howard  University,  and  the  National  University.  All  have  regular 
courses  of  2  years,  covering  34  to  37  weeks  each  year,  and  all,  to  meet  existing  require- 
ments in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  offer  also  a  year  of  graduate  instruction 
to  those  who  are  graduates  of  some  known  law  school  or  who  can  produce  a  certificate 
of  having  studied  law  for  2  years  under  a  competent  instructor.  Howard  requires  an 
examination  for  admission,  and  the  National  University  law  school  a  partial  examina- 
tion.—  (Returns,  college  catalogues,  and  announcements.) 

Medical  instruction  is  jfiven  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  George- 
town, of  Columbian  University,  and  of  Howard  University.  AU  these  have  3  years' 
graded  courses;  the  first  named,  of  7  months  each  year;  the  other  2,  of  5  months. 
Howard  alone  required  in  1879-'80  a  preliminary  examination.  The  medical  school  of 
Columbian  University  is  commonly  Known  as  the  National  Medical  College. — (Cata- 
logues, circulars,  and  returns. ) 

The  National  College  of  Pharmacy  requires  4  years'  service,  2  lecture  courses  of  5 
months  each,  the  writing  of  a  thesis,  and  the  passing  of  an  examination  prior  to  gradua- 

>  The  law  coarse  was  organized  in  1826,  then  disoon tinned,  and  again  reestablished,  as  stated  above. 
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tion.    A  spring  coarse  of  8  weeks  in  analytical  chemistry  must  be  attended  by  all 
students  applying  for  a  degree. — ^Circular.) 

For  students  and  graduates  in  tne  legal,  medical,  and  pbarmacal  schools,  see  Tables 
XII  and  Xlil  of  the  apx)endiz. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Kendall  Green,  near  Washington, 
was  founded  iu  1857 ;  the  coUe^^iate  department  (National  Deaf-Mute  College,  see 
Superior  Instruction),  iu  1864.  Since  July  1, 1879, 128  pupils  have  been  under  instruc- 
tiou,  79  of  them  in  the  collegiate  department.  The  work  continues  with  no  essential 
changes,  and  the  results  of  teaching  by  the  articulation  method  are  so  encouraging 
that  a  second  Instructor  will  be  required  at  no  distant  date.  In  1880  the  degree  of  B. 
A.  was  conferred  on  one  person,  3  were  graduated  from  the  primary  department  with 
suitable  diplomas,  and  3  were  promoted  to  the  collegiate  department. — (Boport.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

As  there  is  no  institution  in  the  District  for  this  class  of  unfortunates  they  are  sent 
to  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where,  in  1879-'80,  there  were  20  United 
States  beneficiaries.  Of  this  number  2  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session,  having 
completed  the  full  course,  including  music.  Two  others  withdrew  after  finishing  a 
partial  course. — (Report.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Beform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  organized  in  1866,  has  received  683 
boys  dunne  the  14  years  of  its  existence.  At  the  close  of  1878-79,  they  numbered 
157  ;  in  1879-'80  there  were  220  under  instruction.  Good  progress  was  reported  in  the 
school,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  higher  standard  of  studies  for  the  older  in- 
mates has  been  broached.  More  family  buildings  are  urgentlv  needed,  as  nearly  100 
applications  for  admission  have  been  refused,  owing  to  lack  of  room.  Workshops  are 
also  requisite,  so  that  useful  trades  can  be  taught. — (Beport.) 

The  Industrial  Home  Sohooly  Georgetown,  has  trained  936  children  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1867.  In  1879-^80  there  were  87  children  under  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  and  drawing,  in  gardening,  agriculture  and  horticulture,  carpentry,  shoe- 
making,  making  of  tree-boxes,  sewing,  and  general  housework.  On  January  2,  1880, 
two  new  buildings  (the  one  containing  school  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laun- 
dry, the  other,  a  workshop)  were  dedicated.  Kindergarten  training  and  lessons  in 
cookery  are  to  be  given. — (Heport  and  return.) 

children's  HOMES  AND  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

Those  reporting  in  the  District  are  the  German  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Union- 
town,  incorporated  in  1879.  and  reporting  35  inmates  in  1880;  the  Home  for  Destitute 
Colored  Women  and  Children,  organized  in  1863,  with  98  children  in  1879-'80;  St. 
Joseph's  Asylum,  in  1855,  re^rting  100  orphans  and  80  day  scholars;  and  St.  Vincent's 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  which  hwl  130  inmates  in  1880.  In  all,  the  three  "  R's,"  and 
sometimes  drawing  and  singing,  are  taught.  St.  Joseph's  alone  gives  no  industrial 
employments.  The  age  of  admission  and  dismissal  varies  in  these  institutions,  but 
good  homes  are  found  for  the  children  when  leaving. — (Beturns.) 

training  in  ART  AND  MUSia 

Instruction  in  these  branches,  so  far  as  public  institutions  are  concerned,  has  not 
reached  a  very  high  state  of  development  m  this  District.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral private  art  classes,  and  there  is  a  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
Art  Club;  in  music,  the  Washington  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  National  School 
of  Music,  as  well  as  several  private  classes,  seem  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction.    No  statistics  for  1879-'80  are  at  hand. 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses,  incorporated  December  14,  1877,  ad- 
mits candidates  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40,  where  general  fitness  for  the  work,  a 
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common  school  education,  good  moral  cliaracteT,  and  good  health  are  shown.  The 
third  coarse  of  lectures  commenced  November  1,  1880.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
year  certificates  or  diplomas  are  given  to  those  complying  with  all  requirements. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  voluntary  association  of  the  ^^raduates  of  the  Normal  School  for  whites  meets  once 
a  month  to  compare  experiences  in  government  and  teaching. 

CHIEF  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  J.  Okmotsv  Wilson  hM  throughout  the  decade  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  of  the  schools  for  both  races  in  the  rural  districts. 

Hon.  Gkobob  F.  T.  Cook  has  since  1873  been  superintendent  of  the  schools  for  colored  pupils  in 
Washington  and  Georgetown. 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPUlJkTION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youthof  school  age  (5-21)  a 

1,592 
906 

35 
21 

28 

1,898 
1,416 

37 
26 
32 

26 

34 

60 

$162  50 

$18,985 
17,220 

3,473 
2,170 

61 
52 
51 

4,010 
2,030 

77 
53 

Number  of  flcholArn  enrolled  t... ......... 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts.  ••.•.......... 

Number  of  school-houses  ................ 

Number  of  schools 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Number  of  male  teachers  ................ 

Number  of  female  teachers .............. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 

Averace  monthly  pay  of  public  school 
teachers. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools  ...... ........ 

$18,295 
19,003 

$30,555 
•  32,673 

$23,516 
21,787 

Expenditure  for  public  schools  .......... 

a  Between  1875  and  1879  the  school  age  waa  5-18 ;  before  and  after,  5-2L 
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TICS  OF  rDAHO-1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875^76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-^79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-^71. 

3,852 

2,093 

61 

2,777 
2,724 

77 

4,028 
2,631 

96 
73 
74 

4,942 
3.432 

106 

84 
81 

5,596 
5,596 

6,000 

6,758 

149 

I.   404 
I.  1,162 

I.  4,408 
I.  5,852 

I.   114 

155 

I.   127 

$20,572 

120,058 
16,591 

&|23,366 
18,764 

d$33,347 
23,083 

C$23,000 
20,000 

$51,530 
38,812 

I.  $33, 235 

18,479 

I.  $18, 812 

I.  19,809 

b  Includes  balance  on  httod  at  beginning  of  school  year,    e  From  county  and  local  taxation  only. 

24  £ 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

In  the  Territory  there  has  been  thronghont  the  decade  a  territorial  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  the  territorial  controller  actinia  as  such ;  for  each  county,  a 
superintendent,  who,  up  to  1877,  was  elected  by  the  people  for  a  2  years*  termj  from 
that  time  on,  the  auditor  of  each  county  has  acted  as  superintendent,  except  in  two 
counties,  where  the  probate  j udgcs  have  served  instead.  There  has  been  in  each  school 
district  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  3  members,  with  a  1  year  term,  except  from 
1871  to  1873,  when  there  were  2  members  with  2  years'  terms.  Since  1879  there  has 
been  a  school  examiner  appointed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  to  assist  the  county 
commissioner  in  the  examination  of  teachers. —  (School  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  have  been  dependent  for  support  throughout  the  decade  (1)  on  1  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  franchises  and  moneys  arising  from  breach  of  penal 
laws;  (2 J  on  the  proceeds  of  a  county  tax,  which  was  1  to  5  mills  on  $1  till  1876,  then 
2  to  5  till  1877,  then  5  to  8  till  1879,  when  it  was  made  2  to  8;  (3)  on  a  district  tax, 
optional  l)oth  as  to  levy  and  amount. 

The  basis  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund  is  the  nnmber  of  children  of  school  age  in 
each  county;  but  as  each  county  constitutes  at  least  one  district,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  therein,  one-half  is  divided  equally  among  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  school  law ;  the  other 
half,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  a^e  enumerated,  except  in  2  counties,  which 
have  a  dififerent  arrangement.  For  a  district  to  receive  its  quota,  at  least  10  children 
must  have  been  reported  by  the  census  marshal  and  the  schools  must  have  taught  no 
political,  sectarian,  or  denominational  doctrines,  nor  have  distributed  such  papers, 
tracts,  or  documents.  Since  187G  teachers  who  fail  to  make,  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion, the  required  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  can  draw  no  pay  until  such 
report  shall  have  been  received.  In  the  years  1870  and  1871  teachers  were  examined 
and  licensed  by  the  county  superintendents  and  so  continued  till  187C,  from  which 
time  to  1879  district  trustees,  with  any  one  they  might  choose  to  call  in  to  assist,  per- 
formed this  duty ;  from  that  time  to  1880,  a  person  appointed  by  each  board  of  county 
commissioners,  with  the  county  superintendent,  constituted  a  board  of  school  exam- 
iners. The  school  age  throughout  the  decade  has  been  5-21,  except  from  1875  to  1879, 
when  it  was  5-18.  A  rate  bill  for  rcpaii*s  of  school  property  and  supplies,  not  to  exceed 
$25,  may  be  levied  on  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  attending  school;  the 
children  under  such  parents  and  guardians  as  are  unable  to  pay  are  not,  however,  to 
be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  schools. —  (School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  indicates  commendable  progress  in  the 
school  system,  considering  the  smallness  of  its  school  fund,  the  two  sections  in  each 
town  given  for  school  purposes  by  the  Government  not  being  available  till  the  Terri- 
tory becomes  a  State.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  was  not  a  county  in  the  Ter- 
ritory that  could  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  public  schools  during 
the  year;  while  in  some  counties  it  was  totally  inade<]^uate  even  for  a  few  months, 
although  no  portion  of  what  was  raised  was  paid  to  either  the  territorial  or  county 
superintendents. —  (Governor's  report.,  1880.) 

For  comparison  with  1878-79,  tlie  reports  give  only  4  items  called  for,  which  show 
an  increase  of  404  in  school  population ;  of  1,162  in  enrolment ;  of  $28,530  apparently 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  but  really  much  less,  since  the  territorial  taxes  were  not 
reported  in  1878-*79 ;  and  of  $18,812  in  expenditure.  As  compared  with  1870-71,  there 
was  a  gain  of  5,852  in  enrolment,  of  114  in  school  districts,  and  of  127  in  schools,  while 
in  re<;eipts  there  was  an  increase  of  $33,235  and  in  expenditure  of  $19,809.  Only  in 
1871-72  do  any  items  appear  as  to  teachers,  when  there  were  26  male  and  34  female 
teachers  employed  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $162.50. 
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ADVANCED  INSTRUCTION. 

NORICAL  SCHOOLS,   COLLEGBS,  AC. 

There  is  no  information  from  tliis  Territory  respecting  any  normal  sohool,  high 
school,  college,  scientific  school,  professional  school,  or  special  school. 

CHIEF  TERRITOBIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  Pkrbault,  territorial  wntroUer  and  ex  officio  tupervntendent  qfpvhUe  inetruetion,  Boiti  City. 

Mr.  Perranlt  appears  to  have  held  these  positions  since  1872,  his  only  piedeoessor  within  the  decade 
having  been  Hon.  i>aniel  Cram,  who  held  from  1806  to  1872. 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONEE   OF   EDUCA'nON. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION^AL  STATISTICS  OF 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Indians  in  the  United  States, 

excluding  Alaska. 
Youth  of  school  age  in  the  Five 

Nations. 
Touth  of  school    age  among 

tribal  Indians  (incompletely 

estimated). 
Enrolled  in  schools  of  the  Five 

Nations. 
Enrolled  in  schools  of  tribal 

Indians. 
Average  attendance   of  Five 

Nations. 
Avftra«*e  attendance  of  tribal 

266,937 

303,895 

295,084 

275,003 

279,337 

3,592 
6,166 

4,394 
4.590 

4,300 
4,726 

4,300 
6,658 

4,399 
6,102 

Indians. 
Number  of  Indians  who  can 

4.008 
961 

8 
156 

14, 176 
1,383 

8 
161 

read,  including  the  Five  Na- 
tions. 
Number    of    tribal     Indians 

1,019 

7 
146 

taright   to  read  during  the 
year. 

SCHOOLS. 

Boarding  schools  of  Five  Na- 
tions. 

Day  schools  of  Five  Nations.  - . 

Boarding  schools  of  tribal  In- 
dians. 

Day  schools  of  tribal  Indians. . 

Whole   number   of    boarding 
schools. 

Whole  number  of  day  schools  . 

Expenditure  for  education  of 
Indians. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  among  the  Five  Na- 
tions. 

Teachers  among  the  tribal  In- 
dians. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Missionaries   not    counted  as 

7 
139 

7 
138 

5197 

5115 

5121 

5181 

5160 

&336 

5253 

5267 

5337 

5321 

ICO 
220 
370 

153 
132 

285 

182 
175 
357 

182 
225 
407 

189 
229 
418 

teachers. 

a  Only  four  nations  reporting. 
frPi-obably  includes  boarding  achools. 
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THE  II^DIAX  TERRITORY--1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1876-76. 


266, 151 
7,528 


5,106 
6,222 
3,151 

3,943 
25,622 

980 


11 

173 
52 

108 
63 

281 
c $424, 573 


208 

229 

437 
132 


187&-'77. 


250,809 


5,496 
6,019 


3,598 
40,397 

1,206 


12 

168 

48 

102 

60 

270 
c|371,329 


196 

241 

437 
126 


1877-7a 


250,864 
17,000 
32,213 

5,993 

6,229 

02,801 

4,142 
41,309 

1,532 


11 

187 

49 

119 
60 

306 
o$419,884 


196 

221 

417 
226 


1878-'79. 


252,897 


34,443 

6,250 
7,193 


4,488 
44,731 

1,717 


12 

183 
52 

107 
64 

290 
c«435,347 


276 


154 


1879-'80. 


256,127 
13,177 
34,541 

6,098 
7,240 


4,651 
46,330 

1,744 


12 

212 
60 

110 
72 

322 
0(604,375 


338 


200 


I    Si 

rS    S 

O       Oi 

m 


I.       3,230 


152 
47 


I.  163 

I.       1,599 


I. 


27 


29 
8 

3 

8 


I.  32 

I.  $169, 028 


'6S 

2   0*H 


D.      10.810 


I.         2,C06 
I.         1,074 


62 


I. 


46 


5 
73 


118 


cJjx  part  from  reUgioos  societies.    In  1878  $3,500  were  expended  for  freedmon. 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEBiIS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

OFFICERS. 

By  an  amended  law  of  1880  the  general  charge  of  the  edncational  work  among  the 
Cherokees  is  given  to  a  board  of  edncation,  to  consist  of  3  persons  nominated  by  the 
principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  1  at  first  for  a  year,  1  for  2  years,  and  1 
for  3;  afterwards  1  each  year  for  a  term  of  3  years.  There  is  also  a  special  botml  of 
trustees  in  charge  of  an  asylnm  for  the  blind,  dcaf-mnte,  and  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  Choctaws  by  an  amended  law  retain  their  board  of  4  trustees,  composed  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  schools  and  a  trustee  from  each  of  the  3  districts  into  which 
their  territory  is  divided,  electing  these  4  by  both  houses  of  the  general  council  in 
joint  session,  for  t«rms  of  2  (formerly  4)  years.  No  provision  for  annual  change  of  a 
part  of  this  board  appears  in  the  law. 

The  Ghickasaws  and  Creeks  ^or  Muskogees)  have  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction, who^  by  laws  of  1878  in  the  former  nation  and  of  1880  in  the  latter,  are 
elected  by  their  national  legislative  councils  for  4  years  among  the  Chickasaws  and 
2  amon^  the  Creeks.  These  superintendents  appoint  trustees  for  each  school  in  their 
respective  nations,  the  Chickasaw  trustees  numbering  1  for  a  school,  the  Creeks  3. 
Both  nations  have  also  examining  boards  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  Seminoles,  at  date  of  the  latest  information,  had  also  a  superintendent  and 
trustees  for  care  of  the  general  and  local  education  of  their  youth;  but,  from  want  of 
any  published  laws,  the  mode  of  electing  these  and  the  term  of  their  continuance 
cannot  be  now  ^iven. 

Among  the  tribes  and  bands  outside  of  the  Five  Nations  all  educational  work  ap- 
pears to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  missionary  agents  of  the  several  religious  societies 
authorized  by  the  United  States  to  labor  for  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  these 
tribes  and  bands. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEMS. 

The  board  of  education  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  having  entire  control  of  ednca- 
tional interests,  determines  rules  for  the  government  of  the  primary  schools,  orphan 
asylums,  and  seminaries,  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  examination  of  teachers,  selec- 
tion of  text  books,  and  enforcement  of  courses  of  study.  The  3  local  trustees  who 
help  to  form  the  board  have  especial  supervision,  each  one  of  the  district  from  which 
ho  IS  selected.  Each  is  to  ascertain  and  report,  within  a  ye.nr  from  his  entrance  upon 
office,  the  number  of  children  7  to  21  years  of  age  in  his  district  and  the  number  in 
each  of  the  3  minor  districts  of  the  school  district  under  his  superintendence.  They 
are  to  visit  semiannually  all  schools  under  their  immediate  sux>ervision  and  report 
thereon,  at  the  close  of  each  school  term,  to  the  principal  chief,  who  is  to  report  to 
the  national  counciL  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  high  schools ;  the  full 
term  of  study  in  the  former  to  be  3  years,  that  in  the  latter  4  years.  Not  only  tuition, 
but  also  clothing,  board,  and  lodging  are  furnished  free  to  children  in  the  primary 
schools,  that  the  board  may  have  fuller  control  of  them  during  their  whole  period 
of  stud^.  To  those  in  the  higher  schools  or  seminaries,  tuition  only  is  free,  but  board 
is  provided  for  them  at  actual  cost,  they  friniishing  their  bedding  and  clothing.  The 
school  month  is  20  days,  or  4  weeks  of  6  days  each. 

In  the  other  4  tribes  of  the  civilized  Indians  the  superintendent  is  the  chief  general 
school  officer,  having  the  trustees  as  associate  advisers  with  him  in  his  visits  to  their 
districts.  The  primary  schools  among  them  are  termed  neighborhood  schools,  and  for 
these  among  the  Choctaws  the  district  trustee  in  each  district  employs  the  teachers, 
appointing  throe  representative  and  active  school  men  near  each  school  to  approve  their 
accounts,  pay  them  (2  a  month  for  each  scholar  in  actual  attendance,  and  encourage 
parents  and  guardians  to  send  to  school  aU  children  of  proper  age  and  condition  for 
instruction.  He  also  selects  the  scholars  to  be  sent  from  the  dinerent  neighborhood 
schools  to  the  higher  schools,  being  guided  to  this  selection  by  promptness  m  attend- 
ance and  capacity  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  be  chosen,  as  well  as  by  regard 
to  a  pro  rata  representation  from  each  school  district. 

Arrangements  not  dififering  much  from  these  prevail  also  among  the  Creeks  and 
Chickasaws,  and  apparently  among  the  Seminoles. 

The  educational  officers  of  all  the  Five  Nations  are  authorized  to  extend  their  care 
and  supervision,  as  far  as  may  be  needful,  to  pupils  studying  under  the  authority  and 
at  the  cost  of  each  nation  in  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  imperfectly  civilized  tribes  under  the  general  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  only  educational  features  until  the  year  1878  were  that 
the  United  States  Qovemment  should  fnrnish  schools  and  pay  the  teachers  in  them, 
encouraging  attendance  through  its  agents.  In  that  year  a  great  improvement  was 
inaugurated  by  taking  a  numl^r  of  Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  awa^  from  their  semi- 
s.tvage  associations  at  the  West  and  placing  them  at  good  training  schools  in  the 
East.    This  experiment,  as  first  tried  at  the  Hamptcm  Institute,  Virginia,  in  connection 
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with  its  schools  for  colored  yonth  (1878),  proved  so  saooeseful  that  another  school  of 
kindred  character  for  Indians  alone  was  soon  established  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  (1879),  and  a 
third  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreff.  (1880),  a  few  pnpils  being  also  placed  in  specially  selected 
private  schools  in  New  Yonc  and  Massachusetts.  The  training  of  these  youth  in  the 
3  schools  first  mentioned,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  others  also,  has  been  not  only  in 
the  elements  of  a  fair  literary  education,  but  (for  the  boys)  in  mechanical  and  farming 
work  as  well,  and  (for  the  girls)  in  all  needful  domestic  industries. —  (Laws  of  Indian 
tribes  and  HejYorts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. ) 

RESULTS  OF  THESE  SYSTEMS. 

Among  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Indian  Territory,  notwithstanding  many  disadvan- 
tages from  their  still  imperfect  civilization  and  their  remoteness  from  the  educational 
and  industrial  influences  of  the  States,  a  progress  veiy  encouraging  in  the  circumstances 
may  be  perceived.  Within  the  10  years  from  1870-'?  1  to  lcJ79-*80  they  have  fairly  met 
the  increase  of  school  children  by  establishing  73  more  day  schools  and  5  more  board- 
ing schools,  into  which  have  been  gathere<l  2,.506  more  pupils.  And  although  the  educa- 
tion given  nas  not  been  all  that  could  be  wished,  it  has  shown  its  influence  in  a  vast 
improvement  of  their  dwellings,  their  agriculture,  their  social  condition,  and  their 
laws. 

Among  the  other  tribes  the  advance  has  been  apparently  less  decided,  because  they 
have,  during  these  10  years,  been  more  exposed  to  encroachments  on  their  reserva- 
tions; while  many  for  this  and  other  r^a-sons  have  been  compelled  to  go  elsewhere 
and  build  up  new*  homes.  The  number  of  their  schools  has  thus  rather  diminisbed 
than  increased,  but  apparent! v  most  of  them  are  boarding  schools,  which  are  usunlly 
much  more  effective  than  the  aajr  schools,  because  the  Indian  youth  are  kei)t  out  of  bad 
home  associations  and  are  held  for  long  periods  under  the  civilizing  influences  of  good 
teaching.  This  is  especially  observable  in  tbe  young  Indians  who,  with  the  consent 
of  their  parents,  are  entirely  separated  from  their  wild  people  and  trained  in  morals, 
manners,  literary  culture,  and  indtistrial  pursuits  at  such  good  schools  as  those  at 
Hampton,  Va. ;  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Forest  Grove,  Orejg. ;  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  these,  and  especially  at  Carlisle,  the  civilizmg,  refining,  elevating,  and  generally 
improving  influence  of  -a  training  carried  through  severad  years  has  been  immense. 
From  300  to  400  Indian  youth  in  1880  were  brought  under  these  healthful  influences, 
and  there  seems  ground  for  the  belief  that  through  these  youth,  and  through  the 
steadily  increasing  number  ^3,000  to  4,000)  trained  at  boarding  schools  on  the 
reservations,  a  stronger  stimalation  than  ever  previously  will  be  given  to  educational 
and  civilizing  processes. — (Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  others, 
1879  and  1880.) 

For  schools  of  New  York  Indians,  see  page  221. 
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EEPOET   OP   THE   COMMISSIONEE   OF   EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Toath  of  school  age  (4-21)  a 

Namber  enrolled  in  pabUc  Bchools . 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attending  private  schools 


SCHOOLS. 


Public  Bchool-honses 

School  rooms 

Kamber  of  graded  schools . 

Ungraded  schools 

Average  term  in  days 

Yalne  of  school  property. 


TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


INCOME  AJn>  EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts  for  pnblic  schools 

Expenditure  for  pnblic  schools  . 


3,517 

1,818 
909 
149 


51 


3 

87 

83 

121,192 


50 

49 

99 

(68  41 

68  41 


$33, 161 
33,161 


3,758 
1,935 
1,700 


97 

'83 


52 

44 

96 

$72  83 

57  82 


$30,100 
55,041 


3,822 

2,215 

1,710 

240 


96 
6 


92 

0,000 


43 
56 
99 
$65 
57 


$31,822 
67,147 


a  Basis  for  distribatlon  of  school  funds; 
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TICS  OF  MOXT ANA— 1872-^73  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-7a 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

41 

gel) 

4,238 

2,734 

2,000 

186 

4,892 
4,597 

5,315 
3,277 
2,384 

5,885 
3,909 
2,804 

7,070 

3,970 

2.506 

211 

119 

1 

I.   i,ia->  I.  :<j):<\ 

I.      61   I.   2,152 
D.    298  f   1  5s»7 

1.     62 

83 

88 

110 

5 

98 

88.12 

$88,2&5 

57 

59 

116 

$70  44 

51  30 

$66,941 
65,505 

99 
136 

25 

107 

105 

$99,335 

65 

80 

145 

P'S   14 

52  20 

$66,401 
67,731 

T-      20 

T.      fi8 

83 

153  1  I.      17  1 

4 

.... 

34  '  I.      9  1.     31 

119  '  I.      12  I.     32 

1(0 

96  t).      S)  f.     i:^ 

$56,060 

64 

46 

110 

$75 

50 

$46,272 
50,134 

$80,000 

36 

64 

100 

J$64  32:| 

$37,092 
54,104 

$118,912 

62 

99 

161 

$71  64 

56  41 

$78,730 
59,463 

I.  $19,577 

D.      3 
I.     19 
I.      16 
I.   $5  50 
I.    4  21 

I.  $12,329 

D.   8, 2158 

I.  $97, 720 

I.     12 
I.     50 
I.     62 
I.   $3  23 
D.  12  00 

I.  $45,569 
I.  26,302 

tlie  ago  for  admission  to  school  is  &-2L 
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378  REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 


A  territorial  snperintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  for  2  years  by  the 
ovemor,  witb  consent  of  the  le«ri8iatnre.  There  are  couniy  superintendents,  elected 
.)y  the  people  for  2  yearsj  district  boards  of  3  members  holding;  office  3  years,  1  being 
elected  each  year;  and  district  clerks  who  are  the  executive  officers  of  the  boards,  1 
being  elected  annually  for  each  board. 


OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


Public  school  funds  are  derived  from  a  connty  tax  of  not  less  than  3  mills  nor  more 
than  5  on  the  dollar,  district  taxes  voted  by  the  people,  fines  arising  from  breach  of 
penal  laws,  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  town  lots.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of 
any  school  lauds  which  may  bo  panted  by  Congress  are  to  constitute  an  irreducible 
school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  bo  Uhcd  for  public  school  pui-poses.  School 
funds  are  apportioned  to  districts  according  to  the  number  of  youth  tlierein  4  to  21: 
but  the  school  age  is  from  5  to  21,  and  in  the  towns  children  under  6  mav  be  excluded 
by  trustees.  A  school  census  is  taken  annually  by  the  district  clerks.  No  apportion- 
ment can  be  made  to  districts  which  have  not  maintained  a  free  public  school  at  least 
3  months  during  the  school  year;  nor  unless  the  teacher  employed,  shall  hold  a  legal 
certificate  in  full  force;  nor  if  sectarian  or  partisan  books,  tracts,  papers,  &c.,  have 
been  used  in  the  schools,  norif  political  or  denominational  doctrines  have  l>een  taught 
in  them.  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  are 
prescribed  studies,  and  such  others  may  be  added  as  are  deemed  expedient  by  trustees, 
who  are  also  authorized  to  establish  high  schools.  Teachers  must  make  annual  re- 
ports to  their  county  superintendent  and  district  clerk ;  or,  failing  to  do  so,  forfeit 
pay  for  the  last  month  employed.  Trustees  are  required  to  report  to  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  county  superintendents  must  report  annually  to  the  territorial  super- 
intendent or  forfeit  $100  of  their  salary.  Since  1877  a  teachers'  institute  may  bo  held 
annually  in  all  counties  having  10  or  more  organized  school  districts. 

CHANGES  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

The  school  law  of  1872,  the  second  attempt  to  establish  a  public  school  system  in 
the  Territory,  was  the  first  which  recognized  fully  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school  population  at  public  expense  without  the  aid  of  rate  bills.  By  the 
first  law  (1864)  public  funds  were  derived  from  a  county  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar 
and  from  certain  lines ;  the  residue  was  made  up  from  rate  bills.  The  only  school  of- 
ficers were  county  superintendents  and  district  trustees;  but  a  territorial  superintend- 
ent was  provided  in  a  separate  bill  2  years  later.  The  provisions  of  the  law  adopted 
in  1872  are  essentially  the  same  as  described  above  :  for,  although  it  was  superseded 
by  a  new  one  in  1874,  there  appear  to  have  been  no  ciianges  of  any  consequence  made, 
and  the  only  addition  of  general  importance  noted  since  that  date  is  an  act  of  1877 
I)ermittlng  superintendents  to  hold  county  teachers'  institutes  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  gain  for  187$^'80  of  1,185  in  the  population  of  school  age  and 
of  only  61  in  the  n timber  enrolled  in  public  schools,  while  the  number  In  average 
attendance  was  less  by  298.  Another  unfavorable  indication  was  a  decrease  of  9  days 
in  the  average  length  of  term.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  more  public  school- 
houses  and  rooms  for  study,  more  schools  taught  and  more  of  them  graded ;  more 
teachers  employed  and  larger  salaries  paid  both  men  and  women.  School  prox>erty  in- 
creased in  value  and  the  income  for  public  school  purposes  was  greater,  although  less 
was  actuallv  expended  during  the  year.  The  superintendent  says,  in  regard  to  the 
short  school  term,  that  the  situation  is  really  worse  than  it  appears ;  for,  as  in  order 
to  make  the  average  even  what  it  is  all  the  large  graded  schools  with  terms  of  twice 
the  average  length  go  into  the  calculation,  a  majority  of  the  schools  have  the  mini- 
nmm  term  of  60  days.  The  remedy  pointed  out  is  to  increase  the  county  school  tax. 
The  average  rate  levied  in  1879-'80  was  3.6  mills,  the  minimum  allowed  being  3  mills. 
Only  1  county  levied  the  maximum  of  r>  mills,  while  3  counties  levied  only  3  mills ; 
and,  as  the  superintendent  remarks,  *^  the  minimum  rate  necessitates  the  minimum 
term."  The  ^ain  of  21  in  number  of  schools,  although  small  compared  with  the  large 
extent  of  territory,  is  yet  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number*  reported  in  1878-79.  A 
tendency  is  reported  in  those  districts  where  public  sentiment  is  most  advanced  to 
build  better  school-houses  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  most  approved  seating,  as 
well  as  to  ornament  the  interior  with  pictures  and  other  decorations. 

PROGRESS  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

No  statistics  of  importance  can  be  given  previous  to  1872-^73,  when  the  now  school 
law  went  into  effect.  The  only  official  report  previous  to  this  is  believed  to  be  one 
issued  in  1868,  when  only  4  counties  reported,  including  25  organized  districts  and  a 
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school  popnlation  of  1,359,  of  whom  about  half  attended  school.  In  1872-73  the 
school  population  had  increased  to  3,517  and  enrolment  to  1,818  (of  whom  50  per  cent, 
were  in  average  attendance),  the  school  revenues  from  about  $12,000  to  $33,161,  and 
the  value  of  school  property  from  nearly  nothing  to  |$21^192.  Since  that  year  there 
has  been  a  large  and  constant  increase  in  most  points,  indicating  progress ;  school  pop- 
ulation and  enrolment  have  more  than  doubled,  while  the  average  attendance  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  and  schools  taught  was  nearly 
double,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  in  1H72-73. 
The  school  term  was  13  days  longer  in  1879-'d0,  but  the  increase  in  this  point  has  not 
been  so  uniform  as  in  the  others,  the  highest  years  beinc  1875-76  and  1878-71).  The 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching  has  increased  by ^.23,  but  that  of  women  has 
decreased  by  $12,  though  the  income  for  school  purposes  has  more  than  doubled. 

HELENA  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

0FFICEB8. 

In  Helena,  the  largest  city  of  the  Territoiy,  with  3,624  population,  there  is  a  board 
of  education  of  3  members,  the  officers  of  which  are  a  president  and  secretary. 

ADDITIONAL  PABUCULABS. 

The  schools,  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  had  508  enrolled 
during  1879-'80,  with  an  average  attendance  of  300,  all  under  10  teachers.  They  are 
well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  other  apparatus,  and  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  collecting  a  library.  The  graded  school  builtling,  erected  in 
1875  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  has  a  good  piano,  besides  other  necessary  furnishing.  Two 
brick  school-houses  were  built  in  1879  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  making  accommoda- 
tions for  about  500  pupils,  200  more  than  the  average  attendance  during  the  year. — 
(City  report.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  was  the 
act  of  1877  already  referred  to,  which  permits  county  snperintendents  to  hold  an  an- 
nual institute  of  2  to  5  days'  duration  in  counties  containing  10  or  more  organized 
school  districts,  provided  they  believe  such  institutes  will  be  beneficial  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  county.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  be  present  at 
such  institutes  and  participate  in  the  proceedings,  and  their  usual  pay  is  allowed  them 
during  actual  attendance.  Less  interest  was  shown  in  this  subject  in  1879-'80  than  in 
former  years.  The  only  institute  held  was  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  the  place  of  meeting 
being  fiutte  City,  the  second  town  in  size,  having  a  population  of  3,363.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  during  the  5  days  of  the  institute,  the  proceedings  were  spirited  and 
profitable,  and  the  evening  sessions  crowded.  Such  meetings  in  Deer  Lodge  County, 
the  superintendent  says,  have  always  been  well  attended  and  enthusiastic,  and  to  their 
influence  he  ascribes  the  fact  that  here  alone  was  levied  the  maximum  school  tax  of  5 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

NORMAJL  COUBSE. 

In  the  high  school  of  Helena  there  is  a  normal  courae,  which  embraces  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers,  school  government, 
history  of  education,  ana  the  school  laws  of  Montana. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  34  graded  schools  in  the  Territory  in  1879-'80,  an  increase  of  9  for  the 
year;  but  the  number  of  higher  departments  in  these  is  not  reported.  The  high 
school  in  Helena  had  16  pupils  attending,  besides  26  in  a  preparatory  class.  Classical, 
scientific,  and  normal  courses  are  presentcfly  each  extending  over  3  years. 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Montana  has  no  territorial  university  nor  other  institution  for  superior,  scientific, 
oiT  professional  instruction,  so  far  as  information  has  been  received. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  EoBBBT  SMriH,  UrrUorial  tuptrintendeiU  cfpubUe  instruction^  ButU  OUy. 

[Term,  1879-1881.] 

Hon.  Conielins  Hedges  was  territorial  raperinteTideiit  froin  the  passafre  of  the  free  school  law  In  1872 
till  1877,  whon  he  was  succoeded  by  lion.  Clark  Wrigiit.  The  present  superintendent  followo«l  Mr. 
Wright 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

DEFICIENCT  OF   KBPORT8. 

From  want  of  consecutive  territorial  reports  as  to  public  schools  and  from  extreme 
scantiness  of  information  as  to  other  schools,  no  statistical  table  for  the  last  ten  years 
can  be  presented.  The  territorial  officers  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  making 
annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  public  education  have  not  performed  that  duty  or 
the  legislatures  to  which  the  reports  have  been  presented  have  not  made  them  public 
A  statement  made  in  1875  (incindiug,  however,  some  statistics  of  1874)  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Territory  and  somewhat  enlarged  by  him  for  1876  remained  in  1880  the  only 
summary  of  the  educational  statistics  of  New  Mexico  presented  to  this  Bureau  during 
the  decade  under  review.  The  figures  thus  secured,  with  those  of  the  census  of  1870, 
may  be  found  under  the  head  uf  General  Condition. 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEBS. 

Uuder  a  law  of  January  28,  186:5,  amended  Jannary  9,  1874,  a  territorial  board  of 
education  was  created,  to  cousist  of  thts  governor,  secretary,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  New  Mexico.  This  board  still  seems  to  have 
a  nominal  existence. 

Under  the  same  law,  a  territorial  superintendent  of  schools  was  in  1863  required  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  consentof  the  legislative  council,  to  hold  office  for 
two  years,  and  in  1^4  the  duties  of  the  office  were  transfered  to  the  territorial 
librarian. 

The  only  other  educational  officers  provided  for  are  county  boards,  termed  super- 
visors ami  directors  of  public  schools,  composed  of  the  county  probate  judge  with  3 
others,  who  must  be  heads  of  families,  citizens  of  the  Uuitea  States,  owners  of  real 
estate,  and  re*»identa  in  the  county  for  5  years  previous  to  their  electiou. — (Laws  of 
New  Mexico,  1880.) 

OTHF.R  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  amended  school  law  of  1874,  which  made  the  territorial  librarian  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  required  him  to  visit  the  schools  of  each  county  once  a  year  and 
to  make  to  the  governor  annually,  for  the  use  of  the  legislative  assembly,  a  report  of 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  counties,  the  pupils  taught,  the  teachers  employed,  and 
the  pay  given  for  their  service,  as  well  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  cAch  precinct,  the 
average  attendance  of  these,  and  the  brauches  in  which  they  are  instructed.  To  enable 
him  to  fumiHh  such  report,  each  county  board  of  school  supervisors  and  directors  is  re- 
quired to  make  report  to  him  at  such  times,  of  such  things,  and  in  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed.  These  county  boards  receive  the  proceeds  of  a  poll  tax  of  1^1  on  each 
male  citizen  and  one-fourth  of  a  tax  of  $1  on  eai-h  $100  of  all  taxable  property,  both  to 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  in  their  counties.  They  are  to 
make  annual  report  in  the  columns  of  some  newspaper  jpublished  in  the  county  where 
the  schools  are  held  ^or,  if  none  be  published  there,  tnon  m  the  one  published  nearest  to 
the  county)  of  the  rnnds  thus  received,  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  dis- 
bursed, the  number  of  schools,  and  the  attend^ce  on  these. — (Compiled  laws  of  1880. ) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  may  be  seen  finom  the  preceding  statement,  the  machinery  for  a  school  system 
has  been  long  constructed:  but,  from  want  of  a  strong  and  general  feeling  in  favor  of 
good  onsectarian  public  eancation,  the  educational  movement  has  been  comparatively 
Sow.  Seven  years  after  the  law  of  186;?  to  create  a  board  of  education  and  have  a 
superintendent  of  the  territorial  schools,  the  censns  takers  in  1670  found  that  of  about 
29,000  youth  of  educable  age  only  1,798,  or  about  1  in  16,  were  att/cnding  schools  of 
any  kind,  and  that  only  188  of  these  were  in  the  5  ungraded  schools,  each  with  1 
teacher,  reported  as  public  schools.  The  remaining  1,610  were  in  6  parochial,  29  day 
and  boarding  schools,  3  academies  for  girls,  and  1  college  for  the  other  sex.  After 
that  census  a  considerable  immigration  into  the  Territory  began  from  regions  where 
free  school  instruction  was  the  rule,  and  henre  we  find  in  1874  a  report  from  the  ter- 
ritorial secretary  of  4,694  pupils  in  116  schools  reputed  to  be  public,  under  129  teaclw 
ers,  with  1,158  in  39  other  schools,  under  73  teachers.  In  1^5  the  same  gentleman 
reported,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  5,151  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools,  which 
then  had  oome  to  be  138,  under  147  teachers ;  while  in  12  Roman  Catholic,  8  Prot- 
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estanf,  6  private,  and  7  Indian  schools  were  1,359  pnpils,  under  73  teachers.  Addi- 
tional iniorniation  from  some  coanties  not  reported  or  imperfectly  reported  previously 
was  secured  for  1876,  which  brought  up  the  number  of  schools  apparently  public  to 
163,  the  pupils  in  them  to  6,285 ;  the  schools  other  than  public  to  38,  with  185  more 
pupils,  making  the  whole  number  in  these  1,544.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census  of  1880,  except  as  to  population,  are  not  available  as  this  goes  to  press,  so  that 
no  comparison  of  1880  with  1870  is  possible. 

As  to  the  schools  called  public  here,  it  must  be  said  that  many  of  them,  from  appar- 
ently trustworthy  information,  are  private  or  sectarian  schools,  receiving  and  instruct- 
ing public  pupils  through  arrangements  to  that  effect  with  county  school  boards. 
The  fact  that  in  1875  only  5  of  the  138  public  schools  reported  were  in  buildings  either 
owned  or  rented  for  that  use,  tends  to  confirm  this  information  and  to  show  how  few 
purely  public  schools  there  are. 

ACADEMIES. 

No  public  high  schools  appear  to  be  in  existence,  the  public  school  instruction  in 
most  cases  up  to  1880  having  been,  by  concurrent  reports,  of  the  most  elementary  kind. 
Of  private  or  Protestant  scnools  apparently  academic  there  were  4  in  1880,  at  Albu- 
querque 1,  at  Las  Vegas  2,  and  at  Santa  F^  1 ;  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  3, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  like  xank,  2  of  them  entitled  colleges. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDAKCB. 


Youth  of  school  age&  .. • ........ 

Enrolled  in  district  schools 

Average  daily  attendance...... 

Pupils  in  schools  other  than  public. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  these  reporting 

Number  of  district  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
Valuation  of  school  property.  .. 
Private  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching  in  district  schools 

Women  teaching  in  district  schools  . . . 
Whole  number  of  teachers  reported  ... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women , 

Teachers  in  schools  other  than  public  , 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  district  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  district  schools  - .. 


1870-71.  01872-73. 


28,737 
16,992 
12,819 


223 

198 
268 
152 


197 
161 
358 


d$78,562 


27,723 
16,070 
11,842 


202 
163 
251 
147 


177 

178 

355 

$47  59 

24  14 


$127,477 
127,477 


1873-74. 


33,297 

17,914 

13,051 

1,264 


224 
180 
262 
134 


212 

192 

404 

$40  00 

16  00 


$109,837 
^90,953 


1874-75. 


35,696 

19,278 

13,462 

3,542 


236 
204 
296 
140 
$438,665 
25 


220 

238 

458 

$47  00 

23  00 

77 


$130,800 
183,819 


a  No  statistios  for  1871-'72  reached  the  Bnrean. 

b  School  age  4-16  until  1876,  then  6-16  nntil  1880,  when  it  was  changed  to  6-18. 
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TICS   OF   UTAH  — 1870-'71    TO    18T9-'80. 


1875-'76. 

1876-'77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
cn'use  since 
1870-71. 

30,900 
19,886 
13,608 

30,792 

19,779 

13,420 

4,360 

247 
220 
327 
146 
$323,203 

33,604 
21,775 
14,949 

34,929 
23,124 
16,076 
01,086 

289 
272 
373 
139 
$393,985 
012 

261 

248 
509 

40,072 

24,326 

17, 178 

1,727 

I.    5,743 
I.    1,202 
I.    1, 102 

I.  11,935 
L  7,334 
I.    4,359 

244 

270 
244 
346 
137 
$381,613 

213 

310 

143 
$453, 515 

128 

$372,723 

22 

282 
235 
517 

D.      11 
D.  $21,262 

D.      24 

215 

234 

449 

$54  00 

232 

238 

470 

$45  00 

22  50 

92 

$210,062 
160,064 

254 

235 

489 

$35  00 

22  00 

I.      21 
D.      13 
I.       8 

I.  85 
I.  74 
I.     159 

26  00 

032 

$136,690 
136,690 

49 

$132,194 
132, 194 

$129,798 

129,298 

$113,413 
113, 193 

D.  $4,496 
D.   4,496 

e  Catholic,  Bpl8Cop«l,  and  Mormon  sohools  not  inolnded. 
d  Teoohers'  salsffies  only. 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  a  territorial  superintendent  of  schools,  elected  annually  until  1877,  since 
then  biennially;  a  superintendent  for  each  county,  elected  biennially;  and  three 
trustees  for  each  school  district,  elected  biennially  until  1880,  since  then  at  first  for  1, 
2 J  and  3  years'  terms,  and  subsequently  for  3  years.  Each  county  court  also  appoints 
a  board  of  examination  of  3  persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers  and  grant 
certificates. —  (Laws. ) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Acoordiuff  to  the  laws  of  1878  and  1880,  the  school  funds  are  made  up  from  a  tax  of 
3  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  from  taxation  of  railroads,  sales  of  estrays, 
and  from  a  special  district  tax,  which  must  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  a  year  and  is  levied 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  taxpayers.  The  apportionment  of  these  moneys  is 
according  to  the  number  of  youth  oi  school  ago  (6-18)  reported  annually  by  the  county 
superintendents.  The  trustees  employ  teachers ;  provide  and  repair  school-houses ;  fur- 
nish fuel,  maps,  charts,  &.C.,  and  may  collect  tuition  fees.  Teachers  are  required  to 
furnish  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees.  The  establishment  of  union  schools  in  con- 
tiguous districts,  to  be  supported  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  their  respective  districts, 
is  allowed.  Text  books,  cnosen  by  territorial  and  county  superintendents  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Deseret,  are  to  remain  unchanged  for  5  years,  unless  for  special 
cause.  Until  1878  a  tax  for  school  purposes  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  proi)erty 
in  each  district  was  allowed,  and  if  this  was  not  enough  to  carry  on  the  schools  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed,  if  voted  for  by  two- thirds  of  the  tax- 
payers; added  to  this  was  a  sum  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  a  year  on  all  taxable  prop- 
erty, to  pay  teachers  and  for  school  furnishings,  till  187G,  when  this  last  clause  was  re- 
pealed. By  act  of  February,  1874,  the  sum  of  |l.5,000  was  appropriated  for  the  next  two 
years  for  school  purposes ;  in  1876  the  amount  was  raised  to  $:;^,000,  of  which  $20,000 
were  for  the  schools  and|5,000  for  the  University  of  Deseret.  The  $20,000  wore  appropri- 
ated for  the  payment  of  teachers*  wages,  rated  according  to  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  children.  For  both  the  c^uartor  per  cent,  tax  and  the  specific  appropriation 
wore  substituted  in  1878  the  provisions  as  to  taxation  and  apportionment  first  referred  t  o. 
The  apportionment  of  the  different  amounts  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  different  districts,  which  was  4-16  until  1876, 
6-16  until  1880,  then  6-18.— (Laws.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

From  lack  of  a  report  for  the  year  1879-^80  (reports  being  published  only  biennially, 
and  that  being  an  off  year),  very  little  can  be  said  as  to  progress  in  school  matters. 
According  to  a  written  return  from  Superintendt^nt  Taylor,  au  increase  over  1878-'79 
was  noticeable  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (which  the  change  in  school  age 
from  6-16  to  6-18  would  in  a  measure  account  for),  in  the  enrolment,  and  in  the  aver- 
age attendance.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  school  days  taught,  in  the 
value  of  school  property,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  With  13  fewer  women 
teachers,  the  total  was  larger  by  8.  Information  from  the  private  schools  of  the  Ter- 
ritory was  furnished  for  1879,  but  this  list  omitted  certain  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
and  Mormon  schools,  from  which  no  information  was  obtainable.  There  were  some 
44  named  in  1880,  but  in  order  to  include  those  alone  which  present  full  statistics  only 
22  are  reported  in  the  table. 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  University  of  Deseret  was  the  so  called  "  parent  school."  IncorporatecT  in  1850, 
to  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regenfs  was  given  the  power  of  appointing  a  superin- 
tendent of  primary  schools.  The  superintendent  was  to  be  under  the  supervision  and 
discretionary  control  of  those  officers.  The  enactments  of  different  years,  which  con- 
stituted the  school  system,  were  nearly  all  repealed  February  18,  1876,  with  changes 
again  in  1878  and  1880.  Still  a  gradual  advance  is  reported  at  m(»st  points;  the 
standard  of  teachers  and  of  schools  was  raised ;  the  adobe  school-houses  yielded  to 
substantial  brick  and  frame  buildings,  many  of  them  well  furnished;  a  normal  de- 
partment was  added  in  1875  to  the  university ;  and  a  Territorial  Teachers*  Association, 
organized  in  1870,  continued  to  hold  sessions  up  to  1875,  and  perhaps  later.  An  increase 
for  the  decade  of  11,935  in  youth  of  school  ago,  of  7,3:i4  in  enrolment  in  public  schools, 
of  4,359  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  159  teachers  was  reported.  The  private 
and  church  schools,  with  Salt  Lake  Academy  as  an  initial  point,  are  also  helping  in 
the  work  by  raising  up  teachers  and  educating  children. —  (Biennial  reports,  ^c.) 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  20,768,  according  to  the  census  of  1880.  Of  the 
city  schools  and  offlceis  in  charge  nothing  can  be  said  for  the  year  1880,  as  no  reports 
are  on  lile. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHEKS. 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

As  stated  under  the  general  review,  a  normal  course  has  been  connected  since  1875 
with  the  University  of  Deseret.    The  president  of  the  university  is  the  iustnictor  in 


the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  On  completion  of  the  teachers'  course,  which 
occupies  1  year,  a  certificate  of  graduation  is  given.  The  statistics  for  lb79-^80  are : 
instructors,  3;  students,  55;  graduates,  17. — (Circular  and  return.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Of  public  high  schools  nothing  is  known.  Various  alcademio  schools  report  to  this 
Bureau.  Information  concerning  them  will  be  found  in  Table  VI.  Of  tue  number, 
St.  Mark's  Grammar  School,  Salt  Lake  City,  founded  in  1867,  reports  2,207  pupils 
since  that  date,  539  in  1879-'80;  St.  Mark's  School  for  Girls,  founded  in  1871,  had  61 
pupils  in  1880 1  and  Salt  Lake  Academy,  organized  in  1878,  reported  138  students  in 
the  year  1879-  80,  who  were  instructed  in  drawing,  music,  ai^  English  course,  or  in 
the  classics. — (Register  and  return.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TJOTVERSmr  OF  DESERET. 

This  institution,  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  was  incorporated  in  February  and 
organized  in  November,  1850.  Owing  to  its  financial  condition  and  limited  patronage, 
the  school  was  soon  discontinued,  and  until  November,  1867,  it  had  but  a  nominal 
existence.  Reopemrd  as  a  commercial  college  late  in  1867,  it  was  first  fully  organized 
in  1869  as  an  institution  for  scientific  and  classical  instruction.  The  students,  '^  in 
number,  were  divided  among  the  commercial,  preparatory,  and  scientific  courses. 
The  preparatory  or  model  school  had  primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  grades. 
The  second  year  546  pupils  were  reported ;  the  third,  580.  In  1873  the  primary  and 
intermediate  divisions  were  dropped ;  preliminary,  scientific,  and  classical  preparatory 
courses  were  carried  on ;  and  in  1875  the  teachers'  course  of  one  year  was  added.  In 
the  academic  department  there  were  optional  and  special  courses  leading  to  certificates 
of  graduation.  In  187B-79  the  university  was  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
which  continued  during  1880.  The  courses  included  teaching,  English  literature, 
history,  politics,  mathematics,  natural  history  and  science,  cnemistry,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  There  were  159  students  in  1880  in  the  preparatory  department,  beyond  which 
instruction  does  not  seem  to  have  gone. —  (Biennial  reports,  return,  and  circular.) 

SCIENTIFIC,  PROFESSIONAL,  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSES. 

No  such  schools  report  in  the  Territory,  but  at  the  Uii vers! ty  of  Deseret  there  are 
courses  in  mathematics  and  physical  and  political  sciences.  The  students  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  only  in  the  preparatory  department. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

An  association  was  formed  in  1870,  and  at  date  of  the  biennial  report  tor  1874  and  1875 
was  still  in  existence.  Lack  of  information  for  1880  precludes  any  report  as  to  the 
work,  if  still  continued. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J0B9  Tatlob,  terrUoriia  tuperintmdent  qf  dittriet  tehooU,  Salt  Lak$  Oify.* 

(Second  term,  Aagnst  4, 1879,  to  Aognst  1, 1881.] 

The  prerloQs  saperintendonts  have  been  Hon.  Robert  L.  Campbell,  1862  to  1874;  Hon.  O.  H.  RiggSi 
1874  to  187C. 

I  Hon.  L.  John  NnttaU  has  been  chosen  to  sncoecd  Hr.  Taylor. 

25  B 
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REPORT   OP   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS  OP 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

Poblic  school  enrobnent 

Average  dail^  attendauce , . 

Attenmug  private  schools 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Districts 

Pa  blio  school-houses 

Schools 

School  rooms 

Average  t«nn  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 


TBACHBBS. 


Hen  teaching 

Women  teacning 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  ... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


al870. 


4,760 


358 


154 


75 
158 


$33,746 


1871-^. 


8,306 
3,820 


144 

157 


187^-73. 


9,949 
5,928 


248 
189 
196 


120 


$44,007 


a  The  fljnires  for  1R70  are  taken  ttom  the  ninth  United  States 
b  No  statistics  could  be  obtained  for  the  year  1877-78. 
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WASHINGTON  TBRRITOKY— 1870  TO  1880. 


1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

W878-79. 

01880. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease  from 
1876-77     to 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   from 
1870  to  1880. 

11,937 
7.592 

8,350 
6,669 

11,000 
7,500 

13.187 
7.182 

24,223 

14.032 

9,585 

181 

378 
326 

""9,*827* 
7,166 

1.11,036 
I.  6,850 

'l"5,'667 

321 

329 
415 

'$i03'678' 

148 
202 
350 

I   $41  11 

$85,430 
83,882 

i. '    26i 

225 

219 
104 

262 
89.2 

531 

87.5 

$220,405 

236 

324 

560 

$41  14 

33  34 

$105,520 

114,  :i;  9 

I.   269 
D.  1.7 

165 

70 

120 

100 

220 

$38  50 

38  50 

$54,557 
55,520 

126 
143 
269 
$40 
30 

$49,765 

I.   110 
I.   181 
I.   291 
5  I.$l  14 
il.  3  34 

I.$55,755 

I.    73 

1.   119 

220 

I.   192 

I.  $51, 684 

$54,720 

«The  wtntistlot,  wUoh  are  tftken  firom  the  United  Stotes  oensoa  of  1880,  are  incomplete,  only  19 
eoonties  oat  of  25  reporting. 
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TEEEITOEIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  territorial  snperintendent  of  pnblio  iDstmction  was  from  1872  till  1877  chosen 
bienuially  by  the  le^slatare :  fdnce  then,  b^  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council. 
To  aid  him  in  selectint^  text  uooks,  prescribing  rules,  and  examining  candidates  for 
territorial  certificates,  there  has  been  since  the  latter  year  a  territorial  boanl  of  edu- 
cation composed  of  1  person  from  each  Judicial  district,  appointed  in  like  manner 
with  himself  for  2  years'  terms,  h  i  being  also  a  member  ex  oflicio. 

For  local  educational  interests  there  have  been  from  the  beginning  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  who,  up  to  1872,  were  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years*  terms ; 
since  then  for  2  years.  Since  1877  each  of  these  has  associated  with  him  2  hi^h  grade 
teachers  for  examination  of  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  county.  AlbO  from  the 
beginning  there  bave  been  district  boards  of  directors  of  3  members  for  each  district, 
at  first  chosen  by  the  people  for  1,  2,  and  3  years'  terms,  and  afterwards  1  each  year 
for  a  term  of  3  years.  With  them  is  associated  a  district  clerk,  chosen  apparently 
for  3  years.— (School  laws  of  1854, 1871,  1873,  and  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  supported  from  county  taxes,  which  from  1871  to  1877  were  of  4 
mills  on  the  dollar,  since  then  3  to  6  mills  on  the  dollar,  the  proceeds  from  fines, 
licenses,  &c.,  and  special  district  taxes  when  voted  by  the  people,  but  not  to  exceed 
10  mills  on  the  dollar  since  1873.  Public  school  funds  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  census  youth  4-21,  although  the  age  for  admission  into  school  is  5-21. 
Ko  sectarian,  partisan,  or  infidel  doctrine  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
studies  prescribed  are  the  elementary  English  branches,  including  physiology  and 
history  of  the  United  States :  others  may  be  authorized  by  district  directors.  A  union 
of  districts  for  the  establisnment  of  graded  schools  is  permitted,  and  such  schools 
must  be  sustained  in  towns  of  more  than  500  census  children.  District  clerks  must 
take  an  annual  census  of  all  youth  4-21.  Failing  to  do  this  they  are  individually 
liable  for  the  amount  of  money  the  district  may  thereby  lose.  School  districts  having 
more  than  15  census  scholars  cannot  receive  their  share  of  county  school  funds  unless 
th^y  have  sustained  a  school  for  at  least  3  months  during  the  preceding  school  year. 
Teachers,  to  be  legally  employed,  must  hold  certificates  of  fitness  to  teach,  either 
from  the  territorial  board  ot  education  or  the  county  board  of  examiners.  The  former 
hold  for  3  years  ;  the  latter,  being  of  3  grades,  for  1,  2,  and  3  years.  Teachers  must 
keep  a  register  and  report  annually  to  the  county  superintendent  or  forfeit  the  last 
month  of  their  pay,  and  county  superintendents  failing  tx>  make  annual  report  to  the 
territorial  superintendent  forfeit  |100  of  theirs.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text  books;  that  of  the  territorial  superintendent, 
to  hold  annually  a  territorial  institute;  that  of  county  superintendents,  to  hold  an- 
nually county  institutes. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DECADE. 

The  first  school  law  of  the  Territory,  passed  in  1854,  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  an- 
other which  raised  the  annual  tax  for  school  purposes  from  2  to  4  mills  on  the  dollar, 
provided  for  the  choice  of  a  territorial  superintendent  by  the  legislature,  gave  districts 
power  to  levy  a  special  school  tax,  and  required  parents  and  guardians  to  send  chil- 
dren 8-16  to  school  for  at  least  three  months  each  year  under  penalty  of  |100.  A  law 
of  1873  changed  the  x^ositive  requirement  of  a  4  mill  tax  to  **  not  more  than  4  mills,^ 
restricted  the  district  tax  to  not  more  than  10  mills,  and  named  tlie  purpo(»es  for  which 
alone  the  tax  might  be  levied,  required  voters  to  be  also  taxpayers,  and  omitted  the 
compulsory  feature  of  the  law.  In  1877  followed  the  present  law,  whose  chief  provi- 
sions have  been  given  above,  its  principal  changes  being  the  creation  of  a  territorial 
boai*d  of  education  and  of  county  boards  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  a  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  a  territorial  superintendent  by  the  governor  instead  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  another  making  women  eligible  to  vote  in  scnool  meetings. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  territorial  reports  being  biennial,  no  statistics  from  them  can  be  obtained  for 
1879-'80.  A  comparison  between  the  figures  for  1878-79  and  187&-77  shows  fair  ed- 
ucational progress,  the  only  exception  to  this  being  in  respect  to  the  average  length 
of  school  term,  which  was  more  tlian  a  day  less.  The  enrolment  in  public  schools  in 
those  two  years  exceeded  by  more  than  12  per  cent,  the  increase  of  youth  entitled  to 
attend ;  while  the  income  for  school  purposes,  number  of  school  rooms  used,  and  teach- 
ers employed  more  than  doubled,  and  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  advanced. 

The  foregoing  figures  from  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  being  only  those  of  the 
first  count  for  19  counties  out  of  25,  cannot  justly  be  compared  with  those  of  1878-'79. 
They  show,  however,  a  greater  number  of  school-houses,  but  a  decrease  in  the  value 
of  school  property.  From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  high  schools  were  taught 
in  4  public  school  buildings;  that  there  were  13  buildings  with  more  than  1  study 
room  and  16  with  2  or  more  recitation  rooms,  the  latter  number  probably  indicating 
graded  schools ;  also,  that  125  of  the  350  teachers  were  educated  at  high  schools  or  acad- 
emies, 19  at  normal  schools,  and  G5  at  colleges. 
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PROGRESS  DURING  NINE  TEARS. 

The  first  school  report  for  this  Territory  was  for  the  years  1871-72  a  nd  187*2-73. 
Since  then,  up  to  187tJ-79,  the  school  population  had  become  nearly  three  times  as 
numerous,  the  number  enrolled  nearly  four  times  as  great,  the  number  of  school  diti- 
tricts  larger  by  156,  and  that  of  school-houses  larger  by  182. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 

A  normal  course  of  2  years  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  territorial  univer- 
sity at  Seattle.  It  includes  the  higher  English  branches,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
pedagogics.    There  were  21  students  attending  in  1879-^80  and  3  were  graduated. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

In  the  absence  of  a  territorial  report  for  1879-'80  no  information  can  be  given  re- 
specting the  county  institutes  held  during^  that  year»  According  to  law,  institutes 
must  be  held  annually  in  all  counties  containing  10  or  more  organized  school  districts 
and  mutft  remain  iu  session  from  1  to  5  days.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  county  to  attend  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  all  having 
charge  of  schools  must  adjourn  them  for  the  purpose. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  regarding  public  high  schools  bevond  the  fact  reported  in 
the  census  that  such  schools  were  taught  in  4  public  school  buildings.  For  statistics 
of  private  academic  schools  reporting,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  receives  an  annual  legislative  appropriation  of  |l,500.  This  affords  free  tui- 
tion to  30  pupils,  who  are  appointed  by  members  of  the  legislature.  The  courses  of 
study  are  classical,  scientific,  normal,  and  commercial,  the  first  and  second  covering 
4  years  and  the  others  2.  There  were  050  students  attending  during  IHTd-'SO,  of  whom 
83  were  in  preparatory  studies,  19  iu  a  commercial  course,  21  in  normal,  25  in  scien- 
tific, and  12  in  classical.  Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men  and  are  also 
members  of  the  faculty.— (Catalogue,  1879-'d0.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Seattle  Au- 
gust 17-20,  1880,  was  the  most  successful  of  the  series.  Intense  interest  was  maiii* 
fested,  and  the  attendance  was  much  larger  than  at  anv  previous  meeting,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  transportation  companies  throughout  the  Territory  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  newspapers,  which  advertised  the  meeting  ^gratuitously. 

After  an  opening  address  by  the  secretary  of  the  institute,  Mr.  J.  E.  Clark,  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  delivered  by  the  territorial  superintendent,  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton. 
Among  the  addresses  and  papers  presented,  Prof.  A.  J.  Anderson,  of  the  Territorial  Uni- 
versity, contributed  one  on  **  Methods  of  teaching  mental  arithmetic"  and  one  on 
''Graded  schools;"  Mr.  J.  E.  Clark,  one  on  the  ''Importance  of  normal  training"  and 
another  in  opposition  to  the  text  book  system  of  teaching  grammar;  Charles  McDer- 
mott,  superintendent  of  Kitsap  County,  one  on  "  Oral  methods  of  teaching  natural 
history ;"  Helen  L.  Pearce,  one  on  "  The  relation  of  primary  to  other  schools;  "  Mr. 
R.  C.  Kerr,  one  on  "Word  building"  and  another  on  ''Morality  in  the  schools;"  Su- 
perintendent Houghton,  one  on  "Teaching  the  elements  of  reading ; "  Mr.  H.Jones, 
of  Seattle,  on  "Teaching  physiology;"  Mr.  B.  L.  Korthup,  on  "  How  to  keep  pupils 
profitably  employed;"  Mr.  £.  S.  Digrabam,  on  the  "Quincy  method."  A  paper  by 
County  Superintendent  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  Thurston  County,  entitled  "A  history  of 
education  in  ancient  times,"  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Eldridge.  Nearly  all  the  topics 
treated  in  papers  and  addresses  were  earnestly  discussed.  Early  in  the  session  a  res- 
olution was  passed  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  institute  to  its  secretary,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Clark,  who  gave  each  member  a  copy  of  a  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
4  former  meetings,  prepared  at  his  own  expense.  Another  resolution  adopted  recom- 
mended the  organization  of  an  eastern  division  of  the  institute,  in  view  of  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  travel  across  the  mountain  ranges  running  through  the  Territory. —  (Printed 
proceedings.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JoNATRAif  S.  HouoHTOsr,  terrUoriai  tupsrintendent  qfpubUc  wttrueHon,  OlympitL 

[Term,  November,  1879,  to  November,  1881.) 

The  first  territorial  saperintendeot  vrae  Rev.  Kelson  Rounds,  D.  d.,  appointed  at  the  openinf^  of 
1872.  In  1874  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  P.  Judson.  who  served  till  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Uoucb. 
ton,  and  he,  it  is  learned,  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wheeler. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COmilSSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-71. 


isri-TO. 


187^73. 


1673-74. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-20). 

Enrolled  in  pablio  schools 

Average  attendance  in  same 


al75 


1,100 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOLS^ 


Pnblio  eohool  buildings....^ 

Public  schools  taught 

Valuation  of  buildings  and  furniture . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  females 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipt*  from  local  tax  for  schools  . 
Expenditure  for  pay  of  teachers. . . . 


$2,876 

2,876 


1150  00 
70  00 


$17,000 


1,100 
1,000 


10 

20 
$31,600 


5 

15 

20 

5$85  00 


$14,300 
14,200 


a  Takon  fW>m  oensas  report  of  1870,  when  there  were  5  prirato  day  and  boarding  schools,  having  II 
teachers,  130  papils,  and  an  income  of  $6,500  from  tuition. 
b  Average  of  both  sexes. 
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TICS  OP  WYOMING— 18T0-'T1  TO  1878-'79. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

187&-'79. 

1879-*80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

1,222 

2,041 
1,114 

21 

28 

121,378 

21 
27 

48 
J«7196 

2,151 
969 

20 

33 

$26,826 

14 

•35 

49 

($62  08 

2,090 
1,287 

25 

36 
$61,675 

20 

29 

49 

($55  94 

...  1 

13 

$32,500 

7 

16 

23 

$24,622 
17,629 

$4,553 
22,842 

$7,056 
22,120 

$16, 400 

VoTB.— After  repeated  efforts,  it  has  been  found  impicsible  to  aeonre  mit  ednoational  statistics  for 
lS70-'80,  and  the  comparisons  given  in  other  cases  most  therefore  be  omitteo. 
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TEEEITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  territorial  auditor  was  ex  officio  saperintendent  of  public  instrnctlon  ap  to 
December  14,  1871,  at  which  time  the  office  was  disoontinoed  and  the  governor  re- 
ceived the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents. 

A  law  of  December  12,  1873,  slightly  amended  by  one  of  December  11, 1875,  renewed 
the  territorial  superin tendency  and  made  the  territorial  librarian  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent.   Up  to  1880  he  continued  to  act  as  such. 

For  counties  there  were  throughout  the  decade  superintendents  elected  by  the 
people  for  biennial  terms;  and  for  school  districts  boards  of  trustees  of  3  members 
elected  for  3  years,  1  being  chauged  each  year. — (School  laws  of  1878.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  a  poll  tax  of  $2  on  each  voter  and  a  county 
tax  which,  up  to  December,  1875,  was  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  but  since 
has  been  not  less  than  2  mills,  with  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeitures.  The  people 
at  the  annual  district  meeting  may  vote  also  a  district  tax  to  provide  school-houses, 
buy  text  books  for  indigent  pupils,  meet  other  necessary  contingent  expenses,  and 
supply  deficiencies  in  funds  for  paying  teachers.  They  may  also  vote  |100  a  year  for  a 
district  library.  Women  may  vote  for  and  be  elected  to  school  offices,  and  as  teach- 
ers receive  the  same  pay  as  men,  if  equally  qualified.  Provision  has  existed  for  sep- 
arate colored  schools  where  there  have  been  15  or  more  children  of  school  age  in  any 
district.  The  continuance  of  this  is  doubtful.  A  compulsory  law  has  continued 
through  tlie  decade,  requiring  parents  and  guardians  to  see  that  their  children  between 
7  and  16  attend  school  at  least  3  months  each  year.  Teachers  must  present  certificates 
of  qualification  from  the  county  superintendent  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  public 
schools,  and  must  make  reports  of  school  statistics  each  term  or  forfeit  their  pay,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  district  boards;  while  the  county  superintendent  who  fails  to 
report  annuallv  to  the  territorial  superintendent  forfeits  $100.  The  law  providing 
that  an  annual  teachers'  institute  be  held  Arom  4  to  10  days,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  territorial  and  county  superintendents,  makes  it  the  duty  of  this  institute  to  de- 
cide on  a  series  of  school  books  to  be  used  and  a  system  of  education  which  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Territory,  allowing  no  change  except  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  institute.  While  this  institute  also  settles  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  any 
high  school,  each  county  superintendent  and  district  board  of  directors  may  decide 
whether  a  high  school  shall  be  established  in  the  district  and  what  number-of  teach- 
ers shall  be  employed. —  (School  laws  of  1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  school  system  Is  reported  one  of  the  best ;  the  schools,  though  not  numerous, 
excellent  in  character  and  attendance,  the  larger  towns  having  been  able  to  enroll 
90  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age.  The  public  graded  schools  at  Cheyenne 
and  Laramie  are  among  the  best  of  their  class,  being  well  directed  and  admirably 
taught.  School  buildings  are  generally  excellent,  a  new  one  at  Laramie  City  being 
especially  fine.    Teachers  are  liberally  paid,  not  on  the  basis  of  sex,  but  of  merit. 

As  yet  there  is  no  institution  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  high  school  department  of 
the  public  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  data  for  a  satisfactory  comparison,  reference  is  made  to 
the  statistical  summary  for  a  review  of  the  decade. 

Enough  is  given  to  indicate  the  progress  and  culture  of  the  people,  beginning  ten 
years  ago  with  but  4  public  and  5  private  schools,  in  which  were  but  15  teachers  and 
305  scholars,  only  175  of  these  being  in  the  public  schools. — (Governor  Hoyt's  reports, 
1878  and  1880.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hoo.  Jomf  Slaughtkb,  territoriaillbrarian  and  ex  ojieio  iuperinUndent  qfpublie  iriMtrrteHon,  Oheyenns, 

Mr.  Slanshter  became  saperintendent  in  1873,  snoceeding  with  an  interval  of  two  years  Hon.  J.  H. 
Hayford,  who  was  superintendent  from  1860  to  1871. 
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EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS   AND   CONTENTIONS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  asaooiation  held  its  nineteenth  annual  convention  July  13-16, 1880,  at  Chantau- 
qnaj  N.  Y.,  the  president,  J.  O.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  chair.  The 
session  was  opened  with  jprayer  by  Dr.  Lemnel  Moss,  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
University.  Key.  J.  L.  Morlbat  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  president.  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  d.  d.,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper 
in  which;  after  tracing  the  history  of  the  reaction  of  twenty  years  ago  against  religious 
and  moral  training  in  the  public  schools  and  the  demand  of  the  people  that  the  Ameri- 
can school  shall  be  a  place  for  the  training  of  character  through  moral  instruction,  he 
discussed  a  method  of  object  training,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  true  teacher 
— the  incarnation  of  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  become,  a  perpetual  object 
lesson  in  gentle  manners  and  ffood  morals.  Edward  Spring,  of  Perth  Amboy^  N.  J., 
nrged  the  introduction  of  meddling  in  clay  into  the  primary  public  schools,  citing  the 
Kindergarten,  where  it  is  taught  with  gratifying  success.  Ftobel  saw  its  possibilities 
and  introduced  it  into  his  system.  Hon.  James  P.  Wickersham,  chairman  of  the  cora- 
nuttee  to  secure  a  bill  incorporating  the  association,  reported  that  the  United  States 
Senate  passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  House,  where  it  slept ;  so  the  committee  was 
continued.  Dr.  E.  £.  White^  of  Indiana,  reported  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
admitting  educational  associations  to  a  perpetual  directorship  on  payment  of  $100. 
which  was  adopted.  At  the  eveninp^  session.  John  Hitz,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  consul 
general  of  Switzerland,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  normal  training  of  teachers  for 
the  girls'  industrial  schools  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  Switzerland,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  first  and  essential  thing  is  competent;  teachers,  and  that  without  them  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  industrial  training  into  the  public  schools  will  be  premature. 
Sunt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  then  read  a  paper  on  ''The  unattainable  in 
public  school  instruction,"  which  he  discussed  at  length.  At  the  Wednesday  morning 
session  the  paper  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Payue,  of  Michigan  University,  on  *'The  domain  oi 
nature  and  art  in  the  process  of  education,"  was  read  by  Z.  C.  Spencer,  of  Michigan 
(the  author  being  absent),  in  which  it  was  held  that  education  is  neither  the  work 
of  art  alone  nor  of  nature  alone,  but  is  a  process  based  on  nature  and  reauiring  the 
full  resources  of  human  art.  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  one  of  the  Boston  scnool  super- 
visors, formerly  of  Qnincy,  Mass.,  spoke  at  some  length  in  defense  of  the  **  Quincy 
methods,"  holding  that,  far  from  being  new,  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  century.  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  professor  of  pedagogics  in  Missouri  University, 
read  a  paper  on  **  Normal  departments  in  State  universities,"  which  was  followed  in  the 
evening  session,  after  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  **  The  development  of  the  superint<endency,"  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  of 
Quincy,  Mass.  Hon.  O.  J.  Orr,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  *'  The 
education  of  the  negro:  its  rise,  progress,  and  present  status,"  which  closed  the 
session.  The  session  of  Thursday  morning  opened  with  a  report  from  T.  W.  Bicknell, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  favor  of  the  organ ization  of  a  ''National  Council  of  Education" 
in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  this  association,  and  a  constitution  for  the  same 
was  adopted  and  officers  were  chosen.  The  council  consists  of  three  members  chosen 
by  each  of  the  five  departments  of  the  association,  with  twelve  addirioual  elected  by 
the  directors  of  the  association,  and  twenty-four  otherti  elected  by  the  twenty-seven 
thus  created,  making  fifty-one  in  all,  provision  being  made  for  annual  change  of  seven 
and  for  annual  meetings  in  connection  with  those  of  the  general  association. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  boani  of  education,  then  read  a 
aper  on  "Results  of  methods  of  teaching,"  in  which  he  held  that  those  who  have  no 
^finite  methods  to  use  have  generally  no  definite  ends  to  obtain.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
of  St.  Louis,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Text  books  and  their  uses,"  in  which  their 
abuse  and  proper  use  were  set  forth  at  length,  quoting  the  words  of  Rousseau :  "Read- 
ing is  the  great  misery  of  children.  The  pedagogues  teach  children  words,  nothing 
but  words,  and  no  real  knowledge."  Edward  A.  Singer,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the 
evening  session  with  an  instructive  paper  on  "What  constitutes  a  practical  course  of 
study ; "  at  the  close  of  which  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio,  after  indorsing  the  excellent 
paper  read,  said,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  ray  opinion  that  our  course  of  study 
IS  gorged  and  must  be  diminished."  Then  followed  a  paper  on  the  "  New  education," 
by  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  explaining  the  theory  and  working  of  Kinder- 
garten training  and  contrasting  the  theories  of  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel. 

At  the  opening  of  Friday  morning  session,  the  names  of  the  National  Council  of  Ed- 
ucation were  reported  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ap- 
point such  members.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  president  of  Princeton  College,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  importance  of  harmonizing  the  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  systems  of 
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edacation,"  dwelling  largely  on  the  importanoid  of  an  edaoational  system  in  which 
the  high  and  normal  schools  shall  edacate  for  and  feed  the  colleges.  This  was  fol- 
io wed  by  a  paper  on  '  *  The  relation  of  edncators  to  the  spelling  reform. "  Z.  Richards,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  read  the  report  on  necrology.  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Rev. 
Bamas  Sears,  after  appropriate  remarks  by  G.  JT  Orr,  of  Georgia,  were  adopted.  £.  E. 
White,  of  Indiana,  was  requested  to  prepare  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bsmard  Mai- 
Ion  for  publication  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings.  Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett  made  a  re- 
port for  Kentucky,  when,  after  a  few  closing  remarks  by  the  president,  the  assooiatioii 
adyoumed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  INSTRUCTION. 

This  department  (Rey.  Lemuel  Moss,  president^  met  in  the  hall  of  philosophy  and 
after  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  nomination  of  officers  adiourned. 

On  the  second  day  Professor  Timayensis,  in  a  brief  address,  explained  and  illustrated 
the  modem  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  disonssion  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  L. 
Packard  on  "Scholarships,"  which  he  said  presented  a  problem  of  no  easy  solution. 
The  discussion  was  continued  by  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  President  L.  Moss, 
of  Indiana,  A.  C.  Hall,  of  New  York,  I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  E.  T.  Tap- 
pan,  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  department  on  the  fourth  day  met  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  was  addressed  by 
its  president^  Eli  T.  Tappan,  on  the  "Complexity  of  causes,"  who  was  followed  by  W, 
T.  Harris,  of  Missouri,  with  a  paper  on  ''Equivalents  in  a  libenJ  course  of  study." 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  normal  department  was  called  to  order  by  its  president,  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  of  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  The  paper  on  "  Object  lessons  in  morals,"  read  before  the  general  associa- 
tion by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  was  discussed  by  several  gentlemen. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  were  discussions  of  the  paper  on  "  The  domain  of 
nature  and  art  in  the  process  of  education,"  read  by  W.  H.  Payne ;  an  address  from 
the  president  of  the  department;  a  paper  on  " Subject  matter  in  normal  training," 
by  G.  L.  Osborne,  of  the  Warrensburg  Normal  School  of  MissourL  which  elicited  much 
discussion  as  to  what  was  legitimate  work  in  the  school  room :  following  which  came 
an  elaborate  paper  by  George  P.  Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  on  "The  ob- 
structions which  resist  the  lormation  and  growth  of  the  pedagogic  profession."  The 
discussion  which  ensued  showed  a  wide  dmerence  of  opinion  on  the  views  expressed 
in  the  paper. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  papers  read  before  the  general  asso- 
ciation, which  showed  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  various  topics  presented. 

After  a  brief  session  on  the  fourth  day,  the  department  aqjoumecL 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department^  presided  over  by  J.  H.  Smart,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Indiana,  after  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  attending  to  minor 
matters,  devoted  the  third  d^  to  a  paper  on  "  The  practical  use  of  reference  books," 
by  Miss  Marv  W.  Hiuman,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  to  one  by  £.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  on 
'^  What  shall  we  seek  to  accomplish  in  tbe  readinjg  exercises  f"  These  two  papers 
were  largely  discussed,  eliciting  ^reat  interest  and  diversity  of  views.  Then  followed 
a  paper  by  Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  president  of  the  normal  school  at  Framingham,  Masa., 
discussing  the  question  "  How  can  character  be  symmetrically  developed?" 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  department  was  opened  with  an  address  fh)m  President  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue 
University,  Indiana,  in  which  he  presented  the  importance  of  ''Technical  training  in 
American  schools,"  arising  from  tbe  steady  decline  of  the  apprenticediip  system  and 
the  consequent  danger  that  our  artisans  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  skilled  labor  of 
Europe.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  Technical  training  in  the  land  grant  col- 
leges," by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  stating  their  origin,  purpose,  present  diffi- 
culties, and  his  belief  in  their  future  popularity  and  success,  as  they  will  aid  the  arts 
by  giving  them  trained  investigators,  inventors,  and  leaders  and  by  bringing  larger 
lights  from  science  into  workshops  and  fields. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  J.  O.  Wilson,  and  officers  for  the  next  year 
were  chosen.  A  resolution  on  the  life  and  death  of  Bernard  Mallon,  after  some  appro- 
priate remarks  by  S.  G.  Brinkley,  of  Georgia,  was  adopted.  At  the  second  day's  sea- 
sion  J.  P.  Wickersham,  J.  O.  Wilson,  and  A.  J.  Kickofi*  were  cbosen  representatives  of 
the  department  in  ihe  National  Council  of  Education.  The  time  and  place  of  next 
meeting  was  left  to  the  officers  and  the  department  a(\joumed. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  fifty-first  annaal  meeting;  of  the  American  Institute,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  July  6,  1880,  was  a  notable  gathering  in  the  representative  character  of  the 
persons  attending,  in  the  excellence  of  papers  read,  and  in  the  eagerl v  improved  op- 
portunities for  discussion.  The  death  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears  during  the  session,  and 
before  the  hour  assigned  for  the  delivery  of  his  paper,  gave  a  sad  and  pathetic  interest 
to  the  occasion  when  his  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Ellis,  of  Boston. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  New  York,  gave  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  president  of  the  Institute,  I.  N.  Carle- 
ton,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  The  first  paper  was  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  board  of  education,  on  '^The  Qoincy  method."  It  was  discussed  by  Col. 
F.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  and  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Missouri.  H.  P.  Warren,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on  ''The  spiritual  side  of  the  high  school 
question,''  which  was  then  discussed  by  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  lloose,  of 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  others.  R.  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  greater  use  of  public  libraries  by  the  schools,  and  the  subject 
was  continued  b^  Supt.  Ariel  Parish,  of  Connecticut,  President  Buckham,  of  the 
Vermont  University,  and  others.  A  paper  followed  on  "  Private  schools,''  by  Thomas 
Cushing,  late  principal  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston.  The  history  of  the 
American  Institute  was  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Elbridge  Smith,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  at  its  close  remarks  were  made  by  fir,  Henry  Barnard,  Dr.  John  Kneeland, 
of  Boston,  an  ex-president  of  the  Institute,  and  others.  Dr.  Kneeland  referred  to  the 
admission  of  women  to  membership  in  1868  as  a  step  marking  the  progress  of  the 
period.  Dr.  Barnard  said  there  had  been  no  forward  movement  in  education  during 
the  last  fifty  years  which  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  Institute.  A  congratulatory 
letter  was  read  from  Governor  Cornell,  of  New  York^  and  a  letter  from  Geuei*al  H.  K. 
Oliver,  one  of  the  two  living  founders  of  the  association,  regretting  that  the  infirmities 
of  fourscore  years  prevented  his  presence.  The  evening  session  of  the  second  day 
was  devoted  to  the  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Bamas  Sears.  Before  reading  it  Dr.  Ellis 
made  a  statement  of  the  cii*cumstances  under  which  it  was  completed  by  the  writer, 
who  believed  it  would  be  his  last  w6rk  and  requested  him  to  read  it  to  the  association. 
The  subject  was  **  Educational  progress  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years." 
Beginning  with  a  history  of  the  condition  of  schools  and  colleges  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  it  concluded  with  a  statement  of  the  improvements  in  the  methods 
and  quality  of  instruction  since  the  year  1837,  when  Horace  Mann  became  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  at  which  period  the  writer  dated  the  beginning 
of  real  progress.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  association  adjourned,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  writer,  and  before  the  final  adjournment 
resolutions  were  passed  expressing  great  admiration  for  his  character,  life,  and  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  education,  and  profound  sorrow  for  his  death.  The  first  paper  of 
the  third  day  was  by  Dr.  John  W.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on  "Coeducation  of  the 
sexes,"  in  wluch  he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  higher  education  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men,  but  want€»d  women  to  obtain  it  in  separa^  institutions.  Want  of  time  pre- 
vented a  full  discussion  of  the  question ;  only  four  gentlemen  gave  their  views  on  it, 
one  of  them  agreeing  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  paper,  the  others  favoring  co- 
education. A  paper  by  Miss  J.  H.  Stiokney,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  "  Language  ele- 
ment in  education,"  was  read  by  S.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston.  After  its  discussion  read- 
ings were  given  by  Prof.  Charles  Roberts,  jr.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  lessons  in  singpng  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Holt,  musical  instructor  of  the 

CMic  schools  of  Boston,  given  to  his  class  of  sixteen  girls  who  were  present  from  the 
ton  schools.  Reports  from  committees,  the  election  of  officers,  and  other  business 
followed.  From  the  report  on  necrology  it  appeared  that  eight  members  died  during 
the  year.  The  programme  of  the  last  evening  began  with  recitations  by  Professor 
Roberts  and  singpng  by  Professor  Holt's  class,  and  concluded  with  a  lecture  from  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beeoher  on  "The  new  profession."—  (New-England  Journal  of  Education, 
July  15, 1880.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

This  body  holds  two  meetings  each  year.  The  first  session  for  1880  convened  on  May 
S8,  in  Boston.  Supt.  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  a  paper  on  the  best  interests 
of  the  high  sohool,  suggested  that  the  causes  of  the  antagonism  to  the  high  school 
were  narrowness  in  aim,  absorption  in  classical  to  the  detriment  of  other  studies, 
comparative  fewness  of  its  pupils  and  consequent  cost,  and  a  course  of  study  inelastio 
and  overcrowded.  He  recommended  that  teachers  be  experts,  the  studies  more  prac- 
tical, the  high  school  be  the  end  of  the  school  course,  and  the  curriculum  arranged 
to  fit  pupils  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Then  he  would  have  special  fitting 
schools  for  colleges.    Dr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  pleaded  eloquently  for  high  schools 
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Mr.  G.  A.  Walton  analyzed  the  new  departure  in  educational  affairs  in  New  England, 
and  instanced  the  benefit  that  accrued  from  it  to  both  teachers  and  pnpils.  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Edncation,  spoke  on  the  '^  Supervision  of  inst  motion  bv 
civil  authority.''  He  referred  to  the  growth,  present  condition,  and  legal  basis  of  such 
supervision,  to  the  functions  of  this  supervision  and  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  those  who  administer  it,  to  the  rigid  inspection  and  examination  of  English  schools, 
to  the  authoritative  and  non-authoritative  functions  of  a  sux>erintendent,  and  to  the 
need  of  special  training  for  this  position.  A  report  on  the  definition  of  teaching,  the 
word  method  in  teaching,  and  on  school  discipline  was  submitted  and  recommitted, 
and  a  general  discussion  of  the  papers  followed. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  fall  meeting  was  also  held  in  Boston,  October  29, 1880.  Supt.  W.  W.  Waterman, 
of  TauntoiK  discossed  **  What  is  the  most  satisfactory  division  of  classes  and  appor- 
tionment of  studies  of  graded  schools f  "  He  would  have  teachers  continue  long  enough 
with  a  class  to  understand  the  individualities  of  the  pupils  and  to  produce  permanent 
impressions ;  he  would  have  both  general  and  separate  class  work,  short  steps  in  the 
conrse  of  study,  and  all  studies  distributed  so  as  to  cultivate  power  of  concentration 
and  continuity  of  thought.  A  resolution  that  the  State  make  provision  for  the  uni- 
form examination  of  teachers  for  all  grades  of  schools  was  next  discussed.  Supt.  O. 
B.  Bruce,  of  Lynn,  considered  the  exj^iency  and  feasibility  of  such  an  examination. 
He  urged  the  right  of  the  State  to  demand  a  certain  high  standard  of  its  teachers  after 
expending  so  much  in  training  them.  Superintendents  Stone  and  Marble  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  State  examinations.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  That  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools  of  New  England  require  that  thev  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  efficient  skilled  supervision.  After  the  election  of  officers,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed.— (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

WESTERN  PEDAGOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  informal  meeting  of  men  interested  in  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  January  2-^,  1880.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  normal  instruction  and  to  agree 
upon  certain  lines  of  doctrine  and  policy.  The  papers  presented  and  discussed  were 
as  follows:  *' Diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  the  body  educational,"  by  G.  P.  Brown; 
**The  Quiucy  system,"  by  E.  C.  Hewitt;  *' Educational  psychology,"  by  W.  H.  Payne; 
"The  doctrine  of  memory."  by  Daniel  Putnam;  "Pupil  teaching,"  by  Joseph  Esta- 
brook ;  and  a  sketch  of  tne  Ecole  Normale  Centrale  of  Paris,  by  Professor  Henne- 
quin.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  That  in  lectures  in  the  class  room  and 
before  the  people  the  value  of  skilful  supervision  be  enforced  and  the  largest  liberty 
in  the  exercise  of  supervisory  duties  advocated;  that  while  formation  or  culture  is  the 
great  purpose  of  scholastic  training,  the  mind,  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  is  best 
developed  while  being  furnished  with  valuable  knowledge;  that  an  elementary  and 
an  advanced  treatise  on  educational  psychology  and  a  compendious  history  of  educa- 
tion are  needed  for  the  purposes  of  sound  normal  instruction ;  that  a  meetinj^  of  men 
especially  interested  in  normal  instruction  be  called,  at  Put-in  Bay  in  the  third  week 
of  July,  1880.  At  such  meeting  the  following  topics  were  to  be  brought  forward  for 
discussion:  (1^  The  formation  of  a  body  of  educational  doctrine,  (2)  the  unification 
of  professional  instruction  in  normal  schools,  (3)  the  relation  of  normal  school  work 
to  the  State,  (4)  the  education  of  the  public  with  reference  to  normal  schools  and 
their  work,  (5)  the  relation  of  academic  to  strictly  professional  work,  and  (6)  the  rela- 
tion of  model  and  training  schools  to  normal  schools.  Whether  this  meeting  was  held 
is  not  known. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOE  INVESTIGATING  AND    PROMOTING   THE 
SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society  was  announced  for  August  16-21,  1880,  at  the 
Thousand  Islands  Park.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  preliminary  meeting — the  Normal 
Educational  Conference — held  in  August,  1879.  in  the  same  place.  The  feeling  among 
educators  that  the  profession  of  teaching  should  have  an  association  to  promote  the 
scientific  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  teaching  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  this  society.  Many  of  the  most  progressive  and  scholarly  educators  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  are  already  members,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  educational  gatherings  in  the  country.  The  following  subjects 
are  to  be  presented:  " Intellectual  education :  its  nature,  province,  and  method;" 
"Laws  of  methods  of  teaching ;"  "  Moral  education  in  public  schools :  its  nature,  prov- 
ince, and  method ;"  "Art  education  in  pnblicschools :  its  nature,  province,  and  method ;" 
"  How  chi  Idren  learn  to  read ;"  *  *  School  government :  its  nature,  province,  and  method." 
&c.  This  body  is  said  to  be  the  only  educational  association  of  a  purely  scientino 
and  professional  character  that  has  been  organized  in  this  country.— (Educationid 
Weekly.) 
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AMERICAN  FROBEL  UNION. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  public  conferences  to  be  held  by  the  American  Fr5bel  Union 
took  place  in  New  York,  bennning  March  31, 1880.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is 
to  review  the  work  of  tlie  Kindergarten  in  America  by  means  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sions by  prominent  people  most  interested  in  the  work,  and  through  these  meetings  to 
help  the  Kindergarten  work  in  this  country.  Miss  Peabody,  president  of  the  union, 
recounted  the  history,  present  condition,  and  aims  of  the  union.  Thomas  Cushing, 
late  principal  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston,  spoke  of  the  operation  of  the 
Kindergarten  in  his  school.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  St.  LonLs,  explained  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  and  advocated  a  place 
for  it  in  the  common  school  system.  Prof.  Felix  Adler  favored  these  schools  for  the 
poor.  Professor  Bachellor  spoke  on  the  ''Analogies  of  tone  and  color,"  and  E.  A. 
Spring,  sculptor^  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  '*  Modelling  as  an  occupation  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten."— (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  July  13-15, 1880.  Organized 
in  186S  for  the  pursuit  of  philological  studies,  in  its  membership  are  embraced  nearly 
all  the  prominent  students  of  languages  in  America.  Thepreeident,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy, 
of  Harvard  College,  delivered  the  annual  address ;  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, read  a  paper  on  **  Logical  consistency  in  linguistic  views ; "  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner, 
one  on  '  ^  Some  points  connected  with  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah;"  Dr.W.  C.  Cattell,  presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  College,  one  on  the  "  Et^rmologies  of  Lactantius ; "  Prof.  M.  W.  Hum- 
phrey, of  Vanderbilt  University,  '*  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistics ; "  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  '*  Notes  on  the  invention  of  words  by  chil- 
dren." These  were  followed  by  papers  from  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  on  '*The  declination 
of  the  Cypriote  article,"  and  from  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner,  on  the  *'  Study  of  the  Bible." 
The  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  reported,  and  this  closed  the  morning 
session  of  the  second  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  following  topics  were  presented : 
**The  use  of  Anjflo-Saxon  particles,"  Prof.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  of  Columbia  College;  "The 
begiDuiug  of  written  literature  in  Greece,"  Prof.  Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  Yale  College: 
**  The  battle  of  Mons  Grampius,"  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen.  The  last  day^s  session  was  opened 
by  Professor  Toy,  who  read  a  paper  on  "  Verbs  ending  in  un  in  Hebrew  as  an  indica- 
tion of  date."  A  paper  from  A.  C.  Merriam,  ph.  d.,  ot  Columbia  College,  on  "An  ex- 
periment of  reading  Greek  at  sight  with  volunteer  classes  in  college,^'  was  read  by 
Dr.  Cattell.  The  last  paper  presented  to  the  association  wab  on  Virgil  and  Plato. 
Ernest  G.  Sihler,  ph.  d.,  of  New  York,  traced  the  analogy  between  the  transcendental 
psychology  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid  and  Plato"s  Metempsychosis,  discussing 
the  motive  of  this  episode  in  the  economy  of  the  Roman  epic.  The  association  then 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Cleveland  in  1881. — (Daily  Evening  Telegraph.) 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  July  15-16.  1880.  The  president,  Prof.  F.  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College,  delivered  the  introauctory  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
progress  made  in  spelling  reform  during  the  year.  He  referred  to  the  formation  of  the 
English  Spelling  Reform  Associatioa,  and  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Philological  As- 
sociation of  England,  by  which  a  list  of  words  is  to  be  made  out  wherein  the  spelling 
suggests  a  false  etymology.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregorv,  president  of  the  IlIiDois  Industrial 
University,  spoke  on  the  snelling  reform  demanded  by  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Z. 
Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  claimed  to  be  the  first  spelling  reformer,  as  he  com- 
menced in  1844.  On  the  second  day  Mr.  W.  G.  Ballantme,  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Oberlin  College,  commenced  the  exercises  with  a  paper  entitled  ^*  The  dutv  of  our  col- 
leges to  the  spelling  reform."  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  **  Spelling  refonn 
and  the  press."  A  lively  discussion  followed,  the  speakers  agreeing  as  to  the  necessity 
of  prompt  action  in  order  to  improve  the  schools  and  advance  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. After  the  usual  business  arrangements,  the  association  adjourned. — (New-Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education.) 

NATIONAL  GERMAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AS80CUTI0N. 

This  association  held  its  eleventh  annual  convention  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  27-30, 
1880.  After  listening  to  addresses  of  welcome  of  Mayor  Fiedler  and  Mr.  Barringer, 
superintendent  of  city  schools,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Prof.  W.  J. 
Eckoff,  of  Newark,  president;  Mr.  H.  H.  Fick,  superintendent  of  drawing  in  Cincin- 
nati, vice  president;  Prof.  A.  Schumacher,  of  Cleveland,  secret^iry,  and  Prof.  G.  H. 
Burger,  of  Cincinnati,  treasurer.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  read  a 
report  on  the  activity  of  the  association  during  the  preceding  year. 
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At  the  first  session  ^yeral  papers  of  great  interest  were  presented  and  ably  dis- 
cussed, to  wit:  ** Gymnastics  in  the  common  scho.l,"by  Prof.  Geo.  Wasner;  **The 
claims  of  instraotion  in  drawing,"  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Fick.  This  ^aper  abonnded  in  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  history  of  the  study  of  drawing  and  led  to  a  tpirited 
discussion.  Then  the  question  of  **  Establishing  special  schools"  was  taken  up.  Mr. 
A.  Schiick,  of  Detroit,  advocated  the  adoption  of  nis  motion:  ''The  association  con- 
siders the  establishment  of  special  (so-called  ungraded  or  unclassified)  schools  necessuy 
for  such  pupils  as  disturb  and  check  the  progress  of  the  great  minority  either  by  reason 
of  their  moral  depravity  or  intellectual  poverty."  The  association  adopted  his  motion 
In  so  far  as  it  related  to  schools  for  ''morally  weak"  pupils,  but  could  only  after  a 
long  discussion  be  brought  to  admit  the  necessity  of  establishing  schools  specially 
adapted  for  the  "intellectually  weak "  ones.  The  convincing  arguments  of  Prol  W. 
N.  Hailmann,  of  Detroit,  however,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  amended  by 
Prof.  I.  Keller,  of  Milwaukee,  to  the  effect  that  special  classes  in  large  school-houses 
might  answer  the  purpose. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  an  address  to  a  large 
audience  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  "  Old  truths  in  new  garments."  He  discussed 
tbe  province  of  the  common  school,  holding  it  to  consist  chiefly  in  developing  harmo- 
niously the  child's  natural  ^fts.  He  quoted  at  length  the  ^  irrepressible  lousiness 
man,"  the  statesman,  the  artist,  the  learned  man,  the  Journalist,  and  generally  refuted 
their  claims,  showing  that  they  measure  the  results  of  the  schools  by  the  needs  of 
their  vocations.  He  found  but  one  fault  with  the  common  school  as  it  is,  namely, 
th  it  it  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  instead  of  its  application, 
which  fault  he  illustrated  very  convincingly.  The  address  was  exceptionally  w«li 
received. 

The  second  session  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  relation  of  the  association  to  the 
National  Normal  School  in  Milwaukee,  its  own  creation,  and  to  the  turners'  and 
the  teachers'  associations.  Mr.  Yon  der  Heide,  of  Newark,  then  read  an  essay  on 
"  German  spelling  and  script,"  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  act 
with  the  Spelling  Reform  society  in  Germany.  Mr.  0.  Wiedemann,  of  Newark,  spoke 
with  great  earnestness  of  the  neoessitv  of  more  bodily  exercise  for  girls.  Dr.  Lehl- 
bach,  of  Newark,  read  a  paper  on  "  Hygiene  in  school,"  which  led  to  a  direction  to 
the  executive  officers  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  containing  the  results  of  actual  researches 
regarding  the  health  of  school  children.  The  committee  on  statistics,  Professor  Fick 
chairman,  presented  an  interesting  but  incomplete  report  showing  the  extent  of  in- 
struction in  German  in  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  in  this  country.  The 
committee  was  requested  to  continue  its  labors,  and  funds  were  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  Prof.  I.  Keller,  principal  of  the  normal  school  above  mentioned,  reported  on 
the  present  and  future  state  of  the  institution.  New  trustees  were  elected.  Prof.  W. 
J.  Eckoff  reported  on  the  labors  of  his  comndttee  on  "  Selection  of  suitable  matter 
ibr  aesthetic  culture."  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Kindergarten,  Professor 
Hailmann,  also  read  a  valuable  report  on  the  progress  of  the  year.  All  the  reports 
and  papers  were  discussed. 

The  third  session  began  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Reichhelm.  of  Hoboken,  on  "The 
citizen  of  the  Union  and  his  claim  tor  proper  education."  After  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  a  special  committee  laid  oefore  the  association  a  carefully  revised 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  without  discussion. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  eleventh  convention  was  an  improvement  on  the 
previous  ones,  owing  to  the  high  character  of  the  discussions  held  at  Newark.  The 
followin^gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  year  1880-'81:  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
of  Detroit,  president;  Prof.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cincinnati,  secretary ;  Prof.  G.  H.  Bor- 
ger,  of  Cincinnati,  treasurer.  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  convention. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  TEACHERS'  AND  PENMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  met  in  Chicago  July  27-31,  1880,  with  delegates  and  pupils  from  the 
different  institutions  of  these  classes  in  attendance.  About  fifty  persons,  representing 
from  25,000  to  30,000  students,  attended  the  meeting.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were  banking,  book-keeping,  national  finances,  meuiods  of  detecting  false  entries  to 
cloak  embezzlement,  ana  expert  methods  of  discovering  and  identifymg  handwriting. 
Lectures  were  given  on  the  German  language  as  related  to  commercial  education, 
phonography,  the  voice  as  a  medium  in  business  communications,  the  mission  of  a 
business  college  and  its  place  among  educational  institutions,  and  on  the  value  of  a 
business  college  course  as  ascertained  by  the  exiierience  of  a  graduate  who  has  pur- 
sued a  successful  business  career.  The  usual  business  matters,  drafting  of  resolutions, 
&o.y  preceded  the  acUoumment. — (Proceedings  of  the  convention,  New-£higland  Jour- 
nal of  Education.) 

INTER  STATE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

The  sixth  annual  inter  State  collegiate  oratorical  contest  took  place  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  May  5,  1880.     Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Judge  S.  N.  Owen,  and  Rev.  James 
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Brand  acted  asjadges.  L.  C.  Harria,  of  Grinnell  College.  Iowa,  took  the  first  prize, 
and  Richard  Yates,  of  Dlinois  College,  the  second. — (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Jane, 
1880.) 

The  association  for  this  purpose  covers  the  whole  Northwest,  each  college  connected 
with  it  having  a  contest  among  its  students  to  determine  which  one  of  them  shall 
represent  it  in  a  State  contest,  the  victor  in  which  last  represents  his  State  in  the 
inter  State  contest  for  the  year.  The  object  of  the  association  is  of  coarse  the  devel- 
opment of  oratorical  capacity  among  college  students. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  cor- 
porate existence  May  26,  1880,  in  the  old  South  Church  at  Boston.  About  300  were 
present,  including  fellows,  associate  fellows,  and  honorary  members,  besides  members 
of  sister  academies  at  home  and  abroad  and  of  other  simi  lar  associations.  Man  v  learned 
societies  unable  to  send  delesates  forwarded  cordial  greetings,  among  these  being  the 
Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  academic  consistory  of  the  University  at 
Lund,  Sweden,  and  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Gotha  and  Strasburs,  Germany. 
Among  the  foreign  societies  represented  were  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge, 
England,  the  StAtistioal  Society  of  London,  the  Soci^t^  de  G^^praphie  Commerciaie, 
Boraeaux,  the  Soci^t^  G^loglque  de  France,  the  Accademia  dei  Lmcei  of  Rome,  the 
Abademy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna,  and  the  Zodlogical  Society  of  Fi'ankfort-on-the-Main. 
Delegates  horn  thirteen  learned  societies  of  the  United  States  were  present,  and  there 
was  a  full  attendance  of  fellows  of  the  academy.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  presided 
and  delivered  the  principal  address.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  read  a  poem,  and  remarks  were 
made  by  Professor  Gray,  formerly  president  of  the  academy.  Very  Rev.  John  S.  How- 
s<ni.  Dean  of  Chester,  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  and  others. 

Founded  in  1779  and  chartered  May  4,  1780,  this  academy  is  the  oldest  corporation 
of  its  kind  in  the  country  save  one,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  preceded  it  bv  a  few  months.  The  French  Academy  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety were  taken  as  models,  but  the  American  academy  was  well  aware  of  its  special 
needs  and  has  always  been  a  true  academy,  faithftil  to  its  objects.  An  independent 
society  of  learned  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  their  branches  of  knowledge,  it  excludes 
the  schools  of  medicine,  theology,  and  law,  as  such,  because  the  school  which  trains 
for  a  learned  pursuit  does  not  intend  to  discover  the  new  but  to  guard  the  old.  The 
academy  means  to  keep  on  the  heights  of  science ;  its  memoirs  and  essays  are  neither 
popular  adaptations  nor  learned  manuals  and  digests ;  they  avoid  rhetoric  and  the 
academic  dialect.  By  the  charter  it  is  provided  that  at  least  four  meetings  a  year  shall 
be  held.  The  membership  is  confined  to  200  fellows  who  must  be  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 100  associate  fellows,  residents  of  the  United  States  outside  of  Massachusetts, 
and  75  honorary  members  who  live  in  foreign  countries.  The  academy  is  so  far  an  insti- 
tution of  Massachusetta  and  Boston  as  that  the  meetings  and  administration  are  con- 
ducted there.— (Boston  DaUy  Advertiser,  May  26,  27,  1880.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

This  association  held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  in  Boston  August  25  to  Sep- 
tember 1, 1880,  with  the  presidentelect,  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  m 
the  chair.  The  introductorv  address,  by  President  Rogers,  of  tne  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  was  followed  by  addresses  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Prince  and  Gov- 
ernor Long.  The  deaths  of  members  of  the  society  for  the  year  were  reported ;  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  resolntions  on  the  death  of  General  Albert  J.  Myer,  and 
another  to  cable  greetings  to  the  British  Association  on  its  fiftieth  meeting.  The  gen- 
eral session  was  then  a^oumed,  and  the  various  sections  and  subsections  organised. 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  of  Washington,  reviewed  the  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy ;  Prof.  JohnM.  Ordway  took  up  the  latest  achievements  of  practical  chemistry, 
and  discussed  its  methods.  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  in  the  subsection  of  anthropology,  spoke 
on  the  social  organisation  and  government  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians.  In  the  even- 
ing the  retiring  president.  Prof  Geoige  F.  Barker,  addressed  the  association  on  **  Some 
modem  aspects  of  the  life  question,'M)asing  his  remarks  on  the  theory  that  every  ac- 
tion of  the  living  body  is,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  recognised  as  purely  chemical  or  physi- 
cal, the  life  that  science  has  to  deal  with  having  no  existence  apart  i^m  matter.  At 
the  second  day's  meetinss  Prof.  Alfred  M.  Thayer,  in  a  eulogy  on  the  late  Professor 
Henry,  dwelt  particularly  on  his  work  as  a  discoverer  in  science.  The  practical  side 
of  that  work  was  tonched  on  in  connection  with  the  experiments  which  proved  so 
beneficial  to  the  light-house  and  fog-signal  service.  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  followed 
with  an  address  on  **  Paleontological  and  embryological  development,''  choosing  his 
illustrations  from  a  limited  group  of  marine  animals  having  less  than  300  living 
species  and  more  than  2,000  known  fossil  species.  A  j|[lance  at  the  programme  of  the 
meeting  shows  that  its  proceedinss  were  rich  in  varied  interest  and  characterized 
mainly  Dy  a  genuine  scientific  spirit.    Among  other  noteworthy  presentations  was  the 
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pictnresqne  photographing  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora  hy  Profeesor  Gray.  Various 
entertainments  were  given  to  the  members;  certain  hours  were  deroted  to  visiting 
museums,  libraries.  d;o.;  and  one  evening  was  given  to  the  section  of  microscopy  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  members  of  the  association  were  desired  to  par- 
ticipate by  exhibiting  instruments,  accessory  apparatus,  and  specimens.  The  asso- 
ciation was  largely  attended,  nearly  600  members  being  registered  the  first  day,  and 
fully  500  new  members  were  elected  during  the  first  two  days. —  (Scientific  American, 
New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Social  Science  Association  met  at  Saratoga  Spring,  N.  T.,  September  8,  1880, 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  of  Massachusetts,  presiding  over  uie  educational  department. 
Mr.  Hi&^ginson  said  that  the  so-called  Quincy  method  of  education  was  only  a  re- 
vival of  a  system  advocated  by  the  late  Horace  Mann.  Bfrs.  Talbot,  of  Boston,  read 
the  report  of  William  T.  Harris  on  Kindergarten.  Mr.  Higginson  thought  that  some 
modifications  in  Prdbel's  method  were  mtAe  necessary  in  t£is  country  by  the  differ- 
ent climate  and  social  conditions  here.  Miss  A.  Wiggens,  who  had  observed  Kinder- 
garten in  Germany,  thought  that  less  machinery  is  needed  here.  President  Gregory, 
of  Illinois  (long  at  the  head  of  the  Industrial  University),  expressed  the  belief  that 
children  are  sent  to  school  when  too  young,  and  that  better  scholarship  resulted  whep 
school  life  was  not  begun  earlier  than  9  or  10  years  of  age.  Mr.  Higginson  said  tne 
best  scholars  he  had  Icnown  began  school  life  young.  Miss  Edith  Simcox,  of  the 
London  school  board,  sent  a  paper  on  educational  progress  in  Euffland,  in  which  was 
sketched  the  development  of  the  educational  system  in  England  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  including  the  various  steps  to  secure  the  higher  education  of  women.  Mr.  Hig- 

finson  alluded  to  the  influence  of  an  American,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  of  London,  in 
ringing  about  much  of  this  progress,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  higher  education 
of  women.  Mr.  Conwav,  who  was  present,  then  gave  some  facts  showing  the  progress 
made  in  that  cause,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  a  few  years  coeducation  of  the 
sexes  in  colleges  would  be  an  assured  and  common  fact.  Other  papers  followed  :  one 
on  "The  relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  public  schools,"  by  S.  S.  Green,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  one  on  "Tne  treatment  of  insanitv  in  its  economic  aspect,"  by  Waiter 
H.  Channiug,  M.  D.,  of  Boston;  one  on  "The  American  newspaper:  its  relation  to 
American  education,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregorys  of  Illinois ;  and  one  on  "The  adulteration 
of  food,  drugs,  and  domestic  articles,"  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  The 
last  was  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  past  and  present  adulterations  of  food  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  It  concluded,  however,  with  the  opinion  that  we  are  not 
suffering  serious  loss  of  goods  or  health  from  this  cause.  A  communication  was  read 
from  Leroy  Parker,  of  the  Michigan  State  board  of  health,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  urging  the  necessity  of  arousing  public  opinion  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  food. — (New-England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES. 

FIRST  ICEETING. 

Two  sessions  of  this  association  are  held  each  year ;  the  first  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  20-23, 18a0 ;  the  last  in  New  York  City,  November  16-19, 1880.  In 
a  private  session  of  the  spring  meeting  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted 
limiting  the  number  of  members  in  the  future  to  100.  Professor  Agassiz  described  the 
new  species  of  sea  urchins  found  by  the  Challenger  expedition.  Dr.  Cones  read  Prof.  A. 
S.  Packard's  paper  on  "The  internal  structure  of  the  brain  of  the  Limulus  polyphemns, 
or  horsefoot  crau."  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  reaffirmed  his  discoveries  touching  the  law  of 
brain  growth.  Mr.  D.  P.  Todd  presented  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph 
hy  which  observers  of  the  eclipse  of  1882  might  telegraph  their  discoveries  firom 
station  to  station.  P.  M.  Green  read  a  paper  on  the  telegraphic  determinations  of 
longi  tude  hy  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office.  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  in  his  paper 
on  "The  Taconic  system  in  geology,"  reviewed  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  widespread 
series  of  rocks,  pre-Cambrian  in  age,  and  showed  where  they  are  to  be  found  and 
of  what  they  are  composed.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  explained  experiments  in  the  meas- 
urement of  radiant  heat  and  told  of  an  improved  tnermo-electric  apparatus  due  to  a 
product  of  the  American  iron  industry.  Prof.  Will  iam  Harkness,  in '  *  The  solar  corona," 
summarized  the  amount  and  distribution  of  light  in  the  corona  of  July  29,  1878,  as 
follows :  Total  light  of  corona  3.8  times  that  of  the  full  moon,  or  0.0000069  that  of  the 
sun.  Other  papers  were  on  the  nebula  of  Orion  and  the  distribution  of  Zeus  conchif- 
cra,  an  early  race  of  man  in  Japan. 

SECOND  MEETING. 

At  the  fall  meeting  Professor  Agassiz  read  two  papers,  one  a  report  of  the  dredging 
cruise  of  the  United  States  steamer  Blake,  Commander  Bartlett,  during  the  summer  (u 
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1880.  the  otber  on  the  origin  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Yucatan  and  Florida  Banks. 
Prof.  J.  £.  Hilgard  read  a  paper  on  the  basin  of  the  Galf  of  Mexico.  These  papers 
were  said  to  aod  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Prof.  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  ^ave 
two  papers ;  the  first,  on  some  recent  experiments  in  determining  the  electro-motive  lorce 
of  the  6rush  dynamo-electric  generator;  the  second,  on  measurement  of  new  forms  of 
electric  lamps  operating  by  incandescence.  These  electrical  papers,  particularly  the 
latter,  on  the  Maxim  incandescent  lamp,  awakened  unusual  interest.  Important  in- 
formation was  presented  to  the  academy  by  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs's  new  method  of 
analyzing  metals  by  electrolysis.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  read  papers  on  the  thermal 
balance  and  on  the  measurement  of  radiant  energy.  Prof.  Elias  Loomis  followed  with 
a  report  on  the  causes  which  determine  the  progressive  movement  of  storms.  Prof.  O. 
N.  Rood  described  an  improvement  in  the  Sprengel  air  pump.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry's 
papers  were  entitled  "Antimony  mines  of  Southern  Utah"  and  "  Deposits  ef  crystalline 
ores  in  Utah.''  He  regards  Utah  as  one  of  the  ^at  mineral  regions.  Prof.  Henry 
Draper  spoke  on  the  photograph  ingof  the  nebula  in  Orion  j  Prof.  G.  F.  Barker,  on  con- 
densers of  high  potentiality;  C.  S.  Peirce,  on  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth ;  Prof.  O.  C. 
Miush,  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  some  extinct  reptiles. —  (Scientific  American, 
New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

CONFERENCE  OP  PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  fourth  conference  of  principals  and  superintendents  of  American  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  met  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  2r>-29, 
1^.  After  a  brief  address  of  welcome  hj  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  principal  of  the 
Clarke  Institution,  committees  were  appointed  and  officers  elected.  Rev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  d.  d.,  who  was  elected  president,  addressed  the  conference,  expressing  in- 
creased faith  in  the  practical  value  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf.  Sister  Mary  Ann  Burke,  principal  of  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  gave  her  views  on  tne  combined  method  which  is  used  in  that  institu- 
tion. A  very  interesting  "discussion  followed  on  the  relative  value  of  articulation  and 
the  sign  language,  and  on  the  two  combined,  the  weight  of  opinion  appearing  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  combined  plan.  Dr.  Gallaudet  spoke  in  regard  to  the  best  preparation 
of  students  for  admission  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington,  and  re- 
plied to  a  number  of  questions  from  those  present  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Leonidas 
Poyntz,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  view  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  primary  education;"  and  at  its  conclusion  Mr.  Westervelt,  of  the  Western  New 
York  Institution,  was  asked  to  describe  the  primary  instruction  there,  in  which  the 
Kindergarten  system  is  used  with  decided  advantage.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  explained  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Study  at  Home  with  reference  to  aiding  indigent  mute  young 
ladies  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  after  leaving  school,  stating  that  a  special  pro- 
gramme of  reading  and  study  had  been  prepared  for  them  and  a  teacher  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work.  Dr.  Mclntire  and  Mr.  Hammond  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  the 
plan  as  one  likely  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  deaf-mute  girls.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Halifax  Institution  (^Nova  Scotia),  read  a  valuable  paper  on  ''  The  art  of 
drawing;  its  importance  to  deai-mutes."  Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger,  principal  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  read  a  suggestive  paper  by  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  Cookery  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  the  importance  of  giving 
special  training  in  cookery  to  deaf-mute  girls.  The  usefulness  of  the  audiphone  as 
an  aid  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  was  next  discussed,  a  majority  of  the  speakers 
considering  it  of  no  value  in  most  cases.  Further  discussion  on  the  ^ ^  combined  method " 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  some  members  expressed  a  decided  objection  to  the 
term  "dumb "  in  characterizing  persons  who  cannot  hear.  After  further  consideration 
of  the  means  of  supplying  material  for  object  teaching  in  institutions,  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  various  persons  were  adopted  and  the  conference  adjourned. — (American 
Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  July,  1880.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Held  biennially,  this  association  met  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August 
17-19,  1880,  the  president,  G.  L.  Smead,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair.  The  proceedings  of 
the  first  day  included  the  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  presideut  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  reply  oy  the  president,  and 
addresses  by  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  of  Kentucky. 
On  the  second  day,  after  the  reading  of  the  treasurer's  report,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  convention  to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  submitted  their  report,  which  was  adopted.  The  new  education,  or  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  was  discussed  in  the  afternoon,  the  art  of  prinring  for  the  blind 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  morning  session.    The  evening  was  given  up  to  the  arrang- 
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ing  of  business  matters.  During  the  third  day's  sessions,  the  subject  of  institu- 
tions for  blind  colored  people  was  entered  into.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  oou- 
sider  the  need  of  a  collegiate  education  for  the  blind.  A  discussion  took  place  in 
regard  to  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  industrial  education  in  institutions  for  this 
class,  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of  British  and  American  systems  being 
aimed  at.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  met 
also  at  Louisville  in  connection  with  the  association.  The  need  of  extending  the 
field  of  literature  for  this  class  was  urged,  and  a  report  of  what  has  been  done  was 
presented.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  19,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  in  August,  1882. —  (Report  of  proceedings.) 

SOCIETY  FOR  POLITICAL  EDUCATION. 

There  was  established  in  October,  1880,  a  national  society  for  education  in  political 
science  non-partisan  in  character  and  national  in  scope.  It  has  no  president,  but 
is  controlled  by  an  executive  committee  of  25  members  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  many  of  them  distinguished  as  students  of  political  and  social  science  and 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  One-third  of  the  members  resign  each  year,  their 
places  being  filled  by  the  remaining  two- thirds.  A  wide  correspondence  is  carried  on 
by  five  secretaries,  hving  in  as  many  different  sections  of  the  countiy,  through  whom 
courses  of  reading  selected  by  the  societv  are  recommended.  Books  and  tracts  on 
economic  and  political  topics  are  published  and  circulated,  the  details  of  printing 
being  attended  to  by  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  whose  headquarters  are  in  New 
York.  The  course  of  reading  selected  for  the  first  year  comprised  Nordhoff's  Politics 
for  Young  America,  Prof.  A.  L.  Peny's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,  Johnson's 
History  of  American  Politics,  and  MoAdam's  Alphabet  in  Finance. 

There  are  two  classes  of  membership,  active  and  cooperating.  Active  members 
are  such  persons  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  read  the  books  recommended  by  the 
society  for  the  official  year,  included  in  its  Libraiy  of  Political  Education,  and  will 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  50  cents.  Any  person  may  become  a  cooperating  member  on 
the  annual  payment  of  $5  or  more,  which  entitles  such  ixtomber  to  receive  aU  the 
tracts  publisned  by  the  society.  There  are  no  other  conditions  or  obligations  of  mem- 
bership. The  number  of  tracts  to  be  published  annually  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  received.  It  is  also  desired  to  establish  a  fund  for  further- 
ing the  general  work  of  the  society  and  for  facilitating  the  placing  of  books  approved 
by  the  society  in  public  and  school  libraries.— (Circulars  and  letter  from  Secretary 
R.  L.  Dugdale,  5  Morton  street,  N.  Y.) 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  John  8.  Billings  presided  over  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  in  New  Orleans,  December  7-10, 1880.  Over  400  members  were  present.  A  re- 
port of  the  advisory  committee  on  national  sanitary  legislation  was  the  forerunner  of 
various  papers  on  sanitation.  Dr.  G.  B.  Thornton,  of  Memphis,  commenced  with  •*  The 
sanitation  of  Memphis;"  Colonel  Waring  followed  with  "The  value  of  sanitation 
from  an  economic  standpoint ; "  Prof.  Jno.  Gam  gee,  with  **  The  sanitary  urgency  of  the 
Florida  ship  canal."  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon  read  Dr.  Turner's  paper  on  sanitation  of  emigrant 
ships;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  paper  on  sanitation  and  educa- 
tion; and  Dr.  Scales,  one  on  municipal  sanitation  as  practised  in  Mobile.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  that  the  advisory  and  executive  committees  take  under  consideration  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  national  museum  of  hy^ene;  also,  one  commending  the 
organization  of  auxiliary  sanitary  associations.  Various  other  papers  were  read  on 
different  subjects;  among  them  was  one  on  the  relations  of  schools  to  diphtheria,  by 
Dr.  Baker,  of  Michigan.  Several  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted.  In  one 
the  association,  recognizing  that  systematic  sanitary  surveys  and  inspection  are  essen- 
tial aids  to  successful  public  health  works  and  to  the  progress  and  application  of  sani- 
tary science,  urged  upon  local  authorities  the  importance  of  such  surveys  and  of  the 
sanitary  maps  and  records  that  pertain  thereto. — (Southern  Practitioner.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Various  endeavors  were  made  during  the  year  1880  to  have  a  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation. The  decision  was  at  last  arrived  at  that  Washington,  D.  C.,  should  be  the 
city,  and  that  the  conference  should  be  held  in  February,  l&l.  A  review  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1881. — (Li- 
brary Journal.) 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OP  MEDICINE. 

On  September  28-29, 1880,  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  in  Piovi- 
dence,  R.  I.  The  society  consisted  of  119  members,  of  whom  24  were  present  during  the 
session.    Dr.  Frederick  D.  Lente,  of  New  York,  presided,  and  welcomed  the  members. 
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Several  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted  and  the  hand  of  fellowship  was 
given  to  26  gentlemen.  The  council  was  instructed  to  collect  the  laws  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  pertain  to  physicians  and 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  with  a  digest  of  the  same,  and  to  present  them  to  the 
academy  at  its  next  annual  meeting.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Lente  delivered  the  annual 
address  on  the  higher  education  of  medical  men  and  its  influence  on  the  profession  and 
the  public.  He  stated  that  we  have  too  many  medical  schools  and  too  many  physicians, 
there  being  one  to  every  600  persons ;  in  European  countries  there  is  one  to  every  3,800. 
Better  men  should  be  induced  to  enter  the  profession  and  there  should  be  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  requirements.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  bring  together  the  most  highly 
educated  men  in  the  profession  and  to  encourase  thorough  preparatory  education.  The 
best  preliminary  requirement  at  present  availaole  is  ths^  the  student  possess  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  or  A.  M.  from  some  respectable  literary  institution.  A  medical  diploma  should 
show  that  the  holder  has  availed  himself  of  all  possible  advantages.  The  reading  of 
records,  report  of  treasurer,  &c.,  finished  the  proceedings. — (Boston  Medical  and  bur- 
gical  Journal.) 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in  New  York  May  HI,  1880, 
it  was  decided  that  all  medical  colleges  belonging  to  the  association  should  require 
of  their  students,  conditional  to  graduation,  attendance  on  three  full  courses  of  lect- 
ures instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  a  measure  proposed  and  debated  at  the  meeting 
held  in  1879.  This  association,  which  professes  as  the  great  object  of  its  existence 
the  advancement  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  claims  to  have  been  already 
instrumental  in  greatly  diminishing  the  number  of  diplomas  that  are  bestowed  without 
thorough  study  and  examination,  to  have  promoted  uniformity  in  medical  teaching 
and  in  the  requirements  for  graduation,  caused  the  disappearance  of  all  schools  hav- 
ing two  terms  in  one  year,  and  made  it  impossible  for  students  (except  at  two  schools) 
to  complete  a  medical  course  within  one  year.  The  next  stop  proposed  is  to  add  to 
the  requirements  a  matriculation  examination. — (Report  of  the  American  Medical 
College  Association,  1880.) 

NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Chicago  June  16-18, 1880,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  135.  The  annual  address  by  the  president.  Dr.  Milbrey  Green,  was 
on  the  subject  of  medical  improvements,  higher  standard  of  education,  organization  of 
reformed  physicians,  necessity  of  thorough  training,  importance  of  hygiene  and  san- 
itary medicine.  &c.  A  report  on  surgery  was  mnde  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  and  papers 
were  read  on  tne  influence  of  heredity  in  disease  and  on  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  in  spinal  troubles,  &.U., 
were  set  forth  by  different  persons.  A  discussion  of  John  Buchanan,  bogus  degrees, 
and  "snide"  diplomas  followed.  An  address  on  otology,  by  Dr.  Henry  Olin.  con- 
cluded by  comparing  the  human  ear  to  a  telephone  constantly  charged  with  electrio 
force  ana  always  ready  to  convey  messages  to  the  brain.  The  States  reported,  by 
delegate  or  otherwise,  on  the  status  of  eclectic  medicine  therein.  Reports  were  read 
on  gynaecology,  microscopy,  tracheotomy,  and  on  the  influence  of  inebriety  on  crimi- 
nal statistics.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  California  Eclectic  Medical  College 
be  recognized  by  the  association,  and  after  the  election  of  officers,  &>e,,  the  associa- 
tion adjourned. —  (New  York  Medical  Eclectic.) 
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Table  L— Pabt  l»^8taii$Uca  of  the  $6kool  tyHem  of  the  States  and  Teiritories,  showing 

4rc  ;  from  repUes  to  inquiries  by  the 


StateaandTenltoilM. 

1 

1 

1 
& 

1 

SCHOOL  TBAB. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

BtgtDB^ 

Snda^ 

1 
1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Alabama 

1879-»80 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1880 
1870-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1879-*80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1879-'80 
1880 
1879-'80 
1880 
1880 

ml879-*80 
1879-'80 
1879-'ee 
1880 
1875 
1880 
1878-'79 
1879 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

Oct     1 
July    1 
July    1 
Sept    1 
Sept    1 
D^     1 
Oct     1 
Jan.     1 
July    1 
Sept    1 
Sept.  16 
Aug.    1 
July    1 
Sept — 
Apr.    1 
Sept    1 

SepLH 
Sopt    1 
Jan.     1 
Apr.  - 
Apr.  — 
Sept    1 

Sept  80 
June  30 
June  80 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Nov.  30 
Sept  30 
Deo.  31 
June  80 
Aug.  31 
Sept  15 
July  31 
June  30 
June  — 
Mar.  31 
July  31 
Apr.  — 
Sept- 
Aug.  81 
Dec.  81 
Apr.  — 
Apr.  — 
Aug.  31 
June  — 

Se^30 
Aug.  81 
Aug.  81 
Mar.    2 
June  — 
Apr.  80 

7-21 
6-21 
5-17 
6-21 
4-16 
6-21 
4-21 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
/6-20 
6-18 
4-21 
5-20 
5-15 
5-20 
5-21 
6-21 
6-20 
5-21 
6-18 
5-21 
6-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
6-15 
6-16 
6-21 
8-14 
6-20 
5-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-17 
6-21 
4-21 
7-18 
6-18 
6-21 
7-81 

888,003 

0247,547 

215,978 

85.666 

140.235 

85,459 

88,677 

•433,444 

1,010,851 

703.558 

586,556 

840,647 

645,161 

878,845 

214.656 

^0,500 

807, 821 

606,221 

<271.428 

426,689 

723.484 

142.848 

10.592 

•71. 132 

830.685 

1,641,178 

450.824 

•1,043,826 

60.615 

yl,  370, 000 

62,273 

2228,128 

644,862 

230.527 

(92.831 

655,807 

210.118 

483.229 

7.148 

12,030 

48.658 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Sept    1 
Oct     1 
Sept    1 
Sept    1 
Mar.    8 
June  — 
May    1 
Nov.    1 
Sept    1 
Sept    1 
Apr.    1 
Aug.    1 
Sept    1 
Sept    1 
Jan.     1 
Apr.    1 
Jrily    1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

n 

82 

88 

Aug.  81 
Aug.  81 
Ma?.  81 
July  81 
Aug.  81 
Aug.  81 
De&  81 
Mar.  81 
June  80 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

Sept    1 
Jan.     1 

Sil    1 

Ang.  81 
Deo!  81 
June  80 
Aug.  81 

7,070 

p38,260 

40,672 

24,228 

44 

45 
46 

47 

48 

8,418 

^600 
8,481 

**■*"■■' 

a  Several  counties  made  no  report  of  sez. 
b  Number  under  5  years  of  age. 
e  Estimated. 
d  For  the  winter  term. 
•  In  1879. 

/For  colored  population  the  school  age  is  firom  6-16. 
p  Estimated  by  toe  Bureau. 
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the  school  populaHan,  enrolment^  attendance,  duration  ofschoolsy  nuTtib^arndpa^  of  (MkdUrs, 
United  States  Bureau  of  EdueatUm, 


SCHOOL  rOPULATIOV. 

PUBUC  BCHOOU. 

mx. 

Number  under  6  yean 
of  age. 

Number  over  16  yean 
of  age. 

It 

r 

n 

-5 

! 

1 

£ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

179,490 

70,972 
158,765 

22,119 
119,694 

27,823 

89, 815 
236,588 
704,041 
511,288 
426,057 
281,434 
265,581 

68,440 
149,827 
162,431 
806,777 
862.556 
180.248 
236.704 
476. 376 

92,549 
9,045 

64.341 
204.961 
1.031,593 
225,606 
747,188 

87.588 
937,810 
M4.780 
134.072 
290.141 
186,786 

75,288 
220.736 
142,850 
299,258 
4;  212 
.    8,042 

26.439 

.     6.758 

8.970 

6,151 

24.326 

14.032 
2.090 

8,048 

•650 

•1,400 

•800 

•200 

117, 978 

alio,  612 

0108.168 

106,894 

17,001 

109,084 

W7,685 

110,279 

100.966 

12,618 

tf78,421 

18,565 

8,597 

26,969 
eU6,860 

028,875 

27.046 

145, 190 

431,638 

821,659 

259,836 

137,667 

•193, 874 

45,626 

103, 113 

85,778 

ft233,127 

•213,898 

•117, 161 

156,761 

•219,182 

•60,156 

5,401 

48,966 

115.194 

673, 089 

147.802 

476.279 

27,435 

601,637 

J:29,065 

#222,150 

•211,294 
497,980 
841,635 
287,203 
165,488 

512,871 

86L928 

299.858 

•73,408 
96,867 

•137, 792 
68.827 

•375.356 
254,963 

175,150 

147,798 

126,047 

16 

19 

184.888 

20 

21 

72,898 

69.450 
5,369 

22 

5,223 

28 

■■"■£25,050* 

24 

168.021 

167,664 

26,254 

23,148 

281,288 

25 
26 

235.461 

223,863 
•508,601 

-iiilm 

27 

•534,719 

•278,250 

•770,070 

28 

20 

'■■"isi'iM* 

80 

26.463 

25,810 
0110,614 

81 

ni7, 514 

1228,128 

82 

191,461 

88 

84 

'■'ioi.sio' 

'*"298,*635' 

48,606 

128,404 

91.704 

197. 510 

2,847 

8,170 

20,637 

86 

282,528 
110,856 

278,279 
99,757 
287,146 

49,911 

121.917 
49,721 

883,979 
160,392 

86 

87 

246,088 

H8 

89 

40 

20,998 

22,660 

2.904 

40,654 

21.600 

41 

42 

3,739 

8,831 

2,506 

48 

44 

20,884 

1*9,788 
10,737 

17. 178 
9,585 
1.287 

1.845 
•426 
••921 
••583 
•170 

i% 

18,486 

M,953 

46 

47 

48 

..Averacei 

ilnl87£ 
ilnl978. 

i  Inolades  evening  aeliool  reports. 
(In  1877. 
fl^This  report  It  only  approximately  oorreot,  many  oonntiea  omitting  to  make  retoma  to  the  terri- 
torial aupeiintenaent. 
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States  and  Territories. 

PPBUC  SCHOOIA 

BCHOOLfl  OTHIR  THAK  PUBUO. 

Knmberof  school  rooras 
exolasiyeof  those  used 
only  for  recitation. 

in 

■k 

-5 

Schools  corre- 
sponding to  pub- 
lic schools  below- 
high  schools. 

Schools  corre- 
spondine  to  pub- 
lic high  schools. 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Femala 

1 

15 

10 

ir 

18 

10 

30 

31 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
S3 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
34 
85 
86 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 

80 

146.6 
d89 
179.02 
^158 

, ^.^."•,^! , 

2,594 
^512 

(/13.900) 
1 

gl50 

1 ..r..;:::. 

(048,452) 

(60,440) 
(<12, 112) 

(12,724) 
d2,786       <I3.357|            44              18 

150 
136 
148 
121 
102 
118 
120 
tiil76 
177 
141 

94 

77.5 
dlOO 
109 
142.8 
105.3 
192 
179 

54 
150 

88.6 
147 
rl84 

77 

68 

in73 

125 

113 

99 

162.5 
109 

88 
193 

dl2,  111 
12,799 
5,819 

d338 

81 

(dM,404)  "■ 

.....L... 1 

::::::::::|:;:;;;::::  ::::::;;;:  :;;;;;;;:: 

<26,289) 

*  ^ 

' 

(29,000 
2.984 

36 

(o970) 
(d3  066) 
19,939  1      22,379*1           585  |           627 

8,425 

61 

1 r 

1 ... 

16,247 

13,476  1      14,057 
(2,356) 

581  1           536 

/I   3Rfi\ 

(do24.066)    '" 
/2.385  1     /2,620  1        /795  1        /876 

824 

65 

/41.  QBR\ 

10,291 

10,906 

1.772 

2,728 

(25,'938)     '  '  ' 
1 

i                              

101 
237 
368 

.:::::::.. :::.:.:...  :::..:::;.r...::.;:. 

District  of  ColmnbU 

Idaho  

11 

C/5.000)             ^ 

43 

Montana 

153 

2 

96 
132 
128 

87.5 

'''''        n.. 

.:: 

44 

45 

46 

New  Mexico 

W) 

Utah     

* 

"Washington 

531 

14 

86 

96 

167 

103 

47 

\Vvoiiiini?     ............... 

48 

Cherokees 

Chiokasaws  ........... 

Choctaws 

Creeks 

Seminoles 

r 1 

a  For  white  teachers ;  for  colored  teachers  the  average  salary  is  $23.62. 

bin  1878. 

0ln  private  schools  of  all  grades. 

din  1879. 

«In  ungraded  schools ;  in  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $101.75   of  women,  $64.39. 

/Estimated. 

ff  For  white  schools  only. 

A  Includes  58  colored  teachers ;  sex  not  reported. 

%  Private  schools  in  public  buildings. 

41n  cities  and  towns  organized  as  one  district  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $98 ;  of  women,  $43. 
ftExclnsive  of  New  Orleans  private  schools. 

I  Number  of  moles  employ ea  in  winter ;  number  of  femalea  employed  in  Bummer. 
min  the  counties. 
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ing  ike  school  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  duration  of  schools,  ^•c— Continued. 


BCB00L8  OTHBB 
THAN  PUBUC. 


Teachera  in  sftid 
schools  in  all 
grades. 


Teachers. 


Male.      Female. 


Whole  nnmber  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  pablio  schools  daring; 
the  year. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Average  salary  of  teach* 
era  per  monUi  in  public 
schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


99 


93 


94 


35 


90 


97 


98 


90 


(/512) 


(el.  680) 

622  I  875 

(WW) 

(474) 

(07») 


(dkMT) 


221 


211 


482 


861 


186  156 

76  136 

(dq9i7) 

/B8       /no 


(1,065) 


477 


(804) 


41 


13 


1,182 


18 


2,944 

1,432 

1.208 

247 

/746 

^40 

675 

(6,000) 

8,834 

7,802 

7,254 

3.506 

4,418 

(2,025) 

12.325 

1.330 

1,133 

4,072 

1,874 

8,411 

6,068 

1,670 

02 

580 

991 

7,992 

3,040 

11,326 

635 

9,732 

«e04 

1,887 

4,707 

3,083 

725 

8,009 

8,104 

2,918 

48 

184 

34 

(ol60) 

62 

182 

282 

236 

20 


1,671 
395 

2,387 

431 

/2.854 

p287 
420. 

18,421 
6,776 

14,344 
4,274 
2,846 

14.609 
1,795 
7,462 
9,877 
8,341 
2,158 
4,379 
2,430 

105 

2,880 

2.486 

22.738 

1,000 

12,358 

679 

11.643 

«1.001 

1.284 

1,247 

1,278 

8.601 

1,864 

1,030 

7,197 

53 

152 

899 

99 

15 

235 

824 

29 


4.615 

1.827 

8,595 

678 

/8,100 

A594 

1,095 

6.000 

22,255 

18, 578 

21.608 

7.780 

6,764 

2,025 

6,934 

8.125 

8,595 

18,949 

5,216 

5,569 

10,447 

4,100 

197 

8,460 

8,477 

80,730 

4,130 

23,684 

1,314 

21,375 

#1,295 

3,171 

5,954 

4.361 

4,326 

4,878 

4,134 

10, 115 

101 

286 

433 

9160 

161 

147 

517 

660 

49 


«196 


2,771 
^560 


18,000 


13,199 
6,889 


7,000 
2,966 
7,264 


5,569 

"ji','m 


3,486 
20.500 

6,392 
16,627 

1.200 


#1,057 


6.961 

"jm' 


160 
161 


(a$20  96) 
&$50  00 

80  26 
#42  84 

56  43 
o30  83 
(MO  00) 
50  00 
41  92 
37  20 

81  16 

82  47 
(CI  75) 
(27  50) 

82  97  I 
(41  06) 

67  54  I 
37  28 
85  29  I 
(30  05) 
dnSSOO 
36  12 
101  47 
34  12 

55  82 
(41  40) 
(21  75) 

56  00 
44  19 
32  36 

70  24 

25  24 
(26  66) 

(0 
27  84 
29  20 
(28  19) 
ti37  14 

83  00 

26  70 
90  16 
85  00 

71  64 


b$40 
64 

c40 
35 

i^4 

30 
31 
35 
26 
25 


21  68 


25 
27 

<2n30 
31 
77 
22 
32 


89  00 
33  38 
28  42 
42  99 
23  89 


524 


b35  00 
41  14 
(55  94) 


«) 
17 
24 

t«24 

70 
21 
62 


56  41 


622 
33 


d50  00 


d50  00 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
.  -I  44 
00  '.  45 
34  !  46 
47 
48 


d50  00 
'dSOOO 


nin  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  was  $87 ;  of  women,  $40. 

o  Nnmber  betweetf  the  ages  of  6  and  18  attending  private  schools. 

pin  academies  and  private  schools. 

gExclnsive  of  PhiUMielphia. 

rin  evening  schools,  61. 

#  Includes  evening  school  reports. 

(In  the  counties  the  average  salary  of  white  male  teachers  is  $34;  of  white  females,  $28;  in  the  citiM 

the  salaries  are  respectively  $47  and  $37 ;  for  colored  males  in  the  counties,  $29 ;  for  colored 

females,  $26 ;  in  the  cities  respectively,  $^  and  $62. 
uln  the  counties ;  in  the  independent  cities  the  average  salary  of  males  is  $85.74;  of  females,  $35.06. 
V  Number  necessary  to  supply  the  schools ;  actual  number  of  schools,  155. 
«f  In  1877. 
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BtAtes  and  Territoriet. 


▲KHUAL  IROOMB. 


5 


HI 

111 


30 


31 


39 


33 


Alftbama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georeia 

Illinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MlHsouri 

l^ebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

TVeat  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Colmnbia . 

Idaho 

Montana  

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cberokees 

Chickasaws.: 

ChoctawB 

Creeks 

Seminoles 


$130,000 
Mil,  605 
1, 318. 209 


210,353 


(1Q4. 

345,790 

1,000,000 


530) 


a$120.000 

77,475 

1, 393, 572 

^330.333 

1, 066, 314 

154,406 


0 
0 
635,854 
356.000 
224,565 
491,406 


257,689 


73,808 


1, 017, 785 

2,750,000 

(314. 

1, 558, 207 

133,478 


125,239 
6,735,478 


$250,000 

189,080 

2, 711, 781 

1^6,333 

1,276,667 

154,406 

104,530 

471,029 

0,786^478 


$138,013 


180,909 


112,188 
26,607 
617,962 


693.119 


4, 227, 300 

1,276,786 

879,538 


596,296 

721, 671 
4. 372, 286 
2, 453, 831 
1, 073, 837 

334.769 
2, 163, 330 

713, 155 
73,546 


719) 


fii80,800 
(440, 


110) 


724, 413 
6,925,992 
►) 
6^155,879 
79.562 
7, 046, 116 
fn414.852 


n78,603 
113. 17S 
696,516 
212, 753 
225,000 


63,041 
102,201 


4,227,300 
1, 276, 786 

914,892 
M50.000 

820,860 
1, 212. 977 
4, 372, 286 
2,453,831 
1, 331, 526 

334,769 
2, 163, 330 

786,963 
73,6i6 

618, 052 
1, 742, 198 
9, 675, 992 

814, 719 
6,714,086 

213,040 
7, 046, 116 
m495,652 

440,110 
(698, 


804.318 

665,459 

490,432 

2,198,580 


417,491 
1, 261, 975 

703.185 
2,223,580 


123,643 
474,556 
48,017 
69,899 


123,643 

474,556 

48.017 


43,337 
8.319 
7.056 


106,378 

105, 520 

7,066 


776)* 


282,902 

454,608 

114, 173 

30,320 

27,995 

62,116 

138.016 

226,955 

250,4t»5 

126, 233 

i936.245 

134, 025 

I>25, 198 

22,339 

100,000 

170,000  , 

8,000  I 

245,745 

36,910 

000,000 

12,448 


44.623 


84 

15,320 

184,409 


2,225 


a  From  poll  tax. 

b  State  apportionment. 

c  Items  not  all  reported. 

d  Includes  expenditure  for  repairs. 

e  Includes  balance  on  hand  at  close  of  last  year. 

/Paid  out  of  the  general  fiind  of  ooonties,  and  therefore  not  included  in  State  expenditore. 

^District  tax,  ooonty  flues,  &». 
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[  TerritorieSf  Bhawing  the  inoomef  expenditure,  ^c. — Contiiiaed. 


AXKJJAL  mOOMB. 

II 

JjraUAL  KXPKXDITDRl. 

1 

1 

Permanent. 

Cnrrent. 

f 

i 

8s 

m  d 

Si 

"^1 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 

$388,013 

e256,190 

«3, 673, 108 

«522,580 

1,481.701 

183, 313 

139.710 

471,029 

7. 836. 952 

4,402,850 

6,254.268 

2,160,507 

1.031,565 

480,320 

1. 047. 715 

1.483.863 

i4. 622, 609 

8,002,032 

1,582,011 

740,036 

44.020,860 

1,121,795 

«168, 947 

662,116 

1,928,374 

10,412,363 

300,200 

47,185,420 

803,162 

8,046,116 

fn558,451 

440, 110 

799,217 

4891,235 

417,491 

1,290,288 

791.088 

3,607.800 

67.028 

124.008 

476,957 

61,630 

78,730 

25.478 

132,194 

105,520 

7,056 

nOO.808 
n58,000 
n31,700 
n28,356 
n7.600 

$5,697 

$11,872 

$19,508 

104.826 

63,605 

87,991 

2,300 

17,218 

((!$16r  1061 

6,000 

$100,270 

115,022 

.    87,047 

$W,880 

/47,286 

$04,038 

64,855 

1,605 

9,447 

26,441 
2,300 
8.021 

0 

608,855 

682,144 
410, 782 
863,726 
859,269 
16,698 

27,651 

0 

744,066 

429.118 

2,600 

22.411 

313,976 

4.568 

i6,258 
39,847 

12.178 
86.074 

14 

80,668 

109,197 

318,769 

7,100 

821,246 

74,801 
148,750 
d610,586 
600.238 
167,897 

25.489 

•    0 

0 

11,846 

118,780 

898,998 

84.986    16 

105,207 

64,920    17 

85,484 

18 
10 

61,500 

279,034 
151,685 
200,807 

85,819 
9,324 

64,900 
401,371 

76,571 
225,689 

39,103 

9.088  1  20 

121,511 

16.383 

21 

997,693 

'(193,AJU(\ 

46k  274 

d48,222 

d38.372 

166.053 

1,145,831 

16,132 
798,736 

86,425 
052,696 

66,570 
6,005 

41,077 

37.665 

8,683 

28 

12,401 

14,125  '24 

31,267 
166,000 

90,612 
25,000 

7,946 
80,390 

84,406  |25 

116,400    36 

15, 116    27 

0 

06, 681  1  28 

24,100 

618 

7, 185  1  20 

70,331 
9,835 
18,612 
17,355 
12,648 

30 

11,872 

«»38,979 

1,837 

768 
7,006 

31 

3? 

100,441 
85.229 

33 

A4 

11.239  '35 

28,229 
66,038 
288,811 

40,520 
33,015 
83,851 

88,882 

72,062 

232,163 

2,224 
2,047 
13,680 

89,210    36 

9.311    37 

59,655    M 

6,540 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

1,260 

176 

8,225 

8,881 

41,031 
46,849 

0 
888 

0 

0 

10.860 

0 

36,816 

/25.S1A\ 

1,600 

14,^ 

800 

3.888  i4A 

47 

48 

JkBctfmated. 

{  Total  of  reported  itraks  only,  and  probably  not  the  whole  income  for  eohool  pnrposet. 

ilndades  revenae  fhnn  other  fnnda. 
$340,805  were  obtained  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  making  the  total  reoeipta  $7,526,225. 
I8tate  appropriation, 
m  Inelndee  income  for  cTening  achools. 

II  Total  income  not  reported ;  amount  gtren  it  that  reported  at  expenditoie  which,  it  is  stated,  was 
derived  from  tribal  fimds. 
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States  and  Tenitoriea. 


ANNUAL  SXPBNDITURB. 


Current. 


Up 
fisfi 

IPI! 

5  Soa  p. 


i 


Pi 

•a     • 


41 


49 


43 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qpoigia 

Dlinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kontacky 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micbif^an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Chickasaws 

Choctaws , 

Creeks 

Seminoles 


$362,503 
192.665 

2,207,044 
186, 426 

1,  Oil,  730 
138,810 
07,116 


$1,000 

10,347 
400,868 

03.170 
273, 710 

64,472 
8,567 


M,  587, 015 

i3, 365. 046 

J^  001, 048 

1, 088, 504 

736,890 


2,285,232 


1, 130, 321 

328,589 

13,828 


(948, 096) 
1, 141, 753  r 


(fU,  491, 225) 


1, 909, 041 
993,205 
669, 393 

2, 218, 637 

532,304 

83,706 

414,590 

1, 446, 178 

7,638,922 
318.453 

5, 017, 542 
210, 429 

4, 510. 197 
<405. 605 
287,403 
596,680 
674,869 
860,320 
714, 783 
522, 483 

1,568,602 


64.818 

277,012 

83,844 


15,432 

100,343 

04,019 

22,120 


218,878 


474, 252 
n500, 512 


678.820 

866,382 

9.580 

1>98, 252 

253, 791 

1,481,826 

3,181 

1,254,004 

9.360 

1,906,790 

r71,422 

5,604 

69,750 

38,264 

82,726 

101, 010 

110, 961 

856,582 


19,134 

104,846 

4,968 


8,458 
4,535 
2,885 


$375,465 

6238,056 

2,864,571 

395,527 

1, 408, 375 

d207, 281 

U14, 895 

0471, 029 

7, 531, 942 

M,  491. 850 

4, 921, 248 

1, 818. 387 

803, 490 

*480,  320 

ml,  047.  681 

1, 544, 367 

6, 156,  731 

8, 109, 915 

1,706, 114 

6830,704 

63, 152. 178 

1, 137, 995 

0144. 245 

565,339 

1, 928, 374 

10, 412, 378 

852,882 

«7. 166, 963 

314, 017 

7, 449. 013 

t544,200 

324. 629 

724,862 

763,346 

454,285 

946,109 

716, 864 

2, 230. 772 

61,172 

124,483 

438,567 

38,812 

v59,463 

18,890 

132,194 

114,370 

22,120 

60,803 
58,000 
81,700 
28,356 
7,500 


$0  96 


el2  44 

11  07 

0^9 

•6  39 


1  08 
6  70 
580 

>8  17 
533 
129 

el  59 

4  66 

5  00 

A4ei 

eS  70 


156 


823 
684 
08 
6  15 
527 


0  03 
142 


503 
1  52 
8  01 
465 
16  02 


006 

"eii'ii 


23  38 
4  72 


a  Value  of  school-houses,  fomitnie,  and  apparatus. 

6  Items  not  fully  reported. 

cin  1879. 

d  Includes  f  1,600  expended  for  colored  sohooli  outside  of  Wilmington. 

eDocs  not  include  expenditure  for  books. 

/For  white  schools  only. 

^Amount  received  ftx)m  the  State  and  Arom  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  pnbllo  tchoolit  this 
amount  is  largely  supplemented  by  patrons. 

Mncludes  salaries  of  superintendents. 

i  Exclusive  of  the  value  of  normal  school  property. 

^Estimated. 

k  The  returns  as  to  expenditxire  were  not  complete  for  tbe  year  1880 ;  the  figure  above  given  la  stmikly 
the  estimated  income  for  school  purposes.  iln  1878. 
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and  Territories,  showing 

the  incomCf  expenditure,  ^ 

c— Continued. 

ANNUAL  BXPErorruBJt. 

1 

P 

|| 

pi 

ft! 
Ill 

11 

111 
1^8 

Expenditure    In    the 
year  per  capita  of 
pnpils    enrolled    in 
pablio  schools. 

Expenditure    in    the 
year  per  capita  of 
averaee    attendance 
in  pablic  schools. 

Expenditure    in    the 
year  per  capita  of 
population  between 
6  and  16. 

1 

4tf 

40 

47 

48 

40 

50 

«t 

$2  00 

$3  17 

$2,528,050 

0144,875 

2,006,800 

36.000 

2,021,346 

418.990 

246,000 

a|130, 067 
198,608 

6, 914, 303 
682,410 

o|190, 186 
2.104,465 

017  17 

C27  35 
81  38 
17  91 

17  80 

$14  60 
U28 

11  01 

2,021,846 

66  12 

/440,788 
132,729 

1  09 

8  81 
15  68 

12  72 
/18  45 

13  20 
597 

"" 

0  61 

0,040,802 

0, 049, 302 
0,065,255 

'"ii.'sis.sio 

1, 755, 682 
1, 130, 867 

tl5. 875, 566 
11.817,955 
9, 432. 359 
4.633.044 
2,188.407 
nOO,  000 
2, 995, 131 

7  96 

A125 

785 
8  85 

>12  77 
767 

i$14  14 
800 

8,484,4ii 
2,297,590 

11 

12 

e6  74 

6  53 

948 

16  37 

/19  66 

438,287 

906,229 

2, 1)86. 886 

2,880.942 

4, 449, 728 

c815, 229 

8,  950,  806 

8,323,217 

415,000 

8  64 

il4  93 
e8  11 

8,340,949 
15, 000, 000 

10, 000. 000 
3, 156, 210 

e8  42 

2  70 

4  01 

?0 

"'j20,754,'8io* 

7.363,41)1 

2,064,768 

275.274 

2,329,913 

6,244.1;J9 

30, 747.  509 

179.661 

21, 851, 718 

567,863 

25,467,097 

1, 894, 122 

?1 

12  20 

18  01 

n 

?i 

?4 

0  48 
10  00 

16  82 
18  16 

234 
18  47 
11  44 
111  81 

17  35 

6  21 

808 

1, 454, 007 

g7, 265, 807 

200,000 

2,515,785 

25 
?6 

1  12 

r531,655 

?7 

8  69 

888 

097 

?R 

8  37 

e562,830 

?0 

n  61 

30 

11  63 

240,876 

266,950 

81 

2  42 

351,  016  !  32 

1*2,512,500 

u2. 612. 600 
0, 385, 571 

1,066,995    83 

84 
35 
36 
37 

0  18 

6  57 

690 

11  37 

{24  03 

0669,087 

•42,920 

423,989 

2, 747, 844 

382 
4  43 

220 

288 

1,468,765 

423, 989 

2,995.112 

1, 177,  645 
1,  670,  535 

7  51 
18  00 

070 

1183 

5,  303.  298  <  38 
113, 074  ,  39 

el33.952  '40 

14  87 

10  14 

0  74 

11  62 

60,385 

60,385 

1.206,355 

41 
42 

cl7  07 

e24  15 

118,912 

48 

44 

15  25 

n«3 

U  02 

0  33 

372.723  1 

45 

8  15 

220, 405  1  46 

61,675    47 

w799,300 

«1,  306, 696 

to503, 163 

x875, 168 

150,000 

48 

_ 

mSo  reported,  though  th^  items  giren  amount  to  $1,048,386.  ' 

ninclndes  expenditure  for  apparatus  and  books. 

oSo  reported,  though  the  items  given  amount  to  $145,19L 

p  Includes  amount  paid  for  interest  or  to  cancel  debt. 

^Inclndes  the  United  States  deposit  fond,  as  rei>orted  in  1878,  amounting  to  $4,014,521. 

r Exclusive  of  large  quantities  of  swamp  lands. 

f  There  was  also  paid  $537,486  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds,  making  the  grand  total  ex- 
penditure $7,704,449. 

t  Includes  expenditure  for  evening  schools. 

ttin  1877.      , 

If  Total  apportioned. 

V  Including  other  tribal  ftinds;  the  ineome  thus  derived  Is  augmented  fW>m  other  souroes  when  neo- 
Msary.         ^National  ftind,  part  of  the  intereot  of  which  is  U8€4  for  school  purposes. 
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Table  Y,—Stati8iic8  of  Kindergdrten  for  1880;  /rom  replies  to 


f 

1 

Name  of  conductor. 

5 

Pupils. 

l'^ 

Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

a 

•si 

5 

ill 

it 

^25 

1 

)) 

3 

4 

3  1  6  1    7 

1       1 

8 

1 

Kindergarten  ( Jndnon 
Femido  Institute).* 

Marion,  Ala 

Mrs-M.  KF.Bioveno. 

4.7 

.... 

? 

Kindergarten 

Sacramento,  C^ 

Miss  D.  A.  Curtis 

12 

3 

Mrs.  Colgate  Baker *t) 
Kindergarten. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (848 
and   850   Van  Ness 
avenue). 

1878 

Miss  Woodbridge 

0 

a-9 

4 

4 
5 

Jaclcson  Street  Free 

Kindergarten. 
Jackson  Street  Pnblic 

Kindergarten. 

Ean  Francisco,  Cal.  (116 
Jackson  street). 

SanFranci8co,CaL(116 
Jackson  street). 

1879 
1880 

Miss  May  Kittredge.. 
Flora  van  Den  Beigh  . 

1 

1 

55 
40 

24-6 
6,6 

6 
6 

6 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Little    Sisters'    In- 
fant Shelter. 

San  Francisco,  CaL  (512 
Minna  street). 

1879 

40 

2-6 

4 

7 
8 

Kindergarten   of 
Young    "Women's 
Christian    Associa- 
tion. 

Model  Kindergarten. . 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (29 
Minna  street). 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 
(1711  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue). 

1880 
1880 

MissLizsieMuther... 
EmmaMarwedel 

1 
1 

40 
40 

3-6 
3f-9 

4 
4 

0 

Shipley   Street    Free 

Mrs.  M.Lloyd 

3f> 

Charity  Kindergar-  j     (Shipley  street). 

10    Silver  Street  Kinder-    San     Fraucisco,    CU. 
I     gartcn.                            (Silver  street). 

1879 

Miss  Kate  D.Smith... 

2  1  78 

S-6 

4 

11  Kindergarten    (Hart- 

ford Female   Semi- 
nary). 

12  'Kind**rrrftrt<»n  in  "Naw 

Hartford,  Conn 

Miss  M.  E.  "Welch 

24 

(a) 

.... 

New  Britain,  Conn .  -  - . 

1  •  Ifl 

13 

Britain  Seminary. 
American  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

New  Milford,  Conn.... 

1878 

Miss  Mamie  C.Wells.. 

1 

21 

3-12 

4 

14 
lf> 

Misses  Alcott  and 
Sherwood's  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Kindergarten* 

Stamford,  Conn.  (Pros- 
pect street). 

"Wilmington,  Del.  (730 
Market  street). 

1879 
1879 

Misses    Alice   AlcoU 
and  Florence  Sher- 
wood. 

Cora  H.  Rust 

10 
15 

3-7 
8-7 

31 
3 

16 

Kindercnrten* 

JftckHonvillo.  FIjv. 

1P79 

Miss  Sarah  Brewster.. 

'>0 

3-7 
8-7 

4 
3 

17    Kindercarten* !  Macon.    Ga. '  ^Oranere 

1878 

Anna  E.Mills 

0 

1^ 

Street). 

*  From  Beport  of  the  (Hommiasioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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Occupations  of  papila. 


Apinratns  and  appliances.  Effect  of  the  system. 


9 

10 

5 

40 

11 


19 


13 


6  !  M 
5  -  42 


•    44 


5    40 


6 

40 ; 

5 

44 

.... 

40 

40 

9& 

28 

32 

Block  building,  weaylng,  em- 
broidering, song  plays,  calis- 
thenics, £e. 


All  FroboVs  occupations,  mod- 
elling, &0. 


Regular  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

TTeaving,  sewing,  stick  tnd 
tablet  laying,  paper  folding, 
drawing,  pricking,  the  gifts, 
and  resting  and  writing. 


All  FrdbeVs  occupations;  sew- 
ing, weaving,  arawing,  per- 
forating, paper  folding,  peas 
work,  embroidery,  block 
building,  modelling,  games, 
and  80Dj;& 

Unual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions and  games. 


UAual  occupations,  gardening, 
Sec 


All  Frdbel's  occupations. 


Making  forms  with  blocks  and 
sticks,  weaving,  classifying 
animals  from  pictures,  road- 
ing,  oountmg,  drawing,  and 
prmting. 

Frobel's  occupations 


Modelling,  weaving,  sewing, 
pricking,  painting,  drawing, 
peas  and  cork  work,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  music, 
plays,  and  games. 

Block  buOding,  tablet,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  sewing, 
weaving,  pricking,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  peas 
work,  day  modelling,  and 
gardening. 


Blocks,  splits,  paper,  &,c . 


FrSbel's  gifta,  plana,  black- 
board, &c 


Usual  appliancea 

Elindergarten  benches  and 
tables,  an  organ,  pictures, 
books,  slates,  and  black- 
boards. 


Frdbel*8  gifts  . 


Kindergarten  gifts,  tables, 
and  material  for  occupa- 
tions. 

Usual  api>aratus  and  appli 
anoea. 


All  modem  apparatus  and 
appliances,  aquarium, 
plants,  piano,  pictures,  Ao. 


Blocks,  colored  mats,  slats, 
checked  slates,  paper,  low 
tables,  and  small  cnairs. 


An  Prdbel*s  gifts  and  mate- 
rials. 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blocks,  rings, 
sticks,  balls,  slates,  geo- 
metrical forms,  colored 
chaits,  Ae, 

All  material  necessary  for 
Frfibel's  occupations, 
blackboard,  and  globe. 


The  inventive  fkculties  are 
developed,  accuracy  and  pa- 
tience m  work  acnnired,  and 
the  finer  sensibilities  culti- 
vated. 

I>evelops  the  physical,  moral, 
and  mtellectnal  faculties  in 
perfect  health  and  beauty, 
an4l  forms  the  groundwork  of 
a  thorough  education. 

Excellent 

Cultivates  the  perceptive  fiic- 
ulties,  tends  to  mako  the 
child  attentive  and  observ- 
ant^ careful  and  obedient, 
awakens  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  aids  the  physical 
development. 

Very  satisfactory. 


Harmonious  training  of  mind 
and  body. 

Happiness,  comfort,  and  Justice 
create  a  healthy  atmosphere  of 
kindness  and  love,  strength- 
ening mind  and  l>ody  in  a 
natural  and  haTmonioun  de- 
velopment of  good  habits  and 
an  independent  and  respoDHi- 
bie  character,  without  li^ur> 
ing  the  individual  powers. 


All  that  could  be  hoped  for  by 
the  most  sangume  disciples 
ofFrobeL 


Marked  physical  and  mental 
development. 


A  sn7>erior  preparation  for  the 
advanced  departments  of 
study. 


Very  favorable. 
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Table  Y.—StaH$tic8  of  KindergUrtmfar  1880;  from  repUne  to 


Name  of  KindergartoD 


Locatton. 


Name  of  ooodoctor. 


Pupils. 


t 

a   . 

If 

il 


84 


35 


88 


Belleville  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Mias  Brown's  Kinder- 
ffarten. 

Charity  Kindergar- 
ten.* 


Frobel   Kindergarten 

and  SchooL 
Frobel    School     and 

Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten. 
XLindergarten. 

Kinder^rten* 


Kindergarten  . 
Kindergarten  . 
Kindergarten.. 


Park  Institate  Kin- 

derjfarten. 
Parish  Kindergarten. 

Forrestvillo    Public 
Kindergarten. 

La    Grange    Kinder- 
garten. 

Franklin    Kindergar- 
ten.* 


Indianapolis  Kinder- 
garten. 


ICeridian  Hall  Kinder- 
garten.* 


North  End  Kindergar- 
ten. 


BelleTiUe,  HI.  (Jack- 
son street). 

Chicago,  m.  (cor.  Erie 
and  Dearborn  sts.). 

Chicago,  HL  (comer 
Chicaieo  ayenue  and 
La  SaUe  street). 


Cniicago,  HI.  (61  Twen- 
ty-second street). 

Chicago,  HL  (comer 
Bishop  Court  and 
Madison  street). 

Chioaeo,  in.  (IIU  Mil- 
waokee  avenue). 

Chicago,  HL  (s.  e.  cor. 
Wabash  avenue  and 
Harmon  Court). 

Chicago,  HI.  (375North 
La  Salle  street). 


Chicago,  HL  (1605  Prai- 
rie avenue). 

Chicago,  111.  (122  South 
Morgan  street). 

Chicago,  111.  (1818  In- 
diana avenue). 


Chicago,  HL  (103  Ash- 
land avenue). 
Danville,  HI 


Hyde  Park,  HL  (Forty- 
fifth  street  and  St. 
Lawrence  avenue). 

La  Grange,  HI 


Franklin,  Ind.  (cor^ 
Adams  and  Young 
streets). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (456 
N.  Meridian  street). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (108 
N.  Meridian  street). 


Indianapolis.  Ind.  (s. 
e.  cor.  Illinois  and 
Eighth  streets). 


1874 


1879 


1878 


1878 


1879 

1873 
1880 
1878 

1877 

1879 

1875 

1879 
1880 


MissCkfci»Mffler. 


Miss  Brown.. 
S.  S.  Walker. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Scott . 
Miss  Sara  Eddy. 


Mrs.  Bnsch . 


Misses     Annie 
Mary  Howe. 


and 


MissSherah  R.  Spike 


Mrs.  A. E.Bates 

P.    Taylor 


Rev.    W. 
(rector) 
Miss  Emma  Hayward 


Mary  F.  Fox., 


CeliaQ.  Turner. 


Alice  Chapin. 


Angnste'  Steiger 

Mary  L.  Anghinbangh . 


3-7 


3-6 


4-10 


3-7 


2* 


8-7 


4-8 


3-41 


3-7 

4 

8-8 


3-10  3-5 


3-0 


3-8 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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II' 


10 


40 


47 


40 


6     40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Occapations  of  pupils. 


11 


Frdbel's  g^tta  and  occnpatioDS, 
declamations,  singing,  gym- 
nastics, Sec 


Block  boilding,  tablet  and  staff 
laying,  clay  modelling,  paper 
pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
songs,  games,  and  movemeDt 
.lays. 
J  of  Frobers  gifts  and  occn> 
pations,  songs  and  games. 


a£( 


Fi^bel's  occupations!  block 
building,  tablets  stick  and 
ring  laying,  perforating,  sew- 
ing, weaving,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, modelling,  care  of  plants, 
games,  singmg,  marching, 
SiC 


Sewing,  weaving,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  ilrawing,  fold- 
ing, block  building,  &c. 


TJsnal  occupations . 


FrdbeVs  occupations,  and  read- 
ing, number,  and  o  b J  e  c  t 
lessons  for  older  pupils. 

Usual  KindersarU'u  occupa- 
tions and  pnmary  instruc- 
tion. 

1st,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  weaving, 
sewijDig.  drawing,  clay  model- 
ling, stick  and  ring  laying. 


Those  given  by  FrSbel,  music, 
marching,  care  of  plants,  Slc. 


FrSbel's  20  gifts,  stick  laying, 
drawing,  perforating,  prick- 
ing^^etkymg,  block  building, 
peas  work,  modelling,  &c. 

Building  with  cubes,  picture 
laying  with  squares  and  tri- 
angles, stick  laying,  draw- 
ing,  pricking,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, paper  cutting  and  fold- 
ing, modelling,  Sto, 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 


Worsted  balls,  boxes  of 
blocks,  match  splints, 
rings,  paper,  needles,  and 
clay. 


Frdbel's. 


Frdbel's  gifts  from  the  1st  to 
the  lOtb,  paints,  worsteds, 
drawing  books,  aquarium, 
plants,  piano,  Sec 


Sauared    tables,    chairs, 
blackboards,  globes,  Sec 


Fully  equipped  . 


Frdbel's  gifts,  chairs,  ruled 
tables,  piano,  blackboards, 


Balls,  parallel  bars,  and  bean 
bags. 


The  giftsand  material  for  the 
occupations,  with  whole- 
some well  ventilated  rooms 
and  pleasant  playground. 


Balls,    cubes,    tablets,    and 
other  necessary  material. 


A  superior  preparation  for  the 
more  advanced  grades. 


Imparts  dexterity  and  grace  of 
movement,  and  cultivates  the 
perceptive  faculties  and 
thinking  powers. 

Develops  physically  and  men* 
tally. 


Strengthens  the  body,  glvet 
grace  in  raoveraent,  and  de- 
velops the  imaginative,  inven- 
tive, and  perc<«ptive  faculties 
and  the  powers  of  observation 
and  concentration  in  a  marked 
degree. 


Imparts  grace  of  motion,  devel* 
ops  the  p<>rceptive  fiunilties, 
creates  a  love  of  the  beauti 
ful.  and  systi'matically  tiains 
mind  and  hand. 

Most  gratifying. 


Develops  the  body  and  strength- 
ens tne  mind. 

I  Superior  preparation   for  the 
I     public  schooL 

Improves  the  bodily  condition, 
enlarges  the  scope  of  observa- 
tion, stimulates  the  imagiiia- 
tive  powers,  and  elevates  the 
tone  of  the  roornl  nature. 

Imparts  strvngth  and  grace, 
teaches  self-control,  trains 
the  powers  of  perception  and 
conception,  and  is  an  exc**!- 
lent  groundwork  for  all  sub- 
sequent mental  culture. 

Its  tendency  is  to  make  chil- 
dren happy,  healthy,  and 
good  natured. 

Develops  the  physique,  gives 
manual  skill,  freedom  and 
ffrace  in  motion,  leads  to 
habits  of  thought,  brings  out 
the  inventive  facolties  and 
gives  ease  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. 
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87 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


Xame  of  Kindergarten. 


Marion  Kindergarten 


Cedar  Rapids  Kinder- 
garten. 


Des  Moines  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Lawrence  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Location. 


Marion,     Ind.    (Fifth    1879 
street). 


Cedar    Rapids,    Iowa    1877 
(OUlowaaveune). 


Des      Moines,     Iowa    1876 
(Ninth  street). 


Name  of  condoctor. 


M.J.Dwinnell. 


Lawrence,  Kans . 


Kindergarten.  College    Topeka,  Kans . 

of    the    Siot^rs    of 
Bethany. 


Miss  E.  D.  Powell's    LonisviUe,    Ky.      (66    1870 
Kindergarten.*  Breckinridge  street). 


1874 


1880 


Mrs.  C.F.Madeira  and  I    4 
danghtera.  i 


,  Mrs.  Lncy  R  Collins  . .     2 


Miss  Georgina  Coat- 
hupo. 


Kindergarten  of  Loc- 1  Kew  (Means,  La . 
quet-Leroy      Insti- 
tute.* 


44    Batt^s  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


1877 


Lewiston,  Me.      (34  ,  1875 
Nichols  street). 


45  Kindergarten Lewinton.Me , 

46  Kindergarten '  Baltimore,  Md.  ( 139  W. 

Biddle  street). 


47  Normal    Kindergar- 

ten, a 

48  Normal   School  Kin- 
I     dergarten.fr 


MissN.  F.  Hanson. 


MiMB.D.  Powell. 


Mrs.  N.  Cooper . 


Mary  H.  Irish. 


Pupils. 


?i 


2  Isi 


u 


18 


}Z5 


8-8 


58  3i-10 


3|-7 


20 


4-10 


45  2HL0 


16 


0     80 


Eleanor  E. Tones  ... 

1880    Ntinnie     Montgomery  11 

Johns. 


Baltimore,    Md.     (289    1880    Mrs.  Annie  Newell  Tol- 

CarroUtOD  avenue).                    son. 
Baltimore,    Md.     (La-  \  1879  ;  Anna  W.  Barnard 

&yette  Square).         j  | 


49    Patterson  Park  Kin-    Baltimore,    Md.    (322    1877  >  Miss  Kate  S.  French  . . 
dergarten.*  East     Baltimore 

street). 


22 


3     80 


4-7 


4^7 


4-7 


3-7 


4-7 
8-7 


8-8 


•From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fbr  1879. 
aSospended  at  Christmas,  1880;  will  be  reopened  in  the  fall  of  188L 
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10 


40 


40 


87i 


33 


40 


40 


OccnpatioDS  of  pupils. 


11 


Sewing,  weaving,  working  in 
cLiy,  paper  catting  and  fold- 
ing, drawing,  stick  laying, 
block  building,  with  books 
fur  older  pupih. 

All  of  FrObers  gifts  and  occa- 
pations,  reading,  &o.,  to  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  move- 
ment games,  songs,  and  gym> 
nasties. 

1st.  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  «th,7th.  8th, 
and  0th  gifts,  pricking,  sew- 
ing, weaving,  folding,  cat- 
ting and  pasting,  peas  work, 
modelling,  interiooing,  ana 
drawing. 

WorBt«d  work,  paper  mat 
making,  building,  singing; 
and  reading,  writing,  and 
learning  the  use  of  figures 
for  older  children. 

Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic^ 
writing.urawing,  housework 
of  all  kinds  in  miniatare, 
malting  artificial  flowers, 
worsted  work,  mat  making, 
&o. 

Singing,  games,  weaving,  sew- 
ing, pnoking,  pens  work, 
clay  work,  slate  writing,  de- 
signing with  rings  and  blocks, 
and  the  elements  of  reading 
and  aritfaroetio. 

FrObel's  oooapatlons 


Block  buildinff,  tablet  nad  staff 
laying,  perforating,  sewing, 
weaving,  folding,  reading, 
number  games,  singing,  ob- 
ject lessons,  &o. 

FrdbeFs  occupations,  weaving, 
sowing,  pricking,  building, 
laying;  of  riogs  and  sticks, 
drawing,  modelling,  folding 
paper,  singing,  See. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


13 


1st,  8d,  4th.  5th,  8th,  and  9th 
gifts,  with  tables,  chairs, 
and  cabinet. 


All  of  FrobeVs  gifts,  piano, 
plants,  birds,  cabinet,  and 
all  other  neoessarj  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  ad- 
vanced children. 

Squared  tables,  blackboards, 
piano,  Jkc 


Usual  apparatus. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  work,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, tables,  dishes,  beds, 
blxkckboards,  &.c. 


All  the  usual  appliances, 
with  blackboards,  tables, 
chairs,  rings,  dumbbells, 
and  materials  for  calis- 
thenics. 

FrSbel's  gifts 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


FrSbel's  occupations 

Boilding,  stick  and  ring  la3ring, 
weaving,  pricking,  t&awlng, 
sewing,  gift  exercises,  games, 
plays.  &o. 

All  FrQbers  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, with  movement  songs, 
games,  gymnastics,  dec 


Nearly  all  Kindergarten  gifts 
andmateriaL 


The  gifts  and  occupations 
arranged  by  Frobel  for  de- 
veloping the  triune  nature 
of  the  chUd,  including 
blackboard  and  chalks  for 
lessons  in  color  and  form, 
piano,  arrangements  for 
the  growth  of  flowers,  &c 


FrSbel's  materials. 


Frdbel's  gifts  . 


Squared  tables,  low  chairs, 
all  Frvibers  gifts,  plants, 
pictures,  ornaments,  piano, 

&0. 


Strengthens  the  body,  awakens 
the  mental  faculties,  particu- 
larly those  of  peroeption,  and 
constantly  stimulates  a  desire 
for  information. 

Beneficial  in  the  development 
of  the  physical  and  mental 
natures  and  a  superior  cult- 
ure morally  and  socially. 

Simultaneous  development  of 
head,  heart,  and  hand. 


Greatly  boaefloiaL 


It  m>peals  to  the  whole  nature 
of  the  chUd,  reashihg  at  onoe 
his  tntelloot,his  emotions,  and 
his  physical  activities,  and 
contributes  to  produce  a  l>al- 
anoed  development  not  attain 
able  by  any  other  system. 

Excellent. 


Its  beneficial  effect  in  the  phys- 
ical development  of  tbe  cfa^ld 
is  evident  to  the  moat  super- 
ficial observer,  and  its  agency 
in  the  development  of  the 
mind  is  oven  more  marked, 
awakening  as  it  doen  tbe  cre- 
ative faculties,  giving  clear- 
ness of  thought,  eorreotness 
of  perception,  and  laying  the 
foundations  jfor  alter  train- 
ing. 


An  excellent  de-^^elopment  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  nature. 

Physical  development  is  very 
marked,  and  the  preparatorr 
mental  training  for  the  au- 
vanced  departments  of  study 
is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  system. 


b  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  ending  June  10, 1880,  at  which  date  the  Kindergarten  was  discon- 
tinued. 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


Name  of  conductor. 


a 


Pupila. 


1-1 

g  o 


"si- 


8 


50 


51 


52 


Hiss  Williania'  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Mrfl.  Brown'a  Kinder- 
garten. 


Channcy  Hall  School 
Kindergarten. 

Free  Kindergarten . . . 

Kindergarten  of  New- 
bury Street  SchooL  * 


Kindergwten  School 
at  the  North  End 
Miaaion. 


Parmenter  Street  Kin- 
dergarten No.  1. 

Parmenter  Street  Kin- 
dergarten No.  2. 
Private  Kindergarten . 


Boxbury  Kindergarten 


Brookline  Free  Kin- 
dergarten, Town  Hall 


Baltimore,  Md.  (211 
North  Howard 
atrect). 


Boston,  Maaa.  (Hotel 
Cluny,  Boylaton 
atreet). 


Boeton,   Maaa.    (256 
Boylaton  atroet). 


Boston,  Mass.  (29  Han- 
son street). 

Boston,  Mass.  (84  New- 
bury street). 


BoAton«    Mass.     (201 
North  atreet). 


Boston,  Mara.  (Cnah. 
man  School). 


1874 


1879 


E.  Otis  WUliama  . 


Mrs.  A.  K  Brown  . 


20 


12 


»-9 


1870 


Mra.  H.  a  Cashing ... . 


16 


Z-7 


1878 


1879 


1878 


Lucy  H.  Symonda 

Miss  Mary  E.  Ward .. . 


Mrs.  B.L.  Sparks. 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 

Kindergarten. 


Sparks  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Boston,  Mass 

Boston,     Mass.     (52 
(Chestnut  street). 


Boston,     Mass.     (31 
Moreland  street). 


Brookline,  Mass.  (Proe- 
pect  street). 


Brookline,  Maaa.  (cor- 
ner Vermont  atreet 
and  Walker  avenue). 

Cambridge,  Maaa.  (36 
Nortn  avuuue). 


Cambridge,  Mass.  (near 
Unlvereity  Preas 
works). 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (17 
(111 


1872 


18n 


1877 


1879 


Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Bopee .. . 


Miss  Mary  E.  Cottlng  . 

Miss  Mary  J.  Garland 
and  Miss  Rebecca  J. 
Weston. 

MlssCRSandford.... 


Harriet  B.  Stodder . 


Mrs.  Laura  Y .  Wiggin 


Misses   Wilson    and 
0)lby. 


15 


79 


60 


3-7 


2f-6 


3-5 


18 


3-5 


3-7 


8-7 


25 


45 


1877 


Miss  Serena  B.  Frye  . 
M.  Florence  Taft 


Lowell  atreet). 
*  From  Beport  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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5? -9 


10 


Occapations  of  pnpfla. 


11 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


13 


£ffiBotof  ths  system. 


13 


3« 


40 


The  Qsaal  Kindergarten  occn- 

Cations  and  plays  as  tMight 
yFrobeL 


BnUdinfT.  weaving,  working 
with  ta  Diet  s,  the  use  of  colors 
in  various  ways,  designing 
and  drawing  with  papers, 
rings,  and  sticks,  pricking, 
embroidering,  ana  modelling 
in  day. 


Weaving,  sewing,  &o . 


Usual  Kindergarten  materiaL 


An  apparatns  and  appliances 
necessary  for  the  mentioned 
occupations. 


Usoal  material  for  the  man- 
ual occupations,  boxes  of 
blocks,  balls,  sticks,  slats, 
dtc. 


34 


An  Fr0bel*s  ocoapallons . 


Frffbel's  gifts . 


Bunding,  layingofiignTee  with 
planes  or  stafb,  folding, 
weaving,  sewing  painting, 


Tables,  chairs,  and  abundant 
Kindergarten  materiaL 


drawing,  and  I 


40 


36 


Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 


Fr&bel'B  gifts  in  their  proper 
sequence  and  the  regular  oc- 
cupations, living  point,  line, 


AU  necessary  material . 


surface,  and  soli* 
Drawing,    sewing,    weaving, 
In^nc, 


sing 


block 


40 


48 


Dunding,  stick  Imd'ring  lay- 
ing, bead,  work,  clay  woric, 
games,  &o. 

Fncking,    sewing, 
drawing,   meddling,    blocl 
buUding,  olvject  lessons,  num- 
ber lessons,   paper  folding, 
marching,  singing,  dtc 

Sewinff.  weavmg,  games, 
marches,  dec 

Paper  weaving,  sewing  on 
cards,  drawing,  block  bmld- 
ing,  stick  laying,  and  work 
in  clay. 


Fr^bel's  Ist,  2d,  Sd,  and  4th 
gifts,  drawing,  weaving,  sew- 
uig,  paper  catting,  staff  lay- 
ing, «o. 


AJl  necessary  apparatns  and 
appliances  as  given  in  Brad- 
ley's catalugue  of  Kinder- 
garten materials. 


Souared  tables,  smaU  chairs, 
boxes  of  wooden  cubes, 
sticks,  steel  rings,  slates, 
and  drawing  books,  patch- 
work, cardboard,  &c 

Balls,  blocks,  straws,  tables, 
pictures,  and  the  gifts. 


All  Kindergarten  material . 


Develops  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  and  trains  the 
child  for  superior  application 
to  study  in  more  advanced  de- 
partments. 

The  child's  body  is  developed 
by  the  games  played,  morals 
are  taught,  and  the  mental 
training  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  systematic,  scientific 
education,  which  will  help 
him  to  become  an  expert  and 
artistic  workman  iu  any  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  maybe 
engaged. 


Remarkably  beneficial,  giving 
a  soundness  and  balance  of 
mind  not  afforded  by  any 
other  system,  and  preparing 
the  child  for  future  school 
work  in  an  admirable  manner. 

The  children  attending  this 
Kindernrten  are  tvom  the 
worst  class  of  people,  and 
under  the  training  soon  grow 
orderly,  cleanly,  kind  to 
others,  physically  stronger, 
and  more  graceful 

It  str«ngthens  pbvsicaUy  and 
makes  the  child  intelligent 
and  observant. 


The  effect  on  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  nature  is  good. 


Promotes  bodUy  and  mental 
growth,  teaches  the  child 
self-controL  and  develops  in 
him  an  ability  to  think  and 
act  for  himself. 

Kindergarten  children  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  higher  school 
work  tlum  those  otherwise 
taught. 

Develops  a  capacity  for  ouick 
and  clear  perception  of  form, 
size, and  color;  it  trains  all 
the  senses,  gives  skiU  to  the 
fingers,  and  health  to  the 
body,  and  is  a  superior  pre)>a- 
ration  for  higher  education. 


Harmonious  development  of  aU 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  powera. 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


i, 


Name  of  oondootor. 


I' 


PapOs. 


k  3 


1. 


r 


65 


66 


67 


Cambrldgeport    Kin- 
dergarten  No.  2. 


Hoore  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten. 


Florence   Kindergar- 
ten. 


69  ;  Kindergarten  depart- 
i    mcntof  Eaton  Family 
SchooL 


73 


74 


81 


Mrs.  Shaw's  Charity 

Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten 


Kindergarten. . 


Kindergarten  of  the 
German  •  American 
Seminary.* 


PriTate  Kindergarten . 


The  Missee  Bacon's 

Kindergarten.* 
Ionia  Kindergarten. . . 


Charity  Kindergarten . 
Frobel  Kindergarten . . 


Carabridgepoit.  Mass. 
(comer  of  Windsor 
and  School  streets). 


Cambridgeport, 
(76  Moore  street). 


(Chelsea,     Mass.    (16 
Everett  avenue). 

Florence,  Mass.  (Pine 
street). 


Middleborongh. 
(Grove  street) 


North  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (Reed  street). 

Detroit,  Mich.  (338  Jef- 
ferson avenne). 

Detroit.  Mich.  (83  Sec 
ond  street). 


Detroit,  Mich.  (251  La- 
fayette street). 


Detroit,  Mich.  (681  Cass 
avenue). 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(54  Jeflerson  avenne). 

Ionia,  Mich 


Kindergarten , 

St  Paul  Kindergarten . 


Kindergarten  dei 
ment  of  State  Nor- 
mal SchooL 


Minneapolis,  Minn, 
(comer  Third  ave- 
nue and  Second  st). 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  (30 
South  Eighth  st). 


Minneapolis,   Minn. 

(227  South  Sixth  st). 
St    Paul,    Minn.    (36 

Iglehart  street). 


Winona,  Minn.. 


1870 
1870 

1878 
1876 

1878 

1870 
1870 
1880 

1860 

1880 

1875 
1880 

1880 
1870 

1876 
1860 

1880 


Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Yoor- 
hees. 


Miss  Caroline  E.  Carr. 


Louise  De  Bacon 

Miss  Carrie  T.  Haven 


Miss  M.  P.  Eddy. 


Mrs.  S.  L.  Cook  and 

MissL.  O.  Fes^enden. 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann 

IkCariaC.  Elder 


AOss  Augusta  E.  Hinze 


Mrs.  M.L Leach. 


E.E.  Bacon 

Lida  A.  Brooks.. 


Mrs.  E.  R  Holbrook . . . 

Elisabeth  C.  Stephen- 
son. 

Annie  L  Conchman . . . 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Brown 


Mrs.  &  C.  Ecoleston  . . . 


55 


55 


40 


15 


80 


3-5 
8-5 

3-0 
8-7 

2^7 

8-5 
3-6 
8-6 

3-6 

8-6 

3-8 
3-7 


20       3-7 
3-8 


4-« 
3-0 


4-7 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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II 

II 


I! 
i 


Oocnpatioiia  of  pnpfls. 


Appantas  and  appManoes. 


"Etthet  of  the  system. 


Ill 


11 


13 


13 


40 


40 


40 


40 


44 


40 


40 


40 


Sewing,  weaving,  drawing, 
stick  laying,  ring  laying, 
painting,  singing,  paper  fold- 
ing, pricking,  object  lessons, 
modelling  in  clay,  &.c. 

Sewing,  weaving,  pricking, 
paper  folding,  painting,  draw- 
ing, paper  cutting,  block 
ballding,  modelling,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  parquetry',  &e. 


All  the  nsnal  occupations  and 
reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic for  advanced  pnpils. 

Most  of  Fr6bers  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations, gardening,  and 
for  the  advanced  class  lessons 
in  reading,  writing,  and  num- 
bers. 

Ail  the  occupations  of  Frdbel . . 


Usual  occupations,   with  in- 
struction m  Hewing. 
Usual  occupations 


Weaving,  sewing,  perforating, 
book  mark  work,  folding, 
clay    modelling,  stick    ana 

Seas  work,  ring  laying,  cat- 
ng  and  pasting,  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  gifts. 
Twenty  gifts  of  Frobel  and 
five  of  others,  active  bodily 
exercises,  singing,  speaking, 
and  ol^ect  lessons. 


Building,  weaving,8ewing,  per- 
forating, drawing,  stick, 
ring,  ana  tablet  laying,  paper 
folding,  mounting  and  inter* 
lacing,  modelling.  See. 

The  usual  occupations 


This  Kindergarten  was  opened 
six  weeks  as  an  experiment, 
and  as  many  of  Frdbel's  oc- 
cupations were  introduced 
ss  the  time  allowed. 

All  ^ven  by  Frdbel 


Perforating,  sewing,  weaving, 
paper  foldinir.  interlacing. 
]>asting,  modelling,  peas 
work,  Ac. 

Those  embraced  in  FrGbel's 
system. 

FrobeVs  occupations,  with 
gymnastic  exercises,  music, 
smging,  marching,  and  plays. 

Frdbel's  occupatitms 


Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  squared  blackboard, 
Ist,  2d.  3d,  and  4th  gifts, 
weaving  mats,  sewing 
cards,  planes,  colored  paper, 
counters.  Sec 

Chairs,  tables,  squared  black- 
boards, all  materials  for 
the  occupations,  wooden 
beads,  Ist,  2d.  8d.  4th.  7th, 
8th,  and  0th  gifts,  sponges, 
towels,  handkerchiefs,  Stc. 


A  large  building  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  Kindergarten,  with 
tables,  chairs,  piano,  and 
all  necessary  material. 

Bvorythin  g  necessary  for  the 
occupations. 


Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
anoes. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 

Tables,  chairs,  pictures,  Sco . . 


An  open  sunny  playground, 
two  large,  well  ventilated, 
and  well  lighted  rooms, 
piano,  pictures,  plants, 
and  all  material  necessary 
for  the  gifts. 

The  usnafappliancea 


Thoae  ftimished  by  Steiger. 


All  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pations. 

Balls,  blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
rings,  See. 


Those  given  by  Frdbel 

Frdbel's  gifts,  a  piano,  clay. 
Prang's  natural  history 
seri«)S,  and  objects  brought 
by  the  pupils. 

All  the  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances needed  in  a  com- 
pletely famished  Kinder* 
garten. 


Improves  the  phynical  condi- 
tion, makes  the  cliQd  bright. 
happy,  and  intelligent,  and 
thoughtful-  and  conaiaerate 
for  others. 

Develops  healthy,  happy  nat- 
ures, increases  the  vitality, 
makes  the  mind  receptive, 
the  liand  skilful,  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  ease  with  which 
the  child  advances  in  school 
work. 


Satisfkctoiy  in  every  respect. 


Cultivates  ear  and  voice,  makes 
the  child  observant  and  at- 
tentive, eager  for  knowledge, 
and  easy  and  ready  in  con- 
versation. 


Tends  to   develop  equally  in 
all  directions. 


The  children  are  heahhv  and 
active,  and  the  training  is 
superior  to  sny  other  as  a 
preparation  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced grades  of  study. 

Assists  very  materially  in  both 
physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. 


Excellent. 

Its  tendencv  is  to  harmonlonsl  v 
develop  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  powers. 


Good. 


Uniform  development  of  mind 
and  body. 

Favorable  in  every  way. 

The  physique  is  developed,  the 
perceptive  fboulties  are 
quickened,  and  mind  and 
body  both  benefited. 
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M 

B5 

66 
B7 

B8 
19 
90 
01 
92 

93 

94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  of  Eliz- 
abeth Anil  Fenude 
Seminary. 

Bates  A.  M.  Kindw- 
garten. 


Bates  P.  M.  Kinder, 
garten.* 

Clay  A.  H.  Kindergar- 
ten. 

DiroU  A.  H.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

DiToU  P.  K.  Kinder- 
garten. 

EUot  A.  K.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Eliot  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Everett  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Everett  P.  H.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

FrankUn  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Franklin  P.  IC.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Hamilton  A.  M.  Kin- 
dermrten.* 

Humboldt  A.  K.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Humboldt  P.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Peabody  A.M.Kinder- 
garten.* 

Peabody  P.  M.Kinder- 
garten. 

Pope  A.H.  Kindeigar^ 
ten.* 

Pope  P.  M.  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

Webster  A  IC.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Webster  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


LezingtoD,Mo.  (Frank- 
lin and  Pine  streets) . 


St    Lonis,    Ma    (928 
Webster  street). 


StLoni8,Mo. 


St  Lonls,  Mo.  (comer 

Tenth    and    Farrar 

streets). 
St  Louis,  Ha  (Dayton 

street). 
St    Lonis,   Ma    (2943 

Dayton  street). 


St  Lonis,  Mo . 
St  Lonis,  Mo . 


1879 


1876 


1876 

1876 


Name  of  condnctor. 


I 

•si 
i 


Miss  M.H.  Parks. 


MoIlieA.Clark. 


Irene  F.  Wilson . 


St  Lonis,  Ma  (1410 
Korth  Eighth  st). 

St  Louis,  Ma  (1410 
North  Eighth  st). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 
Eighteenth  street 
andChristy  aTenue). 

St  Louis,  Ma  (comer 
Eiehteenth  street 
ana  Luoas  avenue). 

Rt  Louis,  Mo.  (Twenty- 
fifth  and  Davis  sts.). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (o<Hmer 
Jackson  and  Tra- 
dean  streets). 

St  Louis,  Ma  (comer 
Jackson  and  Xru- 
dean  streets). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Carroll  and  Second 
Carondelet  avenue). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Carroll  and  Second 
Carondelet  avenue). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Laclede  and  Ewing 
streets). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Laclede  and  Ewing 
streets). 

St  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 
Eleventh  and  Jeffer- 
son streets). 


St  Louis,  Ma  (1905 
Washington  street, 
Carr  Place). 


1875  !  Susie  M.  Simmons. , 


Miss  Kato  Sayers . 


1875 


1874 
1874 
1875 

1876 
1876 


1876 


1877 
1877 
1875 

1875 


Mary  Louise  Naugle . 


MaryD.  Kunyan. 


Pupils. 


ll 

P4 


t 


32  2-10 


96 

89 

132 

98 
70 


a»  ,M62 

aZ   5106 

a4  M32 

04  '5154 

I 
cA  M62 

a2  ,5109 


4-7 


70 
5143 


5-7 


aZ  5149 


589 

86 

507 

560 

5185 


06  5178 


5-71 


8 


21 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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"SJ 

II 


s 

is 

9 


Oooopations  of  pupUa. 


Appaiatas  and  i^plianoea. 


Sfleot  of  the  system. 


10 


35 


40 


6 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


11 


VJ 


Stndvof  Bhape*,  colors,  sonnds, 
natural  history,  d:c.,  fancy 
work,  singing,  and  march- 
ing. 

Weaving,  sewing,  slat  work, 
peas  work,  folding,  cutting, 
drawing,  intortwming.  and 
1st,  2drdd,  4th,  5th,  and  0th 
gifts. 

Frdbel's   gifts.   Kindergarten 

Samcii,  perforating,  sewing, 
rawing,  Sui. 
Frdbel's  occupations 


Those  emhraced  in  Frdbel's 

system. 
Those  embraced  in  FrdbeFs 

system. 

Bxercises  with  gilts  and  other 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

Exercises  with  gifts  and  other 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

Gift  exercises  and  usual  occu- 
pations. 

Frobel's  system 


Usual  Kindergarten   occupa- 


Modelling,  peas  work,  perforat- 
ing, weaving,  sowing,  draw- 
ing, and  gift  lessona. 


FrSbeVs  gift  occupations, 

drawing,  folding,  modelling, 

6ie. 
Frdbel's  gift  oooupations, 

drawing,  folding,  modelling, 

Sec. 
Those  reoonunended  by  Frdbel 


Those  belonging  to  FrSbel's 
system,  fol£ng,  weaving,  &c. 


Frdbel's  ooonpatioins . 


Frdbel's  ooonpations . 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  interlacing,  fold 
ing,  cutting,  peas  work,  mod- 


ing,cu 
elffiig, 


Sewing,  pricking,  drawing,  ob- 
ject lessons,  games.  Sm, 


The  nsnsl  appliances  for  the 
American  system. 


Needles  for  weaving,  perfo- 
rating needles,  and  other 
apparatns  used  in  Frdbel's 
syMtem. 

FrdbeVs  gifts,  small  chairs, 
squared  tables,  &c. 


Those  given  by  Frdbel.. 


All  necessary  for  Frdbel's 

occupations. 
All   necessary  for  Frdbel's 

occupations. 

All  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

All  neces8ary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

Frdbel's  materials 

Frdbel's  materials 


An  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pations. 

Those  necessary  for  the  oc- 
cupations. 


Kindergarten  furniture,  tab- 
lets, building  blocks,  day, 
dec. 

Kindergsrten  ftimiture,  tab- 
lets, building  blocks,  clay, 
Stc 

Thoae  nsed  by  Frdbel 


Thoae  used  by  Fidbel . 


Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  Sm. 

Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  6co. 

Paper,  zephyr  worsted,  card- 
btmrd,  needlea,  bticlospeas, 
olay,  6tc 


Square  tables,  chairs,  plates, 
ringa,  blackboards,  Ac 


13 


Good. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
mental  and  physical  powers, 
with  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
moral. 


Very  benefidaL 


Bx  col  lent  in  everr  way, 
strengthening  and  highly  de- 
veloping. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
"  ysical,  i  *         * 

lulties. 


physical,  mentcd,  and  moral « 
£mu  ' 


Good. 
Good. 


Admirable. 


It  trains  to  habits  of  attention, 
of  self-control,  of  action  in 
concert,  and  of  considerate- 
ness  towards  others. 


Awakens  thought  and  trains 

the  eye  and  the  mind  to  t>e 

servants  of  the  wilL 
Awakens  thought  and  trains 

the  eye  and  tne  mind  to  bo 

servants  of  the  will 
Excellent  in  every  wsv, 

strengthening    and     highly 

developing. 
It  calls  into  play  and  strencth- 

ens  everv  muscle  of  the  child's 

body  ana  fkcult;;  of  his  mind. 
Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  body. 


Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  body. 


The  ronsdes  are  harmoniously 
developed,  and  tho  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy  wii  h 
man  and  nature  wnich  eaiiy 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himsdf. 

The  muitdes  are  harmoniously 
devdoped,  and  the  child  iM 
brought  into  a  sympathy  wit  h 
man  and  nature  which  eai  ly 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 


a  Whole  number  of  teachers. 


Mncludes  pupils  in  primary  schooL 
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Tablb  v.—  8tatutUc8  of  KindergUrien  for  1860 ;  from  repUes  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Loentkai. 


Name  of  oondnotor. 


|3 


PopO*.     5 


51 


6 


'Ms 

8 


108 

104 

105 
106 

107 
108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 
114 


116 
11« 


117 


118 


U« 


Carondplet  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Carondelet  P.  IL  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Chriat  Chnrch's  Kin- 
dergarten. 
Private  KindergartiHi' 


Kindergarten  of 
Wykeham  Ina^tote. 

Kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  public 
scliooL 


Kindergarten  of  Mar- 
tha Inatitute.* 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart* 

Kindergarten  of  the 
G  erman,  Engllsh,and 
French  Academy. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Hoboken  Academy. 

Mias  M.  a  Sohmidt'a 
Kindeigarten. 

Frdbelacher  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten  of  St. 
AloysTuB  Academy.* 

Hiw  Campbell'B  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Beacon  Street  School 
Kindergarten. 

(German -Am  or  lean 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  of  the 
First  German  Pres- 
byterian SohooL 


South  St  Louis,  Mo. 
(comer  Third  and 
Hurck  streets). 


South  St  Louis,  Mo. 
(comer  '1  bird  and 
Hnrck  streets). 


Beatrice,  IN^ehr 

Nashua,  N.  H.  (comer 
Main  and  Temple 
streets). 


Bergen  Point,  N.  J. 
Carlstadt,N.J 


Hoboken,  N.  J.  (comer 
Sixth  stceetaod  Park 
ayenutt). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.(TVaah. 
ington  street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (272 
Bloomneld  street). 

Hoboken.  N.  J.  (Fifth 
street  comer  of  Wil- 
low street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (SS2 
Bloomiield  street). 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.(Ce«i- 
tral  ayenne,  corner 
Franklin  street). 


JerseyCity,  N.  J.. 

Morristown,  N. 
(South  street). 


Newark,  N.J. (10  Bea- 
con street). 


Newark,  N.  J.   (10 
Green  street). 


Newark,  N.  J.  (College 
Place). 


1875 


1675 

1873 

1879 

1672 

1861 

1875 
1876 


1879 
1875 


1872 


1878 


1880    Mias  OeorgieM.  Keith. 
1874    Miss  Anna  Held 


Mrs.  W.  Townsond 

Ford,  principal. 
Miss  A.Xawreaa 


Mrs.  Louise  Menzel . 


Sister  Clara  Agnes  — 


Miss  Marie  Koenitaer 
and  Misa  Anna  Fis- 
cher. 

Miss  L.  Luther 


MathiUe  Schmidt 

William  L.  Franken- 
baah,  president  of 
German-A  morican 
School  AssodatioB. 


Sister  Mary  Esther... 
MissE.F.K.C«mpbell 

Miss  Annie  Lawrenz.. 


1871    H.  von  der  Heide,  di- 
rector. 


£lma  C.  Kerb . 


a4  1456 


c2  106b 


60 


1     SO 


25 


90 


70 


70 


8-7 
3-7 


2i 


&-6 

6-7 

4-7 
4-7 
4-8 


4-5 


4-7 


4-7 

4-7 


4-7 


8-7 


8-7 


4J-5 


*From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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Ooonpfttions  of  pupils. 


AppAratos  aod  appUaaees. 


Bffect  of  the  sjstem. 


10 


11 


13 


18 


40 


40 


40 


45 


47 


Gift  exeroiaea  and  nanal  ooca- 
pationa. 


Gift  exeroisea  and  usual  oocn- 
pationa. 


Those  given  by  FrObel . 


Those  given  by  Fr5bel . 


The  lessona  connected  with 
Frobel's  ffifta. 

Block  bailaing,  games,  weav- 
ing, drawing,  stick  and  tab- 
let laying,  clay  modelling, 
perforating,  &o. 

Object  lessons,  calisthenics, 
and  needle  work. 

Frobol's  occnpationa,  calis- 
thenics, sin^g,  object  les- 
sons, and  preparatory  exer- 
cises for  wriung,  drawing, 
and  reading. 

The  Qsoal  ^ndergarten  occn- 
pationa, with  elementary 
branchea. 

Frdbel's  occnpationa 


Frobel's  occupations,  object 
lessons,  writing,  reading,  and 
drawing. 

An  of  Frdbel's  ooonpations — 


Fr5bel*s  occnpationa 

FrSbers  occupations,  gvnuias- 
tic  exercises,  exorcTiM*  in 
memorizing,  ainging,  and  ob- 
ject' 


Frobel's  oocnpationa 

Building,  stick  laying,  weav- 
ing, embroidering,  model- 
ling, cutting  and  mounting, 
paper  folding,  drawing, 
printing,  writing,  ^. 

Singing,  oountinie,  marching, 
gymnastic  exercises,  work 
with  blocks  and  bristol  board, 
dec. 

Weaving,  sewing,  inti^rlacinff. 
drawing,  writius.  stick  ana 
ring  laying,  folding,  model- 
ling, peaa  work,  paper  inter- 
twining, block  building,  cut- 
ting, pasting,  Sec 

Singing,  writing,  drawing,  ball 
plavmg,u8corcylinder,  cube, 
and  trianjile,  building,  stick 
and  rinir  lavins:,  weaving, 
folding,  interlacing,  embroid- 
ering, straw  and  paper  work, 
Sec 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials  . 

BlockM,  tablets,  sticka  slates, 
needles,  baUa,  cylinders, 
cubes,  See. 


Fr5bel*s  gifts,  squared  slates. 
Sec 


XTsnal  Kindergarten  appli- 
ances, ma  ~  '  ^ 
oonnting 


ances,  maps,  pictures,  and 
maohines. 


AD  of  FriSbel'a  gifts  and  1 
teriala. 


FrQbel's  gifts 

FrSbeVs  appaiatos  and  appH- 


Frdbel's  appar  atns  andappll 
ances. 

Fr5bel's  gifts,  box  for  build- 
ing, tablets,  sticks,  baHs, 
weaving  and  perforatting 
needles,  materials  for  bead- 
ins,  sewing,  Seo.,  low  tables 
ana  seats,  and  charts  for 
object  lessons. 

AH  Fr5bers  gifts  and  mate- 
riala. 

All  of  FiCbel's  gifts 


Low  tables  and  benches, 
piano,  colored  silks  ana 
worsted,  bristol  board,  and 
boxes  of  blooka. 

Sauared  tables,  slates,  and 
blackboard,  worsted  balls, 
aticks,  rinpi,  'cubes,  cylin- 
ders, clay,  building  blocks, 
papers,  card  board,  trian- 
gles, and  piotnres  for  ol^ect 
teaching. 

All  material  necessary  lor 
the  occnpationa. 


Ihstmctsin  manners  and  polite 
habita,  as  wel  aa  habits  of 
resnlarity,  obedience,  and 
self-control;  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  invent- 
ive powers. 

Instructs  in  manners  and  polite 
habits,  as  well  as  habits  of 
reifnlarity,  obedience,  and 
self-control;  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  invent- 
ive powers. 


Superior  as  a  physical  and  i 
udtiaioing. 


An  exceOent  development  of  the 
physical,  m«*ntal,  and  moral 
nculties.  and  a  thorough 
preparation  for  elementalry 
classes. 

Accustoms  the  child  to  order 
and  polite  behavior,  and 
makea  him  happy  and  intelli- 
gent. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 
Most  beneflciaL 


Superior  to  other  systems  for 
making  the  child  strong  and 
well,  and  developing  rapidly 
and  logically  its  mental  noul- 


Bxoellont. 


Most  excellent,  developing  the 
young  intellect,  and  m^kin^ 
nappy,  healthy  children. 

Encenders  correct  habits  of 
thought,  induces  manual 
skill,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  child  graceful,  po- 
lite, self  dependent,  and  eager 
for  knowledge. 

It  strengthens  the  muscles  and 
makes  the  child  observant 
and  thoughtftd. 


a  Whole  nmnber  of  teachers.  h  Indodes  pnpUs  in  primary  schooL 
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Table  V.^StatiaHea  of  Kinderg&rten  for  1880 ;  from  replies  to 


Namo  of  Eindergarton. 


Location. 


lITame  of  conduotor. 


1 


Pupils. 


I  2 


5     6 


go 


v45 


§5 


120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 
127 

128 


Kinder^rtcn  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Ger- 
man-Eiigliah  SchooL 


St.  Peter's  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Frobel'a  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Albany 

Pemalo  Academy. ) 
American  Kindergar- 


Brooklyn  Fr5bel  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Frobel   Kindergarten 
OntheHilL 


Halaey  American  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Newark,  N.J.(46Kiag- 
ara  street). 


Newark,l!r.J.  (21LiT. 
ingston  street). 

Paterson,  K.  J.     (16» 
Market  street). 


Albany,  N.    T. 
street). 


(Elk 


1874 


1871 


1876 


1878 


Miss  Mary  C.  Beyer.. 


Sister  Mary  Magdalen 


Miss  S.M  Storey. 


l£aryaPeabody. 


129    Kindergarten. 


130  Kindergarten  of  the 
Brooklyn  Children's 
Aid  Society. 


131 


132 


133 


Lafoyptte     A  t  e  n  n  e 
Kindergarten. 


Mrs.    B.    Goodwin's 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten. 


134    Jardin  des  En&nts  . 


Albany,  N.  T.  (Pearl 
street). 

Brooklyn,  N.T.  (Wash- 
ington arenae). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (210 
Clinton  street). 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.    (46 
Greene  arenue). 


Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (180 
Halaey  street). 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Statto  street). 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    (61 
Poplar  street). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   (246 
Lafayette  avenne). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   (154 
Montagae  street). 


Brooklyn,  E.D.,N.Y. 
(691  Lafoyette  ave- 
nue). 

BuflWo.N.Y.  (284  Del- 
aware avenue). 


1877 

1877 
1879 

1878 

1874 
1876 

18T7 
1876 

1879 
1877 


Martha  H.  Vane. 
Annie  W.  Allen . 


Misses  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth P.  Sharps. 

Anna  L  Beeves 


BmOy  A.  Tanner.. 


Miss  Emily  Christian- 
sen. 


Missies  EL.  Pitch  and 
M.  H.  Kobinson. 


Len%  Schroeder . 


Miss    NIcollne    Hen- 
ningsen. 


Miss  Minnie  Loeb. . 
Katharine  Chester . 


50 


2  120 


45 


18 


1     12 


20 


3   100 


25 


25 


16 


3-7 

ZS 

4-15 

4-7 

6-9 
8-8 

8-8 
8-8 

3-10 

3-7 
3-8 


3-8  3-3i 


4 

3i 

I 

I 

3  I 

J 


4-8 


3-7 


3-8      8 
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1^ 


Is 

i-S 


10 


50 


40 


36 


Ooonpatioas  of  papUs. 


11 


OMect  lessons,  moTement 
plays,  block  building,  tablet, 
staff  and  ring  layinfc,  draw> 
ing,  perforatmg,  intertwin* 
ing,  paper  folding,  embroider* 
ing,  peas  work,  and  model* 
ling. 

All  of  FrObel's  occupations. 


Weaving,  perforating,  em- 
bossing, modelling,  writing, 
printing,  calistheziics,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  embroider- 
ing, drawing,  pasting,  paper 
fording,  Stc* 

Building,  drawing,  sewing, 
stick  and  ring  laymg,  weav* 
ing,  &o. 


Designing  with  blocks,  weav- 
ing with  paper,  stick  laving, 
clay    moNlelling,  marching, 
lays.  Sco, 

1  FrCbel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations, musical  exercises, 
gymnastics,  games,  &c. 
Frobel's  giftiL  games,  gymnas- 
nd  Kf    * 


aB" 


tics,  and  Kindergarten  oo- 
cupiati<nis  which  promote 
the  phynicol,  mental,  and 
moral  development  of  the 
child. 
Study  of  nature  from  speci- 
mens collected  by  the  chil- 
dren, exercises  with  bolls, 
weaving,    cutting,    panting, 

Eerforating,  entbroidering, 
lock  building,  modelling, 
drawing,  i&c. 

Probel's  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations, learning  of  alphabet 
in  English  and  German,  and 
elementary  writing  lessons. 

Frobel  methods,  with  Ameri- 
can adaputiona,  with 
kitchen,  mtrden  work  for 
older  scnouirs,  and  singing. 


Mat    making,    sewing,    clay 
work,  pricking,  6ce. 

Fr5bel*8  occupations 


Such  as  will  produce  harmoni- 
ous development. 

Sewing,  weaving,  paper  fold- 
ing, drawing,  cutting  and 
pasting,  clay  modelling,  peas 
work,  and  parquetry. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


13 


All  FrGbel's  gifts  and  mate- 
rials. 


Rings,  ntafis,  cubes,  blocks, 
gymnastic  apparatus,  ana 
all  necessary  materiaL 


Those  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  system. 

Frobel's  1st,  2d,  8d,  4th.  5th. 
6th,  and  7th  jBfts,  squared 
tables,  low  chaixia,  piano, 
slates,  blackboard,  cards, 
paper,  books  for  drawing, 

Natural  history  specimens, 
pictures,  color  and  form 
charts,  balls,  blocks,  rings, 
modelling  tools,  squared 
tables,  andblackboari4,  Jbc. 


All  FrSboVs  gifts  . 


Materials  for  weaving,  per- 
forating, drawing,  sticV 
laying,  nlock  building,  6ic 


All  the  blocks,  tablets, 
sticks,  rings,  d:o.,  of  tho 
FrdlM»l  system. 


Every  gift  of  Frdbel . 


FrSbeVs  gifts,  piano,  pict- 
ures of  auimala,  cabinet, 
mounted  birds,  tables,  &c. 


EfBdct  of  the  system. 


13 


Arouses  and  strengthens  the 
intellectual  faculties  and 
makes  the  child  gentie,  obe- 
dient, and  thoughtfiiL 


BeneficiaL 


ExoeDent. 


Very  pronounced  in  its  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body. 

Causes  a  natural  growth  of  the 
muscles,  develops  the  mental 
ikculties  in  their  natural  oi^ 
der,  and  is  eminently  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  nervous  and 
backward  children. 

Benders  the  child  quick  of  per- 
ception, strengthens  his 
memory,  awakens  a  love  for 
the  study  of  nature  and 
science,  teachespolitenessaud 
gentieness,  promotes  htsalth 
and  physical  development. 

Healthy  and  natural  develop- 
ment in  every  respect. 


Secures  attention,  quickens  ob- 
servation, awakens  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  draws  the 
child  to  more  regular  attend- 
ance,  and  fits  him  for  moi-e 
persistent  effort  in  the  work 
which  follows. 

Benders  the  child  thoughtful, 
attentive,  and  polite,  and  de- 
velops naturally  his  reason- 
ing powers. 

Promotes  physical  health  and 
strength,  develops  the  ser- 
era!  organs  of  sense,  educates 
the  moral  nature,  performing 
the  great  work  of  harmoni- 
ously developing  body,  mind, 
and  soul. 

Superior  to  any  other  system 
as  a  preparation  for  more 
advanced  classes. 

Improves  the  hesUh,  quickens 
toe  powers  of  observation, 
and  fs  especially  salutary  in 
its  effect  on  dull  an<l  unhappy 
children. 
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Table  Y,^  Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1880;  from  replifs  to 


136 
137 

138 
139 


140 
141 


142 


143 
144 


145 
146 
147 

148 
149 
150 


Kinderpirten  of  the 
Poppenhosen  In- 
Btit4ite. 

Harlem  Kindergaiten . 

Free  KiDdergarton  of 
the  Anthon  Memo- 
rial Chnrch. 

Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  United  Relief 
WorkB  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture. 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten* 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs. 
Froemich'B  School. 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Academy  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 


Kindergarten   of  the 
Foundling  Asylum. 


Kindergnrten  of  the 
New  York  Orphan 
Asylum. 


Kindergart^  of  the 
training  dupartment 
of  Noi-iti  I  College. 
Model  ivindergnrten 
and  Training  Class 
for  Young  Ladies. 
Normal  Training 
School  for  Kinder- 
gartners,  Model  Kin- 
dergarten and  School 
GardezL 


College  Point,  N.Y.... 


Harlem  (New  York),  N. 

Y.  (207  East  117th  St.). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ( West 

48th  street  hetweon 

6th  and  7th  avenues). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (1521 

BixMkdway). 


New  York,N.Y.  (220 
Clinton  stTeet). 


New  York.  N.Y.  (East 
Mount  Vernon.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (165 
West  53d  street). 


New  York,  N.Y.  (24th 
ward). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (66 
and  58  West  56th  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (28 
East  50th  street). 


New  York,  N.Y.  (East 
68th  St.  and  3d  are.). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (West 
73<1  street  and  Broad- 
way). 


New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (586 
71  h  avo.,  bet.  4lHt  and 
4"d  Htrofta). 

N«w  York.  N.  Y.  (7 
East  22d  street). 


1869 

1877 
1878 

1878 
1879 


Name  of  conductor. 


^42 


1879 


1874 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (343    1879 
West  42d  street). 


1880 
1872 


Minnie  Brehm  . 


Misses  Mathildo  Beck- 
er andOlga  JacoWi. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Van 
Wagenen. 

Miss  Fannie  Sch  wedler 


Mrs.  a  E.  Caipenter. 


1878    Miss  Sara  3iagonigle. 
1875    Miss  Jennie  Bolwell . . 


Sister  John  Mary  St 
John. 


Mrs.  Leopold  Weil . 
BelUnaFroeblich... 


Sister  M.  Helena . 


1875    Sister  M.  Irene. 


Miss  Sadie  E.  Acker. 


IsahelleParsels,  super- 
intendent. 

E.vonBrie8en 


Prof.  John  Krans  nnd 
Mrs.  Maria  Kraus- 
BOlte. 


1  120 

1 

4  65 

10  100 


16 


15 


32 


20 


8-6 

4-9 
2|-8 

3-7 


8-7 
3-12 


4-« 


4-7 


8-7       3 


100     2i-6 


2-7 


3-7 


44 


5     66  ;  3-10  3^-4 


*Fiom  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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II 


II 


Ooeupatlout  of  popUa. 


Appttatot  and  appHanoww. 


Sffeot  of  the  system* 


10 


11 


13 


19 


40 


42 


30 


40 


FrOber8oc€npatioo»Mid  gUU. 

A]1  occupations  and  sifta  be- 
longing to  the  FrSbel  syetera. 

AJl  tbo  gilta  and  oocnpatlouB 
of  a  true  Kindergarten. 

Usnal  oeonpaAkMM — -. 


The  gifts  M  fkr  as  the  fifth 
tablet,  stick  and  rinfi:  laying, 
peae  vork,  slat  interlacing, 
paper  intertwining,  drawings 
mat  weaving,  sewing,  and 
clay  work. 

Frdbel's  ooonpations 


All  nsnal  Kiudeigatteu  ni» 
teriaL 

All  nrnially  found  in  a  true 

Kinderpirten. 
All   necessary  material  as 

given  by  FriJbel. 

Vsnal  apparatna  aud  appU. 


{inginff,  ball  games,  block 
buil<flng,  ring  and  stick  lay- 
ing, i>rioKinjs,  sewing  on  card 


lng,prt< 
board. 


loitelling,  |ainting. 


drawing,  paper  ontting 
foldinc. 
All  peomlar  to  the  system 


Lessons  and  occupations  of  the 
Frobel  system. 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
modpllmg,  stick  laying,  pa- 
per folding,  and  all  other  oc- 
cupations of  the  FrGbel  sys- 
tem. 

Paper  folding  and  weaving, 
peas  and  wire  work,  draw- 
ing, perforating,  embroider- 
ing, modelling  in  clay  and 
wax.  movement  plays,  gym- 
nastics, and  dnncing. 

Stick  ana  ring  laying,  design- 
ing, dictation  on  ruled  cai^s, 
perforating,  embroidering, 
lessoos  in  natural  history. 
Scripture  lessons,  singing, 
cymnostics,  finger  exerciser. 


FrSbcVs  occupations . 
Fr6bel*s  occupations . 


FrObel*s  materials. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials 


Full  sets  of  gifts,  mfttorials 
for  drawing,  Sec 


FrSbel'sgifte,  gymnastic  ap- 
paratns,  piano,  plants,  Ac 


Gifts  and  materials  for  the 
occupations,  natural  histo- 
ry, charts,  boards,  6ui. 


Six  worsted  balls,  sphere, 
cubes,  and  cylinder,  wiie, 
peas,  corlc,  paper,  slats, 
clay,  and  wax. 

Colored  worsted  bolls,  boxes 
of  solids,  perforators  cards, 
worsteds  silks,  ruled  slates, 
rings,  scissors,  tables,  and 
chairs. 


Fr5bel*s  materials. 


FrSbeVs  gifts,  seeds,  phmts, 
animals,  and  i^paralus  for 
teaching  the  metric  system 
in  the  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced classes. 


Very  benefldoL 

Excellent 
Beaeflclal. 

Very  sattillMtoiy. 


Most  excellent  in  every  respect, 
the  children  evincing  superior 
habits  of  thought  and  bright- 
ened intelleots. 


Chfldren  trained  in  the  Kinder- 
garten advance  more  rapidly, 
and  show  more  power  of  ob- 
servation and  concentrotiou, 
thnn  older  children  oUierwise 
trained. 

Superior  to  any  other  system 
for  educating  young  children, 
making  them  healthy  and 
happy,  anxioas  to  do  well, 
and  eager  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

Develops  physically  and  men- 
tally, and  renders  the  child 
graceful  and  polite. 


Tends  to  make  children  gen- 
tle and  thouij^tftil,  exercises 
withoutoverUxing  their  men- 
tal faculties,  gives  unusual 
dexterity  in  manual  occupa- 
tions, and  rightly  directs  the 
spiritual  nature. 


Harmonious  development.  It 
teaches  combination  of  know- 
ing with  doing,  exerts  a  whole- 
nome  Influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  engenders 
a  love  of  nature,  inculcates  a 
love  of  work  and  a  generous 
regard  for  others,  and  makes 
the  child  humane  in  Ills  treat- 
ment of  animals. 
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Nmne  of  Xlnd«igaiten. 


$ 


Name  of  oondootor. 


•si 

I 


PapUs. 


!| 


151 


1S2 


153 


154 
155 

150 

157 

158 

150 


leo 


161 


162 


163 


164 


Hrs-SrauUer'sSLixider- 
garten.'* 


Nyaok  Kindergarten . 


Cook's  Collegiate  Insti 
tute  Kindergarten. 


KJnderg»rten  der  Ro- 
chester Kealttchale. 

Kindergarten  of  Hiss 
ILCruttendon's  Sem- 
inary, a 

Kinderflwrten,  West'n 
New  York  Institu- 
tion  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

Bochestex  Kindergar- 
ten. 

The  Rochester  Kinder- 
garten. 

Rome  Kindergarten . . 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Ossining  Institnte. 


Cottage  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate Classes. 


Frobel  Kindergarten* . 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Uomo  for  Destitute 
Cliildren  of  Seamen. 

West  New  Brighton 
Charity  Kindergar- 
ten. 


New  York,  N.T.  (2027 
5th  ave.). 


Nyack-on-Hndson,  N. 
^.  (41 1st  aye.). 


Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(324  Mill  street). 


Rochester.  N.  Y.  (7  and 
0  Mortimer  street). 

Rochester,  N.Y.  (27  N. 
St  Paul  street). 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. , 


Rochester,  N.Y.  (Christ 
Charch  Chapel,  Bast 
avenue). 

Rome,  N.  Y.  (Liberty 
street). 


Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  (Cro- 
ton  avenue). 


Syraonse,   N.   Y.   (74 
James  street). 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (115 
Odar  street). 


West  New  Brighton,  N. 
Y.  (Staten  Island). 


"West  New  Brighton,  N. 
Y.  (Staten  Island). 


1873 

1878 

1878 

1872 
1878 

1870 

1880 

1880 

1877 

1878 

1876 

1877 
1874 


Miss  A. M.  Smaller.. 


Miss  Sarah  C.  RoUn- 


Anna  Marion  Wilson. . 


Hermann  PfkefBin. . . 
Miss  MetaC.  Brown. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Tousey 
and  Miss  Lucy  W. 
McGilL 

Misses  Margaret  Otten 
and  Lisa  MaT. 

Miss  Meta  C.  Brown. . . 
Miss  Mariette  Wood .. 


Miss  Sarah  F.  Hart- 
welL 


MTS.M.C.  StiU. 


Mrs.    M.    AntoineUe 
HolUsier. 


MissC.  M.  Thompson. 
1880  >  Miss  Mary  Boyle 


24 


10 


16 


3f-7 


3-12 


3-7 


4-7 
3-10 


12 


24 


20 


3-7 
3-10 
3-U 

3-7 

3-10 

3-7 
3-7 
3-7 


3.4 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 

a  This  Kindergarten  was  known  as  the  Rochester  Kindergarten  until  Jane,^|90,  when  an  indepon- 
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Oocapationa  of  pnpllt. 


Appftratas  and  appUanoe*. 


Bifeot  of  the  sjrttem. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


40 


38 


5     40 


40 


40 


40 


48 


44 


All  occnpatkms  of  FrSbel's 
system. 


"Weavinjr,  sewlni^,  perforatinfr, 
oatlining,  drawin  jr,  dosigning, 
monldii^,  embossing,  pasting, 
stady  ofpictnres  iUnstrative 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
marching,  dancing,  gymnas- 
tics, Sec 
Weaving,  stick  laying,  perfo- 
rating, embossinz,  drawing, 
modemog,  building,  design- 
ing, gymnastics,  ^1^ 


Fr5bel*s  ooonpations 

All  those  nsed  In  Frdbel's  sys- 


40  Fr5bel*8  oocnpations,  gymnas- 
tic games,  songs,  stones,  gar- 
den work,  SiC 

40  All  those  used  in  FrSbel's  sys- 
tem. 


Weaving,  designing,  model- 
ling, stick  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing, perforating,  embroider- 
ing, chain  making,  block 
building,  drawing,  games, 
and  calisthenics. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  gifts, 
stick  and  ring  laying,  slat 
interlaying,  peas  ana  day 
work 'sowing,  perforating, 
drawing,  paper  cutting  ana 
weaving,  games,  gymnastics. 
Study  of  plants,  animals,  Sui, 

1st  to  11th  gifts  inclusive,  per- 
forating, sewing,  mat  plait- 
ing, drawing,  paper  interlac- 
ing, folding  and  cutting,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 


1st,  2d,  3d,4th,  6th,  and  6th  gifts, 
weaving,  pasting,  pricking, 
sewing,  stick  laving,  mode- 
ling, sand  work,  orawing,  d:c. 

The  first  five  gffta,  stick  and 


ring  laying,  slat  work,  mat 

?>lalting,    perforating,   sew* 
ng,  paper  folding,  Slo. 
Frdbel  s  occupations,  gymnas- 
tics, games,  songs,  stories, 
garden  work,  Sbo, 


Frdbel's  gifts.  Kindergarten 
tables,  benches,  ulack- 
boards.  slates,  charts,  pict- 
ures, piano,  plants,  &e. 


Squared  tables  and  slates, 
charts,  paper  for  weaving, 
books,  crayons,  cardb  card, 
perforating  needles,  Sec 


Piano,  blackboard,  and  all  the 
usual  applianoes. 


FrSbel's  gifts,  piotures,  slates, 
blocks,  toy  tools,  &c. 

All  necessary  apparatus  and 
appliances. 


Frdbel's  gifts,  plants,  Stc 


All  the  usual  apparatus  and 
appliances. 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blackboard, 
charts,  maps,  pictures,  See. 


An  necessary  appliances  and 
apparatus. 


Kindergarten  material,  ta- 
bles, chairs,  blackboards, 
Sec 


Checked  tables,  blaokboard. 
slates,  drawing  books,  and 
other  modem  apparatus. 

Apparatus  and  applianoes 
necessary  for  teaching  Frd- 
bel's system. 

Frdbel's  gifts,  jdaata,  ani- 
mals, Stc 


Tends  to  make  children  active, 
healthy,  and  happy;  teaches 
them  to  be  accunue  and  keen 
observers,  independent  in 
thought,  clear  in  expression, 
and  makes  them  couiteous 
and  unselfish  in  their  conduct 
to  each  other. 
Children  are  notably  healthy 
under  ELindergarten  influence, 
their  perceptions  are  rendered 
more  acute,  powers  of  mem- 
ory are  strengthened,  and  they 
are  better  trained  for  more  ad- 
vanced grades  of  study. 
It  is  a  natural  development, 
checking  propensity  to  evil, 
forming  a  necessary  step  from 
the  nursery  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  awakening  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  infl  oence  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
Physical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
velopment 
Eminently  satisfactory  in  devel- 
oping physioally,  mentally, 
and  morally. 


Perfeotty  satisftotory,  and  su- 
perior to  any  other  metho<l  of 
training  for  young  children. 

SatisfiMtory. 


Imparts  strength  and  grace, 
cultivates  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  atteiktion,  develops 
the  inventive  faculties,  fos- 
ten  habits  of  industry  and 
unselfishness,  and  is  highly 

Erized  as  a  nursery  of  the 
istitute. 

Strengthens  the  body,  imparts 
grace  of  motion,  fJLxea  oom- 
raand  of  language,  quickens 
powers  of  perception  nnd 
comparison,  and  carefully 
nurtures  the  moral  nature 

A  development  of  the  threefold 
nature  uf  the  child. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 


dent  movement  was  dttde  by  its  oondnotor,  Hiss  ICeta  C.  Brown,  to  which  the  name  of  "The  Booheater 
Kindergarten  *'  was  given. 
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Table  V.-SiaUtHcs  of  KindergUrtm  for  1880;  /rem  replin  to 


Name  of  Sindwgarteii. 


Location. 


3 


y  ain6  of  oondactor. 


S 


Puptla. 


% 
^     ^ 


6       7 


165 
106 

167 

168 
169 

170 
171 
172 

178 

174 

175 

176 
177 


178 


179 


Kindergarten  (Char* 
lotte  Female  InaU- 
tute). 

KiDdorgarten  (Peace 
Inatitute). 


St.  Mary*8  Kindergar- 
ten. 


The  Avondale  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Cincinnati  Free  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Kindergarten  depart- 
mcnt  of  Misa 
Ncnne's  SohooL 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Cincinnati  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Seventh  Street  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Baleigh,N.O.. 


Miaa  Amelia  B.  Wight- 


Mrs.  Harr  Foster, 
principaL 


030 


Baleigh,  N.  C.  (Hills- 
bopo'  street). 


Avondale,  Ohio  (Main 
avenue). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Front 
St.  and  Bioadway). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (106 
West  Seventh  st). 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Sum- 
mit avenue.  Mount 
Auburn). 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (112 
West  Sevcni  hat). 


1879 


1879 


1880 


Kate  McKimmon  . 


Ida  M.  Stevens. 


SameA.Shawk. 


Brook's  Kindergarten*  CHeveland,  Ohio  (cor- 
ner Prospect  and 
Huntington  streets). 


Cleveland,      Ohio 
(Woodland  avenue). 

CleveUnd,    Ohio    (126 
Lake  street). 


Columbus,  Ohio . 
Columbus,  Ohio . 


Kindergsrten  in  Jew- 
ish O^han  Asylum. 

Miss  Whitmore's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Kindergarten  (Home 
for  the*  Friendless).* 

Kindergarten  (Innti- 
tntionfortheBlind). 


Orange  Place  Kinder-    Toledo,  Ohio    (comer 
garten.  Orange  and  Huron 

streets). 


Khidergarten  of  Ohio  ,  Worthington,  Ohio. . . 
Central  Normal  L 
SchooL  mf 


1876 

1875 

1880 

1877 

1878 
1878 


1879 


1876 


1878 


MissLixsie 
Louisa  F.Davis.. 
Helene  Croodman. 


Mary&Garliok. 


Miss  Mary  A.  Spencer. 
Miss  S.  H.  Whitmore .. 


MissMH.Ross 

Miss  Mary  S.Rediek. 


Lily  G.  Lang . 


180  I  Erie  Academy  Kinder-   Erie,  Pa.  (Xinth  st) 
>     garten.*  i 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner 


Mrs.  Anna  B.  Ogden. 


Miss  Anna  R  Kelsey . 
of  Education  for  187a 


16 


18 


51 


10 


5-10 

3-7 
3|-0 

3-7 
8-7 
8-8 

3-7 

S-7 
3-7 


40 

48  <  6-10 


2     30 


1  I  35 

i 


3-8 


3i 
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8-S 
If 

'I 

il 


8c 


Oocnpatlon  of  pupUs. 


Apparatns  and  appUancet. 


Eflisct  of  the  systoin. 


10 


11 


Itl 


13 


40 


40 


40 


48 


40 


40 


40 


88 


ITsiial  occnpations,  with  stndy 
of  reading,  spelling,  arithme- 
tic, Sw..,  according  to  Kin- 
dergarten methods. 

Exercises  in  color  and  form, 
collection  of  specimens  ox 
rarions  kinds,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  singing,  cal- 
isthenics, &c. 

Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
folding,  weaving,  cutting, 
modellmg,  peas  work. 

Those  given  hy  Frohel,  model- 
ling, drawing,  peas  work, 
the  gifts,  mats,  sewing,  Sio. 


FrSbel's  occupations.. 


All  of  FrSbel's  gifts  and  ocon- 
pations. 

The  nsnal  gifts  and  ocoapa- 
tionsof  FrSbel. 


Gift  exerdsea,  drawing,  per- 
forating, sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding  and  cutting, 
cork  work,  modelling,  games. 

Pricking,  sewing,  pa]>er  cut- 
ting and  foldmg,  weaving, 
drawing,  modellmg,  &c. 

Frdhel's  occupations 


Games,    use    of   geometrical 
forms,  clay  modelling,  Sec 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  cutting,  pasting, 
stick  laying,  mcMelling,  and 
the  first  four  gifts. 


Desks,  chairs,  charts,  Sco, 


All  American  Kindergarten 
material,  charts,  &o. 


Blocks,  tablets,  rings,  SiO  . 


Small  chairs  and  tables, 
blocks,  slates,  dishes,  and 
paper  materials  for  the  oc- 
cupations. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  other  neo- 
eesary  materiaL 

Chairs,  tablea  piano,  and 
other  musical  instruments. 

The  necessary  material  for 
occupations  and  gift  les- 
sons, plants,  piano,  black- 
board, pictures,  small 
chairs,  and  low  tables. 

Souared  tables,  chairs,  black- 
boards, ^^ 


All  of  FrSbeFs  gifts,  slates, 
pencils,  books  for  preserv- 
ing work,  Su\. 

FrobeVs  gifts,  squared  tables, 
chairs,  bhiokboard,  and 
piano. 


Spheres,  cubes,  and  other 
solid  forms,  clay,  tools  for 
modelling,  Ac 


Chairs,  tables,  and  all  neces- 
sary apparatus. 


Tables,  chairs,  piano,  birds, 
flowers,  pictures,  and  all 
usual  Kindergarten  mate- 
riaL 


Very  good. 


Trains  the  eye  and  ear  and 
makes  the  child  responsive 
to  whatever  is  beautiful  and 
true  In  nature. 

Promotes  physical  strength  and 
mental  vigor,  developing 
strong  characters,  in  whicfi 

Serseverance,  Judgment,  self- 
ependence,  and  conscious 
power  are  prominent  traits. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
natures. 

Gives  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  vigor. 


Excellent  in  every  way. 


Trains  the  hand,  gives  ease  in 
movements  of  the  body, 
makes  the  child  quick  to 
think,  and  on  the  alert  for 
imprMsions ;  and  imparts  to 
him  a  knowledge  of  many  com- 
mon things  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  gain. 

Strengthens  the  body,  awakens 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  cul- 
tivating especially  habits  of 
observation  and  attention, 
and   promoting  hannonious 


Building,  tablet,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding  and 
cutting,  weaving,  pricking, 
sewing,  mounting,  peas 
work,  drawing,  and  model- 
ling. 

Occupations  of  the  American 
Kindergarten  system. 

a  In  primary  and  Kindergarten  department. 

33  X 


development  of  the  senses. 
Harmonious    development    of 


the  threefold  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  tendencies 
and  capacity  of  each  child. 
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3 

1 

Pupils. 

S. 

^1 

3 

2 

Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

1 

Name  of  conductor. 

■Si 

r 

1 

J25 

^1 

1 

>5 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

181 

Fr5bel  Kindergarten  . 

Germantown,  Pa.  (5282 
Main  sti«et). 

1878 

NaomiRWalker --- 

20 

8-10 

4 

182 

Fr5bel   Kindergarten 
of  the  Germantowu 
Infant  School. 

Germantown,  Pa. 
(Haines  street,  near 

1870 

AUceM.  Barrett 

0 

20 

8-6 

2 

183 

Germantown  Kinder^ 
garten. 

Germantown,  Pa.  (cor- 
streets). 

1874 

Miss  Marianna  Gay ... 

3 

21 

8-7 

8 

\Hi 

Intermediate    School 
and  American  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Germantown,  Pa. 
(Philadelphia,  Chel- 
ton    avenno,    near 
Green  street). 

1876 

Ada  M.  Smith 

3 

50 

8-12 

4 

185 

Lntheran      Orphans* 
Home.* 

Main  street). 

1870 

Miss  Laura  HoagUnd. 

.... 

10 

3-8 

5 

186 

Kindergarten  of  Lan- 
caster Coirtitv  Home 
for  Friendless  Chil- 
dren. 

Kindergarten    (Penn- 
svlvania     Training 
^hooL)* 

Lancaster  Pa^  . 

1880 
1876 

Miss  OrrilR.  Cole 

Alice  G.Byers 

0 

50 
40 

8-8 

3-a 

3 
5 

187 

Media,  Pa .. 

1PR 

Kindergarten  of  Ha«- 
Eard  Acadomv. 

'  *  Hop©  "     Kindergar- 
ten." 

Monongahela,  Pa 

14 

180 

New  CasUe,   Pa.  (29 
Elm  street). 

1877 

Miss L.K11a  Beeves... 

0 

16 

8-12 

5 

190 

Miss     Bennett's 
School  and  Kindei^ 
garten. 

Phibidelphla,  Pa.    (25 
South  Nineteenth 
street). 

1874 

Anna  Bennett  r  ^ 

2 

21 

8-7 

2-31 

101 

Charity  Kindergarten 

Charity  Kindergarten 
(Lombard         Street 
Day  Nursery). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Twenty-second  and 
Locust  streets). 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa.  (480 
Lombard  street). 

1878 

MissStcTcns 

102 

MaryJ.Fairchfld 

1 

30 

2-8 

3 

lort 

Charity  Kindergarten 
(New  stteet  public 
school  building). 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa 

1880 

Miss  a  V.Dickey  and 
Mrs.  G.  GourUy. 

*From  Boport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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1-g 
11 


9 


M 

^1 


Occapations  of  pnpils. 


Apparatos  and  appUancee. 


EfBdot  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


19 


13 


40 


44 


40 


40 


5     43 


40 


5     30 


5     26 


52 


Weaving,  sewing,  stick,  tab- 
let and  ring  laying,  model- 
ling, drawing,  paper  folding, 
first  four  gitis,  oonvoraa- 
tional  lessons,  gardening, 
peas  work,  i>erf(»uting,  sing- 
uigt  physical  exercises, 
games,  &o. 

Study  of  natural  history  and 
botany  without  bookss  les- 
sons in  form  and  color,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  sewing,  block 
bailding,  eoontiug,  staff  lay- 
ing, modelling,  games, 
marching,  and  singing. 

Lessons  with  Frobel's  first 
seven  giftSt  stick  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding  and  cot- 
ting,  weaving,  sewing,  draw- 
ing, peas  work,  and  many 
other  exercises  for  the  calti- 
vation  of  the  senses  and  the 
training  of  the  mosclos. 

Weaving,  stick  laying,  prick- 
ing, paper  folding,  c&y  mod- 
elling, reading,  writing,  nat- 
ural nistory,  calisthemc  ex- 
erdaes,  du). 

Building,  drawing,  perforat- 
ing, embroidering,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  clay  modol- 
ling,  r(*ading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  arithmetic. 


Frdbel's  gifts  and  occupations 


Frdbel's  occupations,  together 
with  reading  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils. 


Block  building,  weaving,  draw- 
ing, folding,  interlacmg,  per- 
forating, embroidering,  peas 
and  cork  work. 

All  the  occupations  of  the 
Fr5bel  Kindergarten,  with 
reading,  writing,  and  geog- 
raphy m  the  advanced  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Sewing,  weaving,  drawing, 
plaiting,  perforating,  stick 
and  tablet  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing, block  building,  first  five 
gifts,  ol^ect  lessons,  singing, 


All  of  Frjibel's  Kindergarten 
material,  squared  taUes, 
low  chairs,  blackboard, 
piano,  stuffed  birds,  min- 
erals, pictures,  plants,  ma- 
sical  triangle,  aquarium, 
color  chart,  See, 

Tables,  chairs,  clay,  balls, 
cubes,  oblongs,  squares, 
triangles,  staves,  slates, 
pencils,  weaving  mats, 
needles,  cards,  paper,  ana 
rings. 

All  the  apMratus  used  in  a 
Frobel  Kindergarten, 
planta.  pictures,  stuffed 
animals,  cabinets,  piano, 
musical  triangle,  Sic. 


Miss  E.  K.  Coe's  Kindergar- 
ten material.  Prang's  Nat- 
ural History  series,  piano, 
dumb-bells,  wands,  cabinet 
of  specimens,  ol^ect  lesson 

Frdbel's  Khidergarten  gifts 
and  materials,  and  Mon- 
roe's primary  charU. 


Material  for  the  ocounat  ions, 
seata,  squared  tablea,  and 
UacklMMid. 

Fr5bel's  gifts,  pictures,  and 
musical  instromeuL 


Materials  necessary  for  the 
occupations,  chairs,  tables, 
and  a  flower  garden. 

All  ordinarilv  found  in  the 
Erttbel  Kinderipurten. 


The  necessary  apparatus  and 
appliances. 


Most  beneficial  in  every  way, 
strengthening  and  develop- 
ing without  forcing. 


CHiildren  become  strong  and 
active,  orderly  and  observing; 
they  learn  to  m ve  useful  work, 
to  be  kind  to  one  another,  and 
to  strive  to  do  tlu^  which  is 
right. 

Command  of  powers  of  body 
and  mind;  strength,  agility, 
and  grace  of  body ;  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  senses;  taste 
and  power  in  design;  clear- 
ness, conciseness,  and  readi- 
ness in  the  use  of  languaiee 
and  in  analytic  and  synthetic 
discriminiUlon. 

Improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion, quickens  tlie  mental  fac- 
ulties, and  inculcates  a  love 
of  nature. 


Develops  vigor,  agility,  and 
grace  of  body,  skill  of  manip- 
ulation, keenness  of  observa- 
tion, readiness  of  language, 
taste  in  design,  unselfishness, 
and  delight  in  the  good  and 
beautifaL 


Trains  the  muscles  and  senses, 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, develops  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  memory, 
and  educates  the  child  into 
order  and  obedience. 


Excellent 


Makes  the  children  healthy  and 
happy,  develops  the  powers 
of  observation  and  a  great 
fondness  for  industrial  pur- 
suits. 
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194    Elirabeth  T.  Webb's 
Kindergarten. 


105 


196 
197 


198 

199 
200 


201 


202 


204 


205 

206 
207 


Free  Kindergarten  ... 

Friends'  Kindergarten 
Kindergarten* 


Mm.  Van  Kirk's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

West  Chestnnt  Street 
Kindergarten. 

Pittsburgh  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Sewickley    Academy 
Kindergarten. 


Sharon   Hill  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitch- 
ell's School  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Locost  Street  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten. 


West    Philadelphia 
Kindergarten. 

Wilkes-Barre  Kinder- 

carten. 
Alden  Kindergarten .. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  aUS 
Callowhill  street). 


Phfladelphia.  Pa.  (Ffl- 
bert  street,  above 
Twentieth  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Fif- 
teenth and  Race 
streets). 

Phihidelphia,  Pa.  (1419 
North  Seventeenth 
street). 


Phihidelphia.  Pa.  (1333 
Pine  street). 

Phihidelphia,  Pa.  (1707 
Chestnnt  street). 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (36 
Sixth  street). 


Seirickley.Pa. 


Sharon  Ti\\\  Pa . 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(315  North  Thirty- 
fifth  street). 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
(4037  Locust  street) 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(202  South  Forty-first 

street). 
WilkeS'Baire,  Pa.. 


Providence,  R  L  (An- 
gell  street). 


1878 


1880 


1877 
1878 


1874 

1877 
1875 


1878 


1870 


1877 


1880 


1876 

1880 
1878 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fur  1870. 
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11 


lis 


^1 


OocnpatimiB  of  pupils. 


AppAratns  and  appliances. 


Bffect  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


Id 


13 


37 


40 


40 


85 


6     35 


38 


5     36 


85 


5  ,  38 


40 


'Weaving,  sewing,  drawing, 
paper  folding,  clay  model- 
ling, pricking,  ring  laying, 
physical  exercises,  singing, 
&c 

An  the  first  principles  of  Fro- 
bel's  gifts,  occupations, 
games,  and  plays. 


An  the  occupations  of  FrSbel's 
system,  moTement  plays,  &4i. 

Block  hnUding,  stick  laying, 
modelling,  ^arforatine,  em- 
broidering,  weaving.  Inter- 
lacing, drawing,  singing, 
physical  exercises,  games, 
lays,  &o. 
ibel's  occupations 


'VTeavlng,  perforating,  mould' 
ing,  singmg,  and  games. 

AU  FrSlxd's  gilts  and  occupa- 
tions. 


Usual  Frobel  ocoui»ations,with 
much  out-door  exercise. 


Sewing,  weaving,  pricking, 
modelling,  drawing,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  suck 
ikying,  and  interlacing. 

Weaving,  sewing,  drawing, 
modelling,  stick  laying,  aim 
card  pricking. 


Weaving  perforating,  emboss- 
ing, sininng,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  designing,  calisthen- 
ics, eames,  lessons  in  color 
and  form,  elementary  lessons 
in  spelling,  reading,  wiiting, 
arithmetic  geography,  &c 

Probers  gift  occupations 


Frdbel's  occupations,  gymnas- 
tic games,  stories,  songs,  &c 

Weaving,  plaiting,  sewing,  first 
seven  gilts,  exorcises  in  num- 
bers, reading  and  writing 
Itom  board,  pricking,  string- 
ing beads,  peas  work,  tablet 
laying,  foldmg ;  and  for  older 
children,  drawing,  wood 
carving,  games,  sineing,  lace 
making,  stories  and  poetry, 
gnrmnastlcs,  sewing,  and  in- 
struction in  French  and  the 
Gonm^on  English  bianches. 


Squared  tables,  smaU  chairs, 
blackboard,  Frdbel's  gifts, 
pictuies,  birds,  Sec 

Those  necessary  for  the 
health  and  development  of 
body  and  mind. 


FrSbel's  gift  and  occupation 
materiua,  plants,  tables, 
chairs,  blackboard.  &c. 

Gifts  and  occupations  de- 
signed by  FriSbeL 


The  usual  Kindergarten 
tables  and  chairs,  with  Flo- 
bel's  gifts. 


AU  of  FWIbeVs  gifts,  plants, 
animals,  piano.  Sec 


Usual  Fi^bel  gifts,   with 
fountain  and  exotics. 


SquMvd  tables,  small  chairs, 
oalls,  cTlinder,  cubes,  ob- 
longs, triangles,  squares, 
Siper,  slates,  pencils,  nee- 
es.  rinAS,  &c 
Frobel's  gifts 


Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blackboard, 
color  and  form  charts, 
globe,  slates,  books.  Sec 


Tables,  chairs,  blackboard, 

Slobe,    minerals,    plants, 
ower  canls,  &c. 
Frobel's  gifts,  plants,  Sec 

All  FrSbel's  gifts,  and  ma- 
terials for  the  occupations, 
globes,  maps,  charts,  text 
books,  chairs,  tables,  black- 
boards, phuits,  gardens, 
aquarium.  Sec 


Development  of  happy,  hearty, 
children,  sound  both  in  body 
and  mind.  They  are  edu- 
cated to  think,  to  know,  and 
to  act. 

The  eflfect  on  the  body  is  to 
make  the  chUd  healthy,  ac- 
tive,  and  gracefhl;  on  the 
mind,  to  make  him  attentive, 
quick,  and  accurate :  on  the 
heart,  generous,  kind,  obedi- 
ent^ and  loving. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  child's  threefold  naturo. 

Children  obtain  inteUigent  con- 
trol of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  powers  of  the  mind ; 
their  perceptive  faculties  are 
awfi^ened,  and  a  desire  for 
knowledge  aroused. 

Very  satisoctory. 


The  powers  of  mind  and  body 
are  developed;  the  system 
especiaUy  cultivating  habits 
of^dose  observation  pud  of 
concentrated  and  logical 
thought. 

Bestrauis  the  forward.  brinES 
out  the  diffident,  trains  the 
observing  faculties,  and  re- 
presses selfishness  and  con- 
ceit. 

Develops  healthy  activity  of 
body,  arouses  the  interest, 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, and  teaches  the  child 
to  think  and  act  for  himself. 

Makes  the  child  observant, 
self  reliant,  and  eager  for 
knowledge,  and  is  a  superior 
prepsration  for  after  eduoa- 
ticmal  training. 

Strengthens  physically,  culti- 
vates the  memory,  and  de- 
velops the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. 


Harmonious  development  of  aU 
the  powers. 
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210 


ton6n>ban  Honse)/ 
lindergarten  (Young 
Ladies'  School).'' 


American  S^indergar- 
tcu. 


211  I  Kindergarten  (Leache- 
i     Wood  Seminary). 


212  I  Kindergarten 

213  >  Kiodergarten   des 
Franenvereins. 


214 
215 


216 

217 
218 
219 

220 
221 


Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German  and  English 
Academy. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Max  Doerf- 
Hing's  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Milwanlcee  English 
Kindergarten. 

Milwaukee  Kinder- 
garten. 

Milwaukee  Normal 
Scho<d  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Sonth  Side  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten  depart- 
ment. State  Normal 
School. 

222  Kindergarten 

223  '  Kindergarten 

224  Georgetown    Kinder- 
garten, a 


225  '  Kindergarten  (Indns- 
trial  Home  School). 


226  Bethany  Free  Khudor- 

garten. 

227  Capitol   Hill  Kinder- 
I     garten. 

228  I  Frohel  Institute  and 
I     Kindergarten. 


Charleston,  S.  U 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Lynchburg,      Va. 
(Church  street). 

1877 

MISS  irving,  principal. 

TAnL  1?  f!-  .TftmAit     

o< 
1?, 

a-7 

"z 

1876 

MissJonnetClehuid.. 

1 

15 

4-10 

Norfolk.  Va 

Misses  Leache  and 
Wood,  principals. 

3-8 

Kenosha.  "Wis  ..«.-- 

1 

40 
30 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  (Fifth 
street). 

1879 

Clara  Mnehlberff ...... 

3-7 

MAdifton   Wis 

40 
45 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (637 
Broadway). 

1874 

Miss  A.  Jeschka 

1 

3-7 

Milwaukee,  Wis.(8.  w. 
cor.    Grand  avenue 
and  Twenty-fifth 
street). 

Mrs.   Therese  Doerf- 
fling. 

0 

8 

3-7 

Milwaukee,  Wia.  (687 

Cass  street). 
MilwAnkAA        Win. 

1874 
1880 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Chirke 

Miss  L.  Pincknev   

1 

20 
19 
70 

4-8 
3-7 
4-7 

(Tenth  street). 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (cor. 
Seventh  and  Prairie 
streeto). 

Miss  Nellie  Fisher.... 

6 

Milwaukee.     Wis. 
(Greenbush  street). 

1873 

Sophia  Holzhaeoser. . . 

8 

70 

3-7 

OAhkosh    Wis 

1880 

LauraFisher  ......... 

2 

30 

8-7 

1 

1 

40 
40 

Watt^rtown    Wis  . 

.... 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

1878 

... 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . . 

1880 

Mary  E.  HAt4?h  .  r . 

25 

4-8 

H 

1880 

Emma  L.  Graves 

1 

50 

2-6 

81 

Wsshington,  D.  C.  (22 
Third  street  s.  e.). 

1877 

Cornelia  F.  Boyden .... 

2 

35 

3-8 

3-4 

Washington.  D.  C. 
(1127  Thirteenth  st, 
n.w.). 

1875 

Misses  Susie  PoUock 
and  Catherine  Noerr. 

2 

40 

31-10 

3i 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  187d. 
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^1 


i?-3l 


*3 


Occupations  of  papils. 


Apparfttua  and  appliances. 


EiTect  of  tho  a jstem. 


10 


11 


1^ 


13 


42 


52 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Singing,  playing,  block  bnild* 
ing,  stick  and  ring  laying, 
drawing,  clay  modelling, 
peas  work,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, and  other  useful  Kinder- 
guten  occupations. 

Weaving,  chain  making,  block 
building,  clay  roodeUing,  and 
other  occupations  of  the 
American  system. 

The  usual  occupations,  with 
singing  and  calisthenic  ex- 
ercbes. 

Frobel's  gifts  and  occupations, 
exercises  and  games. 


XTsual  Frobel  occupations. 


Building,  tablet  and  ring  lay- 
ing, sewing,  perforating, 
drawing,  weaving,  folding, 
peas  work,  interlacing,  cut- 
ting and  pasting,  and  all  of 
Probers  gifts. 

All  of  Frobors  occupations.  - . 

All  taught  in  the  FrSbel  sys- 
tem. 

Work  with  Frobel's  gifts  and 
occupation  material.  Kin- 
dergarten games,  singing, 
lunch,  and  practice  with 
musical  instruments. 

FrdbeFs  occupations,  games, 
and  plays. 

All  of  Frdbel's  occnpationa. . . 


Gift  exercises,  weaving,  sew- 
ing, peas  work,  clay  model- 
ling; stick  laying,  perforat- 
ing, singing,  and  calisthenics. 

Weaving,  sewingi  block  build- 
ing, stick,  tablet,  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding,  peas 
work,  modelling,  ana  draw- 
ing. 

Weaving,  perforating,  peas 
work,  8d  and  4th  gift^  tablet 
and  ring  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing, sewing,  &o. 

AU  the  usuaiFrSbel  gifts  and 
occupations. 


40    XTsual  Kindergarten  oocapa- 
tions. 


Nine  gifts  and  all  material 
necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions. 


Twenty  gifts,  mineral  spec- 
imens, charts,  pictures, 
and  all  other  necessary 
materiaL 

All  necessary  articles  for 
Kindergarten  instruction. 


FrSbeVs  gifts  and  materials 
for  the  occupations,  tables 
and  chairs. 


Frobel's  first  six  gifts. 


All  Kindergarten  apparatus 
snd  appl&nces. 

All  the  gifts,  blackboard, 
piano,  and  rubber  balls. 

Complete  set  of  Frobel's 
girts  and  occupation  mate- 
rial, tables,  chairs,  plates, 
>i^°gSf  piano,  dec 

Blocks,  tables,  staflb,  mate- 
rials for  weaving  and 
drawing,  cardboard;  &o. 

All  the  gifta  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions ana  a  piano. 


Gifts,  maps,  charts,  pictures, 
blackboard,  aquared  ta- 
bles, and  dumb  bells. 


Piano,  blackboards,  globes, 
numeral  frames,  and  all 
the  usual  appliances. 

Ever>'thing  necessary  for 
thorough  training  in  the 
system. 


It  forms  the  necessary  link  l^- 
tween  the  nursery  and  the 
school,  developing  theorgautt 
of  the  body,  unfolding  and 
strengthonine  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  ana  carefully  nurt- 
uring the  moral  nature. 

Sopenor  to  any  other  system 
fbr  the  training  of  Uttle  chil- 
dren. . 

Culture  of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  natures. 


Development  of  healthy, 
hearty  children,  sound  botli 
in  body  and  mind. 

Very  satisfactory. 


Uniform  and  gradual  develop- 
ment of  all  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  lacolties. 


Harmonious   development   of 
the  threjfcdd  nature. 


warmest  advocates 
Kindergarten. 


the 


Develops  the  mind,  and  makes 
the  cnild  obedient,  industri- 
ous, and  punctual. 

Kot  in  existence  long  enough 
to  afford  clear  results. 


Trains  the  child  to  be  system- 
atio,  thoughtful  of  others, 
and  self  dependent  stimu- 
lates his  inventive  faculties, 
and  makes  him  eager  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Creates  a  love  for  knowledge, 
an  aptness  in  observing,  and 
develops  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. 

Wonderftil ;  changing  in  a  short 
time  those  who  luive  never 
known  rule  or  guidance  to 
orderly  children. 

Children  are  stronger  and  more 
healthy  under  its  influence, 
and  the  mental  development 
keeps  pace  with  the  physicaL 

Dooidedly  advanugeous. 


a  Suspended  in  1880;  to  be  resumed  in  1881. 
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Table  Y.^Siatittieiof  EimderffSrtem  far  ISeO;  from  r^Um  to 


Vame  of  Kiuderptften. 


•§ 


'Sm 


B  of  ooDdactor. 


S        Pnpfls.     S  . 

.i  li'll  i^ 


3     I 


9     6  17 


1 ► 

229    Iowa  Circle    Graded  '  WashinstoD,  D.  C.  (936    1879  !  Don  V.  Brown 2    10 


School  and  Kinder- 
faxtcn.* 


230    Kindergarten.. 


231    Metropolitan  Somina- 


P  atreet  n.  w.). 


4-16 '3-6 


Wa«hinzton,D.C.(807;  U79  :Hra.&A.CaTia 1,20    4-12 

H  street  n.  e.).  I  : 


WaiibinKton,D.C.(800    1876    B.  C.  GnTea (a)   (a) 

ry  and  Kindergarten.      Eighteenth    atreet, 
n.  w.).  I 


232  Kational  Kinderpir- 
t<fn  and  Primary 
8cbooL 


Waahhigtoii.  D.  C.  (920    1874    Hra.  Loniae  Pollock  ..     2  '  24  81-13  3. 5 
Eighth  street.)  ' 


KindergWriem  from  whith  no 


Kame  and  location. 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten  in  the  Institation  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  Berkeley,  CaL 
Zeit«ka*s  InsUtoto  Kindergarten,  Son  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Kindergarten,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (287  Myrtle  ave- 

nae). 
Kindergarten,  Chicago,  m.  (27  Aldine  Square). 
Kindergarten,  Chicago,  IlL  (2302  a  Park  avenae). 
Kindergarten,  Chicago,  111  (62  Laogley  avenae). 
MifM  KellieC.  Alexander's  Kindergarten,  Chicago, 

III. 
Kindergarten,  Boone,  Iowa. 
Kindergarten  of  the  LoaisriUe  Female  Seminary, 

LonisvillcsKy. 
Miss  Mary  Barton's  Kindergarten.  Lonisrille,  Ky. 
Mt.Vemonlnstitn to  Kindergarten,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (West  Chester  Park). 
Kindergarten,    Boston,   Maaa.    (28  Mt.   Yemon 

street). 
Kindergarten  of  the  Boston  Orphan  Aaylnm,  Boa- 
ton,  Mass. 
South  End  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dunster  Street  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Free  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Concord 

avenue). 
Khidergarten    (Miss    Hutohinson),     Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Straw  Charity  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Kindergarten,  Canton,  Mass. 


Private  Kindergarten,  Glonoeater.  Maaa. 

Kindergarten,  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 

Frobel  Kindergarten,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Kindergarten,  jamaicin  Plain.  Mass. 

lel  Kindergarten,  North  Cambridge.  1 
Kindergarten  of  Norwood  Hall.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Kindergarten,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Ames  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergiirten,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Carroll  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louis, 

Cbarieas  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  KindergSrten,  St  Lonis, 

Mo. 
<jUy  P.  M.  Kinderffluien.  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Clinton  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louia. 

Mo. 
Hamilton  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Irving  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kinderg&rten,  St  Louia, 

Mo. 
Jackson  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergiirten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
JefTerson  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Lafayette  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kinderg&rten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Lincoln  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergfirten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Mailison  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Mararaec  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
O'Fallon  A.  M.  and  P.  MT  Kindergiirten,  St.  Louia, 

Mo. 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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11 

H 
II 

Occupations  of  papfls. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

Eflflect  of  the  system. 

9 

10 

11 

la 

13 

6 
5 

40 

38 
40 

40 

Lessons  on  the  first  eleven 
gifts,  with  perforating,  sew- 
ing, drawing,  weaving,  paper 
twisting  and  folding,  peas 
work,  and  modelling,  games, 
marohlng,  and  gymnastics. 

Object  lessons,  pl»ys,  games, 
songs,  and  elementc^  in- 
straction. 

cupations. 

BnOding,  weaving,  interlacing, 
stick  laying,  drawing,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  sewing, 
modelilng,  pricking,  singing, 
marching,  playing  games,  Sic 

Ist.  2d,  8d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
gifts,  tables,  chairs,  slates, 
tablets,  rings,  and  all  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the 

FrSbd's  gifts 

Sympathetic  and  harmonious 
development  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul,  forming  a  healthy 
basis  for  higher  training. 

Develops  the  muscular  system, 
improves  the  health,  quickens 
the  perception,  and  arousea 
the  mind  to  activity. 

It  appeals  at  once  to  the  mental 
ana  moral  faculties  of  the 
child,  making  him  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  around  him  and 
cultivating  in  him  a  desire 
to  investigate  and  create  the 
same. 

Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  habits  of  attention, 
observation,  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  of  sociability,  kindness, 
and  cheerftilness;  it  is  also  a 
superior  preparation  for  sub- 
sequent mathematical  train- 
ing. 

5 

Material  for  the  dififlarent 
giftsand  occupations, 
squared  tables,  black- 
board, slates,  dumb  bells, 
wands,  globes,  maps,  pict- 
ures, 4m?. 

Balls,  blocks,  cubes,  cylin- 
der, tablets,  parquetry  pa- 
pers, ruled  slates,  tables, 
bhickboard,  Prang's  nat- 
ural history  oards,  garden, 
plants,  piano,  &o. 

information  has  been  received. 


Kame  and  location. 


Bock  Spring  A  M.  and  P.  M.  KindergSrten,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Stoddard  A.  M  and  P.  M.  Kindergftrten,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Blow  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergftrten,  South  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Columbian  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (209 

Clinton  avenue). 
Kindergarten   of   Lockwood's    Kew    Academy, 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
MissCoraE.  Mattice's  Kindergarten,  BuffiUo.  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Glen's  Falls  Academy,  Glen's 

Tails,  N.Y. 
Miss  Jaudon's  Elindergarten,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  in  St  Stephen's  Church  Home,  New 

YorfcN.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  MoeDer  Institute,  New  York,N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Mn.  Frederic  Jonson's  School, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  the  German- American  School  of 

the  Nineteenth  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  Kindergurten,  West 

Now  Brighton  (Staten  Island),  N.Y. 
Kindergarten,  Pittsboro',  N.  C. 
Kindergarten,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 
The  Mt  Auburn  Kindergarten.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
East  Cleveland  Kindergarten,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Cleveland  Academy),  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten   (Cleveland   Female    Seminary), 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten    in    Miss    MitUebergor's    School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  M.  H.  Ross),  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  of  Trinity  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  K.  P.  Sharps),  Germantown, 

Pa. 
Kinderaarten  (Miss  Bromnll),  Media,  Pa. 
Miss  f^nnie  M.  Schleigh's  Kindergarten,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Anna  Longstreth),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  W.  Hunt),  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  Revere)  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Mt.  Vernon  Kindergarten.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Agnes  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
West  Chester  Fidbel  Kindergarten,  West  Chester, 

Pa. 
Williamston  Female  College  Kindergarten,  Will- 

iamston,  S.  C. 
Kindergarten   (Nashville   Academy),  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Kindergarten  der  Nordwest  Seite,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Washington   Collegiate  Institute  Kindergarten, 

Washhigton,  D.  C. 


a  Reported  in  Table  YL 
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Table  V. — Memoranda. 


Nome. 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Model  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Emilie  Kahle) 

Free  Public  Kindergarten 

Oakwood  Kindergarten 

Kindergffften  (Miss  Gila) , 

Kindergarten  of  German  and  English  Acad- 
emy. 

KinderiEWten 

Normal  School  Kindergarten 

Lasell  Seminary  Kindergarten 

Cnshman  School  Charity  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of   Waltham    New    Chorch 

School. 
Kindergarten  (Stella  A.  Morehoose) 

Englewood  Kindergarten 

Montclalr  Kindergarten 

Kt  Barnabas  Day  Knrsery  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten    (English    and    Technical 

School). 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Spencer) 

Prospect  Street  and  GliTct  Chapel  Kinder- 
garten. 
Kmdergarten  of  Mansfield  Normal  College . 
Miss  LUy  G.  Lang's  Kindergarten 

Meadville  Kindergarten 

Frobel  Kindergarten.. 

Parish  Kindergarten  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany. 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Virgtoia  S.  Staples) 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Gertrude  Hall) 

Kindergarten  (Jnlia  Hess) 


Berkeley,  Cal 

Lofl  Angeles,  Cal 

San    Francisco,   CaL 

(Silyer  street). 
Chicago,  HL  (84  Oak- 

wood  boulevard). 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Ellsworth,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Aubnmdale,  Mass . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich....... 

Englewood  House,  N.  J 
Montclair,  N.J 

New  York,  N.T^ 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

(Woodland  avenue). 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Meadville,  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  (626 

North  Fortieth  St). 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Beading,  Pa 

Port<smouth,  Va 

Washington,    D.    C. 

(1704  Fourteenth  St). 
Washington,    D.    C. 

(Mt  Pleasant). 


Removed  to  San  Francisco. 

Closed. 

See  Silver  Street  Kindergarten ; 

identicaL 
Removed;  not  found. 

Closed. 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed  June,  1880. 

No  Kindenouten  work  done  in 
1880. 

Name  changed  to  Parmenter 
Street  Kindergarten. 

Merely  a  modification  of  the  old- 
fuhioned  infant  school. 

Opened  in  1880  and  held  for  two 
months  only;  conductor  re- 
moved to  Arizona. 

Closed. 

Destatiyed  by  fire  in  Febraary, 
1880. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  found. 

See  Kindergarten  in  Jewish  Or- 
phan Asylum. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Orange  Place  Kindergarten; 

identical. 
Not  in  existence. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Only  a  primary  schooL 

Removed;  not  found. 

Closed. 
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List  of  institutions  far  secondarjf  instruction  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Name. 


Location. 


Location. 


DadeyiUe  Masonic  Female  In- 

Btitate. 
La  Fayette  Male  and  Female 

College. 

Gennania  Institute 

Ursuline  Institute  of  St.  John 

Baptist. 

Centre  Hill  Academy 

Greenwood  Male  ana  Female 

Institute. 

St  Mary's  Hall 

Xapa  Ladies'  Seminary 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 

Mrs.  Posten's  Seminary 

Sacramento  Home  School .... 

Home  Institute 

St.  Mary's  Academy  of  the 

Sisters  of  Loretto. 

Everest  Bectory  School 

Brainerd  Academy 

Kent  Seminary 

The  Selleck  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 

Saybrook  Seminary 

Betts  Military  Academy  — 
The  Maples :  Family  School 

for  Young  Ladies. 

AlworthHall 

Georgetown  Academy 

Laurel  Classical  and  Com- 
mercial Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Ack worth  High  School 

Adairsville  Academy 

Sterne's  Institute 

Autioch  Academy 

Mulberry  Grove  Academy... 

Means' High  School 

Oak  Grove  High  School 

Brantley  High  School 

Hickory  Head  Academy 

Stonewall  Academy 

Brooks  Station  Academy 

Lodge  Academy 

Bvron  Academy 

Mrs.  Field's  School 

Camak  Academy 

Paris  Hill  Academy 

Carsonville  Academy 

The    Methodist    Episcopal 

School. 

Cedar  Creek  Hieh  School 

Cedartown  High  Scho<il 

Cedartown  Male  and  Female 

Academy. 
Bethsaida  Seminary 

Cochran  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Concord  Academy 

Crawfonlville  Academy 

Central  Institute 

Culloden  High  School 

Culverton  Academy 

Cathbert  Male  High  School .. 

Decatur  High  School 

Duluth  Academy 

Forsyth  Male  Institute 

Jackson  Academy 

Fort  Valley  Male  Academy.. 

Gainesville  High  School 

Oak  Grove  Academy 

Grantvillo  High  School 

Greensboro'  Male  and  Female 
Co-operative  School. 

Hart  well  High  School 

HawklD8villo  Academy 

Bradwell  Institute 


BadevUle,  Ala. 

La  Fayette,  Ala. 

Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Centre  Hill,  Ark. 
Greenwood,  Ark. 

Benicia,  CaL 
Napa  City,  CaL 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Oakland,  CaL 
Sacramento,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Denver,  Colo. 

Centreville,  Conn. 
Haddam,  Conn. 
Kent,  Conn. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Saybrook,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Tyler  City,  Conn. 
Georgetown,  DeL 
Laurel,  DeL 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Ackworth,  Ga. 
Adairsville,  Ga. 
Albany,  Ga. 
Antioch,  Ga. 
Autioch,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bartow    County, 

(17th  district),Ga. 
Brantley,  Ga. 
Brooks  County,  Ga. 
Brooks  County,  Ga. 
Brooks  Station, Gi^ 
BuUard's    Station, 

Ga. 
Byron,  Ga. 
Calhoun,Ga. 
Camak,  Ga. 
Cameron.  Ga. 
Carsonville,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 

Cedar  Creek,  Ga. 
Cedartown,  Ga. 
Cedartown,  Ga. 

Clayton  County, 

Ga. 
Cochran,  Ga. 
Columbus.  Ga. 
Concord,  Ga. 
Crawfordville,  Ga. 
Culloden,  Ga. 
Culloden,  Ga. 
Culverton,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Decatur,  Ga. 
Duluth,  G& 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Fort  'Valley,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
Garden  Valley,  Ga. 
Grantville,  Ga. 
Greensboro',  Ga. 

Hartwell,  Ga. 
Hawkiusville,  €ra. 
Hinesville,  Ga. 


Hogansville  School 

PUnters'  High  School 

Farmers'  High  School 

Jacksonville  Academy 

Jasper  Institute 

Auburn  Institute 

Juniper  High  School 

Kirkwood  Sigh  School 

La  Grange  Male  High  School 

Neely's  Institute 

Kenesaw  High  School 

Marietta  High  SchoolforBoys 

and  Girls. 

Maysville  Institute 

Johnston  Institute 

Monroe  Male  and    Female 

Academy. 

Morganton  Academy 

Morven  High  School 

Newnan  Seminary 

Newnan  Male  Seminary 

Norcross  High  School 

Norwood  Academy 

Liberty  Academy 

Powder  Springs  School 

Raytown  Academy 

Rockmart  Academy 

Idle  Wild  Academy 

Rome  Military  Institute 

Roswell  Academy 

Rutlcdge  High  School 

Camden  County  Academy  . . . 

Excelsior  Academy 

SenoiaHJgh  School 

Smyrna  mgh  School 

Social  Circle  Academy 

C.  P.  Beman  School 

Stone  Mountain  Institute 

Sugar  Valley  Academy 

Excelsior  High  School 

Tennille  High  School 

ToccoA  Acaidemy 

"WTiitesburg  Seminary 

WrightsvilTe  High  School. . . . 

Wynnton  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 

Zebulon  High  School 

Ursuline  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

Bunker  Hill  Academy 

French  and  Eng*'  '   " 

Harvard  School 

Heimstreet's  Classical  Insti- 
tute. 

Sts.  Benedict  and  Scholas- 
tica's  Select  School. 

Denver  College  and  Normal 
School. 

Gladowood  Semimuy  and 
Normal  School. 

Collegiate  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Assumption 

Blaii-stown  Academy 

Bradfonl  Academy , 

Schaefcr's  German- American 
Institute. 

Dcs  Moines  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Irving  Institute 

St  Mary's  Female  Academy  . 

Roseland  Female  Academy . . 
La  Rue  English  and  Ckusical 

Institute. 
Green  River  Academy  and 

Science  School. 

Ghent  College 

Franklin  Institute 

Lancaster  Male  Academic . . . 
Graves  College. 
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Hogansville,  Ga. 
HoUowvUle,  Ga. 
Houston,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  Ga. 
Jasper,  Ga. 
Jeffersonville,  Ga. 
Juniper,  Qtk. 
Kirkwood,  Ga. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 
Leesburg,Ga. 
Marietta,  Ga. 
Marietta,  Ga. 

Maysville,  Ga. 
Monroe,  Ga. 
Monroe,  Ga. 

Morganton,  QtL 
Morven,  Ga. 
Newnan,  G«. 
Newnan,  Ga. 
Norcross,  Ga. 
Norwood,  Ga. 
Pine  Level  Ga. 
Powder     Springs 

Ga. 
Raytown,  Ga^ 
Rockmart,  Ga. 
Rocky  Creek,  Ga. 
Rome,  Ga. 
Roswell,  Ga. 
Rutledge,  Ga. 
St  Mary's,  Ga. 
Senoia,  Q^ 
Senoia,  Ga. 
Smyrna,  Ga. 
Social  Circle,  Ga. 
Sparta,  Ga. 
Stone     Mountain, 

Ga. 
Sugar  Valley,  Ga. 
Taylor's  Creek,  Ga. 
Tennille,  Ga. 
Toccoa,Ga. 
Whitesburg,  Ga. 
'Wrightsville,  Ga. 
Wynnton,  Ga. 

Zebulon,  Ga. 
Alton,  lU. 

Bunker  Hill,  HL 
Chicago,  HL 
Chicago.  HL 
Chicago,  HL 

Chicago,  HL 

Denver,  Ind. 

Denver,  Ind. 

La  Grange,  Ind. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 
Blairstown,  Iowa. 
Bradford,  Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Des  Moinee,  Iowa. 

Irving,  Iowa. 
Leav  onworth, 

Ejins 
Bardstuwn,  Ky. 
Buffalo,  Ky. 

Elkton,  Ky. 

Ghent,  Ky. 
Lancastei',  Ky. 
Lancaster,  Ky. 
Mayfield,Ky. 

ioogle 
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Kame. 


Looatioxi. 


Location. 


HiiierT»  Male  and  Femalo 
College. 

JeesMnme  Female  Inatitnte. . 

Prot  W.  H.  Lookh«rt'8  Sehool 

Masonic  Inatitnte 

Academy  of  St  Catherine  of 
Sienna. 

Morehouse  College 

Feliciana  Female  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Day  School  for  CoVd  Children . 

St  Aloyaios  Academy 

St  Augustine's  School 

St  Mary's  School  for  Colored 
Giiis. 

St  Catharine's  Hall 

ChinaAcademy 

fVyebnit;  Academy 

Lee  Normal  Academy 

Monmouth  Academy 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

PembroKe  School  for  Boys. . . 

School  of  Letters  and  Sdenoes 
for  Boys. 

Stenart  Hall  Collegiate  and 
Commercial  Institute. 

Kotre  Dame  of  Maryland  Col- 
legiate Institute  for  Young 
Liidies. 

Highland  Hall 

Miss  Salisbury's  School  for 
YoungLadies. 

WillowTark  Seminary 

Assumption  School 

Norwood  Hall 

St  Louis  School , 

Grenada  Female  CoU^ce. . . . 

Meridian  Academy 

Chniioothe  Aca<lemy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Palmyra  Seminary 

SedaliaCoUegiate  Institute.. 

BrownellHall    

St  Mary's  School 

Proctor  Academy 

Beede's  Academic  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

Colebrook  Academy 

Dover  High  School 

Hampton  Academy 

Appteton  Academy 

Coe^s  North  wood  Academy  . . 

Dearborn  Acailemy 

Barnard  Academy 


Trinity  Hall 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 

Jamesburg  Institute 

Tallman  Institute 

Stevensdale  Institute 

English,  French,  and  Classi- 

ad  Institute. 
Alfred  University  (academic 

department). 

St  Elizabeth's  Academy 

Itos  Seminary 

Young  Ladies'  Institute  .... 
Union  Academy  of  Belleville. 
Chwsical  and  Bible  College  . . 
Columbian  Institute 


Female  Institution  of  the  Vis- 
itation. 

Lockwood's  Academy 

St  Mary's  School 

Drew  Seminary  and  Female 
College. 

39  E 


MfaieiTa»Ky* 

NicholaeTille,Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Somerset  Ey. 
Springfield,  Ky. 

Bastrop,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Augusta,  Me. 
China,  Me. 
Fryeburg,  Me. 
Lee,  Me. 
Monmouth,Me. 
Porthuid,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Govanstown,  Md. 


Millbury,  Mass. 
PittafleM,]dass. 

"WeetboTO*,  Mass. 
St  Paul.  Minn. 
St  Paul  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Grenada,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 
Edina,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Seda1la,Mo. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
VirginiaCity,  Nev. 
Andover.  N.  H. 
Centre   Sandwich, 

N.H. 
Colebrook^.  H. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Hampton,  N.  H. 
NewIpswich,N.H. 
North  wood,  N.  H. 
Seabrook,  N.  H. 
South  Hampton, 

N.H. 
Beverly,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Jamesburg,  N.J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
SouthAmbov,N.J. 
Albany,  N.t. 

Alfred,  N.Y. 

Allegany.  N.Y. 
Antwerp,  N.Y. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
BeUevtile,N.Y. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(200  Clinton  av.). 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(64  Johnson  St.). 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
C«rme(N.Y. 


fThftthfun  Academy  .......... 

Clinton  Liberal  Institate  ... 

Cottage  Seminary 

Lesoman's  Institute 

Friends'  Seminary  of  Easton 
Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy  . . 

Greenville  Academy 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary. . 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and 

Children. 
Union  Hall  Seminary 


Martin  Institute 

Monticello  Academy. 
Sherman  Academy. . . 


Naples  Academy . . 

Miss  Mockie's  Boarding  and 

Day  School  for  Young  La* 

dies  and  Children. 
Classical  School 


M'Ue  M.  D.  Tardivel's  Insti- 
tute for  Yoimg  Ladies 

Moeller  Institute 

Notre  Dame  Institute 


St  John's  School 

St  Vincent's  Free  School . . . 

School  for  Boys  (Miss  M  W, 
Warren). 


Sisterhood  of  Gray  Nnns  . . . . 

Miss  Germond's  School 

Pom  pey  Academy 

Port  Byron  Free  School  and 
Academy. 

Bishop's  English  and  Clas- 
sical School  for  Boys. 

Rlverview  Academy 

Rochester  Female  Academy . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Washington  Academy 

Temple  Grove  Seminaiy. . . . 


Mountain  Institute . 
Oakwood  Seminary . 


Webster  Academy 

White  PUins  Seminary 

Ravenscroft  School 

Brevard  Classical  School.     . 
Lincolnton  Male  and  Female 

Academies. 

Raleigh  High  School 

Bucknom  Academy 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Williston  Academy 

Hopedale  Normal  School 

Morning  Sun  Academy 

Salem  Academy 

Dague's  Collegiate  Institute. 
Grace  Church Tarish  School. 
Grand  Bonds  Indian  Agency 

Manual   Labor    Boaiding 

and  Day  School. 

Jefferson  Institute 

Andalusia  Hall 

Bellefonte  Academy 

Bishopthorpe  School 

Linden  Female  Seminary .... 

Friends'  Graded  School 

Greenwood  Seminary 

Classical.  Mathematical,  and 

English  Seminary. 
FrieiMU' Central  School 


Chatham   Village, 

N.Y. 
Clinton,  N.Y. 
Clinton.  N.  Y. 
College  Point,N.Y. 
Easton,  N.  Y. 
Franklin  ville  N.Y 
GreenvUle,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Irvington*on-Hud 

son,  N.Y. 
Jamaica  (L.  I.), 

N.Y. 
Martinsburg.  N.Y. 
MonticeUo,N.Y. 
Morlah,  N.  Y. 
Naples,  N.Y. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(54  W.  33d  St). 

New  York.  N.Y. 
(25  W.  46th  St.). 

NewYoik,N.Y. 

NewY..rlt,N.Y. 
(218  E.  4th  St). 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York. N.Y. 
(RlvordaleP.O.). 

NewYorlt.N.Y. 
(723  Sixth  av.,  op- 
posite Reservoir 
Park). 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

PeokskiU.N.Y. 

Pompey,  N.  Y. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

PoughkecpsicN.Y 

Pouirhkeepsie,N.Y 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rye,  N.Y. 

Salem.  N.Y. 
Saratoga  Springs, 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 
Union  Springs, 

N.Y. 
Webster,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,N.Y. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Brevnrd,  N.  C. 
Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
RiddicksviUe,N.C. 
Salom,  N.  C. 
WUmington.N.C. 
Hopedale,  Ohio. 
Momini;  Sun,  Ohio. 
South  Salom.Ohio. 
Wadswortb,  Ohio. 
Astoria,  Oreg. 
Grand     Ronde, 
Or«g. 

Jefferson.  Oreg. 
Andalusia,  Pa. 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 
Germantown,  Pa. 
MillviUe,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Kmoo. 


Friends'  Select  School 

Miss   Laird's  Sominary  for 

Young  Ladies. 
Laaderbach  Academy 

Mt  Yemon    Seminary  and 

Kindergaiton. 
Bngby  Academy 

St  SauTenr  French  and  Bnff- 
lish  School  for  Young  Ladtoa 

School  for  Yoong  Ladiea 


School  for  Yoong  Ladies ..... 

Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Little  Girls. 

S.  W.  Janney  and  Sisters'  Se- 
lect ScbooL 

Airy  View  Academy 

English,  French  and  Carman 
I&arding  ScbooL 

High  School  for  Colored  Pupils 

Cnrryton  Baptist  High  School 

Limestone  Springs  Female 
High  School. 

YorkviUe  Female  Institute .. 

Bnffklo  Institute 

Clifton  Masonic  Academy  ... 

Columbia  High  School 

Stonewall  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Irving  College 


South  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute  (aca- 
demic department). 

Preparatory  department, 
Cumberland  University 
School  for  Girls. 

Loudon  High  School 

Macedonia  Male  and  Female 
Institute. 

Young  Ladies*  School 

Morristown  Hale  High  School 

Branner  Female  Institute .... 

Ooltewah  Academy 

Oak  Grove  Academy 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(108  S.  10th  sU. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(1313(}reenst.). 
PhUadelphia,    Pa. 

(1415  Locust  St.). 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

(26  and  23  &  2Ut 

street). 
Phihidelphia,    Pa. 

(2023  JDelanoy 

place). 
Phihidelphia,    Pa. 

(1519Walnutst). 
Phihidelphia,    Pa. 

(GOlN.lSthst). 
Phihidelphia,    Pa. 

Port  Royal,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Hamburg,  S.  C. 
LimestoneSprings, 

YorkviUe,  S.C. 
Cave  Spring,  Tenn. 
Clifton,  Tenn. 
Columbia.  Tenn. 
Cross  Plains,  Tenn. 

Irving  College, 

Tenn. 
Joneeboro',  Tenn. 


Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Loudon.  Tenn. 
Macedonia,  Tenn. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Ooltewah,  Tenn. 
Pin  Hook  Landing, 
Tenn. 


Kame. 


PuUski  High  School 

Ripley  Academy 

West  Tennessee'  Normal 
School  and  Business  Insti- 
tute. 

Cumberland  Institute 

Eaton  Institute 

Obion  College 

Watauga  Academy 

Calvert  Academy 

Pine  Hill  Academy 

The  Grove  Academy 

St  Agnes' Hall 

Burlington  Young  Ladies' 
School 

Morgan  Academy 

Ke  wton  Academy 

Academy  of  the  visitation. . . 

White  Rock  Female  High 
School 

Hemdon  Female  Seminary. . , 

Ann  Smith  Academy 

Union  Academy 

Landon  Female  School 

Monongalia  Academy 

Parkersburg  Seminary 

Shelton  College , 

St  Mary's  School 

Albion  Academy  and  Normal 

Institute. 

St  John's  Female  School 

English  and  French  Boarding 

and  Day  School 

Mt  Yemon  Institute 

Pinkney  Institute 

Rosslyn  Seminary 

School  for  Young  Ladies 


School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

St  Vincent's  Academy 

Beaver  Seminary 

Rooky  Mountain  Seminary  .. 


Slatersville  Educational  In- 
stitute. 


Location. 


Pulaski/renn. 
Ripley,  Tenn. 
Ripley,  Tenn. 


Near  Sparta,  Tenn 
SpartikTenn. 
Troy,  Tenn. 
Watauga,  Tenn. 
Calvert,  Tex. 
Pine  HiU,  Tex. 
The  Grove,  Tex- 
BeUow8'FaUa.Yt 
Burlington,  Yt 

Morgan,  Yt 
Shoreham,  Yt 
Abin^on,  Ya. 
Near  Fork  Union, 

Ya. 
Hemdon,  Ya. 
Lexington.  Ya. 
Spout  SpringiYa. 
isviUeTYi 


W. 


StevensviUe, 
Morgantown, 

Ya. 
Parkersburg,    W. 

St  Albans,  W.Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 
Albion,  Wis. 

Mflwaukee.  Wis. 
Washington,  B.  a 

(1018    17tli    St, 

n.  w.). 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Washington.  B.C. 

(New  York  ave., 

near  13th  st). 
Washington,  B.C. 

(908 1^  St). 
Helena,  Mont 
Beavei^Utah. 
Salt  Lake  01^. 

Utah. 
SlatersviUe,Utah. 


Table  Vl.^  Memoranda. 


Name. 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Sonthwood  Male  High  School 

Arkansse  Conference  Seminary 

Lonoke  High  School 

Searcy  Bistrict  High  School 

Nordhoff  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Goethe's  German  School 

Goshen  Academy 

Woodbum  

Family  School  for  Young  Girls 

Select  Family  School  for  Boys 

East  Florida  Seminary 

Riverside  Institute 

J.  G.  Ryal's  School 

Conyoi-8  Female  College 

St  Cloud  High  School 


Talladega,  Ala 

Harrison,  Ark 

Lonoke,  Ark 

Searoy.Ark 

Noidhofl;(3al 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Goshen,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

Claymont,  Bel 

ClaymontBel 

Gainesville.  Fla.... 
Jacksonville,  Fla  .. 
Bartow  County,  Ga 

Conyers,(H 

Corinth,  (H 


See  Tslladega  Hale  High  School 
Buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  July,  1880. 
Became  a  public  school  in  September, 

1879. 
Closed;    being  suooeeded  by  Searcy 

Female  Institute. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Closed ;  prineiiMd  deceased. 
Closed. 
School  praetioally  closed;  ptindpal 

now  instmcts  only  a  few  Iwys. 
A  State  nomial  school   See  TaUe  in. 
Closed. 
Not  found. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
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Nmda. 


B6IllMk8« 


OniDgB  Instttote* . 


Andrew  Male  High  School. . 
Franklin  High  School 


Jewell'i  Hills  School .. 

Hayson  Scliool 

St.  A.agaflitine'8  School . 
Fletcher  Institate 


Dogwood  Academy 

The  Athensam  Academy 

Familv  School  for  Boys  (ProU  J.  B.  L. 

Chaddock  Collefle 

St  Mary's  Academy 

GraiTs  School 

Trinity  School 


Bear  Creek  Academy 

Le  Grand  Christian  Institate . 

Mitchell  Seminary 

New  London  Academy 

Wilton  Collegiate  Institate . . . 


Forest  Academy 

Danville  College 

Miss  Hampton^s  EngUsh  and  Classical 

School  for  Girls. 

West  Liberty  High  School 

Academical  department^    UniTersity 

of  Lonisiana. 
St.  Joseph's  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


Trinity  School 

TJniTerslty  High  School- 
Exeter  High  &hool.. 


Paris  Hjn  Academy  . 

Boys*  School  of  St  Paul's  Parish. 


Morison  Academy 

School  for  Young  Ladies. . 


Lotheryille  Female  Seminary.... 
Mt  Pleasant  Institate  for  Boys. 
Wayside  School 


Codman  Mansion  Home  School.. 


St  Mary's  Parochial  Scliool .  . 

Peirce  Aeademy 

Home  and  Day  School 

Caledonia  Academy 

Christ  Cliarch  Parish  School. 
Yacoo  District  Hi^  School . . 


Onnge  High  School  ... 

SammerriUe  Institate . 
Chalmera  Institate  .... 


Oakland  Female  Seminary . 
Saidis  Institate 


Fraitland  High  School 

InglesideColleffe 

Penaoook  Academy  and  School  of  Prao* 
tice. 

Acto  Academy 

St  Stephen's  School 


St   Joseph's    Prepaxmtory   Boarding 

School. 
The  Misses  Bvcknall's  Boarding  and 

Day  School  for  Yoang  Ladies. 


Oathbert,Ga.. 


E11>erton,Ga.... 
Franklin,  Ga 

Jewell's,  Ga 

Kingston, Ga ... 
SavannahJSkk... 
ThomasTille,  Ga 


Whitfield  Coonty,  Ga 

Chicago,  HI 

Highland  Park,  m... 


Qaincy.m 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Dayenport  Iowa 

Bariham,  Iowa 

Le  Grand,  Iowa 

MitcheUvillcIowa... 
New  London,  Iowa. . . 
Wilton,  Iowa 


Anchorage,  Ky . 
DanTilleTKy.... 
Louisville,  £:y  .. 


West  Liberty;  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. . 


New    Orieans,    La., 
(Common  street). 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La ... . 

Exeter,  Me 

Paris,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimoie,Md 

Baltimore,  Md.,  (206 
WestKddlest). 

LuthervUl^Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Belmont,  Mass 


Cambridge, Mass  .... 
Middleborongh,Mass 
Boxbory  P.  O.,  Mass. 

Caledonia,  Minn 

Bed  Wing,  Minn 

Black  Hawk,  Miss... 

Fayette.  lOas 


Gholson,Miss. 
Holly  Springs, 

Oakland,  Miss.. 

Sardia.Mlss... 


Jackson,  Mo 

Palmyra,  Mo 

FisheiTiUcN.H. 


Acto,N.J 

Mi]lbarn,N«^.. 


Near  Madison,  N.  J.. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1879 
this  institate  was  mergea  in  the 
Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, but  has  since  been  reestablished 
under  the  name  of  Ghrange  Male  and 
Female  College. 

Succeeded  by  Mbert  Male  High  SchooL 

Closed;  succeeded  by  FranlUin  Insti- 
tute. 

Only  an  elc 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

(closed;  buOdings  and  grounds  now 
owned  by  South  Geornia  College  of 
Agricaltare  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
See  Table  X,  Part  L 

Not  found. 

See  Table  yn. 

Closed. 

See  Table  IX. 

Appears  to  be  only  a  paroohial  sohooL 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

Suspended.  ^^ 

Closed;  being  succeeded  by  WOtOQ 

Academy. 
Closed. 

Property  sold  and  seboel  doaed. 
See  Hampton  Institute. 

Not  in  eadstence. 
See  Table  IX. 

Only  parochial  schools. 

A  parochial  sohooL 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

A  small  temporary  home,  from  whkh 

the  boys  attend  public  schooL 
Closed. 
Closed. 

See  Table  YIIL 

Closed. 

See  Famfly  School  for  Yoong  Ladiest 

identicaL 
Closed. 

An  elementary  schooL 

Closed. 

Only  an  elementaiy  sohooL 

Closed.     • 

Closed. 

See  Methodist  District  ffigh  Sohooli 

identicaL  ^^ 

Closed. 

Not  found. 

Mcnzod  in  Holly  Springs  Nonnal  In- 

Sucoeeded  by  Oakland  Male  and  Fe- 
male College. 

Dissolved  into  Sardls  Institate  (fe- 
male) and  Sardis  Male  Academy. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Superseded  by  School  of  Praotiee.  See 
fiblelV. 

Closed. 

Principal  removed  to  Short  HUlsand 
school  dosed. 

Only  elementaiy  instmotiaa. 

Closed. 
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Tablb  yi.—JfraMmiifda— Continued. 


KaoM. 


fiemazka. 


Tlneland  Institato 

Home  Boarding  School  for  Yoang  Men 

andBoya. 

Almond  Academy 

Carroll  Park  School 

St  FaaVft  School 

English,  French,  and  Gkitman  Boarding 

and  Day  SchooL 

John  MacMollen's  School l 

HoUaday  Collegiate  Institute 5 

De  Lancer  School 

Pawling  Institiite 


Stamford  Seminary 

The  Old  School  for  Boys  . 
Caiy  Female  Seminary. . . 
St  Angnstine's  School . . . 
St  Barnabas  School 


Oreentown  Academy 

Portsmoath  Yoong  Ladies'  Sendnary . 
Patnam  Seminary 


Baker  City  Academy  . 

Bethel  Institnte 

Female  Seminary 


Cedar  Hill  Seminary 

Lake  Shore  Seminary 

Penn  HoU  Academy 

Miss  D.  B.  Bui's  School. 


Classical  Academv 

Merrill's  Academic  School 

Westtown  Boarding  School 

Prince's  Hill  Fami^  and  Day  School. . . 

ATery  Normal  Institnte 

Laoderdale  Male  and  Female  liastltate. 
Tannehill  College 


Hopewell  Academy . 


Macedonia  Academy 

Canfleld  School 

Presbyterian  Grammar  and  High  School 
Fairmount 


MoMinn    Connty    Agrionltaral    and 

Scientific  SchooL 

Alamo  Select  School < 

GaadalQx>e  College 

Leesbarg  Academy 

St  Philip's  Church  School 

Dnpont  Academy 

Carroll  College 

Avenue  Select  School 

Yonng  Ladies'   French  and  Bnglish 

Boarding  and  Dav  School. 
Washington  Female  Seminary 

Montana  Collegiate  Institnte 

St  Michael's  College , 


Yineland,K.J.. 
Waterford,K.J. 


Almond,  N.  Y. ....... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Lewisboro',  N.  Y 

Mew  York.  N.Y.  (18 
B.  81st  street). 


for  district  aohooL 


New  York.  N.Y. 


Oneida,  N.Y. . 
Pawling,  N.Y., 


Stamford,  N.Y.... 
Yonkers,N.Y  .... 

Cary.N.C 

New  Berne,  N.  C . . 
Wilmington,  N.  C . 
Greentown,  Ohio.. 
Portsmouth.  Ohio . 
ZaneaTllle,Ohio... 


Baker  City,  Oreg  . 


Bethel,  Greg 

Greensburg,  Pa. , 


MtJoy.Pa 

North  Bast,  Pa... 
Penn  Hall,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Scranton,Pa , 

Street  Bead.  Pa 

Barrington    Centre, 
ILL 

Charleston.  &  0 

Durham  ville,  Tenn.. 
Gainesboro',  Tenn. .. 

Ifinoohn,  Tenn 


NearMcKensie,Teon 
Memphis,  Tenn ... 
Memphis,  Tenn ... 
Moffierf;,Tenn 


Mouse  Creek,  Tenn .. 

San  Antonio,  Tex . .., 

Seguin,Tez 

Leeeburg,ya 

Bichmond,  Ya 

Dupont  wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Washington,  D. C  ... 
Washington.  D.  C . .. 

Washington,  D.  0 .. . 

Deer  Lodge,  Mont 

Ter. 
SantaF6,N.Mez... 


Closed. 
Ck>eed. 

Building  now. 
Closed. 

Closed.      

See  Table  YIIL 


S Principals  of  these  schools  formed  a 
limited  partnership   for   one  year 
from  February,  1880. 
Closed. 
Closed;  being  succeeded  by  Pawling 

Seminary. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Superseded  by  Cm  High  SchooL 
Temporarily  doeeo. 
Only  a  parochial  schooL 
Not  known. 
Closed. 
See  Putnam  Claadcal  Institute:  idean- 

ticaL 
Not  now  in  operation;  buflding  nsed 

for  OOTimon  schooL 
Not  in  existence. 
Changed  to  Greensburg  Seminary  for 

Young  Ladies  and  Young  Men. 
CkMcd. 

Propertv  sold  and  school  dooed. 
Suspended. 
See  Institute  for  Young  Ladiea;  ideo- 

tiort. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

SeeWesttown. 
Closed. 

See  Table  in. 

Closed. 

Buildings  de«tro3red  by  fire  December, 

1878,  and  not  yet  rebuilt 
Only  a  public  school  or  small  subserip> 

tion  school   held  in  the    building 

known  as  Hopewell  Academy. 
No  regular  session  nor  prindpaL 
See  Table  XX 11. 

Succeeded  by  Miss  Higbee's  SchooL 
See  Mont  Bagle;  change  in  name  of 

post  office. 
Closed. 

Only  a  small  elementary  aehooL 

Closed. 

Now  a  public  schooL 

Only  an  elementary  schooL 

See  Marion. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

See  Osborne  Seminary. 

Name  changed  to  Washington  Colle- 
giate Institnte. 
Closed. 

See  Christian  Brothers'  College. 
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Table  Yn.—Memoranda. 


Name. 


Kemarka. 


Golden  Academy 

Norwich  Free  Academy  . 

Bethlehem  Academy 

^Mrmiland  Institate 

'\Hebron  Academy 

Girls' High  School. 

Private  £atiii  School 


ite 

ry  School .... 


iry  Sdentiflc 


HilnoT  Hall 

Easton  Claasical  and  Mathematical  School. 

"  The  HiU"  School 

Lapham  Inatltate 

St.  Mary's  Inatltate  .^ 

Hanover  Academy , 

JaneavilleClaaaiGal  Academy..^. 


Golden,  Colo 

Norwich,  Conn 

Elizabethtown,  Ky 

Glendalo.  Ky 

Hebron,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Maa8.(80Charles 

street). 

Springfield,  Mass 

wobum,  Mass 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

NewYork,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (1267 

Broadway). 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Gambler,  Ohio 

Easton,  Pa 

Pottstown,  Pa 

NorthScitaate,ILI. 
San  Antonio,  Tex... 
Taylorsville,  Va . . . . 
Janesvflle,  Wis 


Closed. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

Not  strictly  a  preparatory  aohooL 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

Divided  into  three  brancboa: 
Brooks  Kindergarten  (Table 
Y) ;  Brooks  School  (for  ffirla) 
(Table  YI):  Brooks  Mifitary 
Academy  (Table  YII). 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  reoeived. 

No  information  received. 

See  Table  VL 

No  information  received. 

Sncoeeded  by  Janesville  EngHah 
Academy  (see  Table  YI). 
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'RftlHih.'N' 0 ,. 

Closed. 

ShelbyvlUe  Female  Coll^Ki*....*. .. 
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Table  IX.— Memoranda. 


Name. 


Location. 


Bemarks. 


College  of  IndiTidnal  Instraction. 

minoia  Agricultaral  College 

Algona  College 

Baptist  College 

Creighton  College 

BichmoDd  College 

Oeueva  College 

Palatinate  College 

Pio  N^oQO  College  and  Teaohen' 
Seminary. 


Eranston,  HI 

Irviiigtonf  III 

Algona,  Iowa 

T^ii<j|iftTlf'^  Mo....* 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Biohmond,  Ohio  ... 
West  Geneva,  Ohio 

Myerstown,  Pa 

St.  Francis,  Wis... 


Suspended  daring  1879;  no  notice  of  Its 

reopening  daring  1880. 
Beorganiz^  onder  name  of  Irvington 

College. 
Sospended. 
Closed  in  1870,  bat  was  reorganized  in 

1880  as  the  Louisiana  College;    see 

Table  VI. 
Name  changed  to  Creighton  University. 
Suspended. 
Superseded  by  Northwood  Normal  and 

Collegiate  Institute,  Northwood;  see 

Table  VI. 
A  preparatory  school:  see  Table  VII. 
See  Tables  m  and  IV. 


Colleges  from  which  no  iirformatUm  has  been  received. 


Name. 

Location. 

Name. 

Location. 

A  rlr ATiftsui  Pnll acta 

Batesville,Ark. 
Santa  Bosa,  CaL 

Santa  Ynez,  CaL 

Dixon,  HL 
Mendota,IU. 

Bedford,  Ind. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Humboldt,  Iowa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Emmittsburg,Md. 

Christian  University 

Lincoln  College 

Cant4m,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
G-reenwood,  Mo. 

ChristianCollege  of  theStote 
of  California. 

College  of  Our  Lady  of  Qua- 

dalupe. 

Bock  Kiver  University 

Evangeliach-Lutherisches 

Collegium. 
Bedford  College 

Nebraska  College 

NebraskaCity.Nebr. 
WeaverviUe,  N.  C. 
Sago.  Ohio. 
Xenia.  Ohio. 

WeaverviUe  College 

McCorkle  College:. 

XeniaCollese 

Ursinns  Collese 

Freeland,  Pa.  (Col- 

New Castle  College 

King  College 

lege  viUe  P.  0.). 
NewCastie,Pa. 
Beech  Grove,  Tenn. 
Woodbury,  Tenn. 
Bixiwnsville,  Tex. 

University  ofNotre  Dame 
dH  Lac. 

St  Bouaventure's  College. . . 
Humboldt  College 

Woodbury  College 

St.  Joseph's  Colfege 

Henderson  Male  and  Fe- 
male College. 
Salado  CoUew 

College  of  the  Lnmaculate 

Conception. 
Mt.  St.  Mary *s  College.....^ 

Henderson,  Tex. 
Salado,  Tex. 
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Table  XI,— Memorandum, 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Swodish   Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Knoxvme,Ill 

See  Swedish- American  Ansgari  College  and  Mission* 
ary  Insritnte;  no  session  held  from  SepU*mber, 
1879,  to  June,  1880;  reorganized  September,  1880. 

List  of  institutiona  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Name. 


Location. 


lemlnary. 

estant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 


cans  UnlTersity. 
er  College 


Mennoniten . 
OS  College  . . . 


Barellly.  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ey. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

^Iton,  Mo. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

Frpdand,  Pa..  (Collegeville,  P.  0.). 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
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Table  XIV. — Part  1. — Summary  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  for  the  year  1880.a 


1 

i 

1 

1 

On  what  account. 

SUtMftndTerritoriefl. 

i 

For  deficiency  in— 

1 

1^ 

1 
5 

o 

1 

Alabftma 

5 
8 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
8 
8 
1 
8 
5 
2 
1 
8 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 

11 
2 
6 
0 

16 
3 
8 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

11 

0 

8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
I 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
4 
8 
1 
4 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

ArkftDSM -■<■ T- 

Califomia    - - 

Colorado  ............................. 

rSnnnAAfdont -.-,-,. 

2>elaware 

Florida 

G^orcia.............. 

1 
2 

Ulinois         

...... 

...... 



Indimia ....... .........r.T.^r t--t 

1 

Iowa. 

KanMff ^, ,„,,,,.. 

Kontnclcv    ...••  .......  .......r 

1 

2 

1 

i 

2 

2 

Tjouisiana.  ........r t..,- 

Maine 

1 

Mnryland            r        .    r    

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Massaohnaetto 

Michigan 

::::;:i:::::: 

Missisaippi 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

M«MOTITl 

1 

Nebraska 

Nevada              

i 

:          1 

Xaw  TToniTuihiTn    

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

New  York. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

2 

2    

1 

Oregon 

Penns  jlTania 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

Bhode  Island 

1 

Rnnth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

2 

1 

Texas 

*2 

Vermont 

Virginia 

1 

West  Virginia 

^ 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

1 ' 

Dakota 

1.  .     . 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Idaho 

Mnatana 

... .: 1 

New  Mexico 

...... 

Utah 

1 

Washington 

Wvominjc 

Foreign 

1 

Athirge 

.:.:.:  ;::::.|:::::: 

Total 

100 

78 

86 

2 

8 

14 

21  1      1A 

18 

10 

a  A  comparison  of  this  summary  with  that  given  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncation  for 
1879  will  show  them  to  be  identical ;  the  summary  is  correctly  presented  for  1880,  and  was  inadvertently 
reported  from  West  Point  as  for  1879. 
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Tabus  XIY.— Pabt  2. — Suwmary  of  €OBamiinaiUm$  for  admUolon  to  the  United  Statee 
Naval  Academy  for  ike  year  1880; 


1 

1 

i 

1 

Number  rejected. 

1 

On  what  account. 

States  and  Territories. 

1 
1 

For  deficiency  in— 

1 

j 

1 

0 

« 

AlfthMllft     TTT     -r     r 

• 

A  rVaiMMui 

California 

2 
3 
2 

2 

1 
2 

Colorado..  .............. ....*i-«-r^ t. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Connectioat 

Delaware  ............................. 



...... 

Florida 

2 
8 
8 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

niinoU 



Indiana  ..............•■..........>>.. . 

1 

1 
1 

Iowa... ....................... ........ 

1 

KMima , ..,.,,. T-.. 

Kentucky 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

""2 

••:*•• ;"■" 

liOQiinana 

Maine 

Maryland 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipni 

2 
6 

2 

2 
8 

Missoori.' 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

1 

1 

1 

Nftw  Hsmpshire ... 

' 

jjew  Jersey .......................... . 

NewTork. 

6 
6 
7 

4 
8 
6 

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

North  Carolina 

Ohio    

1 

T*MinjiTlTAnia. ...  .....■...........>■'■• 

8 

8 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Khodft  Inland  .......r......  ......•««.■ 

Ronth  Carolina  .,r-T-,--T---.»T 

.. 

1 
2 

...... 

1 

1  ; 

1 

Texas...... *«.-«•>--•.•..••... ...•••.. 

Vermont 

Yirsinia 

2 

2 

"Wwfc  Virginia 

.     1 

Wisoonsin 

2 

1 

1   

......1...... 

1 

1 

i  1 

1 

Arizona 

Dakota 

:.::.:l:::... 

District  of  Columbia 

Tflaho r 

I 

,...,. I._  

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1  ! 

1 

1 

New  Mexioo 

Utah 

1 

' 

'W'liffhington 

......'......'.... ' 

"^vominit 

1                  ...' 



pwSgn!?::::;:™:;;:;;:;;;;;;::;;;: 

1  „      1 1 

At  large.- 

:::::j::::::'::::::i::;;;:t;:;::: 

; 

Total 

67 

48 

24 

4 

2 

12 

19  1      10 

12 

•Not  examined  in  this  branch. 
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Table  XV.—Part  1. — Degreei  conferred  in  1860  by  univereitiee,  oolUgea,  edenHfio 

[The  fonowing  are  the  explanations  of  abhreviations  need  in  Part  1  of  this  table:  L.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
of  Science;  B.  C.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering;;  C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer;  B.  Agr.,  Bachelor  of  Agri- 
Mining  Enghieor;  D.  E.,  Dynamic  Engineer;  B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Arcliiteotare;  Vh.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  1^.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of 

KOTS. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


Institatioiis  and  locations. 


AU 


All  degrees. 


Letters. 


A.B.      ▲.!£ 


Agrionltoral  and  Mechanical  College,  Aubom,  Ala. 

Sonthem  University,  Greensboro',  Ala 

Howard  Colleger  Marion.  Ala 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala 


Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro',  Ark. 

Arkansas  Indnstrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark  . 

Jodson  University,  Jadsonia,  Ark 

St  John's  College  of  Arkansas,  Little  Bock,  Ark. .. 

College  of  St.  Augastine,  Benioia,  Cal 

University  ot  Calubmia,  Berkeley,  Cal  

Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  Cal 

St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

Pacific  Methodist  CoUege.  Santa  Bosa,  Cal 

Washington  College^Washington  Comers,  Cal 

Hesperian  College,  woodland;  Cal 

Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Conn 

Delaware  College,  Kewark,  Del 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

*  Mercer  University,  Macon.  Ga 

Pio  Kono  College,  Macon.  Ga 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Cm 

Abingdon  College,  Abingdon,  HI 

HeddingCollege,  Abingdon,  111 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Universiiy,  Blooroington,  HI 

St  Yiateur's  College,  Bonrbonnais  Grove,  HI 

Carthage  Colleffet,'Carthage,  111 

University  of  Chicago,  Cficago,  HI 

Enreka  College,  Eareka,  111 

Northwestern  University.  Evanston,  IH 

Ewing  College,  Ewing,  Hi 

Knox  College,  Galesbarg.  HI 

Lombard  I]^versity,  Cwlesbarg,  HI 

Lake  Forest  University.  Lake  Forest,  HI 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  HI 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  HI 

Monmonth  College,  Monmouth.  HI 

Northwestern  College,  Kai>ervi]le,  HI 

Chaddock  CoUege^CJulnoy,  HI 

ShnrtleffCollege,  Upper  Alton.  HI 

Hlinois  Industrial  UniveTsity,  Urbana,  HI 

Westfield  College,  Westfieldlni 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,HL 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind 

Wabash  College,  Crawfords^ille,  Ind 

Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  Ind 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind 

HartsviUe  Un^ersity,  HartsviOe,  Ind 

a  "Bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture:" 

6  Includes  1  degree  of  "giidua.e." 

e  Degrees  not  specified. 

d  "Mistress  of  science.*' 

«  These  are  "bachelor  of  sacred  theology. 


20 
h6 

6 
81 

1 

20 
12 

8 
08 
46 

4 

8 
13 

2 
o6 
o4 

6 
232 

8 
68 
elO 
25 

6 
«27 

6 
13 
20 

8 
U 
64 
10 
110 
o5 
16 
16 
13 
22 

7 

48 
16 

7 
18 
22 

7 

4 
20 
20 

9 
24 

7 

0 


17 


/Includes  8  D.  C.  L. and  2  M. L. 

a  "Bachelor  of  chemical  science." 

A  Honorary  degree  of  "master  of  agrioultoie." 

i  "Master  of  music" 
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and  other  profe$sional  $€hooU,  and  5y  §ekooU  for  the  9uperUn'  instruction  of  women. 

Letters;  A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Art*;  A.  M.,  MMter  of  Arte:  Sc.  B.,  Beobelor  of  Sdenoe:  So.  M.,  Master 
culture;  B.  M.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineerinff;  M.  E.,  Hicfaiff  Engineer;  G.  Sl  M.  E.,  Civil  and 
Philosophy;  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  Mos.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Masio;  Mns.  D.,  Doctor  of  Mnsio ; 
Dental  Sorgery;  Ph.  6.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 


oonforred 

... 

Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art 

Theol. 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

8c.B 

8c.  M. 

d 

a 

1 

a 

p4 

a 

a 

p4 

pj 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

1 

5 

i 

PJ 

»5 

P 

a 

00 

f 

6 

f 

a 

Pi 

1 

A 

j 

a 

1 

a 

m 

1 

a 

» 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

21 

3d 

3S 

34 

25 

26 

27 

28 

39 

30 

31 

H 

9 

<a 

1 

.... 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

12 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 
2 

« 

f, 

7 

.... 

8 

9 

. 

28 

10 

dl 
1 
2 

""■* 

11 

A 

12 

8 

.... 

18 

14 

15 

1« 

2 

1 

17 

42 
8 
8 

«24 

.... 

/38-..- 

18 

19 

Ifi 

4 

20 

21 

1 

■"■... 

22 

23 

24 

25 

4 

1 

8 

4 

kl 

20 

4 

8 

.... 

27 

28 

6 

::;'.l::. 

29 

4 

4 

2 

«i82 

80 

1 

81 

1 

9 

fi88 

m82 

82 

83 

ft 

84 

s 

6 

35 

1 

2 

2 

38 

7 

8 

... 

8 

87 

8 

38 

8 

2 

89 

4 

8 

40 

2 

1 

41 

1 

1 

42 

18 

.... 

48 

8 

2 

44 

2 

45 

8 

1  , 

*"■* 

48 

4 

47 

1 

48 

.... 

7 

8 

2 

2 

1 

49 

2 

50 

8 

8 

, 

... 

^!1! 



.... 

51 

j2  are  "bachelor  of  English  literature*'  and  1 

''mistress  of  English  literatnre.'* 
k  "Master  of  phUosophv." 
I  Conferred  on  examination. 
m  Degrees  conferred  in  the  Union  College  of  Law. 

46  E 


n  2  are  ad  enndom  degrees. 

o  These  are  "Unreate  of  English  literatnre." 

p  2  are  "master  of  letters." 

q  "Master  of  arohitectura" 
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81 


90 

91 
02 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 


Table  XV.— Pabt  l.—Degrees  wnf erred  in 
Kon.— 0  shows  tlutt  no  degrees  were 


Institations  and  looatlont. 


Bntler  University,  Trrinffton,  Ind 

Pnrdue  Uniyersitv,  LaJ^yette,  Ind 

Union  Christian  Collece,  Merom,  Ind 

Moore's  Hill  CoUege^oore's  BOlLInd 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind 

Ridgevllle  College,  Ridceville,  Ind 

Iowa  State  AgricaUnrar College,  Ames,  Iowa 

Griswold  Col^ge,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa 

Iowa  College,  GrinnelL  Iowa 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  Wesley  an  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa ^.. 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa 

Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa 

St  Benedicts  College,  Atchison,  Kftns 

Baker  University,  mldwin  City,  Kans 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans 

Lane  University',  Lecompton,  Kans 

Kansas  State  Agricaltaiul  College,  Manhattan,  Kans 

r  •        -"      «  • ^-        

J  '  Kentaoky,  Lexing* 


•«,Ky- 


I,  La 

i'Piuri'8h,'La! 


the  Mechanic  Arts, 


^ 


Md. 


Md 

Station,  Md . 


r,  Md  . 


aherst,  Mass  . 


Boston,  Mass  . 


Tnfts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Maes 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.. 

a  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 

b  Degrees  not  specified. 

c  "Bachelor  of  veterinary  medicine.'* 

d  "Phormacentical  chemist." 


All 


All  degrees. 


12 

30 

188 

23 

15 

8 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

21 


7 
13 
12 

1 

4 

9 

7 

81 

8 

0 

9 

8 

31 

24 

15 

19 

8 

0 

21 

0 

4 

8 

0 

12 

76 

7 

19 

120 

8 

264 

84 

46 

27 


169 
17 
35 
26 

e  "  Normal  graduate." 
/•'Mistress  of  science." 
jT*' Bible  graduate." 


Letters. 


«1 


hi 


A.B.       A.M 


16 


...    10 
64 


7     8 


8  1.... 
3    .... 


11 


3|..., 

3  1.... 
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1880  hy  univenUin,  oollegtB,  ^—Continued, 
eonferred ;  ....  indiofttes  none  returned. 


A  *'MAs(er  of  Moonnto.**  llnclndes  1  "gradiuite  in  theolof^." 

tGradaates  from  the  Colleffe  of  the  Bible.  mlnclades  1  C.  B.  (bacbelnr  of  snrgory). 

r'Gradnmto  in  affricaltore?'  i»''I>octor  of  dental  medicine." 
Jb  "(HaduAte  in  oratory." 
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Table  XV.— Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 
NOTB.— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


Institations  and  locations. 


All  classes. 


AU  degrees. 


Letters. 


A.B.      A.M. 


109 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 
159 
160 
161 


ial  Scienoe,Wor- 


ig,Mioh., 


,Mo. 


d  the  Mechanic 


S.S. 


College  or  ^ew  Jersey,  iTinceton,  M.«l 

Seton  Hall  College,  Sonth  Orange,  N.  J 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandme,  N.  Y 

Wells  College,  Anrora,  N.  Y 

Canisias  CoUege,  Buflhlo,  N.Y 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y 

Elmira  Female  Colleg.),Elmira,N.Y 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

College  o  i  St.  Francis  Xavler,  New  York,  N.  Y 

College  of  the  City  of  Now  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

CooT>er  Union  Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  New 
York,N.Y. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York^.  Y 

Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Yassar  College,  Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y 

University  of  Rochester,  Kochester,  N.  Y . 


16 

7 

415 

6 

85 

13 

9 

6 

<26 

29 

8 

18 

8 

6 

0 

25 


9 

8 

18 

28 

11 

4 

o5 

4 

8 

105 

1 

16 
58 

136 

8 

9 

dS 

dl5 
22 
65 
12 
14 
86 
78 
46 
50 

t417 
ta2 


022 


U4 


a  2  are  ''master  of  philosophy." 
b  * '  Pharmaceutical  chemist. '' 
c  ' '  Master  of  philosophy. " 
d  Degrees  not  specified. 
0  "Master  of  accounts." 
/Number  ordained  during  the  year. 
g  Number  of  graduates  in  theology. 


10 


A  Conferred  on  examination, 
i  1  is  "master  of  literature." 
i  4  degrees  not  specified. 
k  Includes  3  commercial  diplomas. 
1 6  are  "  bachelor  of  pedagogics"  and  8  are 
dpal  of  pedagogics." 


12 


"prln- 
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1880  hy  univerHtieSj  colleges,  ^.—Continued, 
conferred ; indicates  none  retomed. 


m  8  ftr«  "topofrnphicftl  engineer.**  r  Indadee  2  ex  gratia  demee. 

n  "Engineer  of  mines."  » Includes  1  ad  eondem  degree. 

0  Includes  8  conferred  on  completion  of  normal  t  Conferred  on  examination. 

course.  u  **  Engineer  of  mines." 

p  "  Mechanical  engineer."  v  18  are  LL.  B.  cum  laude. 

£  1  is  * '  doctor  of  icieBoe."  w  Heoeived  the  Cooper  medal  and  diploma^ 
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162 

163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
188 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 


Tablje  XV.— Part  1,— Degrees  conferred  in 
NoTR.— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


Institntioiis  and  locations. 


Bridge.  K.Y.. 


b,N.T 

0 


fiT.C. 


rest  Grove,  Oreg. 


Pennsylvania  lifllitary  Academy,  Chester,  Pa. . 

La&yette  College,  Easton,  Pa 

XTrsinns  CoUege,  rreeland.  Pa 

Pennsylvania  College,  Oettyshnrg,  Pa 

Thiol  College,  Greenville,  Pa 

Haverford  College,  Haverford  College,  Pa 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa . 

Universitv  at  Lewisborg,  Lewisbarg.  Pa 

Lincoln  university,  Lincoln  ITniveruty,  Pa. ... 

St  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pa 

Allegheny  College,  Meadvflle,  Pa 

Mercersburg  College,  Mercorsborg,  Pa 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilm&gton,  Pa  ... 
a  4  are  "master  of  pliilosophy." 
b  Number  of  graduates  in  theology. 
•  Begreee  not  specified. 


All  classes. 


All  degrees. 


75 

1 
48 
18 

0 
26 

6 
11 

2 

1 
11 
15 
10 
10 

4 
16 

5 
12 

7 

9 
52 
10 

6 

7 
42 

7 

20 
12 
13 

8 
19 
28 

3 
18 
91 

0 

6 
20 

1 

0 

0 
23 
17 
10 
26 
24 
14 
84 

6 
29 

8 
11 
27 
17 
15 

8 
21 
17 
18 


Letters. 


«3 


n2 


21 
6 

14 

d  "Mechanical  engineer." 
•  "Master  of  phUosophy." 


A.  Bm  A.  MOm 


11 


2 

1 ... 


15 


13 


11 
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1880  Jy  universUiea,  colleges,  ^c— CoDtinued. 
oonf erred ; indicates  none  returned. 


L 

\ 


f  "  Master  of  aoeovnte."  i  Honorary  ^egne  of  "  doctor  of  letters.** 

g  Ordained  priests  darine  the  year.  J  * '  Master  of  aooouuts." 

I  *' Analytical  clieinist.** 
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Table  XV.— Part  l.'-'Degree8  inferred  In 
Nan. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  wen 


loBtitations  and  locations. 

AU  classes. 

Letters. 

All  degrees. 

(4 

A.B. 

A.M. 

^ 

2 
1 

s 

►5 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7r\ 

L                                                                               

0 
250 
9 
11 
6 
U 
<il2 

n 

82 

10 
8 
3 

11 

12 
6 

11 
8 
4 

14 
0 

63 

89 
2 
5 
0 
5 
9 

18 
6 

57 
128 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8 
7 
8 
0 
6 
78 

0 

rff, 

V                                                                               

24 
8 
2 
1 
9 
4 
21 
53 
6 
6 

9 

4 

.... 

??3 

T^                                                                            Pa 

0 
0 
0 

! 

2 
0 

1 

---• 

??4 

L                                                                               

rfs> 

P                                                                               

frn 

S'                                                                               

??7 

A                                                                               

2 

2 

r?» 

T^                                                                              'a 

??9 

B                                                                               

24 

4 

S 

730 

c                                                                           

Wl 

E                                                                               

?,3^ 

F                                                                               

2 

4 



?33 

»                                                                             

1 

.... 

7 
12 
5 
8 
8 
2 
9 

?34 

^                                                                            

?35 

A                                                                                    

?3« 

E                                                                            an 

7 
2 
2 
2 
2 

••-• 

8 

a 
1 
1 

?37 

K                                                                               

S*                                                                              D,Tenn 

H                                                                                    

238 
^39 

2 

?40 

s«                                                                           

?41 

TI                                                                                    

?4^ 

C                                                                                 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

.... 

?4lt 

B                                                                                 

?44 

M                                                                                 

8 

.... 

5 

?45 

c                                                                             

?46 

M                                                                                   

1 

/I 

2 
9 
4 
6 

7 

?47 

c                                                                             

?4fl 

c                                                                              

0 

.... 

V49 

V                                                                                  

?ftO 

u                                                                                

1 

.... 

?51 

V                                                                                    

4 
2 

.... 

9fff, 

u                                                                             

?W 

B                                                                                    

0 

.... 

2 
2 

?M 

G                                                                              in 

?55 

A                                                                              oUoge  Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

0 

?5« 

» 

1 

— 

?,57 

Henderson  CoUese,  Hen<ieraon,'Tex  ..1 

...... /7 

?i>8 

Baylor  University,  Indei>endence,  Tex. 

1 

2 

.... 

V59 

Austin  Colleflre.  Sherman. Tex  .....r 

1 

8 
2 

?A0 

Trinity  University,  Tehuacana,  Tex 

'•-■ 

6 
15 

2«1 

University  of  Yennont  and  State  A^ooltaral  College,  Bur- 

Ungton,  Vt 
Rancfolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Ya 

5 

?fi3 

Yirginia  Agricnltnral  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksbnrg,  Ya. 
Emorv  ana  Henrv  Colleire. Emorv.  Ya 

7 
18 
23 
18 

7 

7 

84 

ml7 

0 

11 

1122 

24 

15 

?fH 

.... 

11 

?«f> 

Yirginia  Military  Institnte,  Lexington,  Ya 

?66 

Waahington  and  Laa  Univeniity,  I^xingUni,  Ya 

.... 

6 

1 

.... 

?67 

Richmond  Golleflre. Richmond.  Va.. ............. .......  ...... 

?68 

Roanoke  Cfnge,  Salem,  Ya 

"i' 

7 

?«ft 

University  of  Virginia,  Univcnnrity  of  Virginia,  Va 

5 

.... 

?70 

Bethany  College,  fiethany,  W.  Ya" T....'. 

?71 

West  virsrinia  Colleire.  Ileminffton.  W.  Ya 

?7? 

West  Yirginia  University,  Morgantown.  W.  Ya 

2 

8 

.... 

?73 

Shenherd  College.  Shenheidstown.  "W.Ya 

oi 

?74 

T.jLwrence  Universitv.  Annleton.  Wis 

3 
16 

1 

275 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis 

.... 

a  "Analytical  chemist" 

h  2  are  "mechanicid  engineer." 

e  "Bachelor  of  scientific  agrioaltare." 

d  Inclades  3  oonuneroial  d^lomas. 


•  Honorary  detme. 

/  "  Mistress  ofEnglish  litentnxe." 

a  iQ^clndes  1  honorary  M.  D. 

A  Graduates  In  biblical  deportment 
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1880  by  universiiieB,  colleges,  ^o. — ContinaecL 
canfeired ; indicates  none  retamed. 


L 


i  8  are  "graduate  in  aaicnlinre**  and  4  *'  giadoate  1 1  it  *'D.  C.  L." 

in  agricnltnTO  and  meobanics."  m  Dogreee  not  specified. 

j  Includes  one  **l»chelorof  scieuco  and  liteTatnre."  n  18  are  normal  grodnntos. 
k  Theseare  "gradnate  Virginia  Military  Institute."  o  "Master  of  English  literature.' 
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Table  XV.— Part  1.— Degrees  oavferred  in 
KOTB.— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


InsfeitntioDS  and  locationt. 


An 


All  degrees. 


Letters. 


A.B.      A.H. 


276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 


D.C 

;le,  Wash.  Ter. 


75 

9 

8 

8 

10 

11 

0 

d28 

4 

2 


14 


03 


a  Conferred  on  examination. 

&  1  is  "bachelor  of  mechanical  onKineering*'  and  1  "bachelor  of  mining  and  metall 
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1880  ly  unhersiUea,  coUeges,  fo, — Continued, 
oonferred }  . . . .  indioatos  none  retomed. 


Science. 

PhUoaophy. 

Art. 

Tbeol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

SC.B. 

SaH. 

f4 
o 

o 

6 

-< 

5 

(^ 
5 

5 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

5 

1 

P 

6 
5 

6 

W 

A 

a 

1 

a 

« 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

ill 

39 

93 

M 

35 

36 

97 

98 

99 

30 

31 

7 

8 

.... 

b2 

82 

.... 

?7« 

7 

irn 

cl 

?7R 

1 

T79 

.... 

2 

1 

?80 

■s 

?81 

?8?< 

1 

•10 

/14 

?BS 

1 

1 

?A4 

9, 

*>-85 

■ 

c  Honorary  degree. 

d  Includes  4  degree*  not  apeoifled. 


•  Komber  of  certificates  in  theology. 
/Indadee  one  *'B.  M." 
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Table  XV.— Part  2. — Degrees  conferred  in  1880  l^y  professional  schools  not  connocUd 
with  universities  and  colleges, 

[The  following;  are  the  explanations  of  abbrevlatlonfi  need  in  Part  2  of  this  table :  B.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
Divinity:  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity  :M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery; 
Ph.  G.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy ;  iX.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Lavs ;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 


a  Namber  of  gradnatee  reported.  «  4  Aill  gradoates  and  6  Bnsllsh  icradnatet. 

Z»  2  arc  c^rtificAtes  of  f?radaation.  /  20  diplomas  and  5  ** bachelor  of  sacred  theology.** 

e  0  received  diplomas  only.  a  Nnmoer  of  priests  ordained. 

A  Degree  of  A.  M.  A  Komber  receiving  diplomas. 
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Table  XV. — Pabt  2. — Degrees  conferred  in  1880  hyprofeesionalschooU,  ^'o, — Contlnned. 


Institationt  and  locations. 


Theology. 


Medicine. 


Law. 


School  of  Law,  ITniTenity  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Kational  ITnivenity,  law  department,  Washington, 

D.C. 

SCHOOLS  or  MSDICZinC. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama.  Mobile,  Ala 

Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal . .. 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  6a 

Sonthem  Medical  Colloge,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Rash  Medical  College,  Chicago.  HI 

Woman's  Medical  Collogo  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. .. 

Medical  College  of  Evansville,  £ vanaviUe,  lod 

Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medidne,  Fort  Wajme,  Ind.. 
M«lical  College  ofFort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . . . 
Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indhrn* 

apolis,  Ind. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Snrgoons,  Keokak,  Iowa.. 

Ken  tacky  School  of  Medicine,  Loalsville,  Ky 

Loaisvillo  Medical  College.  Lonisvillo.  Ky 

College  of  Physicians  nnd  Sargoons,  Baitimoro,  Md.. 
Medical  department.  University  of  Maryland,  Balti* 

more,  Mu. 

Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit,  Mich 

Kansas  City  Medical  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


St.  Joseph  Ibospital  Medical  College,  St.  jToseph,  Mo  . 

St.  Loais  Medical  College,  St.  Loaisjtfo 

Medical  department^  University  of  Boflklo,  BoffiUo, 

Bellevae  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  New  York  Infirmary, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medidne  and  Surgery,  Qincin- 

nati,  Ohio. 

Medical  CoUege  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miami  Medlcid  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Jefibrson  Medical  College,  Phih&delphia,  Pa 

Woman's  Medical  CoU^e  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Ya 

California  Medical  College,  Oakhind,  Cal  

Bennett  Colloge  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Chicago,  HL 

American  Medical  Collego,  St  Louis.  Mo 

Eclectic  Medical  Colloge  of  New  York,  Now  York, 

N.Y. 

Eclectic  Hbdical  Institute.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chicago  HomoMmathic  College,  Chicago,  111 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  HI . 
St.  Louis  Colloge  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  St.  Xouis,  Mo. 
Collego  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Buflklo,  N.  Y. . . . 
New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York, 

H.  Y. 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  HomoBOpathlc  Hospital  Colloge.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


24 

7 

81 

515 

el4d 

10 

5 

C7 

el5 

el3 

cll7 
044 

56 
110 

66 

27 
17 
14 
41 
54 

142 
11 


121 
42 
61 

lOG 
13 

25 

26 
13 
62 

41 


50 
20 
100 
25 

6 
54 


24 

7 

81 

M5 

147 

10 

5 

6 

dl4 

12 

116 
43 
66 

110 
66 

27 
17 
14 
41 
54 

142 
U 

27 

121 
42 
61 

196 
13 

21 

20 
13 
52 

41 
82 

60 
020 
100 

25 

6 
54 


a  Includes  10 '*M.L.*' 

b  7  are  ad  eundum  degrees. 

c  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 


d  2  are  ad  enndnm  degrees. 
•  Includes  1  ad  eundum  degree. 
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Table  XV.— Pabt  2.— Degrees  conferred  in  1880  hyprofeseUmal  echooUj  ^o.— Contmued. 


Institatloiis  and  loofttions. 


Theology. 


Medicine. 


Law. 


4t 


90 


04 


BCBOOLB  OF  DEXTISTBT. 


Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Snrgexy,  BaltimoTe,  Md 

Boston  Dental  College.  Boston,  Mass 

New  York  CoUege  of  Dentistry,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,   Phila* 
delpua,  Pa. 


eCHOOLB  OF  PHABMACT. 


Chicaso  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  lU 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md  ... 
Massaohnsetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. . . 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York,N.Y. 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmaoy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.  C .... 


18 
20 

4S 

11 
6 


a  Indndee  1  honorary  D.  D.  8.   '  M  received  a  certificate  of  profldency  only. 

c  These  are  "doctor  of  pharmacy." 
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Table  XV. — Pari  3. — Degrtn  wi^erred  in  1880  &y  boKooU  for  the  superior  inetrudion  of 

women, 

[The  following  «ro  the  explanationB  of  abbrevlAtionB  naed  in  Part  3  of  this  table:  A.B.,  Gradaate  in 
Arts ;  A.  M.,  Mistress  of  Arts ;  B.  L.  A.,  Graduate  in  Liberal  Arts;  B.  L.,  Graduate  in  Letters ;  M.  L.  A., 
Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts;  M.  B. L.,  Mistress  of  English  Literature;  M.  Ph.,  Mistress  of  Philosophy; 
M.  P.  L.,  Mistress  of  Polite  Literature ;  K  Sc,  Graduate  in  Science ;  Mis.  Mua.,  Mistress  of  Music.  J 


a  With  the  degree  of  **  ffradaate.**  /8  were  graduates  in  classical  course  and  0  in 
h  Includes  5  graduatea  m  English  coune.  musical  course. 

eDeirrees  not  specified.  g  13  degrees  conferred  on  completion  of  special 
dl5  diplomas  for  completion  of  fkill  Latin  and  course. 

English  couTM,  9  for  completion  of  English  h  The  degree  of  T).  D. 

course.  i"  Maid  of  arts." 
•  11  srraduates  in  classical  eonra«,  0  in  ''^g'W**, 

2  in  music,  and  8  in  fine  art. 
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Table  XV. — Part  3^— Degrees  conferred  in  1880  by  edhooJs,  ^o. — Continned. 


aDefirees  not  specified. 

6  With  the  dep-ee  of  "ffndiutte.' 

e  "Mistress  of  science." 


d  WiCh  the  degree  of  "fhU  gradnate.** 
€  5  daasical,  4  In  English,  and  4  in  mnsio. 
fS  "graduate"  and  2  "full  graduate." 
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Table  XV.— Part  Z.-^Degrees  can/erred  in  1886  hy  schools,  ^c— Continned. 


All  degrees. 

*4 

p4 

^ 

1 

1 

■ 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

It 

19 

13 

85 

WaUuOlA  Female  CoUefte,  Walhalla. 

R.C. 
Wcsleyan  Female  College,  BrownsTille, 

Tenn. 
BeUevae  Female  CoUege,  CoUierrille, 

Tenn. 
Memphis  Conference  Female  Inatitute, 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  Female  College,  McMinn- 

Tille.T«nn. 
Hnrfreeeboro*  Female  Institute,  Hnr- 

fieesboTo'.Tenn. 
Sonle  Female  College,  Mnrfreesboro', 

Tenn. 
Ward's  Seminary  for  Yonng  Ladies, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mary  Sharp  College,  WinoheMer,  Tenn. 
Andrew  Female  College,  HnntaviUe, 

Tex. 
Baylor  Female  CoUege,  Independence, 

Tex. 
Vermont  Methodlct  Seminary  and  Fe- 

male  CoUege.  Montpelier,  YU 
Martha   Washington  CoUege,  Abing- 
don, Va. 

Va. 
Hoanoke  Female  Co^eg^  DanyiUe,  Ya . 
Southern  Female  CoUege,  Petersburg, 

Va. 
Richmond  Female  Institnte,  Bichmond, 

Va. 
SUnnton  Female  Seminary,  Staunton, 

Broaddns  Female  CoUege,  Clarksburg, 

W.Va. 
Wisconsin  Female  CoUege,  Fox  Lak^ 

Wis. 

6 

1 

1 
15 

2 
12 

2 
648 

t 

«11 

0 

18 

7 

5 
8 

5 
gS 

0 
04 

a6 

86 

1 

1 

18 

1 

5 

87 

88 

2 

1 

7 

2 

648 

80 

90 

01 

92 

03 

94 

2 

96 

9ff 

4 

di 

97 

12 
«7 

•4 

43 

6 

98 

00 

/I 

100 

101 

2 

8 

102 

103 

0 

104 

a  "Maid  of  arts." 
b  Includes  1  graduate  oui 
c  Degrees  not  specified. 
d  "OraduAte  in  musio." 

47  E 


€  With  the  degree  of  "ftiU  graduate.' 

/  '* English  graduate." 

g  With  the  degree  of  *'  graduate." 
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Table  XIX*^  Statisiica  of  insHiutiotu  for  the  blind  for  1880 ;  from 
KOTB.— X  indicates  the  employments  tanght ; 


Name. 


Location. 


Saperintendent. 


s 

u 


1^ 

a 


27 


Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Damb  and  the  Blind. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.. 

Instltation  for  the  Deaf  and 
Damb  and  the  Blind. 

Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Mute  iwd  Blind. « 


Talladega,  Ala  .. 

Littio  Rock,  Ark 
Borkoley,  Cal... 

ColoradoSprings, 
Col). 


Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind/ ;  Macon,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Dl 


Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind.* 

Indiana  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 


Kansas  Institution  for  tho  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
EducaUon  of  the  Blind. 

I^uisiana  Institution  for  tho 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  tho 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf- Mutes. 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan  School  for  tho  Blind . . . 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the 
Educatinn  of  the  Blind. 

Missouri  School  for  tho  Blind  . .. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind* 

New  York  State  Institution  for 

the  Blind. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

Blind.* 

North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  p 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind  q  . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.* 

South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind*. 


IndianapoliSfInd 
Vinton,  lo^-a — 
"Wyandotte,  Kans 
Louisville,  Ky  .. 
Baton  Bouge,  La 


Baltimore,  Md., 

(258Sarat02ast) 

Baltimore,  Md... 

Boston,  Mass.... 

Lansiuff.  Mich  .. 
Faribault,  Minn 


Jackson,  Miss... 

St  Louis,  Mo — 

Nebraska  City, 

Nebr. 
Batavia,  N.  Y... 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(34th  St.  and 
9th  avenue). 

Raleigh,  N.C.... 

ColnmbuB,  Ohio . 


Salem,  Oi-eg 

PhlladelphusPa. 


Springs, 


Cedar 
8.C. 


Nashville,  Tenn 


iseo 

1859 
1860 

1874 

1852 

1849 

1847 

1853 

1888 

1842 

1871 

1872 

1853 

1829 

nl880 
1806 


1851 
1875 
1868 
1832 

1849 

1837 

1872 
1838 

1855 
1846 


J.  H.  Johnson,  H.D. 

Otis  Patten 

Warring    Wilkin- 
son. X.  A. 
J.  R.  Kennedy 


W.  D.  Williams, 
F.W.Phillips,  M.D 
W.B.  Wilson 


Rev.  Robert  Caro- 

theTs,  A.  H. 
George  H.  Miller.. 

B.B.Huntoon,A.M. 

P.Lane 


Frederick  D.  Mor- 
rison, m.  a. 

Frederick  D.  Mor- 
risen,  M.  a. 

Michael  Anagnos . . 


J.  F.  MoElroy 

James  J.  Dow,  act- 
ing principal. 


Dr.  W.  &  Langley . 

ProtJohn  T.  Sib- 

leyjirindpal. 
J.  B.  Parmeloe 


Rev.    Albert  D. 

Wilbor,  D.  D. 
William  B.  Walt.. 


Hesekiah  A.  Gud- 
ger,M.  A.,  princi- 
pal. 

G.  L.  Smead,  M.  A . 


William    Chapin, 

A.M. 

Newton  F.Walker 
J.  M.  Sturtevnnt.. 


State. 

State. 
State. 

State. 

State.. 

State.. 

State. 

SUte. 

State. 

State.. 

State. 


Corporation . 

Corporation . 

Corporation 
and  State. 

State 

State 


State 

State 

State 

State 

Corporation . 


State.. 


State.. 


State 

Corporation 

andStote. 

State 


6 
40 
25 
35 

6 
23 

(a) 

19 

40 

(a) 
10 

7 

20 

9 

40 

60 


61 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1879.      

a  See  Table  XVm. 

b  Music  is  also  taught. 

e  Pupils  are  taught  musio  and  given  a  business 

education. 
d  For  both  departments. 

#  Department  for  the  blind  not  yet  opened. 


State  and  cor 
poration. 
/  These  statistics  are  for  1878,  the  latest  infbniu^ 

tion  from  this  institution. 
a  Brush  making  is  also  taught. 
A  Basket  making  is  also  taught. 
i  Also  brush  ana  hat  makii^. 
i  Instructors  only. 
h  Value  of  furniture. 
I  In  State  wananta. 
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replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  EducaUon. 
0  signifies  no  or  none;  — indicates  no  answer. 


1^ 

i 

i 

i 
1 

"Si 

f 

Employments  taught. 

Library. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

11 

. 

tc 
.S 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

il 

Value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  ap- 
paratus. 

Amount  of  State  or 
municipal   appro- 
priation for  the  hut 

year. 

Receipts  trom  other 
States  and  individ- 
uals  for    the    last 

'  year. 

1 

if 

1 

.Is 

II 

f 

r 

8 
(a) 

9 

(«) 

139 
103 

10 

11 

Id 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

30 

31 

29 

(a) 

*750 
150 

(«) 

(a) 

$20,000 
(a) 

(a) 

10.600 
(a) 

ia\ 

1 

4 
0 

32 
80 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6x 

X 

*i2;648' 

i     "" 

$9,615  $10,027 
(238,648        (a) 

2 
3 

4 

58 



182      X 

X 

X 

X 

600 

100 

80.000 

13,500 

125 

10,250  .    9,802 

ia^ 

605  <^x   !    X 

X 

X 

'  114,713  '•    28,818 

1,697 

80, 016     83, 282 

3  '  127 

■a 

X 

2,100 
1,000 

200     374, 044      30, 000 

301 

30,800  1  28,781 

1  "' 
10  •  113 

1 
420  [   X 

Ax 

X 

X 

X 

100     300,000       21.200 

646 

27,128  ,  24.293 

2      52 

139  £x 

1 

SAal     AH  i   100  AAO  1      11    140 

0 

11.140  '    9,C40 

7      78 

417 

X 

X 

X 

X    6x       X    1,200  1  100  '  100,000       19,289 

30, 648  1  22, 578     10 

a!  23 

57 

X 

X 

X 

ftx 

X 

250 

40 

18,000      210.000 

0 

6.600       7,200     11 

1        13 

88 

X 

25 

(a) 

4,250 

600 

4,850       4.587     12 

5 

50 

240 

X 

X 

. . . . 

X    6x 

X 

250 

50 

250,000 

13,950 

5,200 

2C,  462     25, 571     13 

30 

129 

881 

X 

X 

X 

mx  6x 

X   '2,842 

898 

805,637 

30,000     11,560 

67,094  j  65,029 

14 

....    (a) 

Ax 

*48      x 

' 

(a) 
*30,000 

(a) 
8,000 

(a) 
8,000 

n 

2  !    27 

**x"     X 

X    1  *400  l! 

8,000 

16 

1? 

3? 

1 

mx 

427 

40 

6,000 
250,000 

8,400 
83,000 

0 

8^000 

17 

8 

08 

*460  g* 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

1,200 

100 

0 

33, 000  '  30, 800  1  18 

1  1    22 

39  gx 

X 

X 

X       225 

65 

15.000 

8,200 

0 

8,200       6,705  ,  19 

2     182 

454  ;   x 

X 

X 

X   |l,830 

108  [  351,813 

035,000 

1 
34,856     43,466     20 

0  •  200 

1 

1,800 

...] . 

X 

X 

bx 

X 

600 

873,634 

50.150 

11,829 

114,779   103,034 

21 

1 

X            X 

X 

X 

'   «.) 

n 

0 

180 

1,043 

X 

X 

6x 

X 

*500 

500,000 

88.000 

8.694 

86,694 

40,235     23 

...J 

•30 
1.011 

' 

24 

25 

26 

168 

rx 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X  i,6o6 

50 

205, 000  1  •43. 500    (21, 246 

53,871  ;  54,626 

1 

15 

45 

9* 

X 

(a) 

(a) 

d534 

d8,334  '     (a) 

26 

8 

80 

223 

X 

X 

X 

bx 

X 

1,141 

46 

U0,000 

17,000 

0 

17,224 

16,560 

« 

m  Upholstery  is  also  taught.  r  Also  mat  and  bmsh  making,  carpet  wear- 

n  Ii^nndod  in  1854  as  a  department  of  the  Miohi-  ing,  basket  work,  &c 

gan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and    •  Actual  receipts  on  same,  $32,625. 

the  Blind.  t  Including  sales  of  merchandise,  inoome  of 

o  Includes  $6,000  for  repairs.  legacy,  dec. 

p  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  1870. 
q  Temporarily  closed  in  1870;  no  later  information 

reoeired. 
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Table  XlX^—Staiistica  ofinsHtuHana  for  (he  blind  for  1880;  from  re 
Note.— X  indicates  the  employments  taught; 


Name. 


Location. 


Snperintendent. 


8 

II 
I 


3 


6 


Texas  Institution  of  Learning 

for  the  Blind. 
Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
West  Virginia  Institution  for 

the  Dear  and  Dumb  and  the 

the  BUnd. 
Wisconsin  Institution  for  the 

Education  of  the  Blind. 


AusthifTex 

Staunton,  Va... 
Bomney,  W.  Va. 

Janesyille,Wis.. 


1858 
1830 
1870 

1850 


Frank  Bainey 

Thomas  8.  Doyle, 

Srincipsl. 
n  Collins  Gov- 
ell,  M.A,  principal 


Mrs.  Sanh  F. 
Little,  A.  M. 


C. 


State 
State 
State. 

State 


a  Since  Septentber,  1874. 
b  Music  is  taught 
e  See  Table  XvIIL 

MsMOBAiTDUiL— Michigan  Institution  fbr  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Flint, 
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plies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continoed. 
0  signifies  no  or  none ;  . . . .  indicates  no  answer. 


as. 

3|     g. 


s 

II 

®  9 


£mpIo3rments  tanght. 


Library. 


84  'a48o 


10 


11   13 


13 


14   13 


16 


©  c 

as 

si? 

il 


ir 


Property,  income,  &c. 


4^ 

h 

Mar 

|ll 


»  o  s 

2a| 


IS 


is.?- 


lH'2 

r 


.2«'  ■ 


19 


30 


3 

£.3 
1 

O 

H 


31 


2 

35 

240 

X 

0 

2i 

56 

X 

1 

89 

290 

(n 

'(6)   .... 

(b)   ...J 


701 
100 
200 

.    X    1, 100  I 

I    I      I 


20     $75, 000  '  118, 710  I 


23 


10 


(c) 


I 


(c) 


,  10  I  $18, 710  $10, 910 
0'd35,782l      (c) 
d27,163  !      (c) 


155, 000  I  /19, 200 


I 


18,200     18,144 

I 


d  These  statistics  are  for  both  departments  of  the  institution. 

«  Also  carpet  weaving. 

/  Includes  $1,200  8i>ecial  appropriation  for  building  purposes. 

ICioh. :  department  for  the  blind  removed  to  Lansing  aad  named  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
48  £ 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


Table  XX,— StatisUcs  of  schooU  and  asylums  for  fethle-^ninded  ckildr€n 

NOTB.—  X  indicates 


Name. 

Location. 

o 

Superintendent 

1 

9 

3 

•      4 

1 

Connectiont  School  for  Imbeciles* 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. . . 
Indiana  Asylum  for  FeebleMinded Children.. 

lowaState  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded Children 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and 
Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Private  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Fee- 
ble-Minded Youth. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feoblo- 
Mfnded  Youth. 

HUlside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble 
Children. 

Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles 

Lake  vllle.  Conn. 

Lincoln,  fu 

Knishtstown, 

Glenwood,  Iowa. 
Frankfort,  Ky.. 

Barre,Ma88 

Boston,    Mass. 
(723  Eighth  St). 
Fayville,Mass.. 

Faribault.  Minn. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  ir.Y.. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Media,  Pa 

1858 
1865 
1879 

1876 
1860 

1648 

1848 

1870 

1879 
1868 
1851 
1857 

1852 

Robert  P.  Knight^  IL  D  . . 
C.  T.Wilbur,  a.  m.,m.  d  .. 
J.W.White 

8 

9 
10 

O.W.  Archibald,  ILD.... 
John   Q.    A.    Stewart, 

M.D. 

George  Brown,  m.  d 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D  .... 

Mesdamcs  Knight  & 

Green. 
Dr.  George  H.  Knight .. 
Miss  Mary  0.  Bunphy.. 

H.B.Wabur,ii.D 

Gustavus    A-     Doren, 

M.D. 

Isaac  N. Kerlin, u.  d  .... 

11 

"Vow  York  Asvlnm  for  Idiots  .......  ......... 

12 
13 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile 
Youth. 

Pennsylvania   Training   School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children.* 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  Articulation  is  taught. 

b  Various  industries  are  taucht. 

c  Calisthenics  are  also  taught. 

d  Teachers  only. 

« Number  dismissed  improved  up  to  the  dose  of  1878. 
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/or  1880 ;  from  replie$  to  inguirie$  by  ike  United  States  Bureau  of  EduoatUm. 

the  branches  taught 


1 

Kmnber  of  in- 
mates. 

Branches  taught 

Jl 

1! 

i 

i 

§ 

o  9 

?5 

1 

& 

1 

1 
1 

O 

t« 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

19 

16 

17 

18 

19 

25 

47 
238 
45 

31 
193 
27 

78 

431 

72 

ax 

X 
X 

^     X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

70 

' 

289 

$60,000 
12,000 

24,000 
83,964 

$60,000 
12,000 

24,000 
29;  561 

86,500 

44 

27 
29 

08 
71 

62 
63 

160 
134 

ex 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 
*73 

<I7 

46 

18 

64 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

«140 

21 

67 

53 

120 

6x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

18,000 

18,000 

0 

6 

3 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

8 

14 

aid 

8 
i92 

23 
»211 
289 
560 

{h) 

X 

X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

0 

6,000 

5^050 

54 

(b) 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

•750 
/201 

i458 

55,696 
92,045 

63,306 
02,045 

114 

848 

218 

78 

199 

117 

316 

(b) 

X 

X 

* 

X 

62,  U6 

68,148 

/Kindergarten  instmction  is  given. 
0  Physic^  exercises  are  given  and  firet  sawing  tang^t 
k  Dancing,  calisthenics,  and  fancy  work  are  taoght 
<Inl878. 
Number  dismissed  improved  np  to  close  of  1877. 
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Table  XXI.^-StatifHcB  of  reform  schooUfor  1880;  fnm 


Name. 


Location. 


ContioL 


Superintendent 


33 


City    and     Connty    Indaatiial 

School.* 
State  Kef onn  School 


Connect  icat  Indnatrial   Sohool 
for  Girla. 

Chicago  Indnatrial  and  Eeform 

School 
Houae  of  the  Good  Shepherd  — 


lUinoia  State  Ueform  School 

Ulinoia   Indnatrial    School   for 
Gil  la. 

Honae  of  the  Good  Shepherd  . . . 

Indiana  Reformatory  Inatitntion 
for  Women  and  Girla. 

Indiana  Honae  of  Kofnge* 

Iowa  Reform  School 


Girla'  department  of  the  Iowa 
Reform  School.* 

State  Reform  School 

Honaeof  Refuse* 

Boya'  Honae  of  Refuge* , 

Maine  State  Reform  Sohool 


Honae  of  Refiige* 


Honae  of  the  Good  Shepherd* ... 

Honae  of  Reformation  and  In- 

■tmotion  for  Colored  Children.' 

Female  Honae  of  Refuge 


Honae  of  Reformation. 
Marcella  Street  Home. 


Penitent  Femalea'  Refuge* . 


Truant  Sohool 

TrnantSchool 

Truant  School , 

State  Induatrial  School  for  Girla. 

Lawrence  Indnatrial  Sohool .... 
HouseofReformation  for  Jnrenile 

Offendera. 
Plnmmer  Farm  Sohool 


Hami>den  Connty  Truant  Sohool . 
State  Reform  School 


Worceater  Truant  School . 


Reform  School  for  Girla 

Detroit  Honae  of  Correction* 


San  Franciaoo,  Cal.. 
Meriden,  Conn 


Middletown^  Conn . . 


Chicago,  m. 
Chicago,  111 . 


Pontiac,Ill , 

South  Evanaton,  HI. 


Indianapolia,  Ind . . . 
Indianapolia,  Ind . . ., 


City  and  connty. 
SUte 


Private,     aided 
by  SUte. 

Roman  Catholic . 

Roman  Catholic 

State 

Private 


John  F.  McLaughlin . .  1 
George  E.  Howe « 


Charlea  H.  Bond . 


Siatera    of    the 

Good  Shepherd. 

State 


Brother  Albion,   au- 

perior. 
Mother  Mary  Ang6- 

lique,  anpenor. 

J.  D.  Sconller,  M.  d 

Mra.  Flora  L.  Harwood 


Slater  Mary  of  St  An- 

aelm,  anperlor. 
Sarah  J.  Smith. 


P1ainfield,Ind. 
Eldora,  Iowa... 


State. 

State. 


T.J.Charlton. 
KJ.Mllea.... 


Mt  Pleaaant,  lowae. 

North  Topeka,  Kani . 

Louiaville.  Ky 

New  Orleaaa,  La 

Portland,  Me 


Baltimore,  Md . 


Stete., 


Jm  D.  Lewelling . 


Stete 

Municipal.. 
Municipal. . 
SUte 


Baltimore,  Md... 
Cheltenham,  Md. 

Hcheater,  Md.... 


SUte,  municipal, 
and  private. 

Roman  Catholic. 
SUte  and  munloi- 

I>aL 
Board  of  directors 


P.CaldweU.... 

Thomaa  Brennan 

Joseph  R.  Farrington . 

Robert  Jabes   Kirk- 
wood. 


Rev.  John  Foley 

General  John  W.  Horn 

Rev.  John  W.ComeliuB 


Boaton^Maaa.. 
Boston,  Maaa. . 

Boston,  Mass. 


Boston,  Mass^ 
Cambndge,  1 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Lancaster,  Mass  . 


Municipal  . 
Municipal . 


Guy  C.  Underwood. . . 
HoUia  M  Blackatone. 


Municipal . 
Municipal . 
Municipal . 
SUte 


Maria  HowUnd 

Guy  C.  Underwood. 


Lawrence,  Maaa. 
Lowell,  Maaa.... 


Salem,  Maea. ....... . 

Springfield,  Maaa  . . . 
Westborongh,  Maaa. 


Municipal . 
Municipal . 

Private.... 


County. 
SUte  ... 


N.  Porter  Brown . 

Robert  B.Riak... 
Lorenxo  Phelps . . 


Charlea  A.  Johnaon . . . 

R.C.Barrett 

Rev.  Luther  H.  Sheldon 


Worcester,  Mass . 


Municipal . 
Municipal . 


Near  Adrian,  Mich 

Detroit  Mich 

*From  Report  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Ednoation  for  1879. 

ain  1879. 

(These  sUtistics  are  for  two  yean  ending  September  80, 1880. 


B.F.Parkhnr8t... 
Joseph  Nicholson . 
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replUs  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 


Number  of 

teachers, 

officen.  and 

aasiatants. 


Conditions  of  commitment. 


6 

< 


Other  conditions. 


Means  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the 
inmates  on  leaving  the  instita> 
tion. 


10 


10 


18 


Under  18 
7-16 


Commitment  by  court . 


8-16  *  Danger  of  falling  into  habits  of 
vice. 


514 
1 


a33 


17 


<25 


5  and  over 


10-16 
Under  18 


15  and  over 
Under  16 


7-18 
5-16 


7-16 


11 


6-16 
5-18 
8-16 

&-18 


6-16 
Under  18 

9-17 
7-16 


8-15 
Average  10 


7-17 


8-16 
7-16 


7-16 


5-14 
7-17 


7-15 


Unruly  conduct. , 


Criminal  offences  only 

Commitment  by  county  or  need 
of  protection. 

Commitment  by  city  court  for 
drunkenness  or  prostitution. 


Must  be  of  sound  mind — 

Must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body. 


Must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body. 


Orphanage,  theft  vagrancy,  Sio. . 
Boys  committed  for  any  crime  ex- 
cept murder  in  the  first  degree. 


Desire  for  reformation 

By   magistrates'    courts   or    as 


By   magistrates' 
Doarders. 


Vagrancy,  incorrigible  or  vicious 
conduct 

Tagranoy,  incorrigibility,  larceny. 

Neglect  and  pauperism 


Need  of  reformation 

Truancy  and  absenteeism. 
Truancy 


Vagrancy  and  petty  offences. 
Truancy , 


Truancy. 


Dismissed  on  "ticket  of  leave." 
and  are  looked  after  once  in  six 
months ;  if  not  doing  well  are 
recalled. 

Good  homes  are  found;  they  are 
regularly  visited  and  corre- 
sponded with. 


None. 

Continual  oversight  given ;  if  not 

properly  cared  for  returned  to 

the  school. 


Homes  provided  and  oversight 
had  as  long  as  possible. 

Supplied  with  clothes  for  six 
months,  given  supervision  and 
privilege  to  return  when  out  of 
work. 


Boys  are  required  to  report  half 
yearly  and  are  visited  to  see  if 


properiy  employed  and  cared  for. 
itnations  are  secured. 


Sii 


Placed  in  good  homes  and  their 
interests  guarded  by  the  insti- 
tution untU  21  years  of  age. 


Their  welfiEtre  is  carefully  guarded 
by  an  agent  under  whose  charge 
they  are. 

Placed  at  service  or  returned  to 
friends. 


Assistance  given  in  securing  situ- 
ations. 

Good  situations  secured  and  over- 
sight given. 

Betumed  to  friends  and  watched 
over  by  the  institution. 

Visited  by  State  officers  under 
direction  of  superintendent  of 
the  poor. 

They  are  required  to  attend  school 
regularly. 

None. 


e  Since  located  at  Mitchellville. 

d  Provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1879,  but 

not  opened  for  reception  of  pupils  until  1881. 
ein  1878. 
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Table  XXL^  Statistics  of  reform 


Nftme. 


Looatioxi. 


ControL 


Superintendent. 


30 


Michigan  State  Honse  of  Correo- 
tioD  and  Reformatory. 

State  Beform  School 

Minneaota  State  Beform  Sohool. . 


39    House  of  BeAige* . 


Ionia,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich  . 
St  Paul,  Minn.. 

St  Louis,  Mo... 


St  Francis  Catholic  Protectorjr* . 
New  Jersey  State  Beform  School. 

State  Industrial  Sohool  for  Girls . 

Newark  City  Home* 

House  of  Shelter 


40    State  Industrial  School. 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

4C 
47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


Manchester,  X.  H  . . 

DenyUle.N.J 

JTamesburg, N.  J  ... 


Trenton,  N.  J  . 
Verona,  N.  J . . 


Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys . . . . 
Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls . . . . 

New  York  State  Reformatory... 

Juvenile  House  of  Industry  of 
Brooklyn. 

Association  for  BefHending  Chil- 
dren and  Young  Girls. 

New  York  House  of  Befnge 


Albany.  N.  Y.  (52 
Howard  st). 

Buf&do.N.Y 

Buf6ao.N.Y 


£hnira,N.Y. 


New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent 

Society. 
TVestem  House  of  Beftige 


NewLots,N.Y.  (East 

Kew  York). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(136  Second  are.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Randall's  Island). 


NewYortN.Y.  (7 

£.  88th  si). 
Bochester,  N.  Y... 


Protectorate  and  Beformatory 

for  Destitute  Children. 
Cincinnati  House  of  Befnge*. . . . 


Protectory  for  Boys 

House  of  Beftige  and  Correction* 
Girls'  Industruil  Home 


State  Beform  School  for  Boys*  . . 

House  of  Beftige  and  Correction. 
Pennsylvania  Reform  School*.. . 
House  of  Befnge 


Sheltering  Arms* . 


Providence  Beform  School 

Vermont  Beform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
Girls. 


Utica,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Delaware,  Ohio.. 


Lancaster,  Ohio  — 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Morganza,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

WHkinaburgh,  Pa.. 

Providence,  B.  I — 

Vergennes,  Vt 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 


Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for    Waukesha,  Wis  . . . 

Boys.*  1 

Reform  School* i  Washington,  D.  C . . 


SUte. 


State. 
SUte. 


Municipal  . 


State  . 


Boman  Catholic 
State 


State 

Municipal  . 
Municipal . 


Boman  Catholic. 
Boman  Catholic. 


State 

Municipal  . 
Private  — 
State 


Municipal . 
State 


Boman  CathoUo. 

Municipal  and 
contributing 
membership. 

Boman  Catholic. 

Municipal 

State 


State  . 


Municipal . 
State 


Private  coipora- 
tion. 


Private. 


Stat© 

Stat© 

Private  corpora- 
tion. 
Stat© 


United  States... 


Erwin    C.   Watkins, 

warden. 
Cornelias  A.  Gower . . 
Bev.  J.  G.  Riheldoffer 

John  D.  Shaffer 


John  C.Bay 

Bro.  Seraphin,  o. B. F  .. 
James  IL  Eastman 

Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Perry, 

matron. 
BwF.Howe 


Mary  L.  Dare,  matron  | 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hines.' 
Mother  Mary  of  St  I 

Bernard. 
Z.B.Brockway 


William  MoTammany 

Mrs.  MaryC.  D.  Starr, 

president 
Israel  C.Jones 


Mrs.  B.  P.  Hudson  . 
Levis.  Fulton 


Brother  Hugh . 
Henry  Oliver-. 


Franciscan  Brothers. 

W.  D.  Patterson 

Bev.  Nathan  8.  Smith, 

D.  D. 
Charles  Douglass .... 


Almon  A.  McDonald 
G.  A.  Shallenberger .. 
J.  Hood  Laverty ... 


Mrs.  Bomot,  president 

Frank M.  How© ...... 

William  G.F^bank 
Mary£.BockweU... 


William  H.  Sleep . 
Samuel  C.  Mullin. 


^  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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o 

1 

Nninber  of 

teacheM, 

oflScera,  and 

aatlBtanU. 

Conditions  of  commitment. 

1 

Means  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the 

1 

£ 

< 

Other  conditions. 

inmates  on  leaving  the  institu- 
tion. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

1877 

2 

15 
2 

13 
5 

rl 

6 

18 
13 

12 
4 

7 

5 

"*i2' 
5 
6 
2 

14 

1 

1ft- 

10-16 
Under  16 

3-16 

ft-17 

6-15 
S-16 

7-16 

6-18 

No  limit 

law 

Commitment  by  conrt 

Good  homes  are  secured. 

1868 
1854 

1854 

Commitment  bv  courts  for  any 
offence  except  mnrder. 

Must  be  residents  of  the  city  or 
county  of  St  Louis  or  be  offend- 
ers a^inst  the  United  Sutes 
and  residents  of  Missouri. 

Friendly  interest  shown  and  cor- 
respondence kept  up. 

Situations  in  good  Cunilles  are  pro- 
vided. 

1675 

1867 
1871 
1873 
1868 
1866 

Committed  for  any  crime  exeept 
murder  or  manslaughter. 

Cbmmitted  for  any  crime  except 
mnrder  or  mansianghter. 

Truancy,   vagrancy,    and  petty 
crime. 

Homelessness,  indigence,  &o 

General  sui>ervision  is  given. 

Eflbrt  is  made  to  secure  suitable 
homes  for  them. 

Placed  in  good  homes. 

1666 
1876 

7-14 
16-50 
S-14 

They  must  be  Boman  Catholic — 
Crime 

Returned  to  friends  or  placed  in 

situations. 
Employment  found    and    parole 

supervision  maintained. 

when  14  years  of  age. 
Beetored  to  friends  or  provided 
with  employment. 

made  in  their  behalf  by  the  in- 
stitution, which  exercises  super- 
vision over  the  friendless  during 
minority. 

Ph&ced  in  homes  and  receive  good 
attention  from  the  insUtution. 

Placed  in  homes  and  given  super- 
vision and  care,  or  returned  to 
friends,  who  are  required  to  show 
that  they  are  proper  persons  to 
have  the  care  and  training  of  the 
child. 

Itf^tiinidd  to  fric^ndft  or  ftmt  to  scr* 

1854 

1870 

on  Toluntary  application. 
Violation  of  the  statutes 

1825 

87 

29 

10 
18 

31 

4 
26 

2 
9 

Under  16 

13-21 
S-16 

4-16 
Under  16 

1833 
1840 

Destitution  and  desire  to  reform . . 
Vagrancy,  disorderiy  conduct,  Ac. 

1850 

Homelessness,  yagnmcy,  Sco 

vice. 
Beqnired  to  report  monthly  when 

1871 

3 
5 

81 

6 

26 
12 

6 
7 
2 

25 

al2 

2 
25 

23 

7 
12 
17 

18 

8 
8 
9 

22 

a9 

7-16 
9-15 

10-16 

10-16 
6-21 
7-16 

1869 
1856 

1675 

Lesser  crime  than  penitentiary 

crime. 
Must  be  sound  in  mind  and  body. 

Provide  homes  for  orphans  and 

Some  apprenticed  {  others  remaia 
under  control  until  twcnty-oue 
years  of  age. 

and  encouragement  given. 

On  probation  for  six  months ;  after- 
wards under  supervision  of  vis- 

Plaoed  at  service  or  returned  to 

1872 
1828 

1871 

courts  for  rarious  oCTenoes. 
Must  be  mentally  and  physically 
sound. 

Intemnennoe.  Sui. ................ 

1850 

10-21 

10-16 

Under  16 

10-16 

7-16 

friends. 

1865 

1875 
1860 

Vagrancy,  destitution,  petty 
crime,  &c 

Placed  in  families,  given  supervis- 
ion, and  returned  Ifnot  doing  well. 
Provided  with  homes. 

1869 

Incorrigibility  and  law  breaking. . 

None. 

a  In  1878. 
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Table  XXL—Statisiicsofrtfmrm 
KOTK.~  X  indioat«6 


IS^m*. 


11 


12 


Present  inmates. 


Sex. 


13 


14 


Bace. 


15 


16 


Nativity. 


17 


18 


19 


City  and  Comity  Industrial  School* . . . 

State  Beform  School 

Conneotient  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 
Chicago  Indostrial  and  Reform  School. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Illinois  State  Reform  School 

IllinolB  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Indiana  Beformatory  Institution  for 

Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  House  of  Eefuge* 

Iowa  Reform  School 

Girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  Reform 

SchooL* 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refbge* 


148 
71 


109 
53 


28 


107 
307 


145 

0 

198 


62 


160 


144 


16 


155 


41 


107 
62 


42 


160 
50 


260 

0 

41 

28 

148 


179 
41 


173 
633 


141 


133 


16 


180 


62 


160 
55 


155 


25 


Boys'  House  of  Refuge* 

Maine  State  Reform  School . 


85 
02 
44 

131 


46 
112 


180 
99 
120 
249 


42 


64 


105 
84 
11 

121 


177 


112 
218 


190 
0 

58 

22 

0 


164 
84 
116 
249 
190 
0 


0 
177 


206 

99 

115 

224 


16 


58 


1T7 
63 


210 


205 


57 

4 

64 

11 

0 

150 

12 


cl48 
25 
7 


29 
102 

31 

17 

194 

17 


65 
29 
106 

&29 
18 

184 
17 


60 
28 
91 

529 
18 
153 


.1,504 


1.8 


177 
43 

177 
29 
22 

104 
23 
85 
33 


786 

168 
40 

194 
83 
26 

138 

6 

40 


428 
471 

816 
109 
174 
100 
40 
258 


(11,467 


(20118 


House  of  Refuge* 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd* 

House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction 
for  Colored  ChUdren.* 

Female  House  of  Refuge 

House  of  Reformation 

Marcella  Street  Home 

Penitent  Females'  Refuge* 

Truant  School 

Truant  School 

Truant  School 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile 
OfTenders. 

PlnmmerFarm  School 

Hampden  County  Truant  School 

State  Beform  School 

Worcester  Truant  School 

Beform  School  for  Girls , 

Detroit  Hotise  of  Correction* 

Michigan  State  House  of  Correction 
and  Reformatory. 

State  Beform  School 

Minnesota  State  Beform  School 

House  of  Befuse* 

State  Industrial  School 

St.  Francis  Catholic  Protectory* 

Kew  Jersey  State  Beform  School 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Home* 

House  of  Shelter 

Catholio  Protectory  for  Boys 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls 

New  York  State  Reformatorv 

Juvenile  House  of  Industry  or  Brooklyn 
Association  for  BofUending  Children 
and  Young  Girls. 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  Of  those  committed  during  two  years. 

b  Also  1  unknown. 

c  'lliiH  nuiub«ir  May  1, 1880,  which  decreased  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  42, 
o  win;;  to  a  decisionof  the  court  that  certain  children  could  not  bo  held  there. 


8 
257 
150 


0 
240 
145 


111 

2 

134 


482 
71 


284 

0106 

194 

114 

40 
220 

31 
131 


d944 
d577 

264 

glOO 


C2289 

52 
gQ 


75 


130 
21 


25 


25 

469 

70 


161 
70 


821 
1 
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schools  for  16S0,  ^c— Continued, 
the  fltadies  taoght. 


Present  inmatea. 

Stadiea. 

Illitorato 

when 
committed. 

1 

ii 

0 

1 

II 
33 
|9 

1 

1 

0 
S 

! 

1 

JB 

1 

bi 

1 

•c 

bfi 

0 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

J 

9 

& 
0 

0 

1 

1 

g» 

s 

1 

i 

a 

1 

i 

5 

1 

30 

ill 

39 

33 

24 

95 

36 

37*38 

3» 

do 

31 

33 

33 

34 

39 

36 

37 

38 

39 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

Ih 

19 

20 
01 

j 

_._L_1... 

:::::  :::*— 

is  lid  1  V 

1 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

90 

40 

8 

86 

81 

83 

50      X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

.  .I 

X 

1 

.... 

X 

X 
X 

X         X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

... 

X 

(a( 

iO) 

al40 

a66 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

.... 

X 

** 

1 

**■* 

... . 

124 

124 

124 

*"*!"** 

X 

* 

X 

X 

1 

13 

40 
120 

00 

1 

40 

40 

X 
X 

X 
X 

.... 

X 

78 

54 

10 

95 

63 

64 

U2 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

;: 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

.... 

•  •• . 

13 
120 
167 

87 
70 

55 

144 

41 

65 

118 

80 
45 
88 

X 

X 

:..i 

.... 

20 

20 



X          V     1 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

20 
19 

2 

4 

196 

22 
1 

•*2' 

... 

X 

X      *-?•* 

3 

o-^ 

X 

?4 

*>*> 

1 

... 

26 

1       8 

2 

6 

53 
12 

dm 

10 

's'V' 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

::::|'-::: 

X     1     K*    1     X 



1 

....!.... 

X 

07 

-..' 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

I ' 

1 

2y 
29 

10 

1 

d4 

4 

X 
X 

1 

"A"" 

11 
12 

**    t 

1 

X     ' 

! 

X          X 

1 

"22' 

1 

4  S      18 

1 
22 

1 

2 

22 

0 

X 
X 
X 

' 

'i\ 

e?       0 

85 
0 

137 
16 

.... 

X 

...J 

3" 

I 

?1 

1 

.    ,  ... 

34 

(d257) 

diii  'rfl.225 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

"x*       X 

3'> 

(djyii 

d6G 

d703 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

V\ 

i 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

37 

10 

5 

81 

15 

31 

.... 

3rt 

1 

....1---- 

3*1 

65 

X 

4(» 

1 

41 

...  J.... 

X 

X 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

X 
X 
X 

1 

.... 

0 

0 

...l.... 

X 

X 
X 

. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

'.V.X.'.V. 

12 

6 
21 

dlOO 

7 
886 
d50 

12 
75 

12 

78 
ilOO 

X 
X 

X 

- 

... 

1 

1 

0 

!5\ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

1 

1 

X 

.... 

, 

*"*l  ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d  Of  those  committed  during  the  year. 

e  Also  9  Indians. 

/  AIiio  6  unknown. 

g  Ilace  and  nativity  of  10  not  reported. 
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Table  XSI.—StaUsUc9  of  reform 
NOTB.—  X  indicates 


Kftm«. 


New  Tork  Honse  of  RefiiL 

New  York  Magdalen  JBenevolent 
Society. 

Western  Honae  of  Beftiji^ 

Protectorate  and  Reformatory  for  Des- 
titute Children. 

Cincinnati  Honse  of  Beftige* 

Protectorate  for  Boys 

Honse  of  Befiige  and  Correction* 

Girls*  Industrial  Home 

State  Reform  School  for  Boys* 

Honse  of  Beftage  and  Correction 

Pennsylyaaia  Reform  School* 

Honse  of  Reftage 

Sheltering  Arms* 

Prorldenoe  Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys* . 

Reform  School* 


11 


667 
166 


208 


107 
61 

247 
70 

146 

833 


121 
22 
69 

108 
63 


Present  inmates. 


19 


149 


182 


93 
87 

235 
75 

139 


113 
28 
88 

102 
53 


Sex. 


13 


465 
65 

172 
200 
100 
0 
514 
177 
271 
876 


199 
103 
23 
429 
159 


14 


128 
58 


127 
0 

49 


21 


41 
128 


Bace. 


19 


687 
53 


558 
85 


106 
233 
a212 
170 
270 


120 

106 

417 

79 


16 


15 
16 

a35 
7 
42 

171 


NatiTity. 


17 


Ft 


18 


a284      a54 


95 


a236 

6147 

168 

475 


a56 
e343 


26 


all 

623 

144 

24 


OS 
042 


10 


a37 


19 


11 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  Of  those  committed  during  the  year. 
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ichooUfor  1880,  4^, — Continned. 
the  ftadies  t«agbt. 


Present  inmates. 

Stndies. 

BUteiate 
when 

§ 
f 

1 

5 

1 
11 

F 

1 

s 

t 

1 

s 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

t 

1 

0 

^ 

1 

P4 

^ 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

h 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

33 

36 

37 

38 

«» 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

a226 

028. 

al56 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

57 



5? 

20 

43 

182 

847 

89 

162 

X 

X 

t 

X 

— 

53 

54 

2 

165 

X 

X 

X 



X 

5.'> 

50 

14 

21 

10 

17 

73 

30 

30 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

57 

... 

58 

5f> 

7 

(82) 

60 

55 

""13" 
106 

45 
84 
204 

60 

83 

X 

.... 

61 

6^ 

...J.... 

... 

6R 

...J.... 

64 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

65 

28 

12 
140 
20 

X 

X 

.... 

66 

68 
41 

289 
48 

67 

22 

X 

68 

h  Natirity  of  7  not  reported. 
c  Also  44  nnknown. 
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Tablb  XXI.— /StotUticao/re/orm 
Note.— X  indicatet 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation 
for  1879. 

a  Inclades  expendiiare  for  bnilding. 

b  Number  np  to  close  of  year  1878. 

clnl878. 

d  Total  income. 

6  These  statistics  are  for  two  years,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1880. 


/Also  mechanical  enfdneering,  bat  malrfag,  ittd 

mannfactnre  of  clothing. 
q  Also  basket  making. 

A  Total  cost  to  city ;  aotnal  ezi>enditnTe,  $27,294. 
<  Also  basket  making  and  mannfactnre  of  pearl 

buttons. 
j  Beceipta  from  printing. 
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BckooUfor  1880,  ^o.— Continued, 
the  ix&diutrios  taught 


k  There  ia  a  hosiery  department  Id  which  girls  o  Also  hrlek  making. 

are  emplqyed.  p  Type-setting  and  electrotyping  are  taaeht. 

{ Sleighs  are  mannfiictqred.  q  Also  foundry  work,  mannfactnre  of  noUow- 
m  Also  manufacture  of  digars.  ware,  and  plnmhing. 

n  Also  cabinet  making,  painting,  manofiMttire  of 
toys  and  tin  ware. 
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Table  XXI.-^StaUBtia  of 

NOTB.— X 


Name. 


IndoBtries. 


40 


41 


43 


43 


44 


49 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51  53 


New  York  Honse  of  Eefage 

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society 

Western  House  of  Refuge 

Protectorate  and  Beformatory  for  Des- 
titute Children. 

Cincinnati  House  of  Befoge* 

Protectory  for  Boys 

House  of  Refuge  and  Correction* 

Girls' Industrial  Home 

State  Reform  School  for  Boys* 

House  of  Refuge  and  Correction 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School* 

House  of  ReAige 

Sheltering  Arms* 

Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Refonn  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  .. 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys*. . 
Reform  School* 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 

a  Income  m>m  all  sources. 

b  Also  engineering  and  wire- work. 

c  Also  onginceiing,  gas  making,  telegraphy,  and  music. 

MEMORANDA. 


Name. 


Girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  Re- 
form School. 

Girls'  House  of  Refuge 

St.  Alphonsus'  House  of  Refuge 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Giils 

House  of  Industry 

State  Reform  School 


Location. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

New  Orleans, La.. 
New  Orleans,  La. . 
Orange  Grove,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.H. 


Remarks. 


Now  permanently  located  at  Mitchellvill*. 

No  Information  received. 
No  information  received. 
Name  changed  to  Female  House  of  Iteftifo; 

see  Hchester. 
For  adult  male  and  female  prisoners. 
Name  changed  to  State  Inoustiial  SohooL 
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eckoohfor  1880,  ^c— Continued. 

tho  indastiles  taaght 


Indostrics. 


53 


S4  55 , 56 

I       I 


!    I 


.6x 


at  58  59 


60 


61 


69 


X    19,457 


X      5,682 


4,141 


it 


63 


75 


Library. 


64 


75 


70 


3,712 
350 

1,150 
500 

2,000 


65 


66 


169  $152  79 


10 

110 

0 

50 


102  68 
140  92 


205  75 


.9 


11 

H 


67 


$44  37 
37  29 


33 

B 

1 


p 


68 


35 
•35 

H 

a 


69 


$112,610 
5,955 
85,721 
3,154 


$32,703 

2.161 

20,231 

03,267 


1,203 
632 

3,166 
605 

3,713 
13,600 


75 


275 


M  00 


49  78 


1,934 
230 
105 

30,000 


0 

250 

0 


2,967 
619 
241 

1,826 


75 


400 
380 
500 
775 

885 


dl23  93 
130  00 

(2100  22 
153  60 
854  18 


83  30 


200 
500 


180  00 
100  86 
157  27 


56  19 
725 


6,155 
52,767 
63,677 
20,925 
f30.703 
76,699 

1,163 
23,166 
18,369 

8,815 
42,866 
28,892 


6,675 


80.920 


4.000 
16,620 


3,709 
600 


d  Including  salaries. 

e  AUo  manufacture  of  stockings. 

/•Exclusive  of  salaries  and  permanent  improTementa. 


MEMORANDA. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Xew  York  Catholio  Protectory 

State  Reform  School ................. 

Westcbestcr.N.Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Pliiladelphia,Pa.. 

Charleston,  S.C... 
Na«hvUI^Tenn... 
Galveston, Tex  ... 

Ko  information  received. 

^n  1nf!nrtnn.tlnn  PAAAivAd 

IIouAc  of  Refuee 

institution  have  been  united  under  om 

superintendent. 
A  city  prison. 
No  information  received. 

House  of  Correction  ................. 

Oal^eiiton  Refonnatorv.. ............ 

Wn  infnnnAtion  rwoeived. 
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Table  XXII. — List  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dq^dent  children,  infant  asyUms, 
and  industrial  schools  from  which  no  if^ormation  has  been  received. 


Name. 


Pabt  1.— Homes  akd  abtlums  fob  obphah  ob  dbpbhdkrt  childbbn. 

Asylum  for  Girls 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylnmand  Home  Society 

St  Boniface's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Catharine's  Orphan  Asylom 

St.  James'  AHylum 

Atlanta  Benevolent  Home 

Methodist  Orphans'  Home 

St.  Joseph's  Orphanage 

White  Bluflf  Female  Orphanage 

Swedish  Orplum  Asylum 

Newsboys'  and  Bootbhtcks'  Home 

NoTsery  and  Half- Orphan  Asylum 

Protestant  Deaconess's  Orphan  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Colored  Orphan  Asylom 

Evansville  Orphan  Asvlum 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  Orphan  Asylum  Society 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

Kansas  Orphan  Asylum 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Presbyterian  Orphans^  Home  Society  of  Lonisrille 

Orphans' Home  Society 

Half  Orphan  Asylum 

Newsboys'  Lodging  Home 

St.  Louis  Female  Orphan  Asylum" 

St  Mary's  Catholic  Orphan  Boys'  Asylum 

Orphans' Home 

Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society 

Johns  Hopkins  Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

Kelso  Orpnan  Home 

St  Anthony's  Asylum 

St  Junes'  Home  for  Homeless  Children 

St  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Peter's  Asylum  for  Female  Children  

Shaw's  Asylum  for  Mariners'  Children 

Home  for  Young  Women  and  Children 

K.  E.  County  Home  for  Orphan  and  Homeless  Children 

St  Anthony  s  Male  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincenrs  Orphan  Home - 

Orphan  Asylum 

G€urman  Orpli AD  Asylum 

St  Joseph's  On)han  Asylum 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Southern  Methodist  Orphan  Home 

Street  Boys'  Home 

Keyada  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  AsVlum 

St.  Michael's  Orphan  Asylum 

Children's  Home 

Davenport  Female  Orphan  Institute 

Orphans'  Home 

St  Vincent's  Home  for  Homeless  and  Destitnte  Boys 

Catholic  Home 

Church  Charity  Foundation 

St  Mary's  Orpnan  Asylum 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  of  the  Friendless   - — 

St  Johnland 

Children's  Home 

Monteflero  Widow  and  Orphan  Benefit  Society 

St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Homeless  Boys  of  all  Occnpations 

Union  Home  and  School 

St  John's  Orphanage 

St  Joseph's  Asylum  and  House  of  Providence 

Home  for  the  Friendlises  and  Female  Guardian  Society 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Orphans'  Home 

St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

Bridgewater  SoMiers' Orphan  Home 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Church  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless • 

Mount  JoySoldiers' Orphan  Sshool 

St  Paul's  Koman  Catholio  Orphan  Asylum 

Women's  Christian  Association  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 

Orphans' Home  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ohurch 

Hqme  for  Friendless  Children 

Orphans' Farm  School 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Go. 
Washington,  G*. 
White  Bli^  Qa. 
Andover,  HI. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Chicago,  HL 
Jacksonville,  HL 
Springfield,  HL 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
La  T^he,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Bath,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
LoweD,  Mass. 
Winchendon,  M 
Detroit,  Mich. 
East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Marquette,  Mich. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Virginia  City,  Nov. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
BuflSdo,  N.  Y. 
BuffiJo,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Greenburii,  N.  Y. 
Lockport  N.  Y. 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Nenrtiurgh,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ogdensbuj^  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dayton.  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Bridgewater,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittabursh,Pa. 
Rochester,  Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Zelienople,  Pa. 
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Table  XXII. — List  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphans f  ^c — Cou tinned. 


Ifame. 


I 


Location. 


Pabt  1.— flOMBfl  AKD  ABXLUMB,  &c.-> Continued. 


Home  for  FriendleM  and  Destitute  Children  . 

Hebrew  Orphan  Society 

Palmetto  Orphan  Home...* 

Leath  Orphan  Asylum 

MemphiB  Bethel 

St.  Peter's  Orphan  Asylum 

Lynchburg  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Friends'  Asylum  for  Colored  Orphans 

St.  John's  Orphanafce 

Washington  City  Orphan  Asylum 


Part  2.— Infxht  iSTLUMfl. 


)wpori, 
Charleston,  S.  0. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lynohburg^a. 
Richmond,  va. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Covington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Baltimore,  M(L 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
St.  Vincent's  Home I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PaBT  8.~IirDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS.  ' 

Industrial  Home  or  Home  for  the  Friendless .« 

Boys' Industrial  School 

Girls*  Industrial  School 

Blind  Girls' Industrial  Home 

Girls' Industrial  Home 

Industrial  School  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy  and  Industrial  School 

Industrial  Home 

New  York  House  and  School  of  Industry 

Free  Sewing  School 

Pennsylyanla  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 

St.  Bose's  Industrial  School 


Infant  Foundling  Asylum 

St.  Vincent's  Infant  and  Foundling  Asylum 

St.  Elisabeth's  Home  for  Colored  Infants 

St.  Vincent's  Infnnt  Asylum 

New  York  Foundling  Asylum  Society 

St.  Barnabas  Day  Nursery 


Savannah.  Ga. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
AlbanyTN.  Y. 
BuffiUo,  N.  Y. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
New  York  N.Y. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Table  XXII.— Meiiioraii<2a. 


Name. 


Location. 


OBPHAN  HOMES  AXD   ASYLUMS. 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

Orphans' Home 

Temporary  Home  for  the  Destitute 

St  Paul's  Female  Orphan  Asylum  or  Indus- 
trial SchooL 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Home  for  the  Homeless 

Union  Bethel  and  Newsboys*  Home 

Carolina  Orphan  Home 

DTDUffniAL  SCHOOLS. 

Preble  Chapel  Sewing  School 

Protestant  IndustriaTSohool 

Industrial  School 

Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charily  and  Knrse 
School. 


Evansville,  Ind 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Bochester.N.Y.... 

TTtlca,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Spartanburg,  S.  C . . . 

Portland,  Me 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Mineral  Bidge.Ohio 
PhiladelphiisPa.... 


Remarks. 


A  home   for  nnfortunato  ani 

friendless  women. 
Closed. 

In  no  sense  educational. 
See  St  Paul's  Industrial  School, 

Parts. 
Exclusively  a  home  for  old  ladisa. 
A  home  foraged  women. 
In  no  sense  educational. 
Reporied  as  suspended  in  1879;  no 

further  information  received. 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  XVIL 
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Table  XXUI.^StaUsHcs  of  art  instrwMon  for  1879-^80 ;  fnm 
PAKT  L— INSTITXjnONS  AFFORDING  ART  INSTBUC 


Name. 


LocatUm. 


By  whom  owned. 


By  whom  fonnded. 


10 
U 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 


SohodL  of  Design  of  the 
8aa  Francisco  Art  As- 
sociation. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 


Illinois  Industrial  Univer- 
sity. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Design. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 


Classes  of  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety of  Decorative  Art. 


Decorative  Art  Society, 
Instmction  Departmeni 

Maryland  Institute 
Schools  of  Art  and  De- 

iTNight  School  of  De- 
ngn. 

2.  Day  School  of  Art 
and  Design. 
Lowell  School  of  rakctical 
Design. « 

Massachusetts  Institate 
of  Technology,  Depart- 
ment of  Ax(£itectcu«. 

Massachnaetts  Normal 
Art  School 


Schools  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Mnseom  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Art  Classes  of  Smith  Col- 
lege. 

Art  Association,  Drawing 
Classes. 


>unty 

Institate  of  Inaostrial 
Science. 

St  Louis  School  and  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arte, 
Washington  ITniver- 
dty. 

Manchester  Art  Associa- 
tion. 


3 


San  Francisco,  Cal 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Champaign,  111  — 
Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 


The  Art  Assooiap    1873 
tion. 


Corporation  of 
Yale  College. 


Illinois  Industrial 
Univeraity. 

Corporation  of 
Academy  of  De- 
aign. 

TheWLcademy 


Chicago,  111 . 


The  Society. 


Baltimore,  Md.. 
Baltfanore,Md.. 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

Baltimore,  Md.. 
Boston,  Mass... 


Boston,  Mass. 


Maryland  Institate 
Maryland  Institute 

Maryland  Institute 

Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tech- 
nology. 

Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tech- 
nology. 

BytheState 


Boston,  Mass- 


Northampton, 

Mass. 
Springfield,  Maas.. 

Worcester,  Maas . 


St  Louis,  Mo.. 


Manchester,  N.  H. 


The  committee... 

By  the  college ... 
Theassooiatioa... 

By  the  corporation 


Washington  Uni- 
versity. 


The  Art  Associa- 
tion. 


1864 

M870 
1860 

1870 

1877 

1878 
1848 

1848 

1860 
1872 

dl861 

1873 

1876 

1877 
1870 

1865 

1874 

1871 


The  Art  Association . 
Augustus  B.  Street.  . 


The  State 

The  Academy 

Citizens  of  Chicago. 


Ladies  of  Chicago. 


Cltiaens  of  Baltimore. 
Mar^and  Institute . . 

Maiyland  Institute  . . 

Maryland  Institute  . . 

Trustee  of  Lowell  In- 
stitute. 


William    B. 
andothera. 

BytheState. 


Sogers 


Pennanent  committee 
of  oitisena. 

Trustees 


B.  C.  Gf  rdner,  W.  S. 
ShurtldC  William 
Bice,  and  others. 

JohnBoynton 


Washington  University 


William  W.  Colbum, 
P.  French,  H.  W. 
Herrick,  and  others. 


«Bzpenses  of  school  in  excess  of  income  from  tuition  fees  met  by  ftmds  of  the  Art  Association. 

^University  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  art  gallery  in  1874,  school  of  design 
iBl876. 

«This  course  of  ft'ee  instruction,  open  to  both  sexes,  is  provided  by  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute^ 
9aA  ia  in  the  rooms  and  undef  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
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replies  to  inqmries  by  ike  United  Statee  Bureau  of  Education, 
TION,  INCLUDING  ALL  TBAINIKG  IN  INDUSTRIAL  AKT. 


Poipoee  of  instita- 
tion. 


u 
I 

r 


Income  for  last  year. 


Bxpenditnre  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Soorce. 


Amount. 


Obieot 


)         10 


11 


InstractUm  in  art. 


18,109  45 


Tnitionfee. 5«^«Sg 


Teobnical  and  criti- 
cal instmction  in 
theartB  of  design, 
painting,  icnipt- 
nre,  and  aroni* 
tectore. 

To  educate  archi- 
tects and  indus- 
trial deaisnera. 

The  foundmg  and 
maintenance  of 
soliools  of  art. 

Instruction  indraw* 
ing.  painting,  and 
design. 


To  instruct  and  aid 
workers  in  deco> 
ratireart. 

Training  in  artistlo 

indus&ies. 
The  promotion  of 

mechanic  arts. 

Trainingin  element- 
ary and  meohan- 
iosl  drawing^. 

Instruction  indraw- 
ing  and  painting. 

Traming  in  practi- 
cal designing  for 
mannflftctures. 

Thorough  instruc- 
tion in  arehiteo- 
ture.« 

Training  school  for 
teachers  of  indus- 
trial drawing. 

Instmctionln  draw- 
ing and  painting. 

Instruction  Indraw- 
ing  and  painting. 

To  promote  knom- 
edge  and  skiU  in 
art. 

Practical  applica- 
tion of  sdenoe 
and  art  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts. 

Art  education 


$80^000 


i: 


5,800  00 
200  00 
000  00 


Endowment. 
Donations — 
All  other 


10,000 


(/> 


^080,000 


To  promote  knowl- 
edge and  akiUin 


2,400  00 
2,800  00 

828  00 
650  00 
635  00 

237  00 


Tuition  fees. 
Donations... 


Tuition  fees 

Donations 

Members' dues.. 

Commissions  on 
sales. 


8,000  00 
1,752  42 


8,000  00 


State  giant.... 
All  other  sources, 


The  Lowell  fiind. 


(  ^ 

r 


75 
025  00 


7,087  29 


Tuition  fees 

State  appropria- 
tion. 

Tuition  fees  and 
donations. 

Tuition  fees 


60  00 
2,006  64 


:  22, 000  00 
[  2,000  00 

:  1,000  00 

I   4.000  00 


260  00 


Donations 

All  other  sources 


Endowment. . 
Donations.... 


Donations 

All  other  sources 


All  sources.. 


6,400  00 
800  00 
200  00 
100  00 


Salaries  and  wages. 
Material  for  instmo-  J 
tion. 

Salaries  and  wages. 
Repairs,  etc. 

Collections > 

Material  for  instruc- 1 
tion.  j 


rao-  > 


{: 


850  00 
,250  00 

100  00 
i;  831  00 
750  00 
205  00 


2,450  00 
574  62 


8,000  00 
8,850  00 


{■^ 


050  00 

120  00 

121  64 


^968  50 
1,241  88 


506  06 

1,426  56 

98  69 


j  24,050  00 

r  8,00000 
J  1,00000 
i     1,00000 


141  28 
107  29 


At^l 
on.    f 

S...J 


Kent,  etc... 
Collection  and  mate- 
rial for  instruction. 
Salariee  and  wages 
Salaries  and  wages. .. ']  ' 

Rents,  etc I 

Mateiial  for  instruc- > 
tion.  I 


Salaries  and  wages... ) 

Material  for  instruc- > 

tion.  ) 


Salaries  and   material 
for  instruction. 


Salaries  and  wages. . 


Salaries  and  wages. .. 'I 

Rent,  etc I 

Material  for  instruc-  f 

tion.  J 

Salaries  and  wages. ..  ) 
Material  tn  instruc- > 

tion,  etc  ) 
Salariea,  etc * 


Salaries  and  wages. 
I,  etc.. 
instruc- 1 
tion. 


Rent,  repairs,  eib  —  I 
Mat^lal  for  instruc-  [ 


All  purposes. 


Salaries  and  wages. ..  1 

Collections I 

Material  tot  instruc- f 
tion.  j 

Rent I 

Collections > 


10 


11 


14 


15 


16 


17 


ST' 

dDate  of  founding  **The  Institute t"  department  of  architecture  established  in  1865,  opened  fbr 
students  in  1868. 

«FuIl  courses  occupy  ftmr  years  each. 

/As  this  is  only  one  of  sstreral  departments  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is  not  possible  to  maka 
for  it  a  separate  nnancial  statement 
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Table  XXIII. — Part  1. — Statistics  of  institutions  affording  art  instruction, 


Kame. 


Location. 


By  whom  owned. 


3 


By  whom  founded. 


The  Free  School  of  De- 
sign of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association. 

Cornell  University, 
oonrses  in  architeotore, 
meohsnio  arts,  engineer* 
ing,  etc. 

Art  btadents'  League 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Ithaca,  N.Y.... 


Stockholders — .. 
ComellTJniTersity 


31 


82 


CooperUnion  ArtSchoola:  b 
1.  Woman's  Art  School . 


2.  The  Free  SchoolofArt 
Ladies'  Art  Association  . . 

Society  of  Decorative  Art . 


National  Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

School  of  Design^  Yassar 
College. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Syracose  University. 

School  of  Design  of  the 
I      University  of  Cincinnati 


Women's    Art    Mosenm 
Association. 


School  of  Design.   Ohio 

Mechanics'  Institnte. 
Colmnbns  Art  School 


NewYork,N.Y. 


NewYork,N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
NewYork,N.Y. 

NewYork,N.Y.. 


New  York,  N.Y.  . 
Ponghkeepsie,  N.Y 
Syracuse,  N.Y.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 


Members. 


Trustees  of  Cooper 
Union. 

Trustees  of  Cooper 

Union. 
The  Association  .. 


The  Society. 


Corporation  of  Aca- 
demicians. 

Yassar  College . 


Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. 


City  of  Ci 


Ladies  of  Cincin- 
nati 


Toledo  University  of  Arts 
and  Trades. 


Franklin  Institute  Draw- 
ingClaases. 

Art  Classes  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 


Toledo.  Ohio  . 


Philadelphia^Pa.. 
Phihidelphia,Pa.. 


The  Institute . . 

Columbus  Art  J 
sooiation. 


Trustees  of  Uni- 
versity. 


Franklinlnstttnte. 

Stockholders  of  the 
academy. 


1861 
1865 

1875 


1857 
1870 

1877 

1826 
18T7 
1872 
1869 

1877 


«1856 
1879 


1872 


1824 
1806 


Stockholders. 


State   of   New  York, 
and  Ezra  ComeU. 


Advancedpupilaof  the  I 
Nationaf   Academy 


of  Design 


Ladies  of  New  York . 


Peter  Cooper 

Mrs.  Mary  Strongith- ! 
arm  Pope  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Peters  Gray. 

Six  ladies  of  New  York 
City. 


Artists  of  New  York. 

The  trustees 

Syracuse  University . 
Cily  of  Cincinnati 


An   association  of« 
women. 


By  the  directors  of  In- 
stitute. 
Art  Association 


JessupW.  Scott,  Susan ; 
Scott,  and  WlUisffi 
Baymond. 

I 
Franklin  Institute ....  I 


71  citizens 


a  Full  courses  occupy  four  years  each.  &The  statistics  of  the  Cooper  Union  schools  are  for  ths 
year  1878-79.  e Derived  fhnn  endowment  of  $150,000  and  fh>m  rents  of  CooperUnion  Building; 
whole  income  for  1878,  $41,628.70;  expenditure,  $44,965.26.  d  All  expenses  pertidning  to  the  oocupa- 
tion  of  the  building  are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  Cooper  Union. 
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Purpose  of  institn- 
tion. 


"Si 


o  o 


Income  for  last  year. 


ABioont. 


Source. 


Expenditure  for  laat  year. 


Amount. 


Oljeot 


10 


11 


Encouragement  of 
art  and  artiato. 

Instruction  inarchl- 
teotore,  mechanic 
arts,  engineering, 
etc.  a 

To  afford  facilities 
for  high  art  train- 
ing and  promote 
feiioTirship  among 
artists. 

To  Aimish  to  women 
ft^ehistruction  in 
the  avts  of  design. 

Advancement  o  f 
science  and  art. 

To  advance  the  in- 
terests of  women 
artists  and  art 
students. 

Exhibition  and  sale 
of  artistic  and 
decorative  work, 

.  andto  afford  train- 
ing in  many 
branches  of  artis- 
tic and  decorative 
industries. 

To  advance  art  by 
public  exhibitions 
andfreeartschools. 

For  instruction  in 
drawing.padnting, 
and  modelUng. 

To  afford  Ins&uc- 
tion  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  a 

To  teach  painting, 
scnlptum,  a  n  d 
carving,  and  for 
improvement  in 
the  industrial  arts. 

To  promoteinterest 
in  the  application 
of  art  to  industry, 
and  ultimately 
to  establish  an  art 
museum. 

Advancement  of 
science  and  art 

To  provide  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches 
of  art  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to 
students 

To  promote  knowl- 
edge in  the  aiis 
and  trades,  and 
their  related  sd- 


Munioipal  grant.  { . 
All  other  sources . 


$7,400  00 


All  sources 


50  00 
637  83 


:        75  00 
81. 120  77 


Cooper    Union 
r^enues.0 

Cooper   Union 

revenues. 
Annual  fees  of 

members. 

Donations 

Other  sources... 


$00,000 


109,500 


8,200  00 


5   0,160  00 
\  8,637  42 


8,626  80 


/1, 971  06 


250,000 


The  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

Toednoate  students 
of  art 


500 


Donations 

Subscriptions 
ondoommissions. 


Endowment  and 
exhibitions. 


AH  sources  . 


Endowment 

All  other  sources 


Members*  dues, 
donations,  etc. 


All  sources  . 


$9,500  00 
475  00 

2,360  00 

1,900  00 

500  00 

200  00 


7,525  67 


6,000  00 


Salaries  and  wages. .. ) 

Exhibition,     schools,  > 

etc.  5 

Salaries ) 

Material  for  instruc-S 
tion.  3 

Salaries  and  wages... 

Rent,  etc 

Collections 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 


Salariesd  ... 
Salaries,  etc . 


167  49 
530  00 

60  00 

2,738  00 
13,256  34 

13,507  04 


Wages,  etc . 
Rent 


Material  for  instruo- 

tion. 

Rents,  etc 

Cost  of  material  for 

manufactures. 
Salaries  and  wages. .. 

Exhibitions,      schools, 
etc. 


7,800  00 
120  00 


7,100  00 
2,697  42 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 

045  00 

196  21 

1,785  00 


Salaries  and  wages. .. ) 

Material  for  iiutruc-> 

tion.  ) 

Salaries  and  wages. ..  \ 
Rents,  etc 5 


Salaries  and  wages... 
Rent,etc : 

Teachers*  salaries  —  i 
Sundries  for  school. . .  t 
Salaries,  etc 


y2,28106 


All  purposes. 


18 
19 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

'  25 

26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

81 

33 
33 


I 


«The  Ohio  Mechanics' Institute  was  fbunded  In  1828.  /The  rent  of  rooms  was  also  donated. 
g  This  is  directly  for  schools)  much  of  the  necessary  expense  is  Included  in  the  general  expenses  of  ths 
academy. 
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Name. 

Location. 

By  whom  owned. 

1 

a 
4 

1847 
1876 

1865 

1877 
1879 

By  whom  founded. 

1 

2 

3 

The  corporation . . . 
Trastees 

! 
5 

34 
35 

PbilAdelpbia  School    of) 
Design  for  Women.       5 

ThePennsylvaniAMnsenm 
and  School  of  Indnstrial 
Art. 

Pittobnrgh  School  of  De- } 
sign  for  Women.           > 

Bhode  Island  School  of) 
Design.                            } 

Art  School  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Art  Clab. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  .. 

Pittsbargh,Pa.... 

Providence,  R I  ... 
Washington,  D.  G  . 

Mrs.  Sarah  Peter 

CitiEens  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

CitiEens  of  Pittsburgh . 

Women's    Centennial 
Commission. 

The  Art  Club 

36 

37 

38 

The  corporation... 

The  association... 
TheArtaub 

a  The  statement  of  income  and  exx>ense  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  it  for  the 
year  beginning  January  1, 1880. 
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Parpose  of  instita- 
tion. 


«M-^ 


Income  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Source. 


Expenditure  for  Ust  year. 


Amoont. 


Ol^ect. 


10 


11 


C  Thoroagli  indos- 
<  trial  art  edoca- 
(    tion  for  women. 

The  derelopment  of 
art  indastriee  by 
thoroQg^h  instmc- 
tion  in  mduBtrial 
art. 


Education  in  art . 


Instruction  of  art* 
isans  in  indus- 
trial art,    also 
the  systematic 
training  of  stn- 
denlsintheflne 
.    arts. 
Instruction  in  draw- 
ing and  painting. 


$2,000 


a$426  50 

8.000  00 

0,440  00 

70  00 

(b) 


950  00 
1, 514  47 


120  00 

200  00 

300  00 

3,600  00 


Interest 

State  grant... 

Tuition  fees 

Other  sources... 


Donations 

AH  other  sources 


Interest  on  ftind. 

Donations 

Members*  dues.. 
Other  sources... 


$18  61 

250 

5,745  00 

910  94 
8,002  46 


115  68 

600  00 

1,560  00 

4,200  00 
800  00 
800  00 
200  00 


Alaterial 

Repairs 

Salaries  and  wages. 
Sundries  for  school. . .  j  i 
Maintenance  of  schools.   35 


34 


Material 

Rent,  etc 

Salaries  and  wages. 


Salaries  and  wages. . .  1 

Rent 

Collections 

Material  for  instmo- 
tion.e  J 


::ji36 


37 


38 


h  For  general  income  and  expenditure,  see  items  in  table  of  museums,      e  A  large  amount  of  material 
was  loaned  or  given,  amounting  in  value  to  $2,000. 
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School  of  Design  of  the 
San  Franoisoo  Art  As- 
sociation. 


I 


10 


11 


12 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. 


Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Design. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academ  vof  Fine  Aru. 

Classes  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Decorative 
Art 

Decorative  Art  Society, 
lostraction  Depart- 
ment. 

Maryland  Institute 
Schools  of  Art  and  De- 
sign. 

1.  Night  School  of 

Design. 

2.  DayScboolofArt 

and  Design. 

Lowell  School  of  Practi- 
cal   Design,    Boston, 


Massaohnsettslnstitute 
of  Technology,  depart- 
ment of  arcmtectare. 

Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School. 


School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston, 


secretary  of  associa- 
tion, Virgil  Will- 
iams,      director     of 
school. 
Prof.  John  F.  Weir,  di- 
rector. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  ll.  d., 
president  of  univer- 
sity,-   Prof.    Peter 
K(K)S,   in  charge  of 
School  of  Art  and  De- 
sicn. 

J.  C.  Cochrane,  presi- 
dent;   Enoch  Boot, 
corresponding  sec'y. 

W.M.fe.  French,  sec- 
retary. 

a#22S,000 

6 

7 
6 

Over  15.. 

amlnatian     and 
toitionfees. 

Open    to  aU  stn- 
dents  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

4 

president;    Prof. 

Baxungras,  principaL 

J.  J*.  Jackson,  secreta- 

3 
5 

ry;  Hugh  Newell,  di- 
rector. 

James  H.  Bond,  presi- 
dent; Cdrroll  Spence, 
chairman  committee 
on  schools. 

Hugh  Newell,  princi- 

migix  Newell,  princi- 
Oharles  Kastn<'<r .  r ,  -  - .  - 

75,000 

8 

Membership  in  in- 
stitute. 
Tuition  fees 

etc.** 
Satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 

Proficiency  in  ele- 
mentary draw- 
ing. 

enoe  and  regular 

1 
4 

12 
5 

William  R.  Ware,  8.  b., 
professor  of  architect- 
ure. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith, 

.... 

16  years. 
Over  10.. 

State    art    director; 
WiUiam   T.  Meek, 
curator. 

Prof.  William  B.  Ware, 
sec'y;    Otto  Qrnnd- 
mann  and  F.  Crown- 
inshield,  instructors. 

J.  W.  Champney 

E.  C.  Gardner,  corre- 
sponding secretary 
association;  Geo.  K. 
Bowers,  instructor. 

Prof.  C.  0.  Thompson.. 

Prof.  Halsey  C.  Ives, 
director. 

Membership  and 
payment  of  tni- 

Satis&etoryexam. 
ination. 

105^000 

.... 

2 

16  years. 

Art  Classes  of  Smith 
CoUege. 

Drawing  Classes  of  the 
Sprinf^eld  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Science. 

St.  Louis  School  and 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

a  SitB  estimated  at  $25,000  in  addition. 

b  The  public  Is  admitted  to  these  lectures  en  the  payment  of  60  cents  admission  fee.  There  are  also 
weekly  lectures  to  students  throughout  the  year  in  each  department.  The  students  are  admitted  to  all 
Is  turcsfree. 
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Lectures  delivered. 

Branches  of  instraotion. 

Number. 

Subject 

18 

19 

90 

91 

T^Wkwlng  antfl  i>Aintinff  »r r»w» 

$72,190 

100 

Free  to  uni- 
Tersity  stu- 
dents.« 

8  courses 

Daily  6 

2  courses 

Anatomy,  perspective,  color, 
etc 

On  topics  direcU  V  related  to 
current  work  of  the  sohooL 

History  of  architecture,  es- 
thetics, perspective,  princi- 
ples of  design,  and  decora- 

1 

Drawing,  painting,  perspeotive,  anat- 
omy, architeotiue.  life  aohool,  his- 
tory and  theory  of  art 

Drawing,  water  colors,  wood  earring, 
clay  modelling,  architecture,  history 
and  principles  of  art 

2 
3 

4 

Drawing,  painting,  perspeotire,  ar- 
tistic anatomy,  and  life  schooL 

Drawing,  paintmg  in  oil  and  water  and 
on  porcelain,  wm>d  carving,  and  Ken- 
sington art  needlework. 

Charcoal  drawing,  water  color,  china 
painting,  theory  of  design,  and  art 
needlework. 

125  per  term 
ofi2weeks. 

loonrse 

Semiweekly.. 

Artistic  anatomy,  $10  per 
course  of  20  lectures. 

Perspective,  mytiiology  in  re- 
lation to  art,  the  old  masters. 

5 

llOper  course, 
24  lessons. 

7 

Klementary  mei^hanif  al  ^nd  architect- 

$8  and  mem- 
bers'fees. 
$25 

8 

nral  drawing. 

Free  hand  drawing,  drawing  from  the 
antique  and  from  the  draped  model, 
painting  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

Practical  (lesigning  for  textUe  &hrica. 

Free  hA^d,  tnec-hAnical,  and  archite<^ 

Weekly 

drawing,  and  decoration. 

9 

200 
(rf) 

90 

Series  on  perspective,  shad- 
ows, ornament,  composition, 
and  the  history  and  theory 
of  architecture. 

Architecture  and  building 

drawing,  geometric  draw- 
ing, perspective,  anatomy, 
sculpture,  historic  schools 
of  painting,  laws  of  orna- 
ment, &c. 

Anatomy,  history  and  theory 
of  art,  architecture,  mythol- 
ogy, costumes,  shades, 
shadows,  and  perroeotive. 

Courses  on  aioUteotare,  per- 
spective.  and  anatomy. 

Belating  to  art }  free  to  mem- 
bers; to  others,  25  cents. 

10 

nral  drawing,  with  t&e  history,  the- 
ory, and  science  of  practical  archi- 
tecture. 
Xndnstrial  drawing,  machine  drawing, 
shindraaghting,painting,modelling. 
deugning,  anatomy,  scuptore,  and 
flrare  painting  from  the  antique  and 

Charcoal  and  crayon  drawing  and 
Minting  from  the  antique  ana  from 

DrawiniF  and  naintlntr 

Several  courses 

160,4or6each 
week. 

11 
13 

Drawing,  moddUng,  china  painting, 
and  Kensington  embroidery. 

Free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
coloring,  etc. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architect- 
ural drawing,  painting,  wood  carv. 
ing,  and  modelling. 

$5and$10per 
term  of *» 
lessons. 

(«) 
$80 

10 

14 
15 

36 

Art  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects;  free  to  the  public. 
Class  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents each  week. 

16 

e  Except  for  higher  drawing  and  painting ;  fee  for  these,  $10  per  term  and  $10  incidentals. 

dFree  to  cltixens  of  Massachusetts ;  $50  per  annum  to  others. 

€  Free  to  students  of  Worcester  County  and  to  23  State  students;  $150  per  annum  to  others. 
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18 


10 


20 


21 


Name. 


Principal. 


I 


I       ^ 


•a 


I 


19 


13 


14 


22 


Mancheater  Art  Aaaoci- 
ation. 

The  Free  School  of  Do- 
Biga  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Asaooiation. 

Cornell  TTniveraity, 
oooraea  In  arohitect- 
nre,  mochanio  arta, 
enfpneering,  etc 

Art  Studenta'  League, 
New  York. 


Cooper  Union  Art 
Schoola,  New  York. 

1.  Woman'a  Art 

SchooL 

2.  The  Free  School 

of  Science  and 
Art  (drawing 
olaoaea). 
Ladlea'ArtAsaociation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


20 


Society  of  Decorative 
Art,  New  York. 


National  Apademr  of 
Deaign,  New  York. 

School  of  Deaign,  Yaa- 
aar  College. 

College  of  Fine  Arta  of 
Syraonae  ITniyeraity. 


School  of  Deaign  of  the 
ITnlveraity  or  Cincin- 
nati 


Women'a  ArtMoaeum 
Aaaociation. 

School  of  Design.  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Inatitnte. 

Colnmbos  Art  School, 
Colamhna,  Ohio. 


Toledo  ITniyeraity  of 
Arta  and  Trades. 

Franklin  Inatitnte 
DrawingClasses,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


George    W.   Stevena, 

S resident;  Joseph  B. 
awyer,  aecretary. 

B.  M.  Lowe,  aecretary 
aaaociation;  George 
O.  Annable,  principaL 

Andrew  D.  white, 
preaidentnniveraity ; 
Ftot  Charles  Bab- 
cock,  dean  of  College 
of  Architecture. 

J.  a  Hartley,  preaid't ; 
F.  Waller,  corre- 
sponding secretary. 


Pro!  J.  C.  Zachoa,  cu- 
rator. 
Mra.  Susan  N.  Carter. 


F.  G.  TiadaU,  Jr.,  PH.D., 
director. 


Mrs.  Fred'k  W.  Dow- 
ner, corresponding 
secretly;  Miss  Alice 
Donlevy,  chairman 
committee  on  classes. 

Mrs.  Biohard  M.  Hunt, 

8 resident;  Mrs.  Mary 
adwalader  Jonea, 
secretary. 
L.  B.  Wilmarth,  N.  A., 

director. 
Prof.  Henry  Van  Ingen 


Prof.  George  F.  Com- 
fort, dean. 


Thomaa  S.  Noble^rin- 
cipal;  Thomaa  viok- 
era,  rector  of  univer- 
sity. 


Mra.  B.  W.  Perry,prea- 
ident  of  association. 


JohnRHeich.. 


W.  S.  Goodnongh,  di- 
rector. 


CharlesJ.  Shipley .... 

Isaac  Norria,  ic  D..  aec- 
retary of  Inatitute; 
PhiUp  Piater,  M.  B., 
director  of  drawing 


Conditions  of  attendance.     \ 


III     Age. 


Other. 


IS 


$125,000 
030,000 


6630,000 


d250,000 


16 


ir 


Membership  . 


11 


16 


16  to  85 
Over  15.. 


Desire  fur  improve- 
ment. 

Satis&ctory  exam- 
ination. 


Membership  or  Mt- 
isf»ctory  exami- 
nation. 


Besponsible  refer- 
ence as  to  char- 
acter. Sec. 

Letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 


Membership  . 


I 


15 


Desire  for  improve- 
ment. 


Proficiency  in  ele- , 
men  tary  drawing. , 

Satisfltctory  exam- 
ination. 

SatisfBUJtory  exam- 
ination. 


14  years .  |  Besponsible  refsr- , 
I    ence. 


Payment  of  tuition 


Tuition  fees. 


a  Value  of  Sibley  College  buildhig. 

b  Cost  of  building;  present  estimated  value  of  building  and  site,  $2,000,000. 

e  An  afternoon  pay  claas  meets  three  times  a  wee)c,  tuition  $15  for  80  lessons :  also,  lessons  In  pottoy 
painting,  $3  per  course. 
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o 
< 

Lectures  delivered. 

Branches  of  instmctSon. 

Number. 

Subject 

18 

19 

20 

31 

Frfw  hfoid,  1n4M^haIli<^aI,  tad  urobft^wt- 

17 

ural  dnwing. 

Drawing  from  the  antique ;  sketohing 
and  painting. 

Free  hand«  mechanical,  arohiteotoral 
drawing,  etc 

Free 

18 

$75 

DaUy 

2  courses 

Architecture,    engineering, 
mechanic  arts,  etc. 

Perspective  and  artistic 
anatomy. 

19 
?0 

the  nude  and  draped  model;  claases 
in  perspective,    composition,    and 
sketching:  ohwsos  In  portrait  paint- 

Drawing,  painting,  engraving,  photog- 
raphy, and  normal  art  instruction. 

FnM>  hand,  Tn<M>hftn1r4^1,  wid  fiT<^h1teot- 

Freeo 

Free 

8  courses 

Anatomy,  history  of  art, 
and  perspective 

21 

nral  drawing,  drawixig  from  life  and 

Figure  painting  and  drawing;  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  deco- 
rative art,  painting  on  porcelain, 
designing  for  embroidery,  and  em- 
broidery. 

Painting  on  Ahinf^  Mid  silk,  art  needle- 

Essays on  art,  especially  as 
applied  to  decoration. 

??! 

n 

work. 
Antique  and  life  schools,  school  of 

Free 

Annual  course  on  art  sub- 
jects? ftt»e. 

Anatomy,  perspective,  laws 
of  ornament,  and  history 
ofthe  fine  arts. 

.Xsthetics,   history  of  fine 
arts,   mythology,  archaeol- 
ogy,  and    art   literature; 
early  American  art. 

Artistic  anatomy 

?4 

painting,  anatomy,  and  perspective. 
Drawing,  painting,  and  modelling 

Architecture,    painting,    engraving. 

photography. 

Sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  design- 
ing, wooa  carving,  tile  and  china 
painting,  enamelling,  etc 

Charcoal  drawing,  modelling  in  day, 
painting  in  water  colors,  cmna  paint- 
ing, and  ombroidery. 

Vt(^  nf»n(l,  mechanical,  and  architect- 

$100 
100 

Free  to  dti- 
sens;  to  oth- 
ers: night 
classes,  $15; 
^^cUsses, 

$15  to  $18  for 
12  lessons. 

Several  courses 
7  courses 

Weekly 

25 
2« 

27 

79 

ural  drawing,  designing,  modelling 
in  day,  and  life  class. 
Free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
wood  carving,  art  needlework,  lace 
making,  paindng  in  water  color,  oil, 
and  on  china. 

$0to$42 

Occasional.... 

On  the  immediate  subjects 
of  study. 

30 
31 

Mechanical  architectural,  and  topo- 
graphical drawing,  both  fr^  hand 
ana  instrumentaL 

«$5,$10 

Semiweekly... 

Sdonoe  and  mechanic  arts  . . 

32 

d  With  site. 

e  Per  term  of  82  lessons  each. 


53  ED 
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Name. 


Principal. 


I 


•a 


Conditions  of  attendance. 


Age. 


Other. 


19 


13 


14 


IS 


16 


ly 


34 


Art  ClaAses  of  the  Penn- 

Slvunia  Academy  of 
elilne  Art& 


Philadelphia  School  of 
Desipi  for  Women. 


Thomas  Ealdns . 


35  The  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum and  bchool  of  In- 
dustrial Art. 


Miss  £.  Croasdale, 
piincipal;  F.O.Horst- 
nuum,  secretary. 

Dalton  Dorr,  secretary . 


a$475,000 


100,000 


30    Pittsburgh    School    of  Annie  W.  Henderson. 
Design  for  "Women.      I 


I 

37    Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design. 


38 


Prof.  George  M.  Por- 
ter. 


Art  School  of  the  Wash-   E.  C.  Meeser . 
ington  Art  Club. 


17 


12 


13  years. 


15  years. 


10  years 


Proficiency  in  ele- 
mentary art  stu- 
dies. 


Satisfactory  refer- 
ence, payment  of 
tuition,  knd  daily 
i^tendanoe. 

Satisfactory  refer- 


Payment  of  tuition 
fees  and  regular 
attendance. 

Satisfitctory  refer- 


a  With  site,  value  of  which  is  estimated  at|75,00a 
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Branches  of  instniction. 


18 


r 

-1 


19 


Lectures  delivered. 


Number. 


dO 


Subject. 


21 


Drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  the 
human  figure  m>m  casts  and  irom 
living  models ;  instruction  is  eiven 
in  anatomy;  also,  in  composition, 
chiaro-oscuro,  color  perspective,  &c. 

Thorough  courses  in  the  industrial 
and  fine  arts. 


Geometrical  and  ftt^  hand  drawing, 
memory  and  line  drawing,  perspec- 
tive, study  of  light  and  shade,  mod- 
elling in  clay  or  wax,  elements  of 
color  studv;  special  class  in  free 
hand  drawing  and  decorative  art 

Drawing  and  painting 


SFree. 


Mechanical  drawing  in  all  its  branches, 
drawing  from  the  antique  and  life, 
anatomy,  botany,  geometry,  perspec- 
tive, painting  in  oil  and  water  color, 
art  needlework,  designing. 

Drawing,  painting,  ana  life  school 


$40 


$5,  $10,  $20 
per  term  of 
16  weeks. 


83    Artistic  anatomy. 
7    Perspective 


Weekly . 


2  courses. 


$30, $50    Weekly. 


$5,  $15  per 
terra  of  4 
months.^ 


$8  and  $10 
per  month 
for  daily 
lessons. 


15 


I    33 


Comparative  anatomy,  his- 
tory of  ornament,  archi- 
t<>cture,  decorative  art, 
color,  perspective,  &c. 

Analysis  of  form  as  applied 
to  industrial  art. 


34 


35 


Perspective,  geometry -  36 

i 
Relating  to  art;  free  to  stu-    37 
dents  and  members. 


b  Per  term  of  32  lessons  each. 
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"Same  and  location. 


1 

li 


Knmber  of  pnpilB. 


8 

-I 

©a 


39 


33 


24 


35 


School  of  Design,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  New  Haren,  Conn  . 


3  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyersity,  Champaisn,  HI 

4  Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Design,  Chicago,  HI 

5  I  Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago  Jll. 
C    Classes  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  Chicago,  111.. 

7  .  Art  Classes  of  Decorative  Art  Society,  Baltimore,  Md 

8  Mainland  Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Baltimore,  Md.: 
1.  Night  School  of  Design 


«5 

144 
00 


45 


144 


20 


285 


800 


13  I 
14 


10 


2.  Day  School  of  Art 

Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Boston,  Mass 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Art  Classes  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass 

Drawing  Classes  of  the  Springfield  Art  Association,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  IJidnstrial  Science,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

St  Louis  School  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manchester  Art  Association,  Manchester.  N.  H 

The  Free  School  of  Design  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  p. 

Cornell  University,  courses  in  architecture,  mechanic  arts,  engi- 
neering, etc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Art  Students'  League,  New  York.  N.Y 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools.  New  York,  N.  Y.  : 

1.  Woman's  Art  School 


2 

1 
A2 

0 

7 

1 
5 

2 

5 


180 
280 
47 


ellO 
83 
48 


245 
111 


04 
372 


70 

'"'i' 

228 

20 
15 

48 

66 
26 


110 
280 
43 


150 
A  few. 


18 

04 

201 


170 
85 


300  t 


450 


150 
A  few. 


81 


2.  The  Free  School  of  Art.. 


Ladies'  Art  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Society  of  Decorative  Art,  New  York.  N.  Y 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  N.  Y  . 


25 

100 

280 

u382 

1,430 

106 
480 
200 


153 


1,480 

6 

i20" 


100 
412 
275 


137 


1,075 

A  lew. 

100 


100 
480 


125' 


25    School  of  Design,  Yasaar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 1        25   25  645 

26 .  College  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . . .        7      «28  |       0        10  150  i 

a  Under  "Casts  of  sculpture"  only  oasts  of  statues  and  busts,  life  size  or  heroic,  are  enumerated. 

b  Under  "Other  casts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  all  oasts  of  foliage, 
architectural  ornaments,  &c.,  for  use  of  studenta  in  drawing. 

c  Forty  original  oil  studies  by  distinguished  students  of  the  ccole  des  Beanx-Arts,  Paris. 

d  150  of  these  are  the  set  of  architectural  casts  made  by  Christian  Lehr,  of  Berlin  -,  there  are  also  490 
medallions,  100  Braun'a  autotypes  of  old  masters,  and  a  largo  collection  of  chromo-lithographs  and 
photographs. 

e  Ten  teachers  from  State  Normal  School  attend  every  Saturday. 

/  7  of  the  casts  are  of  statues;  the  school  has  also  37  modem  paintinga,  2,000  photographs,  litho- 
graphs, &o.,  and  a  set  of  drawings  given  by  the  Life  School  of  Pans. 

X  There  are  manv  hundred  samples  of  foreign  and  domestic  textile  fabrics  and  wall  paper. 
The  mathemalacal  and  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  other  professors  in  the  institute. 

i  Most  of  this  collection  of  architectural  oasts  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

j  77  additional  drawings  from  the  Ecole  des  Beanx-Arta,  05  lecture  diamros,  3,065  photographs,  35 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  32  architectural  models,  and  many  specimens  of  tiles,  terra  cotta,  6m. 

k  Punils  have  access  to  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

{  1  liie  size  anatomical  figure  and  21  parts  of  figures. 

m  The  art  gallery  of  the  college  contains  35  ou  paintings,  1,200  Brann's  autotypes  of  old  masters 
arranged  under  the  difiTerent  schools  of  painting.  Forty  fine  engravings,  framed,  adorn  the  public 
rooms  and  halls  of  the  college. 
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Material  proTided;  nmnberof— 

Prizes  awarded. 

1 

■s 

la 

is 

£ 

o 

i 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Name. 

ay 

28 

39 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

39 

49 

147 
189 

126 

127 
d261 

4  sets. 

(c) 
50 

Many 

Many 
60 

Many. 

325 
Afew. 

Afew 
80 

10 

1 

2  sold  and  4  silver  medals  and  4 
diplomas,  for  excellence  in  draw-* 
ing  and  painting. 

For  exoellenoe   in   drawing  and 
painting. 

Annnal 

Annual 

1 

2 
3 

4 

60 

A  few 

Many 
Afew 

130 

Semiannual . 

IS 

Afew 

0 

A  few 
Many 
A  few 

7 

Many 
60 

Afew 
Afew 

7 

Peabodyprizes,  3  of  $100  each  and 

^..} 

/20 

8 

Many 

....^.^...^^^^..^^...^^^^^^^^^, 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Annnal 

9 

1746 

150 
165 

A  few 
88 

190 

180 

081 
r25 

168 

10 

660 

Many 

32 

170 
222 

A  few 
last.. 

975 
1,500 

i810 

2 

Prizes  given  by  Boston  Society  of 
ArohitectA,  $50  each  in  books. 

10 
11 

138 

20 

1? 

22 

(m) 

13 

8 

Three  times 
a  year. 

14 

12 

Many 

nMany 

A  few 
(«) 

50 

Many 
Many 

it) 

Many . 

Afew. 
100 

1,375 

Many 
Many 

15 

60 

Annnv-I  - r^-- 

1A 

11 

Semiannnal  . '  17 

926 
7 

Afipiml     18 

200 
Afew 
Many 

19 
'>0 

22 

^nnnftl  - w- ■ 

100 

A  few 

Many 
(v) 

Many 

Many. 
Many. 

16 
5 

For  complete  series  of  drawings  In 
normal  class,  drawing  ftx)m  cast, 
firom  still  life,  ornamental  draw- 
ing, portrait  drawing,  and  wood 
engraving. 

For  arohitectaral,  oast,  olject,  and 
meohanioal  drawing. 

Annual  ... 

21 

n 

23 

?4 

160 

500 

4 

Snydain  medals.  sUver  and'  bronze, 
life  school ;  Elliott  medals,  silver 
and  bronze,  antique  schooL 

AnnnM  - 

w23 

asl6 
62 

A«w 

Annual 

?S 

Afew 

Manyoa 

.... 

Annual 26 

n  900  photographs  in  glass  slides  to  be  used  with  stereopticon,  very  complete  in  architectural  exam- 
ples. 

o  50  are  statuettes ;  groups  by  Bogers. 

p  There  is  also  a  painting  class  0117,  five  of  whom  are  ladies,  which  meets  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day evenings  to  paint  from  draped  model. 

9 13  are  statues. 

r  12  Aill  size  ''masks,"  4  small  "busts; "  remainder  *'parts  of  figure.'*  Also,  a  fhll  set  of  Kensington 
caste  of  fruit,  flowers,  foliage,  etc. 

f  Full  set  of  Walter  Smith's  models  for  elementary  drawing. 

t  A  collection  of  1,390  photographs,  mostly  architecturaL 

ii  90  of  these  were  in  the  pay  drawing  class  and  37  in  the  engraving  class. 

V  The  association  owns  a  small  collection  of  china;  other  materials  for  the  use  of  students,  such  as 
books  on  art,  porcelain,  laoes,  embroideries,  paintings,  Slo.,  are  freely  loaned  by  members  as  the  occa- 
sion demands. 

10  4  are  statues. 

X  7  toe  reductions  of  antique  statuM. 

y  Set  of  62  large  diagrams  for  illustrating  architecture;  also  2.000  Braun's  autotypes,  and  many 
other  photographs. 

X  The  total  number  of  students  in  this  department  is  106;  78  of  these  are  in  the  musical  classes  only. 

«M  A  large  collection  of  photographa. 
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Name  and  location. 


t 


Niunber  of  pnpils. 


a 
s 

©a 

I 


Sid 


23 


34 


29 


2m 


School  of  Deaign  of  the  Univenity  of  Ciucinoati,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Women's  Art  Mosenm  Aesociation. 


School  of  Design,  Ohio  Idecliunics'  Institute.. 


Columbas  Art  school,  Columbu^  Ohio 

Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Franklin  Institute  Drawins  Classos,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Art  Classes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PhiladelphiA  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa — 


The  Pennsylvania  Mosenm  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila- 
■     •    Pi 


312 

203 
23& 
251 


105 


235 
41 


207 
203 

*2io 


elOO 
A  few. 


225 


delphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  . 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  B.  I 

Art  School,  Washington,  D.  C 


116 

277 

249 

107 
60 

161 
75 


163 


65 


103 
24 


114 
240 

42 
60 
58 
51 


250 
1,000 

113 


600 


70 


a  Under  "Casts  of  sculpture"  only  casts  of  statues  and  busts,  life  sise  or  hemic,  are  enumerated. 
6 Under  '* Other  casts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  all  casts  of  foliage, 
architectural  ornaments,  &c.,  for  use  of  students  in  drawing. 
c  Students  have  access  to  public  library,  in  which  are  nearly  4,000  volumes  of  art  books, 
d  41  of  these  are  reduced  figures  and  busts. 
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Material  provided;  number  of— 

Prixea  awarded. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

Kame. 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

as 

15 

dZZ2 
A  few 

"if 

708 
Afew. 

ell 
Afew 

.... 

Gold  and  sihrw  medaU  and  diplo- 
mas. 

Ailnnal ..... 

27 

A  few 

A  few 

A  few 

Many 

310 

?9> 

9 

Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  modala. . . . 

Annual 

Aunual 

09 

a 

30 

t\ 

Many 

A  few 

Many. 
/50.000 

Many. 

Many. 
Many. 
Many. 

600 

200 

1,000 

Many 
Many 

Annual 

22 

184 

103 
290 

1 

4 

$100  for  best  painting  by  a  lady  of 
Philadelphia. 

3  gold  medala,  1  for  beet  deeigns,  1 
for  best  illuatrationa,  1  for  great- 
est progress  and  for  regolar  at- 
tendance; other  prizes  for  excel- 
lence in  the  various  studies. 

3T 

70 

Annual 

Annual 

Apuf^ft] 

Aunnal 

14 

^Many 

Maay 

35 

49 

Many 

160 

Afbw 

6 
6 

1  gold,  3  silver,  2  bronae  medals  for 
SUver  medals  for  best  work  in  dif- 

16 

A36 

28et8 
A&w 

Many 

37 
38 

s  9  reproductions  of  andent  armor,  15  oil  paintings,  and  48  autotypes. 

/Also  200  Braun's  autotypes,  150  photographs,  a  manikin,  and  colored  anatomical  casts.    Students 
have  access  to  the  art  ooUectiuns  of  the  academy. 

iThe  pupils  and  all  other  art  students  have  access  to  the  ooUeotions  in  Memorial  HoU. 
Six  of  the  casts  are  statues. 
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Table  XXIU.—SlatUtics  of  art  instructUm  far  1879-'80 ;  from  replies 

PART  n.— MU 


Name  of  mn8eam.a 

Location. 

By  whom  owned. 

1 

1 

il 

3 

4 

1 

Art  Gallery,  Wadsworth  Athenenm  .. 

Art  Collections,  ConnectioatMaaeum 
of  Industrial  Art. 

Art  Collections,  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  Yale  College.  6 

Art  Gallery,  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
vorsity. 

Art  Collections,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Museum  of  Maryhmd  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Art  GaUery,  Peabody  Institute 

Art  Gallery,  Amherst  College 

Hartford, Conn  .... 

New  Haven,  Conn  . 

New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Champaign,  HI 

Baton  Rouge, La... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass.... 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 
Salem,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor, Mich.. 

Buf&ao,N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y... 

New  York,  N.Y... 

New  York,  N.Y... 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Poughkeepsie.N.Y. 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Cleveland.  Ohio.... 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Newport,  R.I 

Burlington,  Yt 

St  Johnsbury,  Yt . . 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Stockholders 

1842 
1876 

1874 

1854 

1844 

1857 
1874 

1852 

1870 

1875 

/-I848 

1855 
1862 

0 

Trustees.... 

8 

5 

Corporation  of  Yale  CoUege . . 
HUnois  Industrial  University. 
State  of  Louisiana., 

6 

7 
8 

Maryland  Historical  Society.. 

Trusteesof  Peabody  Institute. 
Amherst  College , . . . , , 

9 

Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Public 
Library. 

Museum  of  Fine  Artsfr 

City  of  Boston 

10 

Trustees. ...>>........ ........ 

11 

Art  Collections,  Smith  CoUege 

Essex  Institute,  Fine  Arts  Depart- 

ment 
Museum  of  Art  and  History,  XTnirer- 

sity  of  Michigan. 

BufiEEilo  Fine  Arts  Aoademv 

Trustees -.  . 

12 
13 

14 

Essex  Institute  Corporation . . 
University  of  Michigan. 

Buf&Oo  Fine  Arts  Academy. . . 
ComeU  University 

15 

Art  Collections,  Coniell  University 

Art  Collections,  Lenox  Library 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Artd 

Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Socletv. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  b 

Art  Gallery,  Yassar  CoUege 

1865  < 

16 
17 
18 
19 

?0 

Trustees  of  Lenox  Library  y. . 

Museum  of  Art 
New  York  Historical  Society . 

Vaesar  Collcffft 

1870 
1870 
1804 
1826 

1864 
1873 
1867 

1876< 
1824 
1805 
klS59 

1873 

1875 
1860 

?1 

Museum  of  the  western  Reserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society. 

Art  Collections  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Industrial  Art 

Collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
PeDnsylvania. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  b 

Art  Collection  of  the  Redwood  Library 
and  Athemenm. 

Park  Gallery  of  Art,  University  of 

Vermont. 
Atheuffium  ArtChdlery 

Syracuse  University 

??i 

l?rustees-.x^--Tr-r--1 ,-- 

fH 

Trustees.....*................ 

24 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Stockholders 

26 

27 

9S 

The  Com]MUiy  of  the  Redwood 
Library  and  Athenenm. 

University  of  Yermont 

Board  of  five  trustees 

Board  of  nine  trustees 

?9 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  ...■■•........ 

a  In  all  instances  in  which  the  art  museum  forms  a  department  of  some  other  institution  the  statis- 
tics given  refer  exclusively  to  the  art  museum  or  art  schooL 

b  In  addition  to  its  own,  the  museum  exhibits  important  loan  ooUeotions. 

eDate  of  the  acquisition  of  the  TrumbuU  paintings. 

d  No  money  is  spent  in  this  department ;  its  increase  comes  solely  Arom  gifts. 

e  The  city  of  Boston  gave  the  site  of  the  buUding  to  the  trustees  of  the  museum  on  oonditSon  that 
the  museum  should  be  opened  free  to  the  pnbUo  four  days  in  each  month. 

/Art  collection  in  18701 
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to  inquiries  hy  (he  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
SEIJMS  OF  ABT. 


By  whom  founded. 


8 
H 


Income  for  iMt  year. 


Amount. 


Source. 


£xi>enditiire  for  last  year. 


Amount 


Object. 


le 


Daniel  Wads  worth  and 
others. 

Pro!  W.  P.  Blake  and  oiti. 
sens  of  Conneoticat 

Corporation  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

Honey  raised  and  expend- 
ed by  President  Gregory. 

Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Twenty  oitisens 


$250  00 
600  00 


$88,000 


From  visitors 
only. 

Donations 

Other  soorces... 

Admission  fees . 


$500  00 
250  00 
250  00 
700  00 

120  00 


"Wages ) 

Repairs,  d&c J 

Collections j 

Salary  of  curator 

Collections 


George  Peabody 

Money  raised  and  expend- 
ed by  Prof  B.  H.  Mather. 
City  of  Boston 


4,52100 


Donations  . 


9,200  00 
4,521  00 


Collections  . 
Collections  . 


id) 


Corporators  s.. 


f  6,570  88 

{6,897  42 
1,050  00 


Estate  of  Sophia  Smith . . .. 

Essex  Historical  and  Nat- 
ural History  Societies. 

Art  collection  coomienoed 
by  Prof.  H.  &  Friexe. 

Citixens  of  BnffiJo 

Cornell  University 

James  Xionox 


r Endowment  ... 

Admission  fees, 
etc 

Gray  collection 
[    fund. 


8,082  65 
6,124  54 
6,734  17 
1,205  80 


Salaries  &  wages 
Repairs,  dc43.... 

CoIlectioDS 

Gray  collection 


■} 


200  00 


Donations    and 
other  sources. 


200  00 


Collections,  &c — 


20.000 


4,100  00 


All  sources. 


416  00 
1,180  00 


Salaries,  &o > 

Rent,  repairs,  Sto  > 


Citisens  of  New  York 

Egbert  Benson,  John  Pin- 

tard,  and  nine  others. 
Artiste  of  New  York 


;  12, 500  00 

4,448  00 

[  2,538  00 


Matthew  Yassar  A 

Syracuse  University 

Cleveland  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Citisens  and  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  city 
of  Phaadelphia.i 

Seven  citisens 


60,000 


50,000 


State  grant  — 
MemMTs'  dues 
All  other  sources! 
Members'  dues  . 

Endowment,  do- 
nations,exhibi- 
tions,  and  fel- 
lows' subscrip- 
tions. 

Endowment  .... 


n 


500  00 
400  00 


Salaries  &  wages  \ 
Repairs,  &o * 


10,300 


800  00 

:  7, 236  20 
11,777  18 


Endowment  ... 


Seventy-one  citizens. . 


43.700 
62,000 


C.  B.  King,  Edward  King, 
and  dtixens  of  Newport, 
B.L 

University  of  Yermont  — 


Horace  Fairbanks  . 
W.W.Corcoran.... 


I    ilOOOO 


Donations  ... 
All  other  sources 

Members'  dues 
Endowment ... 


230  00 


All  sources. 


it 


800  00 

063  00 
835  08 
466  30 


Current  expenses.   22 

Salaries  &  wages  >  I 

Repairs,  &c >    28 

Collections ) 

24 


« Library  incorporated  1870.    Art  collections  opened  to  the  public  in  1877. 
By  collections  of  pictures  and  art  books  which  cost  $20,000.    One  endowment  is  a  "  history,  art, 
and  cabinet  ftind." 

iThis  museum  occupies  the  memorial  building  erected  in  Fairmount  Paik,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
and  used  as  the  main  art  building  of  the  Centennul  Exhibition  in  1876. 
/The  income  of  the  "Temple  fund  "  of  $00,000  is  not  yet  available. 
k  Library  founded  inl730. 
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Table  XXTV.— Stattatics  of  educational  henefacHoM  for  1880 ;  fn 


Organizfttion  to  which  intmsted. 


Benefl>ctor. 


l^ame. 


Location. 


Kame. 


Besidence. 


vmvEBsrnEB  and  collboes. 


Univorsity  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Colorado  College 

"Wesleyan  University 

Yale  College 

Atlanta  University 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

University  of  Chicago 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Lake  Forest  University 

Chaddock  College 

Shurtleff  College 

"Westlleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  Asbnry  University . . 

Hionover  College 

Union  Christian  College... 

Earlham  College 

Kidgeville  College 

Upper  Iowa  University  . . . 
Iowa  College 


Los  Angeles,  Cal . 


Colorado     Springs, 

Colo. 
Middletown,  Conn.. 


f  J.G.I 
(O.W.( 


■J.  G-. Downey.. 
Hellman  . 
.ChUds... 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Valeria  6.  Stone.. 
George  I.  Seney 


Maiden,  Mass.  ... 
New  York,  N.Y. 


New  Haven,  Conn . 


fDr.  Daniel    Tyler  Coit 
(deceased). 
Dr.     Timothy     Dwight 
Porter  (deceased). 


Dr.  David  P.  Smith  <de- 
oeased). 


Hon.  L.  S.  Foster,  ll.  d. 
(deceased). 


Norwich,  0>nn.. 


Atlanta,  G-a. 


Springfield, 


Norwich,  Conn.. 


Henry  Winkley . 
Varions  persons . . 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Bloomington,  HI . 


Various  persons  . 


Chicago,  HI 

GalesbuTg,Ul... 

Galesburg,Ill... 

Lake  Forest,  HI. 

uincy,  HI . 
'pper  Altoi 
e8tfleld,Hl. 


Alumni  of  Knox  College  . 

J  William  Easton 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Moore  (de- 
ceased). 


Southampton,  HI . . 
Norridgewock,  Me. 


Upper  Alton,  HI . 


Various  persons . 
Various  persons . 
Various  persons . 


Wheaton,Ill 

Greencastle,  Ind., 


Various  persons 
f  Jesse  _Meharry. 


Hanover,  Ind... 

Merom,  Ind 

Kiohmond,  Ind  . 
Ridgeville,  Ind . 

Fayette,  Iowa .. 
Grumell,  Iowa.. 


Hon.  H.S.Laue 

<  W.  Man  wearing  and  wife 
I  Various  others 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lapsley — 


Crawfordsville,  Ind 
Franklin,  Ind 


EUzaP.Gumev 

Citizens  of  mageville  . 


New  Albany,  Ind . 
Burlington,  N.J .. 


Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone. , 


Maiden,  Mass. 
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fW,000 


5^000 
260.000 


»  228,000 


8.617 

80.000 

8.000 
1,100 

4,000 

10.000 

8.000 
2.000 
10,000 


1,809 


6,000 
128,000 

100,000 


26,000 
2,617 

80,000 


10,000 


10,000 


$25^000 


2.000 


$100,000 


148,000 


60,000 


1,100 


11,000 


I 


ana  oiners,  to  mu  ana  to  invest  tne 
proceeds  in  interest  bearins  securi- 
ties for  an  endowment  ftina  for  the 
establiahment  of  this  nniveraity. 
'or  general  purpoaea. 

$126,000  for  general  endowment,  $100,000 
for  acholUBhipa.  and  $25,000  for  mis- 
cellaneoaa  purposea.  apparatna.  Ac. 

Loft  by  will  in  1880 ;  subject  to  two 
annmtiea  of  $1,000  each. 

Left  by  will  in  1880.  and  to  be  added  to 
ftmaalreailyeetaolished;  the  income 
to  be  applied  to  increase  the  teaching 
force  in  the  academical  department. 

Professor  Smith's  valoable  profesaional 
library  and  anrgical  mstmmonta 
were  given  to  the  medical  department 
at  his  death. 

Left  by  will  in  1880,  sul^ect  to  a  life  in- 
terest, to  found  a  profeaaorship  of 
Engliah  common  law  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  insiitntion. 

For  the  general  Aind  of  the  theological 
department. 

Donations  for  the  college  year  1870-*80 
for  general  purposes  and  aid  of  indi- 
gent stodenta. 

For  liquidation  of  debt;  conditioned  on. 
the  raising  of  the  whole  debt,  which 
was  done. 

Purpoae  not  specified. 

To  found  an  alumni  professorship. 

$3,000,  purpose  not  specified. 

A  bequest,  paid  by  executor  of  estate, 
of  $1,000;  purpose  not  specified. 

For  general  ezi»ense  ana  scholarship 
ftmds. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  Duilding  purposes. 

For  the  payment  of  debt;  given  in> 
amounts  oi  $1,000  or  under,  mostly  in 
interest  bearing  notes  payable  vari- 
ously from  date  to  five  years. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Apparently  for  permanent  endowment. 

Apparently  for  permanent  endowment. 

Apparently  for  permanent  endowment. 

$1,012  given  in  column  7  is  the  value  of 
apparatus  and  ftimiture  donated. 

For  the  endowment  of  a  professorship. 

For  the  library. 

For  the  library. 

For  making  improvements  in  the  build* 
ing. 

For  payment  of  debt. 

$2,500  for  current  expenses  and  $20,000 
for  the  endowment  of  the  **  Stone  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  history."  the 
prinoipal  of  the  endowment  to  be 
kept  intact. 


54  ED 
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Table  XXIV.'-Stati8Hc9  of  edueaUonal 


Orgtnization  to  which  Intrasted. 

Benefibctor. 

XTMne. 

Location. 

Kame. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

TTKivjcBsrnBB,  &c.— ConVd. 

Simpson  Centeziftry  College .. 
Gennan  CoUeee 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Mt,  Pleasant,  Iowa . 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.. 

Salero,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Varioos  persons .......... 

Cornell  College 

Taiioos  persons 

lowft.... ............ 

Whittler  Colleice 

Varions  persons 

Salem,  Iowa 

Tabor  College 

Highland  Universl^ 

Highland,  Kans  .... 
Toiwka.  Kans  ...... 

WHliam  Thaw 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

TTnlvftrnity  of  Kanafia ....... 

Yaiions  persons 

Wash  barn  College 

Berea,  Ky 

"  "     '''** 

liffland  "Univendty 

NewOrleans,  La.... 
Bnmawlck,He 

Amherst,  Hass 

Boston,  Mass 

Tarioas  persons 

f  Henry  Winkley 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Maiden,  Mass 

Brunswick,  Me 

Maiden,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass.... 

Bowdoln  College 

Mtb.  Valeria  G.Stone.... 

WOliam  G.  Barrows 

Mrs-Valeria  G.Stone.... 

Moses  H.  Day  (deo'd).... 
D.&G.H.Whitcomb.... 

Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University ^. 

Boston!  Mass 

Cambridge, llass ... 

'George  Higginson,  treas- 
urer of  medical  school 
bonding  fond. 

Various  persons 

Executors  of  Jonathan 
Brown  Bright 

Estate    of  Dr.  Msrtyn 

Paine. 
Trustees  of  Abner  W. 

Buttrick. 

Executors    of   William 

Munroe. 
Executors  of  Moses  Day. 

Various  persons 

Executors    of   Daniel 
Austin. 

Alexander  Agassiz  and 

others. 
AiifimstQA  Hemenwav. . . . 

Harvard  University 
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ienefacUont  for  1880,  fc, — Continued. 

i 

Ben 


SI 


I 


$4,000 

♦4,000 
660 

«50 



25,000 
500 

$25,000 
500 

7,000 

500 

500 

10,000 

18,808 
310 

>  90,250 

$15,000 
50,000 

250 

25,000 

.  57,000 
000 

60,000 

>> 

$5,000 

. 

$2,000 
600 

10.000 
208,082 

29,400 

54,545 

26,000 

$25,000 

10.000 

10,140 
6,000 

4,880 

8,165 

8.000 

jfor  general  enaornnent. 

For  eeneral  endowment. 

To  miiflh  paying  for  the  chapel;  » like 
amount  for  the  same  purpose  waa  re- 
ported aa  for  1879. 

Improvement  of  building. 

Purpoae  not  apeclfled. 

To  aid  in  paving  profeeaors'  salariea. 

Oifta  to  the  library  aod  to  the  mueeom. 

Purpoae  not  specmed. 

Purpoae  not  epecifled. 

Contributiona  received  for  thia  univer- 
sity by  the  American  Baptiat  Home 
liiaaion  Society. 

Appropriated  to  eatabliah  the  "Wink- 
ley  profeeaorahip  of  Latin  language 
anduterature." 

$25,000  to  complete  Memorial  Hall«  and 
$50,000  for  the  foundation  of  the 
*' Stone  profeeaorahip  of  intellectual 
and  moral  phUoaophy." 

For  general  purpoaea. 

Out  of  thia  ia  to  be  founded  a  profeaaor- 
ship  of  biology,  and  the  remainder  ia 
to  D«  devoteoT  to  general  uaea  of  the 
college. 

"For  the  aid  of  worthv  young  men  in 
getting  an  education.'' 

To  eatabliah  the  "Whitoomb  acholar- 
ahip." 

For  prisea. 

Purpoae  not  apeciflod. 

Towarda  payment  of  Boylston  street 
land. 

Subacriptiona  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  the  divinity  achool. 

The  income  of  $25,000  to  be  divided  an- 
nually into  five  aoholarahipa,  and  the 
income  of  $25,000  to  be  exi>ended  an- 
nually for  booka  for  the  college  libiary. 

$24,207  on  account  of  the  Kobert  Troup 
Paine  fdnd. 

The  net  income  to  be  paid  aemiannu- 
ally  to  aid  deaerving  young  men  in 
preparing  for  the  miniatry. 

The  income  for  the  uae  of  meritorlona 
atudenta  needing  aaaiatance. 

The  income  for  the  uae  of  meritorioua 
atudenta  needing  aaaiatance. 

Subacriptiona  for  the  obaervatory. 

$3,500  on  account  of  bequeat  of  $7,000 
*  *  to  be  uaed  for  aome  good  college  pur- 
pose at  the  diacretlon  of  the  college 
government ;"  alao.  $500  on  account 
of  bequeat  of  11,000  to  the  divinity 
achool. 

Subacriptiona  for  increase  of  the  botan- 
ic garden  fund. 

For  apparatus  for  the  Hemonway  gym- 
nasiiun. 
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Table  XZIV.— 5tofi»(ic9  of  educational 


Organlzatioii  to  whioli  intnuted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


LooatioA. 


Name. 


Beaidenoe. 


FMivBKSinxB,  &c.-»GQnt'd. 
Harvard  TJniTerslty— Cont'd. 


Cambridge^  Mass . 


TnfU  College . 


Wllliama  College. 


Battle  Creek  College . 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Olivet  College 


College  Hill^Maaa. 


Williamatown,  Mass 

Battle  Creek,  Mich . 
Hinsdale, Mich  .... 

Hollaiid.Mich 

OUvet^Mich 


Carleton  College  . 


Korthfleld,Mimi. 


IXniTeraity  of  Misaissippi . 


Oxford,  Miaa. 


Execotora  of  Charlea 
Sumner. 

YarloTiB  persons 

John  Anoory  Lowell . . . . 
Anonymous 


Through  Profl  Asa  Gray. 


Yariou8_person8 
w.  Walei 


George  W.Wales.. 
Bobert  N.  Tappan . 

Edward  Bnssell  ... 


William  B.  Weeden  and 
B.M.  Watson,  Jr. 

Wate  of  Moses  H.  Day  . 


Estate  of  Moses  H.  Day 


Mrs  J.  P.  Adriance 

Hon.  WilUam  Hyde 

^on.  Bobert  H.  Fruyn . 

various  persons 

f  Joseph  Mauok 


Poughkeepelev  K.  T. 

Ware,M««a 

Albany.N.T 


Cheahire,Ohio. 


Free  Baptist  Ednoatioa 
Sodety. 


7'arious  persons 

Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone... 
Hon.W.G.£dsell 


Mrs.L.E.Tuttle 

.Various  others , 

'Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone ... 

RMWilliams 

Estate  of  Daniel  Tyler 
Coit 


Maiden.  Mass.. 
Otsego,  Mieh.. 

Guilford,  Conn 

iiiidMi. 

M 

N< 


kfiimeapoUs, 
STorwlch,  Conn 


Minn. 


LNlckerson 

IBoland  Mather 
MraiM.  W.  Wilkinson ... 
W.O.Grover 

''E.  W.Bryant 

Mrs.  E.  &.  Blatohford . . . . 
Smith  American  OrganCo. 

CBoswell : 

Various  persons 


R  ffitohcock  . 


Hartford,  Conn 
Cambridseport,! 
Boat(m,Ma8S.. 

Wisconsin 

Chicago,  HI.... 


Diffsrent  souroee 

United  States  Executiye 

Departmente. 
Bev.  J.W.  Lambuth,  D.  D 
Other  sources , 


Waahingtoti,D.C. 
Shanghai,  China .. 
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- 

12,751 
2,100 

684 

200 

$150 
125 

108 

•5,000 
13,000 

6^000 

6^000 

2,800 
6,000 

600 

2,500 

2,600 

1,068 

'■'8,*i73 
20,000 

2,500 

I   4,009 

1,851 

3,178 
20,886 

>    89,647 

1,000 

r  16,000 
2,176 
2,600 

600 

600 

•  .. 

1,000 

2,500 
000 

600 

loU 

130 

[  ii,582 

SQlMoripaons  for  CUnese  instruction. 

For  nae  at  the  botanic  garden. 

$500  for  nse  at  the  botanic  garden  and 
$300  for  boiler  for  botanic  lecture  room. 

Unexpended  balance  of  last  year'n  her- 
banom  snbecrlptlon. 

Snbfloriptiona  for  salaries. 

For  books  for  the  library. 

"To  be  used  as  a  prise  or  prises  on  po- 
liUcal  science." 

To  increase  the  scholarship  founded  by 
him. 

To  aid  in  publishing  library  bulletins 
and  for  books  for  Qie  Bussey  Institu- 
tion. 

For  scholarships;  probably  the  same  as 
that  reportea  in  1870.  the  college  hav- 
ing been  notified  of  the  bequest  in 
tliat  year,  but  not  actuiJly  receiving 
the  same  until  1880. 

For  scholarships ;  probably  the  same  as 
that  reportea  in  1870.  the  college  hav- 
ing been  notified  of  the  bequest  in 
that  year,  but  not  actually  receiving 
the  same  untU  1880. 

For  scholarship. 

For  scholarships. 

For  library. 

For  general  uses  of  the  college. 

For  buildings  and  endowment;  $600 
cash  and  $2,000  in  land. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  buildings  and  endowment 

To  meet  current  expenses. 

For  endowment. 

Towards  the  ftinds  necessary  for  the 

new  building. 
Gift  of  $1,000;  purpose  not  specified. 
G-ifts  of  $4«885 ;  purpose  not  specified. 
For  endowment  fund. 
For  endowment  ftind. 
For  endowment  ftind. 

Haywood  memorial  ftind  for  endow- 
ment. 

K)  not  specified. 
X)  not  specified. 
10  not  specified. 


organ. 

not  specified. 

nsof  $500 


each; 


g  stone. 


For  general  purposes  as  nee<led. 
Various  official  documents  sent  to  the 

library. 
Donation  of  books  to  the  library. 
Various  official  documents  sent  to  the 

library. 
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Table  XSIV^SiaUsUoa  of  educoHondl 


Oiiganization  to  which  intnuted. 


Name. 


LocatioiL 


Beae&ctor. 


Name. 


Beddeooe. 


UHiYiBsmis,  &c.— Cont'd. 

Univenity  of  the  State  of 
Hiflsoari. 


Cential  College 

Westminster  College . . . . 

Wmiam  Jevrell  College  , 


Dmrx  College.. 


Stewarterille  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

Doane  College 


Daftmonth  College., 
Rutgers  College. . . . . 


Collage  of  New  Jersey. 


St  Stephen's  College 

Wdls  College 

St  Lftwrenoe  University . 

Hamflion  College 


Hohart  College 

Madison  TJnirersity . . 


IM^eMlty  of  Bochester  . 


Colombia,  Mo., 


Dr.  a  a  Laws... 


Colombla^Mo. 


Fayette,  Mo . 
Fulton,  Mo  .. 

Liberty,  Mo.. 


St  Louis,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Springfield,  Mo  . 


Stewart8ville,Mo.. 
Warrenton,Mo..^. 
Crete^Nebr 


Mra  Valeria  6.  Stone . 


Frederick Marqoand  .... 

aM.EdgeU 

Mrs.  James  Smith 

Charles  Fairbanks 


C.L.6oodeIl 

C.&Greeley 

Anonymous 

(  William  Kiedringhons . 

Jj.Niebuhr 

various  persons 


SonthportConn  . 
St  Louis,  Mo  .... 
St  Louis.  Mo.... 
London,  Bug 


St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo  . 


St  Louis,  Mo.... 
Warrenton,Mo. 


Hanover,  N.H... 
Kew  Brunswick,  K.  J 


C  Heniy  Winkley 

<  Mrs.  Valeria  O.  Stone. 
(Various  persons 


Ph{Udelphia,Pa. 
Maiden,  Mass.... 


Princeton,  N.  J . 


TBobertL.  Stuart. 

^JohnLBlaip 

Various  persons . 


Annandale,  N.  Y — 
Aurora,  N.Y 

Canton,  N.Y 

Clinton,N.Y-... 


New  York,  N.Y. 
BlaiF8town,K.J. 


.  lety  for  Promoting  Be- 
ligion  and  Learning. 

Hon. Edwin  B.  Morgan  . .. 

f  Luther  Lamphere 

I  Lester  Taylor 


Kew  York  State . 
Aurora»l!r.Y 


Wi 


William  Ho; 
illiamH. 


Fly  Creek,  N.Y., 


Auburn,  N.Y. 
Vernon.  N.Y. 


Geneva,  N.Y... 
Hamilton,  K.Y. 


William  C.  Pierrepont . 


James  B.  Colgate . 
'JohnH.Deane... 


Piei 


ierreponl 


it  Manor, 


Bochester,  N.  Y . 


John  B  Trevor , 

Jeremiah  Millbank ..., 
John  D.  BookefeUer  . . 

Lewis  Bathbone , 

John  F.  Bathbone  . . . . , 

William  H.  Harris 

Mrs.  Stfflmazi  Witt ..., 
William  A.  Cauldwell. 

James  T.  Griffin 

Samuel  S.  Constant .... 

Various  persons , 

Bev.B.BHull 


New  York,  IT.  Y.. 
New  York.  N.Y.. 


New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio . . 
Albany.N.Y.... 

Albany,  N.Y... . 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
New  York. N.Y. 
I/tmdon,  Bng. .. . . . 

NewYork,N,Y. 


New  York,  N.Y«. 
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}  $1,400 
9,000 

10,000 

>  82,820 

100 

9,000 
10,000 

6,000 

6,500 

500 

270 

800 

100 

c 

$400 

26,000 

$26,000 

600 

\       1,600 

fl.OOO 

"8,706 

c 

600 
1,100 

4,800 

\     70.000 

20,000 

> 

85,000 
15,000 

;; 

6,850 

►  132,«50 

8,000 

r 



100,000 

8,000 

28,000 
8,000 

10,000 

$10,000 

f 

1  1   .. 

$2,000 

\      4,800 

1 

10,000 
2,000 

10.000 

2,000 

60.000 
256.80o' 

60,000 

45,500 

54,500 

60.000 
25,000 

25,000 

12,500 
12,500 

\     8.666 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
4.800 

i,666 

Witbin  the  last  year  a  spaoions  olMierv- 
atory  has  been  erected  upon  the  col- 
lege campns,  and  a  fine  telescope  pnr- 
chased,  the  orif(inal  cost  of  which  (in 
Germany)  was  between  three  and 
foar  thousand  dollars.  For  this  mu- 
nificent donation  the  people  are  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  ot  Dr.  Laws. 

For  apparatus. 

For  endowment  ftind. 

Baise<l  mainly  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
Missouri  for  the  payment  of  debt. 

For  permanent  endowment. 

$25,000  for  chapel,  $25,000  for  endow- 
ment of  "Stone  professorship  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,*'^  and 
$20,750  given  unconditionally. 

For  endowment  ftind. 

For  endowment  fund. 

For  endowment  fund. 

For  the  further  fomishing  of  Walter 
Fairbanks  HaU. 

For  endowment  fund. 

For  endowment  ftind. 

To  increase  the  permanent  ftind. 

For  a  scholarship  ftind. 

For  beautifying  the  coUege  grounds. 

$3,700  for  endowment  and  $1,100  for  col 
lege  building. 

For  the  endowment  of  professorship. 

For  the  endowment  of  professorship. 

For  the  endowment  of  professorship. 

Purpose  not  specifled. 

To  supplement  endowments  of  profes- 


For  a  telescope. 

For  care  of  grounds,  and  $1,850  purpose 

notspeoifled. 
For  current  expenses. 

For  the  library  and  art  department. 
Purpose  of  fidft  of  $300  not  specified. 
For  a  ftind  for  the  benefit  01  indigent 

young  men. 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $2,600  not  specified. 
The  interest  to  be  used  in  helping  needy 

students  of  good  character,  with  a 

E reference  ror  candidates  for  the 
hristian  ministry. 

Increase  of  chemical  and  physical  ap- 
paratus. 

Endowment  for  instruction. 

$45,500  for  a  professorship  ftind  and 
$54,500  for  scnolarship  ftinds. 

For  additional  endowment. 

For  additional  endowment. 

For  additional  endowment. 

For  the  library. 

For  the  library. 

To  increase  the  endowment  ftmd. 

To  increase  the  endowment  ftind. 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund. 

To  increase  the  endowment  ftind. 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund. 

To  increase  the  endowment  ftind. 

EndoAnnent  of  the  senior  prize  essay. 
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Tablb  XKlY.—StatUUos  of  educational 


Orgfmization  to  which  intmated. 


BenefiEMtor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Beaidenoe. 


UsnvsBiiinsa,  &c.— Ckmt'd. 


Union  CoQege.. 


Schenectady,  K.Y. 


Syracuse  TTnirenity  .*« > 

ITniTenity  of  North  Carolina. 


Shaw  Univereity . 


Trinity  College 

Baldwin  University 

Hebrew  Union  College  . 


Ohio  Wesleyan  Univertity . . . 


Kenyon  College . 


Deniaon  Unirersity . 


Marietta  College . 


Bio  Grande  College  . 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College . 
Heidelberg  College. . 


Urbana  University.  < 


SyracQ8e,N.  Y.... 
Chapel  HiU^N.C. 


Hiss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe. 


Hon.  Levi  Parsons  — 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Powers  . 
Mrs.  Alexander  Brown  . 
Misses  Ellen  &  Ida  Mason 
Bobert  A.  Packer 


New  York,  N.T.. 
London,  Enipjund. . 


Harry  B.  Packer. .. 
The  Century  Club . 


Bobert  Lenox  K^medy. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott. . . 
John  S.  Perry 


John  H.  Tan  Antwerp. 
Theodore  Irwin 


Sons  of  Asa  Whitney. 
Mrs. Ives  Oammell .... 
Yarioos  persons 


Baleigh^N.C. 


Trinity  Colleg^N.C 
Berea,Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Delaware,  Ohio . 


Gambler,  Ohio . 


GranvUle,  Ohio  . 


Marietta,  Ohio. 


Methodist   Episcopal 
churches. 

Bev.CF.  Deems 


Yarioos  persons 

Yarious  persons 

CHenry  Adler.i 

(Yarions  other. 

William  L.Bipley... 

Mrs.  Bebeoca  Brown. 


Bto  Grande,  Ohio.. 

Scio,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio.. 
""     Ohio 


Urbana,  Ohio . 


Henry  Amrine 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Boyd . 

RB.  Hayes 

P.Hayden 

H.P.Baldwin 

William  Horton 

G.T.  Bedell 

Yarions  persons  — 


New  York  Stete... 


NewYork.N.Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio  ... 


Colombas,  Ohio 

BelleAmtaine,  Ohio  . 
Union  Coonty,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Yaleria  G.  Stone ... 

Joseph  Perkins 

Yarioos  persons 


Mrs.  Permelia  Wood. . 


Miss  Sarah  A.  Hivling.... 


C  Mrs.  M  A.  Warner . 
i  Mrs.  S.  Clason 


Washington.  D.  C. . 

Colombns,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 


Ohio. 


MiBldm,Mas8. .. 
Cleveland,  Ohio . 


Bio  Grande,  Ohio  . . 


X6nia,Ohio. 


Colnmbns,  Ohio .... 
Springfield,  Ohio... 
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Beneflmtiong. 


I 


Ol^ect  of  bene&ction  and  remarks. 


10 


11 


19 


$158,544 


15,000 

800 

2,217 


12,000 
1,500 

10,000 


54,100 

13,000 

20, 000  < 
20,805^ 

i.ieJ 

800. 
5,000 
10,000. 

}      ^«00| 


$60,000 
50,000 


$3,500 


15,000 


$800 


$1,000 


12,000 


1,500 


10,000 


50,000 


$800 


15,000 


10,000 


1,160 


5,000 


{ 


1,000 
500 


10,000 


5^000 


For  scholarahipe;  alao  $4,000  pnipose 
not  specified. 

For  sokoUrBhips. 

Purpose  of  gin  of  $10,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $8,000  not  specified. 

Parpose  of  gifb  of  $5,000  not  specified. 

$5,000  interest  bearing  promise;  pur- 
pose not  specified. 

$5,000  interest  bearing  promise;  pur- 
pose not  specified. 

Devoted  principally  to  stipends  of  pro- 


Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

A  note  for  $1,000 ;  purpose  not  sped- 
fled. 

$1,000  interest  bearing  promise;  par- 
pose  not  specified. 

$1,000  interest  bearing  promise;. par- 
pose  not  specified. 

$1,000  for  the  Asa  Whitney  memoriaL 

Purpose  ot  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $6,044 ;  purpose  not 
specified. 

For  the  genial  ftmd;  gift  made  In 
small  sums  payable  in  flye  annual 
instalments. 

To  be  added  to  former  donaticms  from 
the  same  source  for  the  aid  of  indi- 
gent students. 

Contributions  for  medical  building  and 
for  other  purposes  received  for  this 
university  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

For  payment  of  debt. 

For  Dulldinffs. 

To  educate  the  youth  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  the  Oriental  languages. 

Donations  of  money,  amounts  not  given. 

For  endowment:  to  oome  to  the  uni- 
versity at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Toward  the  endowment  of  the  presi- 
dent's chair. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  82,000  not  ppecifled. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,500  not  spedfled. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  81,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  81,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  85.000  not  specified. 

For  the  i>ayment  of  debt. 

A  legacy :  the  income  to  be  osed  in  aid- 
ing students. 

For  Midowment. 

Pnrpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  notspecified. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $5,885 ;  purpose  not 
specified. 

To  pay  salaries  of  teachers. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  endowment. 

Towards  a  professorship  to  be  named 
for  tiie  donor. 

For  the  endowment  fund. 

For  the  endowment  fund. 
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Table  XXIY.^StaUgtiesofeducaHonul 


Orgfinization  to  which  intrusted. 


BeneliMstor. 


Name. 


Looatioii. 


Name. 


Besldenoe. 


1 

TJinvEBSiTiBs,  &a— Cont'd. 

Otterbein  Univeraity 

Antioch  College 

TJniTersity  of  Oregon 

Paclflo  University  and  Tuala- 
tin Academy. 
Blue Moontain Unireraity  ... 
Philomath  College 

Dickinson  College , 

La&yette  College , 

Haverford  College 

Lincoln  University 

University  at  Lewisborg 

AJlegheny  College 

Meroersburg  College 

Westminster  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania . , 

Swarthmore  College 

Brown  University 

Xewberry  College 

Southwestern    Presbyterian 
University. 

Hi  wassee  College 

Canon  College < 


Westervllle,  Ohio 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


Bngene  City.  Oreg . 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

La  Grande, Oreg... 
Philomath,  Oreg... 


Tarions  persons  . 
Various  persons  . 


E 


Prof.T.M.G«t6h. 

Dr.  Patterson 

Smith 


Eugene  City,  Oreg. 


Brimfield, 


Various  persons  . 
Various  persons . 


Carlisle,  Pa. 


Easton,  Pa.. 


Haverford    College, 
Pa. 


Lmcoln  University, 
Pa. 


Thomas  Kelso  (deo'd) — 


Baltimore,  Kd. 


Dr.  John  Fisher.. 
Charles  O.  Baird. 


Baltimore  Co.,  Md  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa... 


Trustees  of  college  and 

others, 
various  persons 


fJ.H.  Cassidy 

Reuben  J.  Fuck 

^H.H  Huston 

Miss  Susan  Gorgas . 
(.Various  others 


Haverstraw,  K.  Y . 
Wttkee-Barre.  Pa.. 
Germantown,  ra . . . 
Westchester,  Fa.. 


Lewisburg,  Pa.. 


Meadvffle,Pa 

Meroersburg,  Pa — 


New    Wilmington, 
Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 


Swarthmore,  Pa . 


Providenoe,  R.  I... 


Various  persons . 
Marcus  Hulings . 


Oiiaty,P». 


Members  of  the  Beformed 
Church  in  the  United 
States. 

(John  Wilson 

<  John  Logan 

(Various  churches 

Henry  C.  Gibson 


r  Joseph  Wharton. 


Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mercer,  Pa 


Newberry,  S.C 

Clarksvillo,  Tenn... 


Samuel  Willets 

t  Charles  and  Harriet  Eirk 

(  Stephen  T.  Olney 

<  J.  C.  Hartshorn 

(  Mrs.  E.B.  Caswell 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Providence,  B.  I . 
Newton,  J' 


James  King.. 


Jackson,  La . 


Hiwansee     College, 

Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn . 


Smithsonian  Institution 
Hon.  James  H.  Carson.... 


Washington,  D.  C  . 
Dandiidge^  Teon .. 
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Benefactions. 


I 


ll 


Ol^ject  of  benefkotion  and  remarlu. 


10 


11 


19 


♦2,775 
1,805 


12.775 
1,865 


500 

8,000 
5^000 


11,000 

27,950 
7,500 

70,000 


500 


5,000 


17,»50 


5.000 
2,200 


2,200 


(•■■■' 


For  genernl  work  of  instmction. 

For  ocrrent  expenses  and  library ;  also 

part  of  the  oeqaest  of  JRev.  Daniel 

Austin,  which  was  reported  in  1879, 

but  not  paid  in  untU  1880. 
A  sift  of  five  Tolnmes  of  Haontilay's 

History  of  England. 
A  gift  of  fifteen  Tolnmee  of  British 

poets. 
For  general  purposes. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  relief,  advertising,  and  extra  teach- 
ing force. 

Bequest  of  $10,000  Invested  by  the  edu- 
cation board  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  interest  ihereof^oomuig 
in  perpetuity  to  the  college. 

Bequest  of  $1,000  to  the  same  board  in 
trust  in  the  same  way  for  the  college. 


$7,500 


10,000 
8,000 


$20,000 
20,000 


$17,000 


5.000 


50,000 
8,100 


,    l| 


2,175 
8,000 


15^000 


50,000 
5.000 

1,000 


85,000. 


OUO 
8,000 


2»175 


$100 

i'ooo 


$15^000 


A  ^ft  of  $10,000  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
1879,  but  not  made  publie  until  1880. 
For  current  expenses. 

For  care  of  grounds,  improvements  in 
buildings,  new  apparatus,  &o. 

For  a  professorship. 

For  a  professorship. 

For  a  dormitory  building. 

For  Livingstone  HalL 

For  scholarships  and  ports  of  profea- 
sorships. 

Gifts  to  the  library  and  museum ;  also 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  fres- 
coing of  commencement  hall. 

To  complete  the  erection  of  Hulings 
HalL 

For  general  needs  of  the  college. 


S  For  endowment. 

To  add  a  wing  to  the  University  Hos- 
pitaL 

Ifeeting-house  oostinff  $5,000 ;  \ 
included  in  Mr.  Wbarton's 
tion  as  reported  in  1879. 

For  improvement  of  grounds. 

For  Friends'  books. 

For  aprofessorship  of  natural  history. 

For  plants  and  botanical  books. 

For  general  expenses. 

For  buildings  and  grounds. 

For  endowment  fond;  also  various  do- 
nations fh>m  other  sources  to  the 
cabinets;  Mr.  King's  gift  was  men- 
tioned in  1879,  but  the  amount  was 
not  then  known. 

Yalnable  mineralogical  specimens. 

In  real  estate ;  for  the  education  of  in- 
digent young  men  for  the  ministry. 
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Tablb  XKIV.SiaUtUca  of  edueoHoMl 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


Benefinetor. 


ISwmo. 


Name. 


Bealdenoo. 


UmyBBsnm,  &c.— Cont'd. 


Cenlzal  Tenneuee  College. . 


Fiak  UniTersity 

Univeraity  of  the  South ... 

ICarvin  College 

Unlveraity  of  Vermont  and) 
State  AgriooltnialCdlege.  > 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Richmond  College 

Boanoke  College 

West  Virginia  College 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Galeeville  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Bipon  College 

Northwestern  University  .... 
Howard  University 

SCHOOLS  OF  scnnfCB  (mining, 
engineering,  agtie/uitvore,  dke.). 

North  Georgia  Agrionltoral 

College. 
Middle  GeorgiA  MiUtary  and 

Agricnltona  College. 

Pnrdne  University 

State  College  of  Agrionltore 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Massachusetts  Institate  of 
Technology. 


KaahTille,Tenn. 


Nashville,  Tenn 

Sewanee^  Tenn. ... 

Wazahaohie,  Tex.. 


Bev.B.&Bnst 

Bev.  Samnel  Mehazry . 
Bev.  Alexander  Mehany. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Shawnee  Mmindjnd 
Eaton,  Ohio 


.Varions  persons 

Mn.  Valeria  G.  Stone. . 

Bev.  Fred  NoU 


Maiden,  Mass. 


Varions  persons  . . . 
Bev.  C.  C.Parker. 
Mrs.aB.Lilley.. 


Borlington,  Vt.. 


Hampden      Sidn^ 
College,  Va. 


Bichmond,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

Flemington,  W.  Va 
Appleton,  Wis 


Parsippany,  N.  J . 
Mon^elier,  Vt ... 


Citiaens  of  Bnilington . 


Henry  Loomis  and  Law> 
.     rence  Barnes, 
varions  persons 


Burlington,  Vt.. 


C  Jacob  Persinger . 
I  Varions  others... 


Boanoke  Co.,  Va. 


Bebit,Wis. 


GalesviUe/Wis  . 


Galesviiie/y 
Madison,WJ 


Maton,Wis 

Bipon,  Wis 

Watertown,Wis.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


{C  Joseph  Bork 
{  Varions  others 
Bnftis  Dodge 
8.  C.  Morgan 
Citizens  of  Beloit.. 
Varions  otheffs 


Appleton,  Wis. 


Beaver  Dam.  Wis.. 
Norwich,  Conn 


CO.  Washburn. 


C  Mrs.  Valeria  G.Stone, 
i  Varions  others 


Madison,  Wis. 
'Miiid«i,Ma8s'. 


Varions  persons . 


Dahlonega,Ga.... 
MinedgeviIle,Ga.. 


La  Payette,  Ind.. 


Onmo,  Me. 


Thomas  H.  White 

Varions  persons 

John  Pnrdne  (deceased) 


Smithsonian  Institution. 

G.W.Clinton 

^arious  persons 

Hon.  Abner  Cobnm 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Washington.  D.  C . 
Bui&ilMr.Y 


Skowhegan,Me.. 
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$5,860 

fX,W0 
3,000 
2,000 

$350 

00,000 

60,000 

>   8,150 
11,854 

$1,000 

6^000 



2,000 

150 

$11,854 

5.000 

C  10,000 

4,000 

5.000 

\     14,000 

70 

;  12,000 

"c   6,666 
i       6,000 

4,000 

1  i,566 
r**4;666 

\     18,000 

8,500 

8,500 

10,000 

10,000 

8.886 

8,865 

\     88,100 

C  20,000 
{  18,100 



8,000 

2|458 

1,188 

$500 

600 

4,400 

4,400 

.  83,880 

83,680 

250 

250 

11,500 

. 

jmromMe  or  oauamg  loe  ana  ereccion 
of  building  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment. 

Purchase  of  building  lot  and  erection 
of  bnilding  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment. 

Pnrohaae  of  bnilding  lot  and  erection 
of  bnilding  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment 

To  aid  theologioal  students. 

For  the  bnildinff  and  famishing  of  the 
Livingstone  missionary  halL 

2,000  volnmes  and  1.500  pamphlets  for 
the  library,  the  books  to  form  the 
"Noll  collection." 

A  number  of  donations  to  the  librarr. 

To  found  the  "Parker  scholarship.'^ 

To  aid  young  women  in  the  university 
and  college. 

By  subscription  for  repairing  and  en- 
larging building  for  the  medical  de- 
partment. 

To  be  given  as  a  prise  to  boys  raising 
the  largest  crop  of  com  and  potatoes. 

Subscriptions  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment of  the  college  and  to  build  up  a 
library  fund. 

For  general  purposes. 

?  For  the  maintenance  of  fkoulty. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
To  cancel  the  debt  on  the  institution. 


F 


'or  ministerial  education. 

For  endowment. 

For  bnilding  improvements. 

For  current  expenses. 

PnriMwe  not  specified. 

Towards  the  completion  of  an  astro- 
nomical observatory. 

To  pay  current  expenses. 

?  For  the  endowment  fund. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

$1, 1  to  to  aid  poor  students ;  purpose  Ibr 
which  $1,265  were  given  is  not  speci- 
fied. 


For  library. 

For  improvements  and  equipment  and 
teachers'  salaries. 

Final  payments  of  donation  of  $160,000 
for  uie  founding  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

144  specimens  of  marine  in  vertebrata. 

'  ^^'         •      "    lants. 
Ibrary. 


1,200  species  of  plants. 
125  volnmes  for  lib 
For  library. 

Pnxpose  not  specified. 
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OrganiMtioii  to  which  intxiuted. 


Benefibctor. 


Name. 


LoofttioiL 


Name. 


Besidenoe. 


Schools  of  bcddicb — Cont'd. 

Woroeater  County  Free  Insti- 
tnte  of  Induatnal  Science. 

New  Hampahire  College  of 
Agrioolture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arta. 

Stevena  Inatltate  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Caae  School  of  Applied  Science 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- ) 
cnltuial  Inatitnte.  > 


SCHOOLS  OF  TBBOLOOY. 

Alabama  Baptist  Nonnal  and  ? 
Theological  SchooL  5 

San    Franciaoo    Theological 

Seminary. 
Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary  — 


Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Preabyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Northweat. 

Garrett  BibUcal  Inatitnte .... 


Swedish-American  Anagari 
College  and  Hiaaionary  In- 
atitnte. 


Collage  of  the  Bible 

Sonthem  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
Centenary  Biblical  Inatitnte. . 


AndorerTheologicalSeminary 


Worcester,  Haas. . 
Hanover,  N.  H.... 

Hoboken,N.J.... 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Hampton.  Va 

Selma,Ala 

San  Frandaco,  Cal 
Atlanta,  Oa 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

£Tan8ton,Hl 

Knoxville,Hl 

Lexington,  Ky — 
Loniayille,  Ey 

Bangor,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md.... 

Andover,  Mass... 


Hon.  Stephen  Saliabnry  . 
Hon.  Frederick  Smyth... 


Mancheater,  N.  H. 


Henry  Morton. 
Leonard  Case.. 


Hoboken,N.J.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio . 


Yarions  parsons . 


1  American  Baptiat  Home 
Miaaion  Society. 
Baptista  of  Alabama  and 
Northern  Sutea. 
L  L.  Stnart  and  others. .. . 

Yariona  persona 


fMra.  Yaleria  G.  Stone . .. . 

Col.  C.  G.  Hammond 

Yarions  persona 


Maiden,  Maaa. 
Chicago,  m... 


Bv.  George  Morria 

fMrs.  Cornelia  A.  MUler . 


Waterloo,  Iowa.. 


[Yariona  chnrchea . 
Yariona  chnrchea. . 


(  Elder  A.  Adama  . 
{  Jamea  Hnlett . . . . 


Hon.  Joseph  B.  Brown.. 


5  Mrs.  Jnlia  Stanley 

( Hon.  Srastoa  Fairbanka 
fBev.  J.  F.  Goncher 


Kentucky  .. 
Kentucky  .. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Augusta,  Me 

St.  Johnabniy,  Yt . 


(.  Yariona  othera 

Henry  Winkley 

Peter  Smith  (deceased) .. 
Mrs.  Yaleria  G.  Stone . .. . 

I  Bev.  William  R  Jewett. . 
[  Miss  Elixaboth  C.  Jewett 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Andover.  Masa  . . 
Maiden.  Maaa... . 


Andover.  Mass.. 
Boston,  Msss... 
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»z,uuu 
100 

92,ouu 

$100 

10,600 

$10,600 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 
'  14,567 

16.100 

a»020 

58,405 

8,658 

i2.'924 
4.208 

448 

2,971 

j 

r   2,000 

1   2,000 

57,000 

\      4,000 

j 

57,000 

883 

1 

r 

150.000 

\    78,066 

j 

$23,000 

1 .:  :: 

1 

1,500 

I 

1.500 

j 

. 

1.600 

I   2,500 

.   1,000 

900 

}   2,000 
50,000 

2.000 

50,000 

1,800 
24,000 

200,000 

S       1,500 
800 

*  "25,"  000 

17,500 
6,500 

10,000 

100,000 

6,000 
9.000 

50,000 

WW.'.'.. 

xo  aeiray  omreiit  expenses. 

For  two  prizes  to  be  Awarded  for  excel- 
lence in  "reading, writing, and 8i>eak- 
ing;  '*  the  same  amount  to  be  given 
annoaUy  for  at  least  five  vears. 

A  worksnop,  fitted  np  and  famished 
with  steam  engine  and  tools  at  an  oat- 
lav  of  $10,000. 

Estimated  valae  of  property  given  for 
the  foondation  ana  endowment  of  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

For  general  purposes. 

$11,609  for  various  poipoees  not  speci- 
fied. 

For  annual  scholarships. 

For  endowment  fund. 

For  building  ftind. 

For  beneflowry  ftind. 

For  Indian  fund. 

For  the  Butler  school. 

BeUef  fund  fbr  losses  by  fire. 

I  For  support  of  teachers  and  students 
I     and  improvement  of  property. 

To  endow  the  institation. 

Contributions  reoetred  for  this  semi- 
nary by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 

For  the  endowment  of  the  "Stone  pro- 
fessorship." 

For  a  library  haU. 

$5,966  fdiven  in  small  sums ;  purpose  not 

For  the  partial  endowment  of  a  scholar^ 

ship. 
Amount  paid  in  om  a  bond  of  $30,000, 

payable  $1,000  each  year  for  thirty 

years,  given  by  Mrs.  Miller  to  found 

a  professorship. 
Towards  defhiying  current  expenses. 
Purpose  not  speoiled. 

(  For  permanent  endowment ;  also  dona* 
<     tions  from  about  150  persons  for  the 
(    annual  support  of  the  college. 
To  endow  a  professorship. 

\  For  the  general  endowment  Amd. 

$5,600  in  caah,  and  a  commanding  site 
worth  $12,000,  the  money  to  be  used 
in  building. 

For  building. 

For  seneral  purposes. 

For  library. 

$100,000  for  general  purposes  and  $60,000 
for  the  "Stone  professorship." 

For  building. 

For  building. 
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OrgMilftlon  to  which  introsted. 


Kune. 


LooatiqQ. 


KOM. 


Schools  of  thboloot— 
Continaed. 

BpisoopAl  Theological  School 


Newton  Theological  Instita- 


Oerman  Theologiotd  School 

of  Newark. 
Drew  Theological  Seminaiy.. 
Theological  ^miliary  of  tne 

Beformed  (Dutch)  Church 

in  America. 
Theological  Seminaiy  of  the 

Preebyterian  Chnrch. 


Anhnrn  Theological  Seminary 


Hartwick  Seminaiy 

General  Theological  Semi-) 
nary  of  the  Protestant  > 
Spiacopal  Church.  ) 

Bennett  Seminary 

Union  Biblical  Seminary 

United  Preebyterian  Theo- } 
logical  Seminary.  > 

Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  the 
Unit^  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theo- 
logical Institute. 

Bichmond  Institate 

Wayland  Seminary 


schools  or  LAW. 


Union  College  of  Law  of  the) 
Chicago  aiid  Northwestern  > 
Univ^sities.  ) 


Cambridge,  Mass 
NewtonCentre,lla8s 


Bloemfleld,N.J. 


Madison.  N.  J.... 
New  Branswlck,N.  J 


Princeton,  N.  J  . 


Anbnm,  N.  Y. 


Hartwick  Seminary, 

N.Y. 


New  York.  N.T... 


Greensboro',  N.  C . 
Dayton,  Ohio 


XeBia,Ohio 

Allegheny  City,  Pa 
NaahTiUcTenn.... 


Richmond,  Ya . 


Washington,  D.C.. 


Chicago,  HI. 


I 


Amos  A.  Lawrence . 
Gardner  B.  Colby.. 


Hon.  J*.  Warren  Merrill . 

Hon.  B.C.  Fits 

George  D.£dmands 

John  Putnam ........... 


North  Orange,  N.J 

Cambridge.  Mass  . . 

ChelscATMaas 

Oharieetown,  Mass. 


Harwood  A  Quincy . 


Boston,  Mass 


Various  persons .. 
Gardner  A.  Sage.. 


Robert  L.  Stuart.. 


New  York,  N.Y. - 
New  York,  N.Y.... 


Mrs.  IQmira  Soovel . 

ReT.L.  Brooks 

T.aHubbell 

W.E.  Dodge 


I  Various  persons . 


Man}ellus,N.Y.... 
ChurohTi]le.N.Y.. 

Fredonia.N.Y 

NewYo«k,N.Y... 


George  A.  Jarris  .. 
Charles  H.  Contoit . 
O.V.B.Os4xaiidor.. 


Brooklyn, N.Y  .. 
NewYork,N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


(Robert  Smith 

<  Various  others. . . . 

(A.  Collins 

< Daniel  Wilson.... 
(  Joseph  Harbison . 
Various  persons . .. 


Various  persons . 


PolcDl. 


Greene  County,  Ohio 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Xenia,Oiiio 


Various  persons . 
Various  persons . 


Callaghan  4&  Co 

O.H.Horton 

Law  ikculty  of  ooUege . 


Chicago,  HI . 
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$25,000 
>      6.400 

10,288 

100,000 
90,000 

100,000 

1«,607 

6,000 

.  1«,000 
40 

$25^000 

"*$i.*ooo 

1.000 
1,000 
1.000 

""$566 

\ 

200 

$200 

600 

$10,238 

100,000 
60,000 

6,000 

86,000 

$100,000 

2,912 

1,000 
1,000 

10,000 
250 

1,100 
5,000 

846 

■  10,000 
5,000 
1,000 

40 

k 

(   7,500 
<    (15, 

>     22,W8 

438) 

>   2,000 

J: 



(:::::::: 

2,752 

2,752 

8,767 
1.609 
2,886 

50 
1,755 

100 



60 

175 

' 

25 

I 

»5ed 

1 

Talne  of  a  gift  of  a  dormitory  bnUcUosr. 

$1,000  for  a  soholarshil)  and  $500  for  in- 
digent stadenta. 

For  a  scholarship. 

For  a  scholarship. 

For  a  scholarship. 

$200  for  needy  students  and  $200  for 
library ;  a  bequest. 

Half  scholarship. 

$9,528  for  current  expenses  and  $710  for 

'   payment  of  debt. 

For  endovmient. 

$50,000  for  endowment  of  Peter  Hertzog 
HaU,  $35,000  for  library,  and  $5,000 
for  two  scholarships. 

To  found  the  "Stuart  professorship;" 
some  thousands  of  dollars  in  this 
donation  were  appropriated  to  "di- 
lapidated scholarsnips." 

Towards  a  scholarship. 

Professorship  fhnds. 

Professorship  funds. 

A  subscription  made  in  18^  for  gen- 
eral  endowment  fund,  but  not  paid 
until  1880. 

$250  for  general  purposes,  $1,100  for 
prnfessorship  funds,  and  ^5  for 
scholarships. 

TowM<d  the  endowment  of  a  professor- 
ship in  theology. 

For  tne  founding  of  the  Bishop  Paddock 
lectureship  fund. 

For  endowment ;  the  income  to  be  used 
for  current  expenses. 

For  endowment;  the  income  to  be  used 
for  current  expenses. 

For  aid  of  students. 

For  endowment. 

For  endowment,  contingent  expenses, 
and  building. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $500  not  specified. 

Gift  of  real  estate  rained  at  $500. 

For  endowment. 

Contributions  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  TLofme  Mission  Society  for 
this  institute. 

Contributions  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  MlMion  Society  for 
this  institute. 

$1,755  received  for  new  building  for  this 
seminarv  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  $1,131  for 
other  purposes. 


Annual  prise  for  best  general  scholar- 
ship in  senior  class. 

Annual  prize  for  best  thesis  in  senior 
class. 

Annual  prize  for  best  scholarship  in 
junior  class. 
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Organitttion  to  which  intnutod. 


ITtnie. 


Benelbctor. 


Kune. 


Boddenoe. 


Schools  or  law— Cantiniied. 

Law  Sohool  of  Cinoixizuia  Col- 
lege. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MXDICXXK. 

Hahnemuii;  Medical  College 
of  Chicago. 

American  Kedical  College  . .. 

New  York  Medical  CoUege  ) 
and  Hoapital  for  Women.  > 

Pannenrlvaoia  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery. 

nnrmrnoNS  vor  bupkriob 
QisTBUcnoH  of  wombn. 

OeorglaBspMst  Seminary  for 

Yoimg  Ladiefi. 
De  Panw  College  for  Yonng 

Women. 
College    of  the    Sisters    of 

BeUuuoy. 

Clinton  College 

Liberty  Female  College 


Millersbnrg  Female  College. 

Smith  College 

Mt  Holyoke  Fumale  Seminary 


Wellealey  College.. 


Elisabeth  AnU  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

New  Hampshire  Conference  ) 
Seminary  and  Female  Cd-  > 
lege.  ) 

Davenport  Female  College . . . 

Wosteni  Female  Seminaiy . . . 


Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Jnlina  Dexter. . 


Chicago,  HI 

StLoni8,Mo , 

New  York,  N.Y... 
Philadelphia,  Pft... 


;  Charles  Band 

•  A.A.Miller 

I  Mrs.  Emma  Keep  Schley. 

•  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Losier . . . 
Henry  C.  Carey  (deceased) 


Crete,  Ifebr... 
StLonis.Mo. 


Gainesville,  Oa 

New  Albany, Ind.., 

Topeka^Eans 

Clinton,  Kv 

Glasgow,  Ky 

MillersbaBg,Ey  ... 

Northampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,*' 


Wellealey, 


Lexington,  Mo.. 


R.T.  Wilson... 
W.CDePiwiW. 
Alady 


The  Society  of  Friends  . 

Various  persons 

(  William  Farr 

i  John  McClintock 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  State.. 
New  Albany,  Ind . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 


>  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky . 


Isaac  D.  Famsworth. 


M  H.  Simpson . . 
Various  persons . 


TUton,N.H. 
Lenoir,  N.C  . 
Oxford,  Ohio. 


i  Charles  H.  Temiey. 
J.B.  Chase,  ILD 

Various  persons  .... 
Preeerred  Smith 


New  York.  N.Y. 
Haverhill,  Mass . 


Dayton,  Ohio . . 


Painesville,Ohio... 


Hon.  William  H.ITpson..  Akron.  Ohio 

D.P.Eells Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Rev.  Hubbard  Lawrence .  Florenoe,  Ohio . . . . 

Hon. Beuben Hitchcock..  PainesviUe,Ohio.. 

Gen.  J.  H.  Devereux Cleveland,  Ohio.. . 

First  Congregational  Ch.  Palnesville,Ohlo.. 

( Mrs. C. N.Thorpe PhUadelphIa, Pa.. 
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$250 
10,000 

$10,000 
> 

$250 

I         200 

I;::;:::: 

$100 

200 
1,000 

750 

1,000 

10,000 

600 
400 

164 

4.000 
2,112 

65,000 

2,000 
> 

1,000 

750 

1,000 

10.000 
600 

164 

$4,000 

2,112 

i 

45,000 

•••>•• .. 

20,000 
2,000 

i  1,000 
100 

>      1,100 

2,000 
700 

.   2,646 

2,000 

550 

160 

$600 
1,100 
400 
226 
100 
170 

'60 

jwrannaai  i 


u  pnzM,  esiaouanea  in  1077, 

So  for  the  best  oral  examinations, 
e  for  the  best  essay  on  a  saliject  to 
be  desionated.  and  one  to  be  awarded 
at  the  oiscretion  of  the  oonunittee. 


For  hospital  purposes. 

Pnrpose  of  sift  of  $100  not  specified. 
Value  of  a  gift  of  surgical  instruments. 

l^rpose  not  specified. 

For  endowment  Amd. 


For  building. 

For  salary  of  teachers. 

For  building. 

To  build  a  boarding  halL 
Purpose  not  specified. 

Towards  rbbuilding  college  building. 

For  the  art  gallery. 

For  passenger  elevator  and  library. 

For  0  Bchidarships  of  $5,000  each;  18 
scholarships  have  been  founded  dur- 
ing the  years  1878  to  1880,  4  being  re- 
ported in  the  Bureau  report  for  1878 
and  the  remaining  0  belonging  to  the 
years  187»  and  1880. 

Gifts  of  valuable  statues,  busts,  paint- 
ings, and  models  to  the  art  gallery. 

To  erect  Simpson  Hall  as  a  memorial  to 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Simpson. 

To  erect  an  addition  to  the  buildings 
and  to  increase  the  library. 

For  endowment. 
For  endowment 

I  of  city  and 
tr  fire. 

oma  perma* 
is  to  bo  de- 
library  and 
I  be  used  as 

«aseofedu- 

-easeofedu- 

^easeof  edu- 

reaseofedn- 

■ease  of  edu- 

reaseof  edu- 
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Organization  to  which  introated. 


Name. 


Location. 


NaoM. 


Beaidenoe. 


rBSPABATORT  aCBOOLft. 

Connectioot  Literary  Inatita' 

tion. 

Woodatook  Academy 

Frienda*     Slementary     and 

High  SohooL 

TVorcester  Academy 

Smith  Academy 

Peddielnatitate 

GazenoTiaSemlnaTj 

Colgate  Academy 

McKende  College 

TnlUboma  College 

Horkham  Academy 

IKBTirunOKS  FOB  BICONDAIT 
I5BTBUCn01V. 

Andrewa  Institute 

Trinity  Normal  School 

Talladega  College 

Sonthland  College 

Golden  Gate  Academy 

Florida  Ihatitiite 

Cookraan  Inatitnte 

Santa  Bosa  Connty  Graded 

Free  SchooL 
West  Florida  Institute 

Clark  Unireralty 


Bnena  Vista  High  School ... 

AfHcan  Methodist  £piso<mal 

High  School. 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran 

SohooL 


Saffleld,Conn 

Woodstock.  Conn., 
Baltimore,  Md..... 


Worcester,  Hass — 
StLonis,  Ho 

Hightstown,  N.  J  . . . 

Cftzenovia,N.  T... 
Hamilton,  N.Y 

KcKenzie»  Tenn ... 


Athena,  AIa  .... 
Talladega,  Ala.. 


Helena,  Ark . 


Oakland,  Cal.. 


Lire  Oak,  Fhi.. 


Jacksonville,  Fla . 
MUton,Fla 

Milton,  Fla 


Atlanta,  Ga. , 


Bnena  Tista,Ga. 
Carter8vi]le,Ga.. 
Addison,  Hi 


BaltimonsHd. 


(  Hon.  William  BnckneU . 

I  Mrs.  L.  Longstreet 

I  Hon.  James  Callanan  . . . 

I  Almnnl 

J.B.  Colgate 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Kew  Jeraey 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
New  York  State.. 
YonkeT8,K.Y 


Citizena  of  McKenzie. 


Tnllahoma,  Tenn 
MUwankoo,Wis.... 


Andrews  Ihstitate, 


J.F.  Maynard... 
John  C.  Spenoor . 


Tnllahoma,  Tenn . 
Milwankeo,Wia.. 


J.W.Weston. 


Various  persons . 
Various  persons  . 


Sarah 


sperso 
Siade. 


FaUBiver, 


Missionary  Board  of  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  and  others. 

Beixjamin  Coates 


Moses  Hopkins . 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 
San  Francisoot  Cal. 


Various  persons  . 


5  John  Whetstone 

^Thomas  Brice 

Mrs.  W.  J.Keysor 

Various  persons 

Mrs.  Eliza  Chrisman . . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 


Topeka,  Kans. 


Freedmen's  Aid  Society 

of  ME.  Church. 
Various  persons 


Various  persons . 
Various  persons  . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Georgia.. 
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1,000 

'{'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

$1,000 

""iioo 

100 

700 



(  30,000 
20.000 
25,000 



>  50,000 

25,000 
500 

500 

500 

20 

$20 

1, 900 

700 

1,200 

2,400 

.   4,852 

60,000 
1,022 

1.000 

$2,400 

2,070 
1,000 

500 
I 

50,000 

033 

649 

200 

1,000 
1,450 

8,000 

1,450 

>     13,000 
800 

10,000 

300 
200 

200 

.«. 



J?  or  poiiOBopiuGai  appanuus. 

I  For  libiary. 

For  Uqoldation  of  debt 

For  permanent  endowment. 

In  Donda  bearing 5  per  cent,  interest; 

to  inoreoaethepermanentoidowmeBt. 
Baised  by  anbeoription  by  citisens  of 

HoKenzie;    the    library    waa    alao 

founded  in  the  same  wav. 
For  improvement  of  bnUdlng. 
Value  of   a  gold   medal,    called  the 

"Spencer  prize,"  in  declamation. 


A  gift  of  a  bnilding  fin*  nse  of  school, 
that  an  inetitation  of  high  grade  may 
be  kept  up. 

$700  for  support  of  teachera  and  $1,200 
to  aid  In  Duilding  a  sohool-houae. 

For  the  assistance  of  stodenu. 

In  land;  rents  to  be  used  in  paying 
teachers'  salaries,  orif  soldftinds  to  be 
used  for  midowment. 

$1, 000  to  pay  teachers  for  year's  ser> 
vices,  $<»8  for  new  dining  room,  new 
cistern,  &0.,  and  $649  to  aid  destitute 
children. 

To  pay  teachers*  salaries  annually ;  in- 
terest only  to  be  used. 

This  amount  pledged  for  endowment 
and  payment  of  debt  on  condition  that 
an  equal  amount  be  raised  from  other 
sources. 

Contributions  received  for  this  institute 
by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society. 

For  repairing  building. 


In  subscription  for  the  keeping  up  of  a 
good  graded  tree  sehooL 

Towaios  a  new  building  called  Chris- 
man  Hall,  which  waa  completed  in 
1880  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,000,  some 

e>rtion  of  which  was  raised  by  Bishop 
ilbert  Haven,  by  Mrs.  Bishop  Clark, 
and  other*. 
To  pay  salaries. 

To  improve  buildings  and  pnrchaae 

piano. 
To  aid  in  erecting  suitable  buildings. 

Purpose  not  speoiHed. 
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Orgftnization  to  which  intnuted. 


Benelbctor. 


Kame. 


Location. 


Kame. 


Residence. 


iNanrunoiiB  for  sbcoxdabt 
DieTBUcnoir—Coiitixiaed. 

Jennings  Seminary 

Freie  IJeateohe  Scnole 

Coe  CoUegiate  Institate 

Danish  Hish  School 

Epworth  FMminary 

Lenox  Collegiate  Institate . . . 
Friends' AcMemy 

Teachers'  Seminary  of  the 
Oerman  ETangelical  Synod 
of  Iowa. 

Alexander  College ^... 

Bethel  Academy 

Bath  Seminary 

West  Liberty  Male  and  Fe- 
male Semixiary. 
St.  Hyacinth's  Academy 

Peabody  Normal  Seminary ... 

Fryebnxg  Academy 

The  Hannah  More  Academy . 

Shattaok  School 

St  Ohif  8  School 

GostaTiis  Adolphns  College . . 

Wesley  an  Methodist  Semiiuoy 
Katohes  Seminary 

Avalon  Academy 

Morrisville  Male  and  Female 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Park  College 

Salem  Academy 

Kebraska  Baptist  Seminaxy . . 

Brackett  Academy 

Pembroke  Academy 

Sonth  Jersey  Institate 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institate 

German -American  Element- 
ary and    High    Gi 
School 

Cayaga  Lake  Academy 

Adelphi  Academy , 


Aurora,  HI 

Danville,Ill 

Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. 

Elk  Horn.  Iowa 

Epworth,  Iowa 

Hopkinton.  Iowa. . . , 
Le  Grand,  Iowa 

"Wavorly,  Iowa. 


T.M.  Sinclair. 


VI 


arions  persons 

Citizens  of  Epworth  . 
Mrs.  Helen  Finley ... 
Yarioos  persons 


Borkesville.  Ey 

Kichohisville.Ky... 

Owlngsville,Ky  ... 

"West  Liberty,  Ky... 

Monroe,  La , 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 


J.  T.  Gothrlght 

Besidentsof  NicholasTille 

rJ.MClvde 

<  Town  of  OwingsTille  and 
(    Menifee  heirs. 
W.RGibba 


Yoong  Catholic  Friends' 

Society. 
Yarioos  persons 


Fryeborg,  Me. .... 
Reisterstown,  Md . 


Fkribaalt,  Minn 

Korthfield,Minn.... 

StPeter,Minn..^.. 


Mrs.  Yaleria  G.  Stone 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G. 
Wyman. 
The  society  of  the  grad- 
nates. 
r.A.Thropold 

Yarioos  persons 


Wasioja,  Minn  . 
Natchez,  Miss.. 


EvanfMUcal  Lntheran 
Swedish  ConferencOi 

(  Thomas  Carbert 

{  Yarioos  others 


Avalon,  Mo 

Morrisville,  Mo . 


Yarioos  persons  . 
Yarioos  persons . 


ParkvilIe,Mo. 


Salem,  Mo 

Gibbon,  Nebr.... 

Greenland,  N.  H . 
Pembroke,  N.H  . 


Bridgeton,  N.  J 

Hackettstown,N.J 
Newark,N.J 


(Hon.  George  S.  Park .. 

^William  Thaw 

(  Yarioos  others 

D.Appleton&Co 

Yan  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co 

(Yarioos  others 

Citizens  of  Gibbon 


$  Rev.  Edward  Bobie,  D.  D . 

)Mrs.A.E.Newhall 

Samoel  P.  TiangmaJd  (de- 
ceased). 
William  B.Bocknell 


Yarioos  persons . 


Aarora,N.Y  ... 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 


Hon.  Edwin  R  Morgan  . 
C  Leonard  Richardson . . . 
^  William  Richardson .. . 


6edar  Rapids,  Iowa, 


Doboqoe^  Ion 


LooisTille,Ky. 


Covington,  Ky 

West  Liberty,  Ky. 
Monroe,  La... 


Maldra.Mass.. 
Baltimore*  Md  . 


Farlbttolt,Minn. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Lostant,IIl.... 
Pittsborgh,Pa. 


KewYork,N.Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


>  Greenland,  N.H. 
Somerrille,  Mass.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Aorora,N.Y  .... 
I  Brooklyn,  K.Y. 
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i      OLOOO'J     ^^'^ 



1 

200 

^        '256 

15 

300 

1 

700 

$700 

::"::"!!";::;: 

•         15 

300 

8,000 

8,000 

850 

$850 

0,200 

0,200 

>      4.200 
250 

J       1.200 

3,000 
250 

50 

50 

1,200 

1,200 

10,000 

8,000 

13,000 

350 

350 

4,000 

C          100 

4,000 

1          200 



573  *          fira 



100 

100 
1,000 

0,000 

1,000 

.....>.. 

0,000 

\  - 

17,500 
00 

$300 

17,500 

S.OO0 

5,000 

700 

700 
200 

200 

1.6:^ 
10,000 

1,620 

10,000 

{     1!^ 

690 

:;;;;;;;  ::::::::i:.::;::;i 

?  For  endowment 

For  repairs. 

For  g^eral  expense  fond. 

To  pav  salaries  of  teachers  and  expenses 

of  the  school. 
Free  oontrihations  for  building 


To  pay  tuition  of  yonng  ladies. 

To  erect  a  building. 

C  For  the  estithUshroent  of  a  permanent 

<     high  school ;  the  $3,000  were  given 

i    in  grounds. 

School  hoase  fixtures,  &a 

Fgr  education  of  indigent  children. 

Local  contributions  for  the  support  of 
school;  this  school  also  receives  an 
annual  anpropriation  from  the  Pea- 
body  fund. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

C  Honey  for  repairs  and  improvements 
\     and  for  support  of  schohus. 

For  scholarship. 

Balsed  by  subscription  for  the  endow- 

ment  fund. 
Payment  of  indebtedness  and  support 
of  sch    " 


>  For  endowment 

Contributionsreoeivedforthiflseminary 
bv  the  American  Bantist  Home  Mis- 
ton  Society. 
'  general  purp 

For  payment  of  debt  and  support  of 


For  general  uses. 

Value  of  160  books  donated  to  library. 

For  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a 
school  equal  in  grade  to  an  academy. 

In  ftiel  and  books. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  library. 

For  art  gallery  and  library. 

To  raise  part  of  mortgage. 

For  general  uses. 

>  For  payment  of  debt 
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Table  XSXV.Siatistics  of  educational 


Orgaoiution  to  which  intrustod. 


BenefiMstor. 


Name. 


LooatioiL 


/ 
Name. 


BeaideDoe. 


iNSTmrnOXS  fob  aECONDABT 

iKBTBUcnoH — Continued. 

Le  Boy  Academic  Institnte  . . 

Pilce  Seminary 

Boche»ter  Bealfichale 

New  Garden  Boarding  School. 

Catawba  High  School 

Trap  Hin  Institute 

Yadkin  pollege «. 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy. 

Beverly  College 

Albany  Collegiate  Institute . . 

Ashland  College  and  Normal  \ 

School.  5 

Keystone  Academy 

Laird  Institute 

TTnion  Seminary 

New  Lebanon  Institute 

Susquehanna  Collegiate  In- ) 
stitute.  5 

Friends*  New  England  Board- 
ing SchooL 

Polytechnic  and  Industrial  > 
Institute.  5 

Benedict  Institute 

West  Tennessee  Seminary — 
Odd  Fellows'  Male  and  Fe- 
male College. 

Holston  Seminary 

Clear  Spring  Academy 

"White  Seminary 

Coronal  Institute 

Goddard  Seminary 

8f .  Johnsbury  Academy 

lit  Piscah  Academy 

Storer  College 

College  of  the  Mission  House 

National    Gennan-American 

Teachers*  Seminary. 
Indian  University 

Albuquerque  Academy 

Las  Vegas  Academy 

Las  Vegas  College 


LeEoy.N.T  . 


Pike.N.T 

Rochester,  N.  T 

New  Garden,  N.  0. . . 


Newton,  N.C.. 
Trap  Hill,  N.C. 


CitisenaofPike 

Rochester  Realschulrerein 
Philip  P.  Dunn  and  others 

Varioos  petaona 


Trenton,  N.J. 


{Citizens  of  Yadkin  Col- 
Me'i^benofM.P.Churoh 
Afriend 


An>any,Ohio 

Beverly,  Ohio  

Albany,  Oreg 

Ashland,  Greg 

Factoryville,  Pa .., 
MurrysviUe,  Pa . . . 
New«erUn,Pa..- 
New  Lebanon,  Pa. 


TowandAiPa 

Providence,  R.  I . 


Bluflton,SbC. 


Columbia,  S.C 

Hollow  Rock,  Tenn 
Humboldt,  Tenn... 


New  Market,  Tenn. 
Rheatown,  Tenn . . . 
Sparta,  Tenn 


8anMarcoa,Tex. 
Barre,Vt 


St  Johnsbury,  Vt. . 
AylettsP.O.,Va.. 
Harper's  Ferry,  W. 

Va. 
Franklin,  Wis 


Mawaukee,'Vn8... 
Tahlequah,  Ind.  T  . 

Albuquerque,N.Mex 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. . 
LasVegaa,N.Mex.. 


Various 
Enoch 


IS  persons  . 
Mcintosh.. 


North  Carolin* . 
Pennsylvaida . . . 


Beverly,  Ohio. 


jW.C.Myor 

\  Various  persons . 


Students  of  the  institute. 

Varioos  persons 

John  W,  HoDenbook 

Riohaid  Woodward 

i>hilip  Tripp 


i: 


VariooB  persons . . 
Wilkes-Baire,  Pa . 


Freetown,  Maas.. 


r  Mrs.  H.  A.  Perkins. . . 
jMissM.D.WanUaw. 

iAfriend 

iMr.  and  Miss  Jones . . . 

Various  persons , 

Various  persons 


Hartford,  Conn 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 
New^$ork.N.Y... 
New  Bedford,  Mass 
Nortbem  Stales... 


Humboldt,  Tenn . 


Varioua  persons  . 


Various  persons 

Thaddena  Fairbanks. . 
Unknown , 


St  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


N.  W.  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the 
United  Statea. 

Mrs.  Anna  OttendorilBr — 

Varioua  persons 


New  York.  N.Y. 


New  West   Education 

Commission. 
New  West  Education 

Commission. 
Various  persons 


Chicago,  ni. 
Chicago,  Hi . 
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Benefiietions. 


$43 
800 
850 

4,000 
820 

8,000 

820 

25 

500 

8,500 

2,500 
4U0 
100 

2,500 


13,000 
2,000 

1,300 

9,000 
138 
125! 

2751 

500 

5 

246 
10,000 

4,828 
60 

600 

4,500 
10,000 


1,400 
1,000 


II 


$800 


820 


500 
8,000 


r     18,000 


'$43 

"iio 

4,000 

'i'soo 

1,000 
600 


2,500 


200 

eoo 

800 
200 
9,0UO 
138 
125 

275 

500 

5 


udrenuirks. 


10,000 

4.828 

"*  600 


245. 


1,400 
1,000 


$2,000 


4,600 


$400 


Tarions     ednoatlonal    imports,   pam- 

phleta,  Ac,  for  the  library'. 
For  apparfttos. 

To  support  •  non-sectariun  school. 
For  improvoments  in  baildings ;  a  full 

set  of  table  ware  was  also  received. 
For  bnildins  and  chemical  apparatus. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

>  To  erect  a  new  building. 

Tuition  purposes. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

I  For  the  founding  of  the  ooUege. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Value  of  books  donated  to  the  library. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Given  in  various  sums  for  the  erection 
of  a  school  building. 

For  pennanent  endowment;  the  gift  con- 
ditional on  the  ralsinj^  of  $10,000  more. 

A  gift  of  a  fine  collection  of  geological 
specimens. 

To  aid  students. 

For  buflding  ftmd. 

For  maohinerr. 

For  building  lund. 

For  building  ftind. 

For  new  buildings. 

To  pay  debt  on  buildings. 

For  chemical  apparatus  and  organ. 

Value  of  organ  received. 

For  improvuig  the  buildings. 

Value  of  a  sti^  buUt  by  a  club  for  use 

in  exhibitions  and  concorts. 
In  money  and  a  terrestrial  globe. 
Baiaed  by  subscription  for  the  payment 

of  teachers. 
For  current  expenses. 
In  books  and  pictures  for  the  library. 
For  general  purposes. 

In  aid  of  students  purposing  to  serve 
the  church  as  mimsters  or  teachers. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Contributions  reeeived  for  this  univer- 
sity by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 

To  pay  salaries. 

For  the  founding  of  a  Christian  schooL 

Qtfta  of  minerals  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus to  aid  in  forming  cabinet  and 
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Organization  to  which  intrnsted. 


Beneflkctor. 


Name. 


Location.' 


Name. 


lusnTunoxs  fob  sbcohdary 
ncsTBUcnoR  ~  Continued. 

Brighom  Young  College. . . . 


Wahaatch  Academy 

School  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 


Preebyterian  Miuion  School 
St  Mark's  Grammar  School. . . 


Bait  Lake  Academy 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Inatitute 

TRAISnf  O  8CB00LB  FOB  KUBSBS. 

Connecticut  Training  School 

for  Nnraes. 
Boston  Training  School  fbr 

Nurses. 
Trsiining  School  for  Nurses 

(New  Enffhiiud  Hospital). 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

(Bellevue  Hospital). 

nrBTmrnoNB  fob  thb  dbaf 

AKD  DUMB  AlCD  THB  BLIKD. 

Inntitudon  for  the  Deaf  and 
JOumb  and  the  Blind. 

Haryland  Institution  for  the  i 
Instruction x»f  the  Blind.    > 

New  England  Industrial ) 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes.       5 

Perkins  Institution  and) 
Massachusetts  School  for> 
the  Blind.  > 

Institution  for  the  Improyed 

Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

BUnd. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Pennsvlvania  Institution  for 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  ) 
the  Instruction  of  the> 
Blind.  > 


Logan  City,  Utah.. 

Mt  Pleasant,  Utah. 
Ogden^Utah 


Payson,  Utah 
SaItLak< 


e  City,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


New  Haven,  Conn . 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York.  N.Y...  . 


Berkeley,  Col.. 

Baltimore^Md  . 
Beyerly,  Mass . 


Boston.  Mass  . 


New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Brigham  Young  (deceased) 


nes  and 


I  Ladies*  Society.. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Main( 
others. 
C.    J.    Dockstoder  and 
others. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Cedar  Bapids.  Iowa. 
EUtabeth,Nrj 


Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Subscriptions  tmrn  Sun- 
day schools,  churches, 
ana  individuals. 

New  West  Education 
Commission. 

Missionarv  societies  and 
various  individuals. 


Chicago,  m. 


Levi  Strauss 

fBei^amin  Blegle  (deo'd) . . 
Miss  Wilkina  (deceased) 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(Alady 

( Various  persons 

r  William  Taylor  (dec'd) . . 

\  William  Mnnioe  (dec*d) . 


Boston,  Maas  . 


Henry  B.  Bogera 

Joseph  Seligman  (deo'd) . 


D.Moiley. 


New  York. N.Y  . 
New  York. N.Y. 


Miss  Elisa  Hailand  (dec'd) 

Elisa  Hutohinson  (dec*d) . 
Elisa  Harland  (deceased) . 
Joseph    Watson    Hibb. 
(deceased). 

Mrs.  Vols 

Alfted  C.  Harrison 
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BeneflMrtioM. 


Object  of  beneftiction  and  remarks. 


13 


Estimated  valne  of  98,427  acres  of  land 
bequeathed  by  Bricham  Young  for 
the  education  of  children  of  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints;  this  was  probably 
receiyed  prior  to  1880,  but  is  for  the 
first  time  reported. 


>•  Education  of  indigent  young  persons. 


Money  reoeired  from  churches  in  the 
buildings,  desks,  ap- 
y  foi      '   " 


Loney  reoeired  fro 

East  for  grounds,  t 

paratus,  Ae. ;  also  money  for  scholsf* 

ships  at  $40  each. 
Purpoee  not  specified. 
To  educate  poor  chUdren ;  given  in  cosh 

tot  soho^tfships  at  $40  each. 

To  pay  teachers. 

To  help  on  the  mission  work. 


For  building  a  dormitory. 
A  bequest;  purpose  not  specified. 
Purpose  not  specified. 
Purpose  not  specified. 


Tor  general  purposes;  interest  only  to 

boused. 
Beouest  from  estate ;  purpose  not  spec- 

Beouest  from  estate;  purpose  not  spec- 

To  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  shop. 

For  general  support 

From  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Will- 
iam Taylor  the  final  payment  of  $881. 

Payment  trom  the  estate  of  William 
llunroe  of  $100. 

For  a  permanent  printing  ftmd. 

Bequest  lioir  general  purposes. 

Donations  and  legacies  amounting  to 

$7,146.  ^^ 

For  genecal  purposes. 

A  legacy;  purpose  not  specified. 

Legacy  of  $68. 
Legacy  of  $415. 
Legacy  ot  $856. 

Donation  of  $50. 

To  establish  fund  for  prixes  in  the  manu- 
fiMturing  department. 
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Table  XXVI. — Improvements  in  school  furniture^  apparatus,  ventilation,  ^c,  patented  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1880. 


Name  of  patentee. 

Residence. 

Number 
of  patent. 

Title  of  patent. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

Litle.  John  D 

Petaluma,  Cal 

San  Fmnoisoo,  Cal.. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

New  Britain.  Conn.. 
Rowayton,  Conn  — 
Chicaeo.  Ill 

220,610 
220, 014 
280, 700 
228.023 
230.374 
235.605 
233,060 
234,247 
234.050 
228,830 
223, 245 
234.150 
220,260 
223,636 

|226,842 

228.502 
226,007 
230. 700 
220.545 

232,482 
232,202 
d38.840 
233,378 
230.256 
223.080 
220,370 
233,580 
232.  335 
225,506 
230,028 

284,878 
228,273 

|284.006 

230,838 
232,140 
224,806 
C  285, 448 
{236,070 
223,004 

226,843 
285,778 
226,310 
231.500 

230.817 
234.400 

Dividing  compasses. 
Geographical  game  card. 
Emsivc  tablet. 

Read,W.G    

Gaylord,R.F 

Norton.  E  E 

Pencil  sharpener. 
Inkstand. 
Music  holder. 

WebbTKL 

MillspanjEh,  C.  W 

Carr  John  I     .............. 

Writing  tablet. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  arithmetic. 

Tollnrian. 

MnMo  '^hnrtr 

Classen,  August • 

Chicago,  HI 

MoDonongh,  Thomas 

Rioe,6.S  

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  HI 

Rice,6.S  

Chicago.  Ill 

Bindor  for  sheet  music 

Rh«nnnn,  Jr  8r  -  .  r . 

Chicago,  HI 

Latsbansh.  J.  C 

Decatur, 111  ... 
Highland  Park,  HI.. 
Lake  Forest.  HI 
South  Hampton,N.H 

Lincoln,  111 

NapwviUe.  HI 

Sycamore,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind... 

Lawrenceburg.  Ind . 
Oxford,  Ind 

Ink  well 

Davis,  W.S 

Griffin.L.F 

Fitts.  Georse  W 

School  desk. 

Barrows,  John  F 

Combined  tablet-holder  and  hand-stamp. 

Pencil  and  crayon  bolder. 

Fountain  pen. 

Apparatus  for  illustmting  the  principles 

of  music 
Calculator.      » 

Fiske,B.A 

Koms,  L.  F 

MoClain.  John  C 

Fitch  Henrv 

Pagett,  G.  W 

Inkstand. 

DuroLJ  S       

Pern  Ind     ... 

Calculator. 
Blackboard  eraser. 

Siberlmcr  Pemr  J 

Waterloo,  Ind 

Afton.lowa    

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

BalthnorcMd 

Sharpsbnrg, Md  .... 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass... 
Somervilli',  Mass  .. 

Somerville.Mans.... 
Springfield,  Mass... 

Dimondale,Mich... 

Howell,  Mich 

Little  Falls.  Minn.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Carrollton,  Mo 

Clinton  County,  Mo 

Cowles,Nebr 

Carson.  Nev 

Maach<^8ter.N.H... 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 
Jersey  City,  N.J... 

Newark,  N.J 

Newark,  N.J 

Newark,N.J 

Albany.  N.T 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,N.T 

Brooklyn,  N.T 

Brooklyn,  N.T 

Brooklyn,  N.T 

Brooklyn,  N.T 

Brooklyn. N.T.  .. 

Brookl.vn,N.T 

Brooklyn,  N.T 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

LockporLN.Y 

Now  York,  N.Y.... 

NewYork,N.Y.... 

Emerson.  G.  W 

Metallic  guard  for  book-covers. 
Writing  tablet. 
Music  etiart. 

Beach,  Abel 

Chambers.  J.  W 

Hishbarger,  John  L 

Couatflsaao 

Hastings,  Horace  L 

Libbey,  S.  P.,  and  A.  L.  Par. 
ceUe. 

Lothrop,C.M 

Poabo<6,TSr.B.O 

"Wanlwoll,  F.  "W 

Book  holder. 
Ink  fountain. 
BUnk  music  paper. 
Ink  fountain. 

Blotting  pad. 

Apparatus  for  assisting  in  drawing. 

Lettenmayer,  C.E 

Book-cover  protector. 

Bioe,Heury  C. 

Pencil  sharpener. 

Writing  taUet. 
1  Copy  book. 
Musical  chart. 

Book  for  holding  blank  forms. 
Calendar  inkstand. 

Slate  frame. 

Mason,  Nicholas 

Tapley,  Jesse  F 

Newman,  E.  P. ...... ^. 

Cleave,  W.  B.,  and  H.  Gor- 

don. 
CHark  A.  J 

King.  J.  R 

JewolLJ.B 

Turner,  T.H.B.,  and  H.  A. 
I>ogan. 

ReecCj.H 

Dauffhertr.  "W.  B 

Sehool  desk  and  seat. 
Penmanship  instmeting  chart. 

Baldwin.  L.C 

227,201  f  HA&t  iwmlntAr. 

Downes.  C.  H 

236,005 
225,  214 
227. 012 
232,721 
220,323 
233,108 
2:17,574 

227,674 
:s27.402 
231,703 
233.511 
235,788 
235,543 

Pencil  case. 

Downe8,C.  L. 

Pencil  cane. 

Hoyt,  J.  K 

Pf^oil-shaipening  guide. 

Hlato-pencil  sharpener. 

Pencil  sharpener. 

Devioe  for  amusement  and  instmction. 

Book  slate. 

Slate  frame. 
Blackboard. 

Hvatt,J.  W 

Livingston,  F.  M 

Becker^iedeiick 

Prnvn.  B.  C,  and  C.  M.  Hy- 

Brown,  M.W 

Crandall,J.A 

Drcdste.  Alfred 

Hand  mliug  pen. 
Brasive  rubber. 

HoitS,RTr.;:::::::::... 

Lane,  George 

Pen  wiper. 

KlIinmicrTAnh. 

Lundqvist,  A.  T 

Monaghan,  Joseph 

226, 768     Fonntam  pen  bolder. 
232  545      Vnnnittin  twrn. 

Pardy,J.S 

Richardson,  Henry  J 

Riffhtmyer,  WUliam  T 

Tollnor, Hugo .............. 

235,703 
223,888 
224,250 
933,  ort? 

Instrument  for  computhig  time. 

Pen. 

Clamp  for  carrying  school  books. 

Vpntil&tnr  fnr  dwrllitiifiL  Ala. 

Baldwin,  J.  F 

Austin,  J-    ArT.»,.r-rrTT»r-T 

238.010  1  Blotter 

Bart]ettkS.H 

{^mil  Portable  galvanic  battery. 
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Table  XXYI. — Improvements  in  school  furniture,  app<iratu$,  ^. — Continued. 


Name  of  patentee. 


Boaidence. 


Nnmbor 
of  patent. 


Title  of  patent. 


Benson,  Henry  C 

Benson,  Henry  C 

Benson,  H.  C,  and  J.  Hoff- 
man. 

Bowman.  Claes  W 

Fraser,  Harry 

Gifford,  J.  H.  and  C.  H 


Hafely.  Alfred  C  . 
Herzog,  ▲ngnst . . 


HofiBoDkan,  Joseph  . 


Hull  W.  A 

Jelliff,C.M 

]^dUer,J.A 

O'Kyan,  Frank 

Sohilllng,W.J 

Sneider,  Charles 

Sneider,  Charles . . . . 

Sneider,  Charles  — 

Bnter,  John 

Faber.J.E 

Dn  Brul,  Napoleon . 

lliff.  Martha  A 

Randolph,  T.  F 


Stewart,  A.  V 

Rowell,  Henry  L 

Van  Jlouser,  Hem'y  . 

Wttlke,H.A 

Greene,  W.B 

Spragne.W.H 

AUen.  Charles  £ 

Davis,  B.L 

Dodaon,  W.P 

Harden.  J.  H 

Smith,  B.H 


"Walan^T 

McElroy,H.H 

Thompson,  George  B . 

Croea,A.T 

Darling,  Samuel 

KnighCG.H 

Sullivan,  C.P 

Murphy,  James 

Cushman,H.T 


Carser,  B.  G  . . 
Wilcox,J.H. 
Couoell,  J.  H  . 


Banman,  John 

Johnson,  Henry 

Sigsbee,  CD , 

Twitchell,  Lonsville.. 

Ducker.W.A 

Mockinnon,  Dmcaa., 

Curd,'W.J 

McBean,  Cyrus , 


New  York, N.T.... 
New  York,  N.Y. . 
New  York, N.Y.... 

New  York, N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y... . 
New  York,  N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.Y.--. 
New  York,  N.Y.... 


Now  York.  N.Y. 


New  York, N.Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y  . 
New  York,  N.  Y  . 
NewYoik,N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Port  Richmond.  N.  Y 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio..-. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio..-. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  .-- 
Cincinnati,  Ohio .— . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Hamaton,Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Norwalk,Ohio 

Mansfield.  Pa 

Petrolia^Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 
Philadelphia.  Pa.... 
Philadt-lphiaiPa.... 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Pittston,ra 

Providence, R. I .... 
Providence,  R I  — 
Providence,  R.  I  — 
Lino  Creek,  S.  C  .... 
San  Antonio,  Tex  . . 
North  Bennington, 

St.Johnsbnry.Vt... 
Portemottth,  Ya    . . 
Charlestou,    Kana- 
wha C.  BL,  W.  Va. 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C... 
Washington,  D.C... 
Washington,  D.C... 

Bargoyne,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Lncknow,  Ontario^ 

Canada. 
Samia,    Ontario, 

Casuida. 
Toronto^     Ontarioy 

Canada. 


235,726 
223,467 
223,466 

235,122 
223,498 
232,022 

232,607 

233, 618 

f  223. 510 

223.511 

223,512 

^  223, 513 

\  225, 379 

228,897 

235,149 

235,150 

226,317 

228,642 

230.0.t6 

224,945 

232.211 
235,307 
229^768 
:  234, 084 
233,814 
225.7:J2 
229,988 
225. 215 
234. 781 
234,332 

16 
59 
05 
06 
19 
86 
84 
56 
16 
48 
08 
08 
09 

^,788 
226,411 
227.662 
229.305 
230.619 
230,424 
228,416 
229,740 
233,203 

229.962 
224,261 
231,403 

226,156 
234.875 
224.962 
228,942 

233.737 

226,618 

229,118 

233^424 


Pencil  holder. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Combined  portable  health  exercising  and 

gymnastic  apparatus. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Draughtsman's  triangle. 


older. 


for  books. 

(rating  the  rnles  of 

ing. 

stand. 

holder. 

ale,  and  paper  oatter. 

older. 


rs. 

nt  to  sarveyor^aoom- 


Sohool  slate. 

Reversible  slate. 

Hinged  slate. 

Hinged  slate. 

Pencil-sharpening  machine. 

Fountain  pen. 

Fonnti^n  pen. 

Penholder. 

Multivlying-scale  1 

Caloolator. 

Blotter. 

Parallel  mler. 

Meridian  attachment  to  transit  inatra* 

menta. 
Fountain  attachment  for  writing  pens. 
Arm  rest  for  writers. 
Slate  frame. 
Fountain  pen. 
Graduated  measuring  rule. 
Inking  pad. 
Adding  maehine. 
Book  rack. 
Combined  ruler  and  pencil  case. 

Combined  rule  and  scale. 

Inkstsod. 

Pen  fountain. 

Inkstand. 

Mechanical  accoontant  inatnunent. 
Parallel  niler. 

Hand  guide  for  use  in  teaching  penman- 
ship. 
Parallel  ruler. 

Pen. 

Laterest  calculator. 

SUipsogrmph. 
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Table  XXVI. — Improvements  in  school  fumituret  apparatus,  <fc. — Continned. 


Name  of  patentee. 

Beddence. 

Nnmber 
of  patent. 

Title  of  patent. 

1 

5» 

3 

4 

Oliver.  Georcre 

CitT  Koftd,  County  of 
Middlesex,  Eng- 
land. 

Norwich,  Enclaod . . 

Gotha,  Saxo-Ooburj^ 
Got  ha,  Germany. 

Herrstein.  Germany. 

Cormondr6che, 
Switzerlamd. 

233,541 

224,174 
234,128 

231.295 
230,227 

Apparatus  for  use  in  gymnastic  and  other 
performances. 

School  desk. 

GlendeBDinj;,  John ......... 

HnfpMinn,  Heinrich ......... 

Inkstand. 

Eppler.W.F 

Bouranin.  C  F 

Book  holder. 
Geographical  dock  dial. 

Digitized  by 


Google 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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[NOT£.— The  reador  is  lespectfhllj  inTitedto  consult  the  prefotorynote  on  page  3,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  this  report  is  snoh  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  many  entries  which 
would  otherwise  find  place  in  this  index.] 


Academics.    See  Secondary  instruction. 
Adams,  William,  obituary  notice,  235. 
Adrian.  Mich.,  schools  o<10l,  162. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ken- 
tucky. 118. 
Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  land  grants 

to,  xxvii,  X3cxii-xxxiv. 
Agricnltaral  colleges,  recent  history  of,  oxl-cxlvi. 
Agriculture,  colleges  of.   See  Science,  schools  oC 
Akerman,  Amos  T.,  obituary  notice,  05. 
Akron,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248. 
Alabama,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlvi 

abstract,  4-11. 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  10. 
Alaska,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liV. 

education  in,  350,  351 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  schools  oC  222. 
Alexandria,  Ya.,  schools  of,  328. 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268. 
Allen,  Fordyce  A.,  obituary  notice,  280,  281. 
Allentown,  Pa.,  schools  of.  268. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  edacational  condition  of,  ocUi. 
Altoona,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  399. 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  402. 
American   AsHociation  for  tho  Adranoement  of 

Science,  899. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 

401. 
American  Frobel  Union,  397. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  895. 
American  Library  Association,  402. 
American  Medical  College  Association,  403. 
American  Philological  Association.  897. 
American  Printing  Ilauso  for  the  Blind,  olxxv, 

clxxvi. 
American  Public  Health  Association,  402. 
American  Social  Science  Association.  400. 
Amherst  College,  discipline  in,  oxxxv. 
Anderson.  F.  K..  obituary  notice,  157. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mien.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 
Apgar,  Ellis  A.,  term  of  office  of,  217. 
Appletoo,  Wis.,  schools  of,  344. 
Argentine  Confederation,  educational  condition 

of,  ocxxxl. 
Arizona,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liv.  It. 

abstract,  352-355. 
Arkansas,   summary  of   educational   condition, 

xlvii,  xlriii. 
abstract,  12-17. 
Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institntc,  16. 17. 
Arkansas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  17. 
Armstrong,  H.  Clav.  term  of  office  of,  11. 
Army  schools,  ccilii-ccxliv. 
Art,  schools  of,  in  the  United  Kinjrdom.  coxii. 
Articulation,  lip  reading,  and  sitni  language  as 

means   of   instructing  deaf-mutes,    dxxi, 

olxxii. 
Art  instruction,  special  report  on,  ccxxxri,  not€. 
in  Illinois,  76. 
in  New  York,  231. 
in  Ohio,  255. 
in  Pennsylvania,  279. 
in  Bhode  Island,  288. 


Art  Instruction,  in  District  of  Columbia,  366. 

statistical  table  of  institutions  for,  824-847. 
Art  School,  Massachusetts  Normal,  149. 
Associations,  educational.    See  the  heading  Edu- 
cational Conventions,  under  the  respective 
States. 
Atchison.  Kans..  schools  of,  101, 102. 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  scnools  of,  61,  62. 
Attendance,  daily  average  school,  in  the  Union, 
xi-xiil. 
oomparison  of,  for  ten  years,  xxxvili  xl. 
cost  of  education  based  on,  iii  cities,  Ixxxi. 
ratio  of,  to  school  population  in  cities,  Ixxriii, 

Ixxxiv.  Ixxxvi. 
statistical  table  of,  in  the  United  States,  400- 
418. 
Attleborongh,  Mass.,  schools  of.  144. 
Auburn,  Me.,  schools  of,  127.  128. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  schools  of.  222. 
Augusta,  Oa.,  schools  of  61,  62. 
Augusta,  Me.,  schools  of,  127.  128. 
Austria-H;mgiary,  eduoational  condition  ot  cxci, 
oxolL 

B. 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B< 
B 
B 
B 
B< 
B 
B 


B 
Brookline, 


,  schools  ot  144, 145. 
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Brooklyn.  N.  T..  schoola  oi;  222, 223. 

Brown  Uolveniity,  287. 

BroMela,  ooodition  of  schools  ot  cxoiii. 

Bachanan,  John,  fhwdalent  traffic  in  degrees  hy, 

clx-clxv. 
Bnflalo.  K.  Y.,  schools  oC  222, 223. 
Bnls,  Ch.,  address  of;  at  International  Edocational 

Congress,  at  Bmssels,  oxciv-cxcrL 
Borbsnk,  Levi  S.,  obituary  notice,  157. 
Burlington,  Yt..  schools  of.  819. 
Boms,  James  J.,  term  of  office  ot  257. 
Business  coUeges.    See  Commercial  and  boaiiMM 

colleges. 
Business  College  TeAobais*  and  Penmen's  Aaaoei*- 

tion,398. 
Bussey  Institution,  cxlvlL 

C. 

California,  smnmary  of  educational  condition,  L 

abstract^  1(^27. 
Cambridge,  Mass..  schools  of;  ocxl,  144, 145. 
CarndfU,  1«-  J.,  schools  of,  214. 
Camp.  Henry  B.,  obituary  notice,  44. 
Campbell,  Fred.  H..  term  of  office  of;  27. 
Canada,  educational  condition  of;  ccxxz,  oozxzL 
Canton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  24& 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  eduoatAooal  condition  of; 

ccxxix. 
Carbondale.  Pa.,  schools  of  268, 260. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  251b 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  schools  of,  91. 
ChariAston,  a  C,  schools  of,  208, 294. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  80L 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144. 
Chester,  Pa.,  schools  ot  268, 269. 
Chicago,  HL,  schools  of  70, 75. 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  sobools  of;  144, 145. 
Chili,  educational  condition  ot  ccxxxii. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  schools  at  248. 
Chinese,  education  of  the,  in  California,  20L 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  schools  oC  248, 24a 
Circulars  of  infonnation,  list  of;  published  in  1880, 

vi 
Cities,  summary  of  school  statistics  ot  Irri-lxzxiL 

elementarr  instruction  in.  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxt. 

table  of  school  statistics  of;  414-468. 
Claflin  University  and  South  Carolina  Agrienlt- 

nml  College,  295, 296. 
CleveUmd,  Ohio,  schools  of;  248, 249. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  schools  of,  91. 
Clinton,  l£ass.,  schools  of;  144. 
Coeducation,  cxii. 

Coelln,  C.  W.  von,  term  of  office  of;  97. 
Cohn,  Hermann,  researches  rejecting  myapi* 

among  (German  scholars,  ecu. 
Cohoes,  K.  Y.,  schools  ofl  222, 223. 
Colbum.  Mrs.  M.  P..  obituary  notice,  156. 
Colby  University,  129, 186. 
College  of  New  Jersey,  216. 

Colleges.    See  Universities  and  ooUeges  and  Su- 
perior instruction. 
Colorado,  summary  of  educational  condition,  lir. 

abstract,  28-85. 
Colorado  College,  33, 84. 
Colorado  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Hate 

and  Blind,  34. 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  83. 
Colorado  State  School  of  Mines.  33. 84. 
Color  blindness,  report  of  Dr.  Joy  Jeffiries  on, 

ccxlix,  ccl. 
Colored  race,  Instruction  for,  Mii-lziv. 
Columbia,  Pa.,  schools  of,  266, 269. 
Columbia  Grammar  School,  course  of  study  in, 

cxiiL 
Columbian  Universitv,  863. 
Columbus,  6a.,  schools  ot,  61, 62. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  schools  ot  248, 249. 
Commercial  and  business  ooUegos,  summary  of  sta- 
tistics, c,  ci. 

course  of  study  in  German,  cciiL 

statistical  table,  480-491. 
Compulsory  attendance,  in  CaliAwnia,  30. 

in  Connecticut,  38. 

in  Kansas.  100. 

in  Massachusetts,  142. 

in  Michigan,  160. 


Compulsory  attendance,  in  ITew  Hjunpahire,  206L 

m  New  Jersey,  212. 

in  Ohio,  246. 

in  Rhode  Island,  284. 

in  Texas,  310. 

in  Yerm<mt,  318. 

in  Wisconsin.  842. 

in  Arizona,  354. 

in  District  of  Columbia,  362. 

in  Wyoming,  892. 
Conant,  Edward,  term  of  office  ot  823. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  schools  ot  207. 
Conference  of  principals  of  scho<^  for  the  deaf 

and  dnmb,  40L 
Connecticut,  sununaiy  of  educational  condition, 
xIlL 

abstoact,8e-l5L 
Conventions  and  associations,  educational.    See 
the  heading  Educ^onal  Conventions,  un* 
der  the  respective  States. 
Cook,  George  F.  T.,  term  of  office  ot  867. 
Cookerr,  scnools  ot  in  England,  ccxi,  ccziL 

in  the  United  States,  ooxxxviiL 

in  New  York,  232. 
Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Sde&ce  and 

Art,  ccxzxviii,  ocxxxix,  229, 
Cornell  university,  cxL  229. 
Council  Blofls.  Iowa,  schools  st  91. 
County  superintendents.    See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
Covington,  Ey-t  schools  ot  UL 
Crime  and  edncatlQn  in  France,  cxdx. 


D. 


Dakota,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Iv. 

abstract,  856-359. 
Danbury,  Conn.,  schools  ot  40l 
Danville,  UL,  schools  ot  70. 
DanvUle,  Pa.,  sohooU  ot  268. 3601 
Danville,  Ya.,  schools  ot  32a 
Dartmouth  College,  208. 
Dascomb,  James,  obituary  notice,  257. 
Davenport.  Iowa,  schools  of,  91. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  sohools  of.  248. 249. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  institutions  for  the.   See  the  head- 
ing Special  Instruction,  under  the  respective 
States. 

schools  for  colored,  Ix,  Ixii. 

summary  of  statistics  of  institnttons  for  the, 
with  remarks,  clxviii-clxxiiL 

schools  for,  in  German^',  cciL 

institutions  for  the,  statistical  table.  744-749. 

benefiActions  to  institutions  for  the,  874, 875. 
Decatur,  lU.,  schools  ot  70, 71. 
Degrees  conferred,  in  law  schools,  diL 

general  summary  ot  dv-clx. 

sale  of  oollegiato  and  professional,  elx-dxv. 

collegisto  and  professional,  statistical  table, 
720-737. 
Delaware,  sunimacy  of  educational  oondition,  xliii, 
xliv. 

abstract>4»-51. 
Delaware  College,  49, 50. 
Denmark,  educational  condition  ot  cxevL 
Dentistry,  schools  of.    See  the  heading  Profes- 
sional Instruction,  under   the  respective 
States. 

statistical  summary  of  schools  ot  cliv 

schools  ot  statistical  table,  709, 710. 716, 717. 
Denton,  James  L.,  term  of  office  ot  17. 
Denver,  Colo.,  sohools  ot  33. 
Denver  University,  33. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  schooU  ot  ocxlL161, 162. 
Dickinson.  John  W.,  term  of  office  ot  157. 
District  of  Columbia,  summary  of  educational  con- 
dition, Iv. 

abstract,  860-467. 
District  officers.    See  the  heading  State  School 

System,  under  the  respective  States. 
Doane,  Bishop,  remarks  ot  respecting  education,  v, 

note. 
Dover,  N.  H.,  schools  ot  207. 
Drawing  in  public  schools,  ccxxxv,  oozxxtL 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  schools  ot  91. 92. 
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Easton,  Pa.,  schools  of,  288, 260. 

East  Sasinaw,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 

Eaton,  John,  Commissioner  of  Education,  report 

of^  v-colxii. 
Elementary  instmction.    See  the  heading  State 

School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
Elgin.  111.,  schools  of,  70. 71. 
El&abeth.  N.  J.,  schools  of.  214. 
Ehuira,  N.  Y.  jchools  of,  222, 228. 
England  and  Wales,  educational  oonditioo  of,  ooz- 

ccxUL 
Enrolment,  school,  in  the  Union,  zi>xiiL 
comparison  ot  xxxviii,  xL 
statistical  table.  40^-113. 
Erie.  Pa.,  schools  o^  268, 269. 
Estill,  Harry,  obituary  notice,  882. 
Evans  University,  33. 
Evening  schools,  ccxxxix-ocxlii. 
Examination  of  schools,  xxiv.  xxxv. 
Examiners,  State  boards  of.    See  the  heading 

State  School  System,  under  the  respective 

States. 
Expenditure,  school,  in  the  United  States,  xzii- 

xxiv. 
comparison  of;  ft>r  ten  years,  tttH^ 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144. 
Fay,  Edwin  H.,  term  of  office  ot  123. 
Feeble-minded,  schools  for  the,  snmmarv  of  sta- 
tistics, with  remarks,  clxxviii,  clxxix. 

in  Connecticut,  43. 

in  Illinois.  75. 

in  Iowa,  95. 

in  Kentucky.  115. 

in  Massachusetts,  155. 

in  Minnesota,  176. 

in  New  Jersey,  217. 

in  Now  York,  281. 

in  Ohio,  254. 

in  Pennsylvania,  278. 

statistical  table.  754. 755. 
Finland,  educational  condition  of,  cxcvi.  cxcvil. 
Fitch,  W.  H.,  report  of;  respecting  myopia  among 

school  children,  ocL 
Fitchburg,  Mass..  schools  of,  144, 145, 146. 
Five  Nations,  schools  of;  872-375. 
Flint,  Mich.,  schools  of;  161, 162. 
Florida,  summaiy  of  educational  condition,  xiv, 

abstract,  52-57. 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  schools  of.  344. 
Forestry,  instruction  in.  cclviii-cdx. 
Fort  W«OT»e,  Ind.,  schools  of.  81. 
Foster,  E.  K.,  term  of  ofBce  of;  57. 
France  and  its  colonies,  educational  oondition  o^ 

oxcvii-ccL 
Freeport.  Dl.,  schools  of;  70, 71. 
Fremont,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 249. 
Funds,  school.    See  the  heading  State  School  Sys- 
tem, under  the  respective  States. 

management  ot  xxvi. 

comparison  of,  for  ten  yoars,  xxxix. 
Furniture,  apparatus,  Slc,  summary  of  patents  fbr 
school,  cxc,  cxcl. 

patents  of  school,  903-905. 

G. 

Galesburg,  DL,  schools  of.  70, 71. 

Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  remarks  of,  on  means  of  instruot- 

ing  deaf-mutes,  clxxii,  dxxiii. 
Georgetown.  D.  C.  schools  ot  860-364. 
Georgetown  Cotlego,  864. 
Georgia,  summary  of  educational  condltiOD,  xlv. 

abstract.  58-65. 
Germany,  educational  condition  of,  cd-ocx. 
Gilmour,  NeiL  term  of  office  of,  235. 
Gloucester.  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 146. 
Golden,  Colo.,  schools  of,  82. 
Gold  HilL  Nov..  schools  of,  203. 
Gonzaga  Colle^  864. 
Gordon.-John  B.,  obituary  notice,  17. 
Gower,  Cornelius  A.,  term  of  office  of,  109. 
Grand  Eapids,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 102. 


Great  Britain,  educational  condition  of,  ocx-ccxiv. 
Greece,  educational  condition  of,  ccxiv,  ccxv. 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  schools  ot  844. 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  schools  ot  40. 
Gregory,  John  M.,  remarks  ot  on  college  govern- 
ment, cxxxiv,  oxxxv. 
Groves,  James  H.,  term  of  office  ot  5L 


Haldeman.  Samuel  S..  obituary  notice,  281. 
Hamburg,  educational  condition  ot  coiv. 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  schools  ot  248, 249. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  schools  ot  187, 188. 
Harris.  Bobert,  obituary  notice,  242. 
Harrisbuig,  Pa.,  schools  ot  268, 260. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  schools  of.  40. 
Harvard  Annex,  requisites  m  admission  to,  cxxiL 
Harvard  University,  xoix,  150. 151, 152. 
Haverhill  Mass.,  schools  ot  144, 146. 
Helena,  Mont,  schools  ot  879. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.,  gifts  to  education  ot  IxxxvU. 
Hesse-Dannstailt,  educational  condition  ot  cciv. 
High  schools.   See  the  heading  Secondary  Instrnc- 
tion.  under  the  respective  States. 

in  cities.  Ixxxv. 

connection  ot  with  State  onlTenitifle,  cxi-cxv, 
cxxxii,  cxxxHi. 
Hobokcn,  N.  J.,  schools  ot  214. 
Holland,  educational  condition  ot  ccxxi-ocxziv. 
Hollingsworth,  O.  N.,  term  of  office  ot  315. 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144, 146. 
Hopkins  Grammar  School,  cxxiiiL 
Houghton,  Jonathan  S.,  term  of  office  ot  880. 
Houston^ex.,  schools  ot  811. 
Howard  University,  365. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222. 


Iceland,  educational  condition  ot  cxcvi. 
Idaho,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Iv. 

abstract,  8(&-371. 
Illinois,  summary  of  educational  condition,  UL 

abstract,  66-77. 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  students*  govern- 
ment in,  cxxxiv.  cxxxv,  78, 74. 
Illiteracy,  among  German  reomits.  cci. 

in  Italy,  ccxvi-eoxvliL 
Imbecfles.    See  Feeble-minded,  schools  for  the. 
Income  and  expenditure,  school,  in  the  United 
States,  xxli-xxiv. 

oomparison  ot  for  ten  years,  xxxix. 
Indiana,  summary  of  educational  condition,  UL 

abstract,  78-87. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  sofcoolsot  81. 
Indiana  State  University.  88. 
Indians,  education  ot  exliv. 

special  schools  for,  ccxlv. 

schools  for,  in  New  York,  221. 

schools  for,  in  Penn^lvanUL  278. 

education  of,  at  Hampton,  va..  829,  331,  332. 
Indian  Territory,  summary  of  educational  con- 
dition Jvjlfvl. 

abstract  372-375. 
Industrial  education.  coxxxiv-ccxxxvliL 
Industrial   instruction   fbr   women  in  Belgium, 

cxciil. 
Industrial  training.    See  the  heading  Special  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  States. 

statistical  table,  613-«21. 
In&nt  anylums,  summary  of  statisUes  ot  clxxxviL 

table  of  statistics.  806-812. 
Institutes.    See  the  headings  Training  of  Teach- 
ers and  Educational  and  Conventiona,  under 
the  respective  States. 
International  Educational  Congress  at  Brussels, 

cxciii-cxcvi. 
International  Society  for  Investigating  and  Pro- 
moting the  Science  of  Teaching,  396. 
Inter  SUte  Oratorical  Contest,  896. 
Iowa,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liiL 

abstract  88-97. 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  cxl,  94. 
Iowa  Reform  School,  clxxxv. 
Ireland,  educational  oondition  ot  ocxiv. 
Ironton.  Ohio,  schools  ot  248-250. 
Italy,  euncational  condition  ot  coxv-coxx. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222, 223. 
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Jackson,  Mich^  schools  of,  101, 162. 

Jacksonville,  Flo.,  schools  of,  55. 

Jamaica,  edncational  oondition  of^  coxxzi. 

Janesvillo,  Wis.,  schools  of;  344. 

Japan,  educational  condition  of,  ocxxriii,  ccxzix. 

Javal,  Dr.,  article  ot  on  physiology  of  reading  and 

wriUng,  ccl-cclv. 
Jeffries,  Joy,  report  of,  respecting  color  blindness 

among  school  children,  ccxUx-ccL 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  214. 
John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  czlvii. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  xoir,  137, 138. 
Joliet,  111.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 
Jones,  W.  W.  "W.,  term  of  office  of;  199. 
Jonmals,  educational.    See  the  heading  Training 

of  Teachers,  under  the  respective  States. 


Kalamacoo,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 

Kansas,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlvUL 

abstract,  98-107. 
Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  106. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  o£  187, 188. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege,  104. 105u 
Kedzie,  William  K.,  obituary  notice,  257. 
Kentnckv.  summary   of  educational  condition, 
xlviii,  xlix. 

abstract,  108-115. 
Kentucky  University,  112, 113. 
Kerlin,  Isaac  N.,  investigations  of;  as  to  causes  of 

idiocy,  clxxix. 
Keyes.  Adaison  A.,  term  of  office  of;  235. 
Key  West,  Fla.,  schools  of,  55. 
Kiehle.  D.  L.,  term  of  office  oi;  177. 
Kimball,    F.  H.,    report  Of,  respecting    myopia 

among  school  children,  ccl. 
Kindergarten.    Seethe  heading  State  School  Sys- 
tem, under  the  respective  States. 

summary  of  statistics,  with  remarks,  oi-ciiL 

statistical  table,  492-522. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 223, 224. 
Knoxville,  Teun.,  schools  of,  801, 802. 

L. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  schools  of,  844. 

Lafayette  College,  275. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 260. 

Land  grants  and  reservations,  educational,  xxvi- 

xxxiv. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 
Law,  schools  of.    See  the  heading  Scientific  and 
Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec- 
tive States. 

schools  of,  for  the  colored  race,  Ix,  Ixi. 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of;  with  re- 
marks, cxlix-cUL 

schools  of,  table  of  statistics,  701-705. 

degrees  conferred  in  schools  of,  732, 733. 

benefactions  to  schools  of,  864, 867. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  schools  of,  101,  102. 
Liiwrence,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144,  146. 
Leadville,  Colo.,  schools  of,  82. 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  schools  of;  101, 102. 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 269, 270. 
Lehigh  IJniversity,  275. 
I^mmon,  Allen  B.,  term  of  office  of;  107. 
Lenox,  James,  obituary  notice,  234. 
Lewiston,  Me.,  schools  of,  127. 128. 
Libraries,  summary  of  statistics  of  public,  dxvi, 
clxvil. 

statistical  table  of  public,  738-741. 
Lima,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248.  250. 
Lincoln,  R.  I.,  schools  of;  285, 286. 
Little  liock.  Ark.,  schools  of.  15. 
Lockport,  K.  Y.,  schools  of,  222,  224. 
Logansport,  Ind.,  schools  of.  81. 
London,  educational  condition  of,  ccxii. 
Long,  Governor,  remarks  of,  on  cost  of  education, 

xxxvi-xxxvii. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 224. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  schools  of,  22. 
Louisiana,  summary  of  edncational  condition,  xlvl, 
xlvii. 

abstract,  110-123. 


Loniaiana  State  XJniveraiiy  and  Agricnltiixal  and 

Mechanical  College,  121. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  schools  of.  111. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 146. 
Luce,  N.  A.,  term  of  office  of;  131. 
Lynchburg,  Ta.,  schools  of,  328. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 146. 


McClellan,  George  B.,  recommendation  of;  respect- 
ing New  oeney  schools,  xxlv. 

McCook,  A.  MoD.,  report  of;  respecting  Army 
schools,  ccxliii,  ccxliv. 

McKeen,  Miss  P.  F.,  obituary  notice,  156. 

Macon,  Ga^  schools  of,  61, 62. 

Madison,  Wis.,  schools  of.  344. 

^-. *-^ — "-nal  condition,  xU. 

M  Dultnre  and  the  Me> 

M  1.146. 

M  of;  ooxx,  ooxxi 

M  ;207. 

M  ry  notice,  257. 

M  8,250. 

M  I. 

M  of  144, 146. 

M  nausirial  education, 

ccxxxvlL 
Maryland,  snmmarv  of  edncational  condition,  ^v. 

abstract,  132-139. 
Maryland  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

137. 
Maryland  House  of  Refhge,  dxxxv. 
Maryland  Institute,  ccxxxix. 
Massachusetts,  summary  of  edncational  condition, 
xli,xlu 

abstract,  140-157. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog3M$xliii. 
Massachusetts  State  Reform  School  atWeetboro*, 

clxxxil,  clxxxiv,  clxxxv. 
Meadville,  Pa.,  schools  of;  288,  270. 
Medford.  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 
Medicine,  schools  of.   See  the  heading  Professional 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

schools  of;  for  the  colored  race,  Ix,  Ixii. 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of;  with  re- 
marks, clii-clv. 

schools  of,  statistical  table,  706-717. 

table  of  degrees  conferred  in  schools  of,  733. 

benefkctions  to  schools  of,  866, 867. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  301,  802. 
Meriden,  Conn.,  schools  of,  40. 
Michigan,  summary  of  educational  condition,  li,  lii 

abstract,  158-169. 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  165. 
Michigan  University,  relation  of,  to  preparatory 

schools,  cxxxil. 
Middletown,  Conn.,  schools  of;  40. 
Milford,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 
Military  Academy,  summary  of  examinations  for 

admission  to  the,  718. 
Miller,  T.  B.,  and  the  sale  of  medical  degrees,  dxiii- 

clxv. 
MillvlUe,  N.  Jy  schools  of,  214. 
Milwaukee,  wis.,  schools  of,  344, 345. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  schools  of,  173. 
Minnesota,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liii. 

abstract,  170-177. 
Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  clxxxiv. 
Mississippi,  summary  of  educational  condition, 

abstract,  178-183. 
Missouri,  summury  of  edncational  oondition.  xlviii. 

abstract,  184-193. 
Missouri  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

190. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  schools  of,  7,  S, 
Montana,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Ivl 

abstract,  876-379. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  schools  of,  7, 8. 
Moon,  William,  embossed  alphabet  of,  dxxvi,  rntte. 
Morals,  instruction  in,  xxxv,  xxxvi. 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  schools  of,  91, 92. 
Museums,  jgraphio  methods  in  educational,  cclx- 
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Mnslc  Instrnction  in,  In  Kow  York,  281. 
in  Ohio,  255. 
in  Pcmisvlvftnift,  270. 
iu  Rhode  Island,  288. 
MoBkegon,  Mioh.,  scnools  of,  161, 162, 163. 
Hyopin,  iu  German  achoola.  ccti. 

report  on,  of  Dra.  W.  H.  Fitch  and  F.  H.  Kim- 
hail.ccl. 

N. 

N aahoa,  y.  H.,  schools  of;  207. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  301, 302. 

Natal,  educational  condition  of;  ocxxix. 

Natick.  Mass.,  schools  of;  144. 

Kationdl  Academy  of  Sciences,  400. 

National  Deaf-Mnte  College,  365. 

National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  403. 

National  Eilucational  Association,  303. 

National  Gorman- American   Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 397. 

Naval  Academy,  snmraary  of  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  the,  719. 

Nehraska,  summary  of  edacational  condition,  liii, 
liv. 
abstniot,  194-100. 

Necrology.    See  individual  entries  in  this  Index, 
and  heading  Obituary  Record,  under  the  re- 

Netherl^ds  (The),  educational  condition  of,  ocxxi- 

ccxxiv. 
Nevada,  summary  of  educational  condition,  L 

abstract.  200^203. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  schools  of;  214. 
Newark,  Ohio,  schools  of;  248. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 14G,  147. 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  schools  of;  40. 
New  Brunswick,  educational  condition  of,  ooxxxL 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  schools  of;  214, 215. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 224. 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 
NowcastiP,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 270. 
Newell,  M.  A.,  term  of  office  of;  139. 
New  Enghind  Association  of  School  Superintend- 
ents. 395. 
New  Hampshire,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion, xli. 

abstract,  204-209. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  schools  oC  40,41. 
New  Jersey,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xllii. 

abstract,  210-217. 
New  Jersey  Reform  School,  dxxxli. 
Now  London,  Conn.,  schools  of,  40. 
Now  Mexico,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
Ivi. 

abstract,  380. 
New  Orlean^  schools  of,  120. 
Newport^  Ky.,  schools  ot  111. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  schools  of,  285,286. 
New   South   Wales,    educationnl    condition    of, 

ccxxxii-ccxxxiv . 
Newton,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144, 147. 
New  York,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlii, 
xUii. 

abstract,  218-235. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  schools  of.  ccxlii,  322, 224, 225. 
Norfolk,  va.,  schools  of;  328. 
Normal  schools.   See,  also,  the  heading  Training  of 
Teachers,  under  the  respective  States. 

for  the  colored  race,  Iviii.lxi. 

summary  of   statistics    of;    with    remarks, 
Ixxxvu-c. 

statistical  table,  464-479. 
Norris.  John,  efforts  of,  to  suppress  traffic  in  pro- 
fessional degrees,  clxii-clxv. 
Norristown,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268, 270. 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  schools  o^  144, 147. 
North  Carolina,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xliv,  xlv. 

abstract,  386-248. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  term  of  office  of.  45. 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  schools  of;  40. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  schools  of,  40, 41. 
Nova  Scotia,  educational  condition  ot  ooxxx. 
Nurses,   education  of,   summary  of    statistics, 
clxTii,clxviiL 

in  Massachusetts,  154. 

inMis8oari,192. 


Nnrses,  education  of,  Ac.,  in  Now  York,  282. 
in  Pennsylvania,  279. 
in  District  of  Columbia,  366. 
table  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  742, 743. 


O. 


Oakland,  Cal.,  schools  of,  22. 

Officers,  school.  See  the  headings  Stato  School 
System  and  Chief  Sute  School  Officer,  un- 
der the  respective  States. 

Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222,  225. 

Ohio,  summary  of  educational  condition,  U. 
abstract,  2M4-257. 

Ohio  State  Universi^,  252,  253. 

Omaha,  Nehr.,  schools  of.  196,  197. 

Ontario,  educational  conaition  of,  ooxxx. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  214,  215. 

Oratory,  training  in,  in  New  York,  232. 
in  Pennsylvania,  279. 

Oregon,  summary  of  educational  condition,  IL 
abstract,  258-268. 

Orphan  or  dependent  children.    See,  also,  the 
heading  Special  Instruction,  under  the  re- 
spective States, 
summary  of  statistics  of    institutions   for, 

clxxxvi,  dxxxvii. 
statistical  table  of  institutions  for,  768-807. 

Orr,  Gustavus  J.,  term  of  office  of;  65. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  schools  of,  344,  345. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  S22,  225. 

Ottawa,  Illy  schools  ot  70, 71. 

Ottomwa,  Iowa,  schools  of;  91,  92. 

P. 

Paduoah,  Ky.,  schools  of,  IIL 
Paris,  France,  cost  of  educational  system  of,  oc 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  ccxli.  ccxlii,  214,  215. 
Patterson,  James  W.,  term  of  offico  of, .209. 
P  awtucketj  R.  L,  schools  of,  285,  286. 
Peabody,  M.nM.,  schools  of.  144. 
Peabody  fund,  resolution  of  trustees  of;  respect- 
ing education  at  the  South,  Ixiv. 

disbursements  of.  Ixv. 

aid  fh>m  the,  in  AlabMna,  7. 

in  Arkansas,  14, 15. 

in  Florida,  55. 

iu  Georgia,  61. 

in  Louisiana,  119. 

in  Mississippi.  180. 

in  North  Carolina,  239. 

in  Sooth  Carolina,  298. 

in  Tennessee,  801. 

in  Texas,  811. 

in  Virginia,  327. 

in  West  Virginia,  337. 
Peiroe,  B.,  obituary  notice,  157. 
Pendleton,  W.  K,,  term  of  office  of.  889. 
Pennsylvania,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xliii. 

abstract,  264-281. 
Pennsylvania  Stato  College,  275. 
Peoria,  HL,  schools  ot,  7^41. 
Porranlt,  Joseph,  term  of  office  ot  371. 
Pet«'rsbnrg,  va.,  schools  o^ 328. 
Pharmacy,  instruction  in,  in  California,  25. 

in  HlinoLs,  75. 

in  Kentucky,  114. 

in  Maryland,  138. 

in  Massachusetts,  152. 

in  Michigan,  166. 

in  Missouri,  191. 

in  New  York,  230. 

in  Ohio,  254. 

in  Pennsylvania,  277. 

in  Tenneasee,  306. 

statistical  table,  710, 711,  n7. 

degrees  conferred  in  schools  of,  734. 
Phihidelphia,  Pa.,  schools  oC  208, 270, 271. 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  course  of  study 

in,cxii 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  course  of  study  in,  cxii, 

cxUL 
Pickett,  J.  D.,  term  of  office  of;  115. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268. 271. 
Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  scdooIs  of.  144, 147. 
Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  tchooto  of;  214. 
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Port  Huron,  MIoIl,  iiehoo1«  ot  161, 163. 

Portland,  Me.,  sohoola  ot  137, 128. 

Portland,  Ores.,  8eho<^  of;  96L 

Portamontb,  N.  H..  aohooU  ot,  M7. 

Portamonth,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 250. 

Portsmouth.  Ya..  schools  of,  328. 

Portugal,  eoacational  condition  of,  ocxxir. 

PottSTille.  Pa.,  schools  of,  268,  271. 

Poaghkeepsie,  K.  Y.,  schools  of;  283,  S26. 

PowelL  L.  J.,  term  of  office  of,  263. 

Pratt,  liientenant,  work  of.  In  Indian  education, 

ccxlv. 
Preparatory  departments  of  eollegee,  oxxxi. 
Preparatory  sonools.    See  the  heading  Secondaiy 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

summary  of  statistics  of,  clx-cxl 

scientific  study  in,  cxri,  cxyU. 

statistical  table,  613-632. 

beneliactions  to,  868. 860. 
Providence.  R.  L,  schools  of,  966,  286. 
Pnigh,  Lewis,  obituary  notice  of;  86. 
Prussia,  educational  condition  of,  cdr-ooix. 
Publlcatioua,  lummary  of  educational,  clxzxiz- 
cxcL 

table  of  educational.  876-602. 
Purdue  University,  88,  84. 


Quebec,  educational  condition  of;  ccxxxi. 
Queensland,  educational  condition  of,  ooxxxiv. 


Quini 
quin< 


icy,  IlL,  schools  of,  70,  71. 
luincy,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 147. 


Baoine,  Wis.,  scho(^  of;  344,  345. 

Beading,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268,  271. 

I^^i^'^K*  phyAio^Sy  o(  <x:l,  cclL 

Beform  schools.  ^  the  heading  Special  InstMiO* 
tion,  under  the  respective  States, 
summary  of  statistics  o^  with  remarks,  olxx3&- 

elxzxT. 
statistical  table,  756-767. 

Bhode  Island,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xlii. 
abstract,  282-280. 

Bichmond,  Ind.,  schools  of;  81. 

Bichmond,  Ya.,  schools  of,  328. 

Bobinson,  President,  remarks  ot  on  college  en- 
trance examinations,  ft^y^iii 

Bochester,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 225. 

Bockford,  HI.,  schools  of;  70,  H. 

Bock  Island,  111.,  schools  oC  70, 7L 

Bockland,  Me.,  schools  of;  127, 12a 

Bound  Hill  School,  cxv. 

Buflber,  William  H.,  term  of  office  of,  383. 

Bural  schools,  at  home  and  abroad,  zvii-xix. 
examination  ot  xxxiv,  xxxv.         « 

Bussia,  educational  condition  ot  coxxiv. 

Bntgers  College,  216. 

Butland,  Yt,  schools  of;  310. 


Sacramento.  Cal.,  schools  ot  22. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  schools  oL  161, 163. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  schools  of,  167, 188. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  schools  of,  187. 188. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  schools  of,  173. 

Salem,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 147. 

San  Antonio.  Tex.,  schools  of,  311, 312. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 250. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  schools  of,  ccxlii,  23. 

Sanitation  and  education,  ccxlvi-ocxlix. 

San  Jos6,  Cal.,  schools  ot  22. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  232, 335. 

Savannah,  6a.,  schools  ot  61, 62. 

Savings  bonks,  school,  in  France.  cxcviH. 

Scarborough,  John  C,  term  of  office  ot  243. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222. 

School  age  and  population,  statistics  ot  in  the 

School  beams,  Ixxxil. 

School  buildings,  rules  for  construction  ot  ocxlvl- 

coxlix. 
School  funds,  management  ot  xxvL 
comparison  of,  lor  ten  years,  xxxix. 


School  furniture.    See  Furniture. 

School  grounds,  cclv. 

School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
255. 

School  officers.  See  the  haadlngs  State  School 
System  and  Chief  State  School  Officer,  under 
tbe  respective  States. 

School  of  Min«»s  of  Columbia  College,  220. 

School  population,  comparison  ot  for  ten  years, 
xxxvii,  xl. 

School  property,  exemption  ot  from  taxation, 
cclv-cclvtt. 

Science,  schools  of.   See  the  headine  Scientiflc  and 
Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec- 
tive States, 
summary  of  statistics  of,  cxxxvi-«xxxix. 
schools  ot  in  England,  ccxlL 
statistical  Ubie,  677-680. 
benefactions  to  schools  ot  860-868. 

Scientific  instruction,  popular,  ccxxxviii,  ocxxxix. 

Scientific  investigations,  government,  cclx. 

Scientific  schools,  unendiowed,  recent  history  ot 
cxlvi-«xlviil 
summer,  ocxlv-ccxlvi. 

Scotland,  educational  condition  ot  ocxiii,  ocxiv. 

Scraaton,  Pa.,  schools  ot  268,  871,  272. 

Seais.  Baonas,  remarksof  the  late,  Ixv. 
obituary  notice  ot  332,  333. 

Secondary  instruction.  See  the  heading  Secondary 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States, 
for  the  o«»lored  nuw,  lix,  Ixi. 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  with  re- 
marks, clv-clx. 
in  Germany,  ccvi-oclx. 
statistical  table,  528-613. 
benefsctions  to  institations  fbr,  868-875. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  schools  ot  187, 188. 

86guin,  Sdouard,  obituary  notice  ot  335. 

Seuna,  Ala.,  schools  ot  7, 8. 

Sessions,  D.  B..  term  of  office  ot  203. 

Sewing  hi  public  sehools,  ccxxxviiL 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  154. 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  226. 

Shamokin;  Pa.,  schools  ot  268,  272. 

Shannon,  Bichard  D.,  term  of  office  ot  103. 

Shattuck,  Joseph  C,  term  of  office  ot  33. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  42. 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  schools  ot  268,  272 

Sherman,  Moses  H.,  term  of  office  ot  355i. 

Shipherd,  Esther  B^obituary  notice,  256. 257. 

Shoemaker,  Jacob  W.,  obituary  notice.  281. 

Shropshire,  W.  F.,  obttoary  notice  ot  307. 

Slade,  James  P.,  term  of  office  ot  77. 

Slaughter,  John,  term  of  office  ot  302. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  term  of  office  ot  183. 

Smith,  W.  Egbert,  term  of  office  ot  378. 

Smith,  Walter,  renort  ot  regarding  drawing  in 
public  schools,  ccxxxv. 

Smith  College,  requisites  for  admission  to,  cxxL 

Society  for  Political  Education,  402. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144, 147. 

South,  education  in  the,  lvii-4xv. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  schools  ot  81. 

South  Carolina,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion, xlv. 
abstract,  200-387. 

Spain,  educational  condition  of,  ccxxv. 

Spaulding,  Jacob  S.,  obituary  notice,  332. 

Spelling  Keform  Association.  307. 

Spelling  reform  in  Germany,  coi.  ocii. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 147, 148. 

Springfield  Ohio,  schools  ot  248, 250. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  schools  ot  40. 

State  boards  of  education.  See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 

State  boards  or  examiners.  See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 

State  reports.  See  the  heading  Sute  School  Sys- 
tem, under  the  reflective  States. 

State  superintendents.  See  the  heaiUngs  State 
School  System  and  Chief  State  Soho(3  Officer, 
under  the  respective  StAtcs. 

Statistical  Ubles,  405-005. 

Statistics,  educational,  colleotion  of  vii,  viiL 
means  of  cmnparison  ot  xvi,  xviL 

Statistics,  school  ot  at  Berlin,  ccv. 

Steubenvillo.  Ohio,  schools  ot  248,  250. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  cxlvii,  oxlviiL 

StiUwater,  Minn.,  schools  ot  173. 
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Stockton.  Cal.,  schools  of;  22. 

Stock  well,  Thomas  6.,  term  of  office  oil  288. 

Superintendents,    qualiflcations   and    dnties  ot 

Lmii,  Ixxxiii. 
Superior  instruction.    iSee  the  heading  Superior 

Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 
Superior  instruction  of  women,  bee  Women.  Also, 

the  heading;  Superior  Instruction,  under  the 
'  respective  States. 
Sweden,  educational  condition  of;  ooxxr. 
Switzerland,    educational    condition   of;    ooxxr, 

ccxxvL 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  222,  225,  220. 


Tasmania,  educational  condition  ol  ooixiiv. 

Taanton,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144,  148. 

Taxation,  exemption  of  school  property  from,  ootr- 

cclvii. 
Taylor,  John,  term  of  office  of;  885. 
Teachers.    See  the  heading  Training  of  TeAohera, 
under  the  respective  States. 

pay  of  school,  xv,  xvi. 

selection  and  appointment  of;  xx. 

average  pay  of;  how  computed,  xx,  xxL 

comparative  numher  of,  lorten  yesn,  xxxrliL 

tenure  and  supervision  of;  xxr. 

institutes  for,  xcviii.  xdx. 

pensions  for,  in  Kngland,  ocxL 

pay  of;  in  Italy,  coxvL 
Tennessee,  summary  of  eduoationil  condition,  xUz. 

abstract,  298,  8(^. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  schools  of;  81,  82. 
Texas,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlriL 

abstract,  308^15. 
Text  books,  manner  and  cost  of  supplying,  xxxriL 

used  in  law  schools.  olL 

for  the  blind,  dxxvi 
Theology,  schools  ot    See  the  heading  Sdentiflo 
and  Professional  Instmution,  under  the  re- 
spective States. 

schools  of;  for  the  colored  race,  Ix,  IxL 

summary  of  statistics  of  soho<^  o^  exlviii- 
cxlix. 

statistical  table,  690-700. 

degretis  conferred  in  schools  ot  782. 

ben<^faotions  to  schools  ot  862-665. 
Thomps^m,  Charles  O..  remarks  of;  on  industrial 

training,  ocxxxvii. 
Thompson,  Hugh  S..  term  of  office  ot  297. 
Thompson,  J.  II.,  obituary  notice  ot  97. 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  schools  ot  24. 250. 251. 
TitusviUe,  Pa.,  schools  of,  26«.  272. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  schools  ot  248. 251. 
Topeka,  Kans.,  schools  ot  101. 102. 
Towne  Scientific  School,  oxlvii. 
I'renton.  X.  J.,  schools  ot  214, 215. 
Trinity  College,  42. 

Trousdale,  Jjoon,,  term  of  office  ot  807. 
Tit)y,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222, 226. 
Trujuicy  in  cities,  Ixxxv. 


United  States  Army  schools,  ccxlii-coxlir. 
United  States  Military  Academy,  229. 718. 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  187, 719. 
Universities,  land  grants  to,  xxvii,  xxx,  xxxL 

attendance  on,  in  Germany,  ocii. 

list  ot  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ooxli, 
coxiiL 

list  o£  in  the  Netherlands,  ooxxU. 
Universities  and  colleges.    See  the  heading  8ape> 
lior  Instruction,  under  the  respective  State*. 

for  the  colored  race,  lix-lxL 

summary  of  statistics  ot  with  remarks,  oxxii- 
oxxxvi. 

requisites  for  admission  to,  cxxxiii, 

sutistical  table,  640-676. 

table  of  degrees  conferred  in,  720-781. 

benefactions  to,  848-860. 
University  of  Alabama,  9. 
University  of  California,  cxxxiii,  24, 2^ 
University  of  Colorado,  88. 
University  of  Deseret,  885. 
University  of  Georgia,  63, 64. 

58  £ 


University  of  Iowa,  93, 94. 

University  of  Kausas,  103, 104. 

University  of  Michigan,  164. 165. 

University  of  Minnesota,  175, 176. 

University  of  Mississippi.  182. 

University  of  Missouri,  189, 190, 19L 

University  of  Nebi-aska,  198. 

University  of  Nevada,  203. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  241. 

University  of  Oregon,  262. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  274, 275. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  2fi^. 

University  of  Southern  California,  24. 

Univernity  of  Tennessee,  304. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  228, 

University  of  Tokio,  ooxxviii,  ooxxix. 

University  of  Vermont,  320,  321. 

University  of  Virginia,  330. 

University  of  Washington  Territory,  889. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  347. 

Utaiij  summury  of  educational  condition,  Ivi 

abstiact,  382-385. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222-226. 

V. 

Van  Nostrand,  Jacob,  obituary  notice.  23& 
Vassar  CoUege,  lequisites  for  admission  to,  cxxl. 
Vermont,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xli. 

abstract,  316-^. 
Yerviers,  industrial  school  at,  cxciii. 
Victoria,  educational  condition  ot  ocxxxiv. 
Yinoenues,  Ind.,  schools  ot  81,  82. 
Virginia,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xliv. 

abstract,  3.  4  333. 
Virginia  City,  >ev.,  schools  ot  202.  203. 
Von  CooUn,  C.  W.,  term  of  office  ot  97. 

W. 

Walker,  Newton  P.,  work  ot  umong  the  deaf  and 

dumb,  clxxi 
Waltham,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144,  148. 
Warwick,  K.  I.,  schools  ot  285,  286. 
Washiu^Oon,  D.  C,  schook  ot  360-364. 
Waslmi>;tou  Territory,  sumnoary  of  educational 

condition,  Ivi,  IviL 
abstract,  386-389. 
Washington  University  Manual  Training  School, 

oxTviii,  ccx xxvii,  ocxxxviiL 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  schools  ot  40, 41. 
Watertown,  Wis.,  schoob  ot  344, 345. 
Watson,  James  C,  obituary  notice,  168. 
WeUeslc>'  College,  requisites  of  admission  to,  oxxL 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  50. 
Wesleyan  University,  42. 
West  I)es  Moines,  schools  ot  91,  92. 
West  Virginia,  summary  of  educational  condition, 

xlix,  L 
abstract,  334-839. 
West  Virginia  University,  338. 
Western  House  of  Rofiige,  dxxxii,  cIxxxiiL 
Western  Pedagogical  Association.  396w 
Westfleld,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 
WeymouthjMass., schools  ot  144. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va,,  schools  ot  337. 
White,  Andrew  1).,  letter  ot  respecting  sale  of 

American  degrees  in  Germany,  clxL 
Whitford,  William  C;,  term  of  office  ot  849. 
Wickersham,  James  P.,  term  of  office  ot  28L 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  schoob)  ot  268, 272. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  schools  ot  2b8, 272. 
Williston  Seminary,  course  of  solentiflc  study  in, 

cxvii 
Wilmington,  Del.,  schools  ot  49. 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  school  for  negieotad  ohildrsB 

in,  IxxxviL 
Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  term  of  office  ot  867. 
Winona,  Minn.,  sohoohi  ot  173. 
Wisconsin,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Ul, 

liii. 
abstract.  340-349. 
Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute.  olxrliL 
Wobum,  Mass..  schools  ot  144, 148. 
Women.    See  the  heading  Superior  Instmotloa, 

under  the  respective  States, 
as  voters  and  school  officers,  xxv,  xxvi 
on  school  boards,  Ixxxii 
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Women,  sommAry  of  iiutitutioiu  for  the  anperloir 
iniitniotion  of.  with  remarks.  czvii-oxxiL 

education  of,  in  BruwelB,  cxciii 

oolleKeefor.ocxiL 

•totistioa]  table  of  institaUons  for,  628-630. 

degree*  conferred  by  schools  for  the  higher 
education  ot  73S-737. 

bene&ctions  to  institutions  for  the  superior 
instruction  of,  866,  867. 
Woodyatt.  W.  H.,  obituary  notice,  77. 
Woolworth,  Samuel  B.,  obituary  notioe,  234. 
Woonsocket,  R  I.,  mshools  of;  285, 286w 
Worcester.  Mass.,  schools  of;  cozl,  ooxli,  144, 148. 
Writing,  physiology  of,  ccl-oclv. 
Wiirttemoerg,  educational  condition  of;  cox. 


Wyoming,  •nmmary  of  edncational  conditiou,  Ivii. 
ahatraot,  890-392. 


Yale  C<dl«re.  ozxziii,  42. 
Tanktcm,  Dak.,  schools  of;  858. 
Toii,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268, 172. 
Yoongstown,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 25L 


ZanesTlUe,  Ohlo^  schools  oi,  246, 25L 
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